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REPORT OF THE A. F. OF L. 
CAMPAIGN 


During the year 1921 the A. F. of L. 
National Non-Partisan Political Campaign 
Committee by the direction of the Executive 
Council began to plan for the elections in 
1922. It was believed that frequent com- 
munications with all labor organizations 
would be the means of stirring the mem- 
bership to the necessary enthusiasm to bring 
about results when the,time came for them 
to select candidates either in the primaries 
or elections. 

In December, 1921, by authority and direc- 
tion of the Executive Council, circular let- 
ters were sent to all state federations and 
city central bodies warning the wage earners 
of the country of the reactionary forces that 
were guiding legislation. All organizations 
in their respective localities were urged to 
appoint legislative committees to keep a rec- 
ord of the votes on measures of interest to 
labor by members of their respective state 
legislatures. These committees were advised 


that during the then forthcoming political 


campaign they could become non-partisan 
political campaign committees to further the 
interests of labor and the people. They were 
also informed that the records of all mem- 
bers of congress in their respective states 
or districts would be sent them when the 
campaign opened. 

‘Printed reports on legislation before con- 
. gress under the heading, ‘“‘What Congress is 
Doing or Not Doing,’ were sent to all col- 
leges, state federations, city central bodies, 
building trades councils and the Labor 
Press. 

March 8, 1922, circular letters were sent 
to all state federations of labor and city 
central bodies in which jit was urged that all 
municipal and state non-partisan political 
campaign committees should become more 
active than ever. They were advised to hold 
mass meetings and to confer with farmer 
and other organizations of liberty-loving peo- 
ple for the purpose of acting in harmony in 
.. the primaries and on election day. 

‘April 4, 1922, another circular was ad- 


NATIONAL NON-PARTISAN POLITICAL 
COMMITTEE. 


dressed to all organizations of labor inform- 
ing them that it was vital to the protection 
of labor’s interest and welfare that a vigor- 
ous campaign be conducted to place in the 
national congress and the state legislatures 
men who, without regard to party affiliation, 
would serve the dictates of justice and not 
the autocratic domination of the exploiting 
interests. This was followed by a circular 
being sent to all organizations of labor on 
May 1, 1922, calling attention to the fact 
that every energy should be used in the pri- 
maries to nominate members of congress 
and the state legislatures who believed in 
progress and even-handed justice. Encour- 
aging reports were received from many of 
these committees. 

On July 29, 1922, a special circular was 
sent to nearly 40,000 non-partisan political 
campaign committees outlining what should 
be done to make the campaign a success and 
in which they were urged to give as wide 
publicity as pessible to the following prin- 
ciples: 

“No freedom loving citizen shold vote for 
any candidate who will not pledge himself to 
oppose any form of compulsory labor law; 

“No justice-loving citizen should vote for 
any candidate for any office who will not 
pledge himself to oppose injunctions and 
contempt proceedings as a substitute for 
trial by jury; 

“No freedom loving citizen should vote for 
any candidate who will not pledge himself 
to vote for legislation abolishing child 
labor.” 

Early in the year conferences were held 
with the representatives in Washington of 
the various farmers’ organizations. These 
were very helpful in reaching an understand- 
ing as to many of the candidates. During 
the campaign the committee was repeatedly 
asked by the farmers if certain candidates 
for congress were acceptable to labor as 
théy did not wish to endorse anyone un- 
friendly to labor or oppose those friendly to 
labor. A remarkable feature of this ques-~ 
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tioning as to legislative records showed that 
in every instance the farmers were support- 
ing or were willing to support the same can- 


didates as labor. The committee feels that- 


this cooperation will continue to a greater 
extent in the future. <A situation arose in 
Iowa which required your committee to take 
some action to endeavor to secure the nomi- 
nation of some outstanding man for the 
primaries for United States Senator from 
that State. Representative Sweet of lowa 
announced his candidacy. Mr. Smith W. 
Brookhart, a man of sterling qualities, sym- 
pathetic to the cause of labor and justice, 
announced his candidacy. It was somewhat 
difficult to make a choice as between the two 
men running in the primaries by reason of 
the fact that Representative Sweet’s labor 
record was also excellent. But due to the 
fact that, Mr. Brookhart had two years ago 
made such a wonderful showing in his can- 
didacy against Senator Cummings it was 
deemed the most practical course to try and 
persuade Representative Sweet to withdraw. 
It was thereupon that Representative Sweet 
was called into conference with the com- 
mittee and urged to withdraw in the interest 
of Mr. Brookhart. He refused to withdraw 
but promised that if Mr. Brookhart beat him 
in the primaries he would support Mr. 
Brookhart wholeheartedly. Many other con- 
ferences with members of congress or can- 
didates were held by the committee or the 
chairman concerning the attitude of labor 
toward certain candidates. 


In the meantime hundreds of letters from 
individuals were answered on all phases of 
the political campaign. Officials of Kansas 
were urged to begin a campaign to defeat 
supporters of the Kansas Court of Indus- 
trial Relations Act. Arizona was voting on 
amendments to the constitution that should 
be defeated. Nebraska had a referendum 
vote on an amendment to the constitution 
permitting the legislature to pass compul- 
sory labor laws. Missouri, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts and other states were also 
taking referendum votes on questions per- 
taining to labor. Illinois was preparing for 
the vote December 12 on a new constitution 
which defranchised thousands of voters in 
Cook County by limiting their representa- 
tion in the legislature. This necessitated 
much correspondence. Circulars have been 
sent to all state federations of labor asking 
for the result of the referendum votes. 


While this agitation began to show en- 
couraging results up to August 14, eighteen 
states had held their primaries and the 
outcome was most encouraging. 


August 14 and 24 additional circulars were 
sent to 2,400 organizers of the American 
Federation of Labor and of its various de- 
partments. These directed the organizers to 
visit the various central bodies and local 
unions and inform them of the dangers 
ahead if the wage earners and all other 
liberty-loving people were not awakened to 
the situation. 


During September, 1922, the individual rec- 


ords ot every member of the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives were 
prought down to date and sent to ail central 
bodies and nearly 40,000 local unions in the 
respective states and districts. Special cir- 
culars were also prepared for each state, 
which were sent to all central bodies and 
local unions. These circulars pointed out the 
legislation which reaction had prepared for 
passage in the coming session of congress. 
They also called special attention to the 
attitude toward labor of members of the 
Senate. 

During the primary and election cam- 
paigns organizers were sent into North Da- 
kota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, 
Colorado, New York, New Jersey, Indiana, 
California, Idaho, Washington and Pennsyl- 
vania. Special circulars were sent into Ne- 
vada in the interest of Senator Pittman, to 
Wyoming in the interest of Senator Ken- 
drick, Minnesota in opposition to Senator 
Kellogg, to Wisconsin in favor of Senator 
LaFollette, to New York State for the pur- 
pose of organizing non-partisan political 
campaign committees to oppose Governor 
Miller, Senator Calder and other antago- 
nists of Labor. 

The Publicity Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was very helpful 
in spreading broadcast the principles of 
Labor and in acquainting the voters with the 
issues at stake. Never in the history of the 
non-partisan movement has there been such 
activity among central bodies, local unions 
and individual members. 


Applications by unions and individuals for 
legislative records of members of congress 
on measures of interest to labor were re- 
ceived in great number and promptly com- 
plied with. 


President Gompers made a number of ad- 
dresses. He attended the American Legion 
convention in New Orleans and spoke in 
New Jersey and Connecticut. At the same 
time he held numerous conferences in the 
cities he visited during the primary and 
election campaigns and consulted and ad- 
vised with the officials of Labor as to can- 
didates. He wrote many articles for the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST _ bearing 
upon the political situation and the necessity 
of the people to safeguard their interests by 
being sure to vote only for those who by 
their past records demonstrated that they 
would faithfully carry out the wishes of the 
people. Statements for the press on polit- 
ical and labor questions were frequently 
written by him and received wide publicity. 
The last just before election was entitled 
“The Bugle Call,” issued by us, and was 
printed in a great majority of the daily 
papers, in the entire Labor Press and the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

The Committee believes that through La-_ 
bor’s influence many victories were won. It 
was feared that the interjection of third 
party candidates in Minnesota and Washing: 
ton would defeat the hopes of Labor. 


(Continued next month.) 
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NEW YEARS GREETING. 


We embrace this opportunity to wish all our readers a happy and prosperous 
new year. With this issue we commence another volume of the Journal, and a new 
page is turned in the history of the human race, may the historian of the year be 
able to record that the year of 1923 brought health, happiness and prosperity to all 
mankind and especially to all our members and their families. — 


While all can no doubt find many things to be thankful for during the year just 


closed, still it was in many respects a very unsatisfactory and poor one to a great 


many. During the first part of the year, millions were in enforced idleness, due to 
scarcity ef work and in the latter half hundreds of thousands were idle because they 
were forced to strike in an effort to maintain a decent standard of living, a large 
part of these men, embraced in the railroad shop crafts are still maintaining this 
fight just as actively and successfully as ever and determined to fight on until an 
honorable settlement is reached. We hope and believe their fidelity and sacrifices 
will not be in vain, but that an honorable and satisfactory settlement will be reached 
in the near future. 

No important changes have taken place during the month, only the equipment 
of the roads is growing weaker and weaker, schedules have been abandoned, and with 
cold weather upon us this will bring the roads to a crisis. 

Let every one resolve now, on the threshold of the new year, to put forth every 
possible effort in aid of the men on the firing lines, which in turn will animate them 
to still greater exertions in making the strike more and more effective until a vic- 
es the le A strong, united and determined pull of all together will accom- 
plish this. — 


FEDERAL COURTS ARE GRADUALLY EXTENDING EFFORTS TO 
OUTLAW STRIKES. 


From the many and far reaching decisions of the various federal courts during 
the past few years, it is plainly to be seen the final object of these decisions is to 


_eventually outlaw all strikes that can be construed as in the remotest degree to af- 


fect interstate commerce; and unless a stop is found for this court made law, it will 
soon become an accomplished fact, and those engaging in them, no matter how strong 
the provocation, will be haled in court as law breakers. 

One of the most far reaching of these decisions was “handed down” by the 
Federal Court of Appeals sitting in Kansas City in a case involving certain St. Louis 
leather manufacturers and their striking employes, who went on strike when these 
manufacturers refused a certain wage scale and improved working conditions. The 
strike was so effective that the employers appealed to Federal District Judge Wade 
for an injunction, who complied with the request and enjoined the strikers from pick- 
eting on the grounds that it interfered with interstate commerce. 

The United Leather Workers’ International Union assisted the strikers in taking 
an arpeal to the Circuit Court of Appeals; a majority: of this court by a divided vote 
of the meinbers sustained the action of the District Judge. In upholding the lower 
court Judge Sanborn said, “Manufacture of articles contracted or intended to go into 
interstate commerce constitutes part of same. That where the purpose of the con- 
spiracy is to prevent the manufacture of such articles, the inevitable effect is to In- 
terfere with interstate commerce.” 
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The Supreme Court has repeatedly ruled the reverse of this to be the law, a not- 
able case was that upon which the child labor law was declared unconstitutional. In — 
this decision the Supreme Court ruled, “That making of goods and the mining of 
coal are not interstate commerce, nor does the fact that these things are to be after- 
wards shipped or used as interstate commerce make their production a part thereof. 

However, the lower courts pay little attention to these decisions, seemingly bent 
on creating a mass of decisions against strikes and picketing that by sheer force of 
practice will finally become the rule by usage. In the meantime they aid the em- 
ployers to defeat their employes, who are enjoined from picketing. They must obey 
this injunction or be jailed for contempt, no matter whether it is based on the law 
of the land or not. : 

The Leather Workers announce their intention to take an appeal to the Supreme 
Court and eventually they will get a decision in their favor. In the meantime the 
effectiveness of the strike will be lost, and the organization is put to enormous ex- 
pense merely to vindicate a right which the highest courts have repeatedly ruled 
is in accordance with law. The courts, by the reckless use and abuse of the writ of 
injunction are producing more anarchy than all of the so-called radicals in our midst, 
and this abuse must be remedied if our rights and liberties under the constitution are 
to remain. 


RECENT DEATH OF RELATIVES OF LOCAL MEMBERS. 


An old resident of Kansas City, Kansas, Mr. Henry Haug, father of Bro. Gus 
Haug, former Business Agent of Lodge 83, but now of Lodge 104, Seattle, Wash., died 
after a short illness, the early part of the past month, and was buried from the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. Barnes. The Journal extends sympathy to Bro. Haug and the 
other members of the family in their bereavement. May the deceased rest in peace. 

Mr. W. F. Anderson of Bonner Springs (a suburb of Kansas City, Kansas), fa- 
ther of Bro. D. L. Anderson, fer some time a resident of Herington, Kansas, died on 
the 7th of the past month of double pneumonia. The Journal extends sympathy to 
Bro. Anderson and the other members of the family. May the deceased rest in peace. 


CHAIRMAN HOOPER ADVOCATES NO-STRIKE LAW. 


Chairman Hooper of the “Labor Board” favored this office with a copy of his 
voluminous speech made before the Illinois State Bar Association recently. vn 

The burden of his discourse consisted of criticisms of organized labor, its policies, 
activities and supposed mistakes as well as its recent activities and accomplishments 
in the realro of politics. He condemned the efforts of organized labor to check the 
power of our courts in issuing injunctions in industrial disputes, and to limiting their 
power to declare unconstitutional, congressional enactments, which he likened to 
trcason and anarchy. One can plainly see how illuminating and sagacious his dis- 
course on this subject was by the following paragraph: . 

“They blatantly denounce the judiciary and threaten to make it subservient to the 
kaleidoscopic changes in public sentiment reflected in successive congresses. Under such 
a system, it might occasionally happen that the boll weevil, the army worm, the Hessian 
fly and the grasshopper would set aside the National Constitution, for a combination of 
such insectivorious pests will now and then elect a congress. On any fine November 
morning, a concatenation of annoyances might generate the political bacteria in the 
popular stomach that would set up the grouch which would kick over the constitution.” 


This may be “important, if true,” but at any rate it plainly shows Mr. Hooper’s 
opinion of the masses of the people to think and vote rationally, he evidently thinks 
they are controlled by bacteria in the stomach rather than grey matter in their heads. 
This opinion between Mr. Hooper and the public seems to be mutual, judging from 
the large and various comments we have heard concerning Mr. Hooper’s acts as an 
office-hoider during the past year. 

After wading through a lot of verbiage like the paragraph quoted, Mr. Hooper 
launched into an attack on the railroad labor organizations and their magazines for 
daring to criticize the policies of railroad: officials towards their employees, claiming 
they were waging war upon the industry “with the unquestioned purpose of destroy- 
ing it,’ fcr the purpose of bringing about government ownership. 

Such a hair-brained and unwarranted statement is hardly worthy of a denial from 
anyone, but owing to the position he holds we take this opportunity to say the asser- 
tion is false; the employees who are now on strike are not on strike because they 
wished to be but to resist the taking away of the werking conditions they had en- 
joyed for years and the reduction off their wages below a living’ standard, through the 
official acts of the blatant demagogue who makes the charge, in conjunction with 
other members of the Board, thus by his false charge he adds insult to injury. 

Ever since the Esch-Cummins law went into effect, the representatives of the 
shop crafts have tried to get the roads to establish adjustment boards provided for 
under the act but were not successful in any instance. They tried as best they 
could to settle the grievances of the men before the Labor Board, but made small 
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progress as it soon became apparent a majority of the members were hostile to the 
men and instead of trying to adjust grievances they made more serious ones that 
produced the strike of the shop men; and the overwhelming vote of the maintenance 
of way mer. to strike; the latter strike was averted at the last minute by the backing 
up of the Board and their promise to reconsider their former action of cutting the 
men’s pay. 

Mr. Hooper openly advocates adding an anti-strike feature to the present law. 
He sees nothing wrong in shackling labor and making it impotent to improve its con- 
dition or maintain present standards. He takes a fling at the Secretary of Labor 
for advocating conciliation. ; 

In introducing himself to the Bar Association, Mr. Hooper likened himself to 
country judge and farmer from the mountain section of Tennessee, but since his 
advent on the board he is viewed by a large portion of the railroad employees as one 
without any judicial capacity, or even sense of justice. His public utterances since 
being a member of the Labor Board show his bias toward those whose welfare has, 
in a large measure, been placed in his keeping, and disqualifies him for the position 
he holds and show his utter lack of ability to measure up to the requirements of 
seme. Congress can do no better service for the people than repeal the law that 
made it possible to inflict such an incompetent public official upon them. 


SECRETARY OF LABOR DAVIS RECOMMENDS CONCILIATION FOR 
SETTLEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTE. 


In his annual report to Congress recently, Secretary of Labor Davis recommended 
that the conciliation service of the Department of Labor be extended and enlarged 
for the purpose of settlement of the present strikes and averting future ones, to the 
end that industrial peace may be obtained. 

He cites instances where this service was successful in maintaining peace for 
several years in the packing house industry, the California oil industry and the copper 
industry, when this service was being maintained on an efficient basis. 

We believe that Secretary Davis has the right solution for our industrial disputes 
in urging mediation and conciliation and that far better results would be obtained 
were it in general use. 

Conciliation would likely have averted the big strikes that have taken place this 
year, in the coal mining industry, textile industry and the railroad shop crafts, none 
of the men of these industries desiring to strike, but arbitrary power, wielding the 
club of compulsion said they must reduce their standard of living because of wage 
reductions to be enforced. All available influences were sought to avert a strike, 
but the spirit of force and compulsion was in the saddle and as a result strikes 
involving more than a million men took place, and even yet this spirit of force is 
responsible for many railroads still refusing to settle with the shop men, notwith- 
standing that no great differences exist to prevent a fair and honorable settlement. 
In recommending conciliation, Secretary Davis says: 

“The conciliation work of the Department has gradually become more and more a 
recognized factor in America’s industrial life, as experience has demonstrated the effec- 
tiveness of its mediation in avoiding strikes, or in bringing a quick settlement of dis- 
putes where work has already been suspended. Labor has discovered that it has a stand- 
ing recognized by the Government whenever its demands are hased on industrial and 
constitutional rights. Employers, on the other hand, have found that the department 
will protect them from unjust and unreasonable exactions. In almost all cases where 
the conciliation service has acted, there has been found a fine spirit of co-operation on 
the part of both workers and employers.” 

Propaganda has been spread broadeast for a long time advocating anti-strike 
laws; we see the effects of this in the states of Kansas, Colorado and Texas, trying 
to enforce “no strike” laws, and there was a considerable sentiment for such a law 
among the reactionary members of Congress although most of these are now “lame 
ducks.”” Special pleas have been made for such a law in so-called “essential indus- 
tries,’”’ such as coal mines and railroads. We are told that under such a law, men 
could quit singly whenever they became dissatisfied; that is the only redress for 
grievances offered by these compulsory law advocates; men might spend the best 
years of their lives fitting themselves for doing the work in these industries and have 
recched the age where employment would be denied them in other lines of industry, 
even if they were experienced in them, therefore, such solution for redress of griev- 
ances is tantamount to telling them if they don’t like the conditions or wages im- 
posed upon them, they may quit—and starve. 

Such a standard is not compatible with human justice, nor can industry thrive 
or even continue to live under such a basis. Collective bargaining, backed by con- 
ciliation and a desire for justice on the part of all is the only way industrial peace 
may be obtained under present conditions. 

Congress can do no better service to the country than by appropriating suffi- 
cient funds to place this service on an efficient basis, large enough to take care of 
all industries. 
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CONGRESSMAN NOLAN PASSES AWAY. 


Congressman John I. Nolan of San Francisco, and leader of the labor group in 
Congress died recently. His death came as a great shock to his legion of friends 
throughout the country, and his death is a distinct loss to working people generally, 
as he was one of their most loyal and able defenders in Congress, where he served 
for several years and was recently re-elected for another term without any opposition. 

Congressman Nolan was an indefatigable and tireless worker in the interests of 
the masses and for human rights and justice. Though he was known as the champion 
and leader of labor, he was honored and respected by all classes. The U. 8S. Senate 


paid a marked tribute of respect to his memory by adopting the following resolutions: 
“Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of the Hon. John I. Nolan, late representative from the State of California. 
Resolved, That the Secretary communicate to the House of Representatives, and 
transmit to the family of the deceased. 
Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the deceased, the 
Senate now adjourn.” : ‘ ’ ; 
Congressman Nolan’s memory and good works will live long in the minds of the © 


people. May he rest in peace. 


BROTHER MIKE McGUIRE PROMINENTLY MENTIONED FOR 
CONGRESS. 


We are informed that Brother M. J. McGuire, Business Representative of the 
members of our Brotherhood in San Francisco, is being urged by his legion of friends 
in that city to stand as a candidate for Congress to succeed Congressman Nolan, 
deceased. We hope that Brother McGuire will enter the race and that he will be 
overwhelmingly elected to the position, for we feel confident he would fill the position 
with ability and credit to himself and with honor and satisfaction to his constituents. 

His long experience in looking after the business of our members in San Fran- 
cisco, his unswerving loyalty and integrity to high ideals well fit him for this 
honor, and his long and carious experience has shown that he possesses capacity and 
abilities that would qualify him as a worthy successor to our late beloved Congress-. 
man Nolan. We hope to hear definitely of Brother McGuire’s candidacy and over- 
whelming election. 


ILLINOIS OVERWHELMINGLY REJECTS A PROPOSED NEW 
CONSTITUTION. 


The voters of Illinois held a special election on the 12th of last month to pass 
upon a new constitution, which a convention has been more than three years pre- 
paring, and the voters overwhelmingly rejected it. 

It is well that they did so for it was a huge scheme to give almost unlimited 
power to the supreme and other courts of that state, which would have resulted 
in the creation of an oligarchy to rule the state with an iron hand and destroy the 
rights of the people. ; ; 

It is well to scan closely the propositions made for new constitutions, as they 
are too often inspired by special interests for their own special ends and to get the 
advantage over the masses of the people, and to have drastic laws enacted to subvert 
the people’s rights. 

The case of Illinois is typical, after more than three years of agitation, discussion, 
wire pulling and expenditure of millions of dollars, the result was so bad, the new 
constitution was so bad it was beaten by more than a ten to one vote. We congratu- 
late the people of that state on the result of their vote. 


ANOTHER COLLEGE PRESIDENT HEARD FROM, IN USUAL FORM. 


Dr. Harry A. Garfield, President of Williams College and a son of former Presi- 

dent Garfield, recently unburdened himself of some of his profound “wisdom” and 
sense of justice, in which he is quoted as holding the belief that unskilled workers 
should be paid a wage sufficient only to keep himself, and that while remaining in 
that class they should not get married, or if they did, their wives: should be com- 
pelled to support themselves. 
3 This, if put mto effect, would mean race suicide for a very large proportion of 
our people; for no matter how much wealth laborers helped to create, they would 
only be given enough to live on, without hope of getting married, or if they did, their 
wives must earn their own living, too, and under such circumstances they could not 
hope to provide a home, nor could they afford to have and rear children. 

According to the Social Service Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council, there are ten millions of unskilled men at work in our various industries, 
and a large part of these may never hope to become skilled workers because there is 
not room for them in our industries, and, too, a large number classed as unskilled are 
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needed in these industries. This large army of men would be forced to live a life 
of celibracy or pauper married life, worse than the slaves of the past. 

Dr. Garfield, as college president, is running true to form—that is, to seed-— 
as far as we have heard from college presidents lately. They seem to have developed 
a paucity of ideas and ability that condemned them to obscurity and they seize on 
some fool idea to attract the attention of the public. Quite likely a large number of 
this army of unskilled workers, if given the chance could inject a higher degree of 
intelligence and skill into conducting the work of these colleges than those now 
occupying these positions of presidents. 


QUOTATIONS. 


_ The nerve that never relaxes, the eye that never blenches, the thought that never 
wanders—these are the masters of victory.—Burke. 


Few things are impractical in themselves; and it is for want of application, rather 
than means, that men fail of success.—Rochefoucauld. 


— 


The block of granite, which was an obstacle in the pathway of the weak, becomes 
a stepping stone in the pathway of the strong.—Carlyle. 


Unlimited power is helpless, as arbitrary power is capricious. Our energy is in 
proportion to the resistance it meets. We can attempt nothing great but from a 
sense of difficulties, we have to encounter: we can persevere in nothing great but-in 
a pride in overcoming them.—Hazlett. 


Let us labor for that larger and larger comprehension of truth, that more and 
more through repudiation of error, which shall make the history of mankind a series 
of ascending developments.—Horace Mann. 


Indeed, the grandest of all laws is the law of progressive development. Under it, 
in the wide sweep of things, men grow wiser as they grow older, society better.—Bovee. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE 


The Genesee Boiler Works, Rochester, N. Y. (Unfair.) Wilmington Iron Works, Wilmington, N. C. (Unfair.) 

Rochester Tank & Boiler Works, Rochester, N.  Y. Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt Lake City, 
(Unfair. ) : Utah. _(Unfair.) 

Billberg Boiler Works, Houston, Texas. (Strike on.) Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 

Felipso Oil Works, Franklin, Pa. (Unfair.) J. D. Cousins Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. (Unfair.) 

The Lucey Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. (Strike on.) Lake Erie Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. (Unfair.) 

Morse Bros. Mach. & Supply Co., Denver, Colo. (Un- W. K. Henderson Machine Foundry & Boiler Works, 
fair.) E Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) 

Ajax Boiler Works, Denver, Colo. (Unfair. ) Petroleum Iron Works. (Unfair to our members Port of 

S. F. Bowers & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. (Unfair.) New York) 


: The Berkeley Machine Works, Inc.; Norfolk, Va. (Unfair.) 
Froby Foundry, and" Mach.” Cor, Portland, Me. (Strike) ‘The: Liberty Iron & Wire Works; Norfolk, Va. (Unfair.) 


Oscar Daniels Ship Yard, Tampa, Fla. (Strike on.) ° Rushton Foundry & Machine Co., Alexandria, La. 

Mathilsan Alkali Works, Saltbille, Va. (Strike on.) (Unfair. ) 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. (Federated strike i Rakoff Boiler & Tank Works, Memphis, ‘Tenn. 
on. Unfair. ) 

McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, Md. (Unfair.) Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. (Unfair.) 

Lebannon Boiler Works, Lebannon, Pa. (Unfair.) American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Missouri & North Arkansas Ry. (Wederated strike on.) (Unfair. ) ; : Vy 

Minneapolis Threshing Machine Co., Uopkins, Minn. = et Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, Kans. (Un- 
Strike on.) air. . : ; 

ube Refining Co., Tulsa, Okla. (Lockout.) Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. (Unfair.) : 

Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. (Unfair.) Puget Sound Machinery Depot, Seattle, Wash. (Strike 


Wm. P. Copping Contract Ship & Tank Works, New 


on.) 
Orleans, La. (Unfair.) Boat Repair Corporation, Jersey City, N. J. (Strike on.) 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; But ring false pride in place and blood, 
The year is going, let him go; The civic slander and the spite; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring out the grief that saps the mind, Ring in the common love of good. 

For those that here we see no more; -Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, Ring out the narrow lust of gold; 


Ring in redress to all mankind. Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring out a slowly dying cause, Ring in the thousand years of peace. 
And ancient forms of party strife; Ring in the valiant man and free, 

Ring in the nobler modes of life, The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
With sweeter manners, purer laws, Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring out the want, the care, the sin, Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

The fashionless coldness of the times; —Tennyson. 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT NOLAN. 


Portsmouth, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


I desire to submit the following report for 
our official Journal relative to conditions 
at Portsmouth and Norfolk, Va.—and in fact 
the general situation in this territory, mat- 
ters in connection with the business of lo- 
cal federations, such as’ relief committees, 
renting of halls for local entertainments for 
the benefit of the men on strike, tag-days 
and other efforts on the part of active com- 
mittees is given by the local federated sec- 
retary to the General Secretary of system 
federation for information, and when so re- 
ported it becomes past history, but the re- 
sult from a financial view point is well re- 
membered as well. as appreciated by the 
valiant crafts who are fighting for—justice 
on the die-hard railroads from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and will never surrender un- 
til the human rights of the railroad shop 
men of America are so firmly established 
that their future and Democracy will be 
safe as it was intended by the founders of 
the American Republic, as no clique or so- 
called masters will ever enslave American 
Freeman, regardless of a well fed press, 
gun-men, crooks and other rif-raff who dine 
in the Bull-Pen and protected by so-called 
boosters of the same caliber, it may last a 
few weeks longer but the Gods grind slow 
but sure, and honest organized labor will 
have its inning and without any doubt 
whatever. 

The federated shop crafts that are on 
strike since July ist at Norfolk, Va., am 
pleased to report are there with the goods 
and still on the job and with the same deter- 
mined spirit as when they came out that 
justice will be rendered and recognition 
will be accorded to real men who will never 
surrender until a settlement is effected that 
will recognize the organized shop crafts on 
a few die-hard railroads in this territory, 
and further I am positive from reliable re- 
ports received from all points that the same 


determined spirit exists among the strik- , 


ers as when they came out and standing 
shoulder to shoulder with one object only, 
namely, victory. 

I can’t make any definite report on con- 
ditions at the Norfolk Navy Yard only to 
say that there is a temporary betterment 
of employment in the boiler shop and hull 
department what is Known as a rush job 
for so many days and weeks and when that 
temporary rush is over the mechanics gets 
a gentle reminder from the powers that be, 
in the shape of an official bump known to 
Navy Yard employes as a furlough or dis- 
charge for the purpose of pressing bricks 
while Congressional committees trim down 
the appropriations for Government em- 
ployees at Navy Yards, buf never fail to 


be more than liberal to corporations who 
are always well protected by Legislation, re- 
gardless of mechanics and other employees 
that gave the best years of their life in the 
service of the Navy Department, and 
dumped on the Industrial scrap heap to bat- 
tle with a condition almost unhuman. But 
what is the remedy or how to apply it is 
the question at this particular time, the an- 
swer is very plain, organization, with wide- 
awake committees representing Internation- 
al local unions and not hand picked com- 
mittees who don’t represent organized la- 
bor. because of the fact that such committees 
should be elected in their respective lodge | 
rooms and not in the shape as now elected. 
Its rather strange that Naval Officers in 
charge should interfere and insist that all 
shop committees must be branded with an 
open shop tag in order to make possible 
that joke known as efficiency, let us hope 
that in the future the Navy Department will 
realize that mechanics at Government Navy 
Yards have some rights that should be re- 
spected and not tampered with for a pur- 
pose. The writer worked for a number of 
years in a Government Navy Yard and 
knows how the work was carried on. No 
Tom-foolery in them days as the work was 
done and done well and at no time was the 
appropriation for any particular job used 
up before work on job commenced. Them 
was the good old days when the people was 
in charge and hard-boiled Naval Officers 
got the rollers applied to them and ordered 
to sea where they belong, because military 
trained officials coupled with a red-tape 
policy has never yet, or never will, make 
a success of handling men in civil life. 


In accordance with official instructions 
from the Navy Department the Naval Wage 
Reviewing Board was convened at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on December 27th, for the pur- 
pose of giving delegates representing the 
trades at Government Navy Yards an op- 
portunity of appealing to the Board for an 
increase in wage owing to the continued 
high cost of living, as well as protesting to 
the Board the recommendation of Local 
wage Boards for a reduction of 1922 scale 
of wage for some trades in Government 
Navy Yards. 


On December 25th a meeting was held at 
headquarters of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor 
of International Officers having members 
employed at Government Navy Yards, and. 
delegates representing their respective 
trades from most all yards on the Atlantic 
Coast. The meeting referred to above was 
a very interesting one as every phase of 
the wage question was discussed and ably 
debated pro and con by the International 
Officers and delegates. However, after 
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Several hours discussion it was agreed that 
President O’Connell of the Metal Trades 
Department and President Wilson of the 
Pattern Makers would present before the 
Naval Wage Reviewing Board the wage 
question giving reasons why no reduction 
should be put into effect at this time, and 
I must say that both of the above men- 
tioned Presidents made an able argument 
against any reduction of wage in Govern- 
ment Navy Yards. 

On December 27th, at 10 a. m. at New 

Naval Building, Washington, D. C., the 
chairman of Naval Wage Reviewing Board 
called the meeting to order with Brother 
A. J. Berres, Mr. Curtes and an Admiral of 
the Navy who composed the personnel of 
the Board. And after the usual explanation 
on the part of the Chairman of Board as 
to how the wage conference would be con- 
ducted, President O’Connell and Wilson 
presented the claims of the various trades 
in connection with the wage proposition at 
Government Navy Yards as explained above 
in this report. 
The first trade called by the Chairman 
of Board was the Boilermakers and owing 
to the manner in which it was handled 
caused a general mix-up, as on all previous 
wage meetings, all delegates from Navy 
Yards representing the Brotherhood of Boil- 
ermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of 
America, their representative would pre- 
sent to the Board the instructions of the 
allied trades of the Organization he repre- 
sented. However, our Legislative Repre- 
sentive Brother J. N. Davis made a very 
practical presentation and in opposition to 
any reduction in wage as recommended by 
some of the local wage boards to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and also gave sufficient 
reasons to the Board that influence from 
some source must have caused such unfair 
recommendation on the part of local naval 
wage boards to reduce the wages of navy 
yard employees at this time when the cost 
of living was soaring higher and higher, 
and backed his argument in the interest of 
the men he represented by quoting statis- 
tics issued by U. S. Labor Department to 
prove it. 

The first delegate called by Chairman of 
Board was Brother Flynn from Lodge 411, 
Charleston, S. C., who voiced his opposi- 
tion against any reduction in wage, but on 
the contrary expected a much higher rate 
for the men he represented because local 
conditions justified his claim from the Re- 
viewing Board. 

Next in order was the delegates repre- 
senting Boilermakers, Shipbuilders and 
Helpers at the Phila-Navy Yard, Brothers 
Hanna and Hopkins of Lodge 19. And I 


must say that the men and interests they 
represented was ably put up to the Board. 
And only wish I could remember the logical 
and fair argument outlined by those Broth- 
ers in defence of an increase in wage for 
the employees in Government Navy Yards. 
In fact all of the delegates representing our 
members in Government Navy Yards pre- 
sented the wage question in a manner that 
was highly creditable to them, as they from 
long experience in Government Navy Yards 
understood what they were talking about 
when addressing the Board, and for that 
reason I hope for favorable results because 
of their convincing appeal for a higher 
rate of wage instead of a decrease as rec- 
ommended by local wage boards, the dele- 
gates elected for that purpose done their 
full duty for the Inter-Brotherhood, whose 
names and the Yards they represented are 
as follows: 


Brother Flynn, Charleston Navy Yard; 
Brothers Hanna and Hopkins, Phil-Yard; 
Brothers Doyle and Howard, New York 
Yard; George T. Thomas, Boilermakers, Nor- 
folk Yard, Brother Radford, representing 
the men employed in Mould-Loft, also Broth- 
ers Calbrieth and Wilson representing the 
Ship Fitters and other allied trades in the 
Hull Department; Brother Osman and 
Goodman representing the Washington, D. 
C.; vard. 


I only wish space would permit to make a 
detailed report of our delegates at the 
Washington naval wage conference as every 
one of them done their part and well in 
advocating the interest of the men they 
represented, let us hope that the Board 
they appeared before will realize the ab- 
solute necessity of justice at this day and 
time. 

In conclusion let every trades unionist 
continue to stand loyal to one another in 
our present and necessary fight for in- 
dustrial liberty, as Freemen will never per- 
mit the galling chains of slavery to be 
riveted on without a struggle. We are 
asking for nothing but a square deal and go- 
ing to get it, for the railroad shop crafts 
of America will never lay down until jus- 
tice is established, even if Yellows and oth- 
ers prefer the Bull-Pen to decent American 
shop conditions, and with American homes 
and surrounded by conditions that make 
a ideal habitation for real men who on all 
occasions represents truth, justice and 
recognition. 

A happy New Year to the rank and file 
of the International Brotherhood is the sin- 
cere wish of the undersigned. 


I am yours truly and fraternally, Thos. 
Nolan, I. B. P. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN. 
(Period November 16th to December 15, 1922, Inclusive.) 


Chicago, Ill., Dec. 15, 1922. 
Benefit Entertainment. 


of Chicago, Ill., after several weeks of per- 
sistent effort were successful in staging a 


The Railroad Shopmen’s Relief Committee benefit entertainment on Tuesday evening, 
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Dec. 12, 1922, at Ashland Boulevard Audi- 
torium in behalf of the men and their fam- 
ilies who are still on strike on several 
railroads having terminals in Chicago. Four 
hours of vaudeville, motion pictures and 
musical comedy was thoroughly enjoyed by 
all present, and while the weather was Se- 
vere and interfered with the attendance, 
those who were present enjoyed themselves 
immensely. 

Complete returns are not available at this 
writing, as there are thousands of tickets 
to be heard from throughout the city. How- 
ever, I am pleased to announce the follow- 
ing returns to date, December 15th, as a 
partial report. 

Receipts from ticket sales (34) local 

unions Of Chicago... i200 eee eek $ 901.25 

Receipts from ticket sales by com- 


mitteemen 1,234.00 


©) ei ie\'o Water (e. 1e. ele jiw: Jauliet 6 Ve alee. @ Tey 


DNR: NORPRO CTE ae Sue $2,135.25 


Features. 


Admission fee, $1.00, exemption from Fed- 
eral war tax; co-operation by Division No. 
241, Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Hlectric Railway Employes of America, Bill- 
posters and Billers Local Union No. 1, Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployes of United States and Canada, Local 
No. 2, and Motion Picture Machine Oper- 
ators Local Union No. 110, with the commit- 
tee, contributed wonderfully towards the 
success of our entertainment. Talent was 
secured through the Continental Vaudeville 
Exchange. We are indebted to friends for 
the exemption of the Federal war tax. I de- 
sire at this time to sincerely thank all of 
my colleagues who worked faithfully in con- 
nection with this benefit, as it goes without 
saying that, as a result of their loyalty and 
co-operation the committee was successful 
in completing the affair. 

Tag Day Equipment. 

Since reporting in December Journal tag 
day equipment has been shipped to Mechan- 
icsville, N. Y., Richmond and Indianapolis, 
Ind., by the Shopmen’s Relief Committee of 
Chicago, and we still have some surplus 
material which we will gladly ship to any 
federation or group of striking shopmen 
who desire to raise funds by means of a 
tag day in their home city. Equipment of 
this sort is hard to secure in many cities, as 


manufacturers desire from ten days to two 
weeks to furnish same. Requests should be 
sent direct to the secretary-treasurer, Bro. 
Edward Osborn, address 245 W. 45th St., 
Chicago, Ill., and several days’ time allowed 
for shipment. The only cost will be the 
express charge or parcel post fees, Chicago 
to destination. 


Meetings. 


Accompanied by various committeemen, it 
has been my pleasure during the past month 
to address the following organization meet- 
ings in behalf of the men on strike in this 
city and to secure their co-operation in con- 
nection with financing the benefit entertain- 
ment which took place on Dec. 12, 1922. 
Bricklayers No. 21, Boilermakers No. 1, Elec- 
tricians No. 134, Boilermakers No. 227, Ry. 
Carmen No. 227, Locomotive Engineers No. 
790, Electric Linemen No. 9, Ry. Electricians 
No. 241, Sheet Metal Workers No. 367, Ry. 
Carmen No. 1266, Laundry Teamsters No. 
712, Order Railway Conductors No. 298, 
Molders No. 23, Ry. Machinists No. 478, Ry. 
Carmen No. 515, Locomotive Engineers No. 
683, Machinists No. 113, Machinists No. 199, 
Printing Pressmen No. 3, Ry. Blacksmiths 
No. 80, Steam and Operating Engineers No. 
507, a total of 21 local unions. In addition 
to the foregoing I have attended four com- 
mittee meetings and strike meetings of the 
Pullman Ry. Shopmen and Rock Island Ry. 
Shopmen. Working in crews, our commit- 
tee visited in all some fifty-odd local unions. 
Financial returns from thirty-two of the 
same to date as reported in this, my report, 
speak for themselves and need no further 
comment. 


Acknowledgment and Appreciation. 


As soon as complete return has been made 
to the secretary-treasurer relative to the 
purchase of tickets by all local unions and 
committeemen a tabulated statement will be 
prepared, and copies mailed to each and 
every local union interested, also to officers 
and individual members who assisted in 
making this benefit a success. 


Trusting this, my report for the January 
issue, will be of interest to the many read- 
ers of the Journal, and with best wishes 
for the coming New Year, I am, ; 

Sincerely and fraternally yours, Jos. P. 
Ryan, International Vice-President, 7533 
Vernon Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Seal.) 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT McCUTCHAN 
For period from October 15 to December 15th, 1922. 


Tacoma, Washington, 
December 15th, 1922. 


October 15th to November 15th inclusive, 


was spent in Winnipeg, in connection with 
the deplorable situation that exists in that 
place amongst the railroad shopmen and 
other groups of workers, not as a result of 
the actions of the employers, but due to 
the actions of a certain section of the work- 


ers themselves, in that locality, and it may 
be that they will have to be oppressed to 
a much greater extent by the Master Class 
before they will realize what. they are do- 
ing and forget about their petty differences 
and get re-organized. 


Karly in November a urgent request was 
received to go to Calgary, in connection with 
a big. construction job, in the building of a 
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oil refinery by the Imperial Oil Company. 
On my way West from Winnipeg, and from 
November 7th to the 13th was spent in stop- 
ping at Brandon, Broadview, Regina, Swift 
Current, Moose Jaw and Medicine Hat, 
where meeting were held of the local lodges 
or Federated Trades, and an endeavor made 
to get some of the members, who had be- 
come disgruntled, due to a lack of knowl- 
edge of the existing situation, to change 
their attitude, and with considerable suc- 
cess. 


Oil Refinery Local No. 359 at Regina was 
visited and the members of this local are 
certainly to be commended on the way they 
have held together through thick’ and thin, 
and as a demonstration of the kind of ‘‘real” 
labor unionist that they are, they have con- 
tributed very liberally from their funds to 
the striking shopmen in the United States, 
although they are all employed in a Oil Re- 
finery. This should put some of our rail- 
road locals to shame. It was amusing to 
meet members at some of the above points 
who were squawking about what was “not” 
being done, for them on the railroads, and 
when they were told that a good many thou- 
sands of members had been on strike for 
them for months in the States, and upon be- 
ing asked what they had contributed to- 
wards the greatest of all railroad strikes 
on the North American continent, their ac- 
count of their actions could hardly be con- 
sidered to the credit of a union man. 


November 138th to the 22nd was in Calgary 
in a endeavor to organize some 125 work- 
ers employed upon the construction job of 
the Imperial Oil Company, and while things 
went fine at the start, due to the fact that 
a report was circulated that two of those 
active in the organizing campaign had been 
discharged by the company for their activi- 
ties coupled with the apathy shown on the 
part of others, not a great deal was accom- 
plished in the short time at my disposal, 
but as this is something like a two years 
construction job, after which a consider- 
able number of boilermakers and helpers 
will be required for maintenance, and as a 
start has been made, it should be possible 


to get this job organized some time in the 
future. . 

Shortly after my arrival in Calgary I re- 
ceived instructions from headquarters to 
report at St. Paul to the general strike com- 
mittee, to be assigned by them to a section 
of the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
Railroads, following which I have visited 
Livingstone, Mont., Spokane, Pasco, Yakima, 
Auburn and Tacoma, Washington, and have 
been directly in touch with many other 
points in the Northwestern section of the 
U. S. and with few exceptions, there has 
been but few desertions from the ranks of 
the strikers, and of the thousands who re- 
sponded to the strike call on July 1st, the 
vast majority of them are determined to 
fight the matter out to a finish, but need- 
less to say, a measure of relief is very ur- 
gent, so the appeal is again made to every 
shopman who in the case of those in Canada, 
who were not asked to respond to the strike 
call, and to those who have returned to 
work on the roads that have settled in the 
U. S. come through with financial assist- 
ance to those who, by the time this reaches 
you if the strike has not been settled, will 
have been on strike more than six months, 
to not only maintain conditions for them- 
selves, but for you as well. Are you going 
to do your part? 

They could be no doubt about the answer, 
if all of you could of witnessed some of the 
hardships. and sacrifices that many of the 
strikers are undergoing, that the writer has 
come in contact with in the last ten days, 
and this they are doing rather than to per- 
mit the railroad companies to establish the 
miserable conditions that they are attempt- 
ing to put into effect, which if they are suc- 
cessful, will affect all the shopmen in both 
countries.—Yours for Progress, R. C. Mc- 
Cutchan. 


NOTHING TO FEAR. 
Irate Golfer—You must take your chil- 


‘dren away from here, madam. This is no 


place for them. 

Mother—Now don’t you worry; they can’t 
‘ear nothin’ new; their father was a ser- 
geant-major, ’e was!—London Opinion. 


Technical Article 


LAYING OUT FIRE BOX WRAPPER SHEETS. 
By O. W. Kothe. 


The locomotive fire box is a particular 
piece of construction; it must withstand in- 
tense heat, have a very high tensile strength 
of 55,000 to 65,000 pounds per square inch, 
and of great homogeniety; meaning uniform 
of pure metal throughout its structure. The 
dotted position of Fig 19 shows a sectional 
view of fire box and boiler as it is in rela- 
tion with the boiler shown in Fig. 1. When 
taking the right side and laying it over on top 


of the left side from center line, we have 4 
drawing similar to our sectional view of 
our working drawing. Here some modifica- 
tion is made so as not to confuse lines. 

The different heights of the dotted posi- 
tion of fire box Fig. 19 indicates that the 
front on long side is higher than the rear 
end. This is to slightly increase heating 
surface and an extra row of tubes can often 
be inserted, in this way. Then, too, the 
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fusible plug is placed near this high end, 
so it will be the first to become bare if the 
water should run low. In such case the 


fusible plug will melt and the escaping . 


steam will put out the fire and warn the 
fireman of danger from low water. 


The office draftsman generally brings his 
drawings as the dotted position Fig. 19, 
only with considerably mere detail on it. 
The boilermaker must then arrange his 
drawings for convenient developing. Where 
a fire box measures 9 or 10 feet long and 7 
or 8 feet wide and 7 feet or more in height, 
it is evident some clear drafting space is 


needed. By experience these layouts can be . 


considerably condensed and that saves some 
space; but at best it is inconvenient work- 
ing. The further lines must be projected, 
the greater becomes the liability for inac- 
curacies. 

By laying over lines of Fig. 19, we there- 
by produce a view as looking from one end 
of fire box to the other, and we can well 
associate this problem with a square to 
round transition piece, or an automobile tor- 
pedo dash hood, or engine hood of the 
straight tapering kind. The only difference 
in the fitting is the miter lines along the 
ends, as the slope line 1'-17’ and 2’-20’ of side 
elevation. Because of these different shapes 
special treatment must be applied. In this 
case both side elevation and sectional end 
view are developed to the neutral axis of 
plate thickness. 

Every fire box must be laid out separately, 

because many take on different lines, some 
have this feature, others that one and so we 
can only lay down the method of application. 
The body or wrapper sheet is made in one 
piece all the way from side to side. This is 
to overcome double thickness in riveted 
joints which give opportunity for warping 
and even burning the edges of the plates. 
So no matter what the slope the fire box or 
end view may take, this same procedure 
must be followed. 
' We first detail the side elevation giving 
the base the correct slope, the end sheets 
the correct length, and the top the correct 
slope as measurements would specify. 
Then to these altitudes develop the section- 
al end view using the radius for the roof 
and corners, here shown as centers to be 
V-W-X-Y. Then each arc as 2-12 and 1-11 
is divided in the same number of equal 
spaces, and arcs 12-16 and 11-15 also. Num- 
ber each point and join with triangular 
lines as shown from 1-2, 2-3, etc., to 17-18, 
18-19, 19-20. 

Now as the back slope line 1’-17’ is on a 
slant, then the edge along the wrapper sheet 
must be longer than the girth spaces of 
section 1-13-19. So a true developed girth 
must be established. To do this square 
over horizontal lines from each point as 1- 
3-5-7. etc., to 15 of end view until they in- 
tersect the line 1’-17' of side elevation. From 
here square out lines at right angles to 1’- 
17’. With dividers or tramel points pick 
the half diameter lines from center line 2-W 


to each point as 3-5-7-9-11-13-15-17 and using 
1’-17’ of elevation as a set line, step these 
half diameters off, thus establishing points 
3-5"-7"-9” etc. Sketch a line through these 
new points, and you have the outline for 
developed true section finished. This is the 
true girth edge to be based in developing 
the pattern for rear end. Glancing at the 
front end 2’-b-d-20’' we see part of the front 
is straight and therefore the girth of end 
from 2 to b’ will be true. Now to save 
developing a section for the curve b-’, we 
shall treat this as a straight part, and then 
cut off the pattern as shown. 


Our next step is to develop our true 
length diagram. So from each point in 1'- 
17’ drop a vertical line past a center line 
as H-T which is the length of fire box line. 
Then observe each triangular line in sec- 
tional end view represents our wrapper 
sheet having just that much flare between 
joints. So we pick these lines from end 
view, as 1-2; and set it on line 1’ up from 
H-T as joint 2. Then we pick the dotted 
line as 2-3 and set it on line 3 below H-T. 
Next pick line 3-4 and set it as point 4 above 
H-T, and then pick line 4-5 and set as point 
5 below line H-T. Observe in this way the 
solid lines are all placed on top of H-T, 
while the dotted lines are beneath it, and 
thus avoid confusion in setting out the pat- 
tern. Also observe with each vertical line 
from. 1/-17’ the length of true lengths 
changes by just that much. 


Repeat in this way untii points 15-16 are 
set in diagram. Then pick the long side line 
16-17 and set a T-17 below H-T, then pick 
17-18; 18-19 and 19-20 and set from H-T as 
shown. Lines drawn to H will give the 
true lengths. Observe that a bend takes 
place at -a- in the back sheet, which drops 
down straight on wrapper sheet iine. So 
we extend this point -a- as -a’- and drop a 
line as a” and that will cut our true section 
off this much to account for this bend, 
which is shown as the dotted line 17-19 in 
pattern. 


To set out the pattern for wrapper sheet, 
draw any line as 1-2 for the top center line, 
equal to H-Z in diagram. Then’ set one 
pair of dividers to one of the girth spaces 
2-4-6-8 of sectional view, and using point 2 
in pattern as center strike an are as at 4. 
Then take a second pair of dividers and set 
to the space 1’-3” of true section, using point 
1 in pattern as center strike an arc as at 3. 
Now set tramel points to true length H-3 
and using point 2 in pattern as center cross 
arcs in point 3. Next reset to line H-4 from 
diagram and using this new point 3 as cen- 
ter in pattern—cross ares in point 4. With 
dividers No. 1 strike the small are 6 using 
4 as center, and reset dividers No. 2 to 
space 3”-5” and strike small are 5 in pat- 
tern using 3 as center. Then cross these 
arcs with lines H-S and H-6 as shown. 

Continue in this way until points 15-16 
are established, and then pick line 16-18 
from end view and set in pattern as arc 18 


Smee 
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from point 16 as center. Also pick 15”-17” 
from true section and set it as are 17 from 
15 as center. Then pick true length H-17 
and using point 16 in pattern as center 
cross arcs in point 17. Next pick H-18 and 
using the new point 17 as center, cross arcs 
in point 18. Now pick the lines 17-19, also 
18-20 from end view and strike small arcs 
19 and 20. Then pick true lengths H-19 
and H-20 and cross these arcs as shown. 
This enables drawing outlines for pattern 
through all points where arcs cross. 

Now to bend angles as the dotted posi- 
tion of pattern shows; for the back end or 
top in this case pick the line a’-a” from true 
section, and set it back as 17-a in pattern. 
Then from a square a line at right angles 
to 20-19 as shown, which gives the miter 
cut at this end. But the miter cut at the 
front end or botton in this case of pattern 
is a little more involved. Observe the arc 
b-e-d of the side elevation as described from 
center U, which gives a radius of U-H to 
the edge of sheet. To establish this point 
U in pattern, pick the line 16-b’ and set as 
16-H’ in pattern. Then pick the length 
15”-e’ of true section and set it in pattern 
as 15-e’ and join H’-e’ with a line as shown. 
Now pick radius H-U from elevation and 
set it as H’-U’ in pattern, and describe an 
are. Next observe the edge of wrapper 
sheet finishes at 20’ at mud ring, so from 
this point erect a line as 20’-20” at line H- 
T of diagram. Then the line 20-20” is the 
true length along the bottom edge of plate, 
and is set in pattern as 19-20’. Draw the 
angle line 20’ tangent with arc H’ and you 
have that cut on the front of fire box. By 
scarfing this the metal will be drawn out 
approximately as shown to allow a few 
extra rivets in the corner past the edge. 
This then gives the correct outline of pat- 
tern. 

The rivet lines are next set in as meas- 
urements in fire box would specify, or as 
could be obtained from the old sheets. In 
this case our front and back rivet lines are 
set 14% inch back and the rivet holes 
spaced off to conform with the pitch speci- 
fied. The same is true with the mud ring side 
which is double riveted, only care must be 
taken to set off the holes as becomes the 
holes in the mud ring. That is, be care- 
ful that the second row of holes are not 
made to match the first rows in mud ring. 
since these holes are staggered it would 
waste either the plate or mud ring, and 
preferably the former. In our drawing the 
holes are not stepped off to specifications 
because the proper effect could not be 
reached in such very small drawings. In 
large work it is different, and can be accu- 
rately set out with little difficulty. 

In rolling the full plate, which we only 
show a half, lines must be drawn or center 
punch marks made where the radius changes 
as from 2 to 12 and 12 to 16; also from 1- 
11 and 11 to 15. Wooden forms or tem- 
plates are then mgde by which to check the 
curvature, The secret of rapid and secure 


rolling is snug fits. Snug fits will not 
result if the rolling is not accurately done, 
or if reshaping must be done gradually as 
the work is put together. 


Flue Sheet Pattern. 


The matter of laying out flanged sheets 
as those at 2’-20’' or 1’-19’ offers quite a 
problem in itself. Observe the front flue 
sheet the space 2’-b is straight and the two 
arcs b-d and f-h with the angle d-f is not 
shown in their true form in the sectional 
end view. Here the lowér portion of sheet 
must be lengthened, since it must make this 
bend. Let us consider this heavy line 2’- 
b-d-f-h-i as the neutral line of plate, which 
would then represent the true girth spaces 
for transferring into pattern. 


Now on flanged work we must establish 
a base line from which to work just before 
the roll of flange is started. At detail M 
we show the idea. Measurements given or 
drawings nearly always point to the top 
of sheet or bottom of wrapper sheet. The 
layerout must work in the stock for the roll 
and therefore he must measure back to a line 
that will correspond with point P in our 
drawing. This will be the starting point 
for the roil and lap edge. In our elevation 
we show this in the girth of roll as m-n-o-p. 
Measurements would be indicated to point 
2’. But we must subtract the thickness of 
wrapper plate and flange edges and then 
deduct the radius of flange in addition. This 
will give us point -p- to start with. 


So in pattern we first draw a center line 
and set any point as -p’- to correspohd with 
-p- in elevation, or P in drawing M. From 
this point p’ we measure the girth of the 
roll and lap as o’-n’-m’. The radius of arcs 
must now be worked out, shortening the 
radius as becomes the roll and thickness of 
plates, and then sweep the ares as shown. 
This is a rather difficult process to show, 
since it is more of a mental abstract calcu- 
lation; but any way definite measurements 
should be established just where the roll p’ 
begins all the way along the plate. The 
width and where the large and small arcs 
stop or begin is especially important. Here 
calculations should be made at varying 
points such as at 12, 16, b’-18 of sectional 
end view to determine the true location of 
-p’-. When this point -p’- has once been 
established at several intervals; then the 
matter of drawing the other lines parallel to 
it is an easy matter. 


This of course pertains to sheets flanged 
by hand in your own shop. Manufactured 
flanged sheets are pressed out and here the 
dies have been adjusted to produce this par- 
ticular sheet. But by hand work it takes a 
great deal of worrying around before all the 
bends are correctly shaped. Men who do’ 
this work attain a certain insight into work- 
ing the metal as required at b-c-d, also f-g-h 
are shaped in a remarkably short time. In- 
side bends as at b-c-d are much harder to 
make than outside bends with flanges as at 
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-{-g-h-. The one must be shrunk, while the 
latter is stretched, and shrinking is always 
harder than expanding. 


The secret of good flanging is very much 
the same as good copper-smithing or good 
blacksmithing. At first, it is all hard, tiresome 
work. The metal resists shaping as long 
as it finds you are not absolute master over 
it. As soon as you learn under what condi- 
tions the metal gives and takes, also just 
where a blow is most beneficial, etc., then 
flanging becomes easier, and soon becomes 
a pleasure, because then they can do some- 
thing that everybody else cannot do so 
easily. But this subject we shall cover more 
in detail in a future issue. 


In our elevation we see near the bottom 
the flange is larger, having a greater radius 
in the rolls and overlaps more as from i to 
inside dotted line. So this condition must 
be accounted for in our pattern. Often 
enough stock is generally added for ample 
lap, which coupled with that which is gained 
by flanging; there must generally be some 
trimming done to make an even edge. 


Rivet lines and holes can be set in, but in 
general this is not the practice, because 


Correspondence 


TO ALL MEMBERS OF ORGANIZED 
LABOR EVERYWHERE. 
North Little Rock, Ark. 
Brothers, Greeting: 

Propaganda and rumors are being circu- 
lated throughout the country by the rail- 
roads of the “die hard” variety that the 
striking shopment in the Southwest district 
have returned to work. These rumors are 
circulated for the purpose of discouraging 
our brothers who are still on strike. For 
your information, all the men who went on 
strike on July ist in the Southwest district 
are still out, and will remain out until a 
just and honorable settlement is made. 

Pioneers of the labor movement of this 
country, who laid the foundation for higher 
wages, shorter hours and better working 
conditions are the men who traveled the 
rough and rocky roads of industrial conflict, 
-and many of the present generation do not 
realize the hardships and sacrifices that 
were endured by the “old timers.” 

As a striking example of fidelity and loy- 
alty during the shopmen’s strike on the 
Santa Fe Railroad from 1904 to 1908, Rose 
City Lodge No. 325, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, of Little Rock, Ark., 
financed the strikers on that system to the 
extent of thirteen thousand dollars, and in 
addition sent our local chairman, the late 
Brother William Freitag, over the Santa Fe 
system, touching all points from Chicago 
to the Golden Gate, to encourage the strik- 
ers in their struggle for their rights of col- 


¢ 


when flanging the holes become distorted. 
If flanging is done by an inexperienced per- 
son, the rivet line will become uneven, and 
new holes would be required. For this rea- 
son with the possibility of weakening the 
plate along this line while flanging—it is 
preferable to roll the solid edges without 
holes. Rivet holes are marked in _ this 
flange edge from the wrapper sheet, or holes 
are drilled in position. Where doubt pre- 
vails, it is no doubt best to anchor the wrap- 
per sheet well at intervals and then drill 
the holes in position. Other times the holes 
can be lifted and transferred much the same 
as described for Fig. 8 in a previous issue. 

The reader should try and develop a fire 
box of this kind; develop the wrapper sheet 
as well as the end plates. Then bend them 
up and try to fit them together with card 
board paper or light tin. That is the only 
way to acquire understanding. The human 
mind is like everything else; it must be de- 
veloped, and that along systematic lines. 
To read over such instructions and then let 
it die a natural death, simply because the 
mind does not pick it up as rapidly as you 
feel it ought to—that is the way weaklings 
and failures result. 


lective bargaining, so that they might have 
decent working conditions and a living wage. 
Rose City Lodge No. 325 also opened its 
heart and purse again in 1911, and extended 
its hand to the striking shopmen on the 
linois Central and Harriman lines to the 
extent of eleven thousand dollars. These 
figures were obtained from the treasurer, 
Brother Alex Speir, an officer of this lodge 
for the past eighteen years. We relate these 
facts to demonstrate to you the class con- 
sciousness of our members in these trying 
times, and their vision to discern that it is 
necessary to strengthen the chain at its 
weakest link. 

Are you not as good union men as these 
pioneer union men mentioned above? If so, 
show’ it when your financial assistance is 
needed. Remember, every human being who 
tried to accomplish anything since the dawn 
of history has made mistakes, just like you 
and I do occasionally; but we can not 
change horses in the middle of the stream, 
and the union chain is only as strong ag its 
weakest link, and it is the duty of all good 
union men to help strengthen this weak 
financial link. 

Brothers, in this hour of distress we ap- 
peal to you, members who have returned to 
work throughout the country on roads where 
settlements have been made, to pay prompt- 
ly the two days assessments levied by the 
Railway Department on members working 
where settlements have been reached. 
Brothers, this fight is still your fight, just 
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the same as the man’s who is still on the 
picket lines, enduring hardships and depriva- 
tions, whose fgmilies will enjoy no Christ- 
mas cheer in 1922. 

Send all donations and assessments 
through your regular lodge channel with in- 
structions to forward same as soon as pos- 
sible to the Railway Department, 4750 
Broadway, Chicago, II. 

Hoping that the New Year will bring in- 
dustrial peace throughout the land, and 
wishing you one and all a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year, we remain, yours 


fraternally, O. B. Dailey, chairman; F. J. 
Speiser, secretary. Committee: A. A. Hill, 
R. Gallie, J. Shanton, Chas. Shaler, Com. 


Secretary, 104% Cross St., Little Rock, Ark. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


I am enclosing you herewith a copy of a 
notice from the Ladies United Shop Crafts 
Auxiliary at Milwaukee, which they urgently 
request you to give a prominent space in 
the Boilermakers Journal. 

Their object in having this printed in the 
various Journals is to assist them in fur- 
thering the organizing of their organization 
amongst the readers of our Journal. 

May we not expect you to give this your 
kind attention, so that it may appear in 
the first possible issue after being received. 

‘With best wishes, I remain, fraternally 
yours, Joseph Wm. Lofy, Cor. Sec’y Lodge 
No. 302. 


During the recent railroad strike, particu- 
larly at Milwaukee the mothers, wives and 
daughters of the men affiliated with the 
Shop Crafts organizations formed a tempor- 
ary Ladies’ Auxiliary. Since then this socie- 
ty has become a permanent organization, 
known as the United Shop Crafts Ladies’ 
Auxiliary. 

The ladies had taken a very prominent 
part, and done some very effective work 
in assisting the shop crafts, in bringing 
about the settlement on both the Milwaukee 
and Northwestern Railroads. 

Through their experiences on the picket 
line, and the many obstacles they were con- 
fronted with in performing their duties the 
ladies have learned the importance of or- 
ganization. Their aim is now to teach the 
women of organized labor the need of union- 
ism, also to assist and care for the families 
of men on strike, or in case of financial 
trouble or sickness. 


The ladies of the United Shop Crafts 
Auxiliary invite the women of all organized 
labor to join them in this humanitarian 
work, so that they may learn why the men 
and women should organize and become as 
one body, to uphold a fair standard of liv- 
ing which belongs to each and every human 
being. 


“In unity there is prosperity, to stand di- 
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vided there is nothing for us but suffering,” 
is their motto. “Let us join the ranks and — 
know where we stand and help one another 
in this world of struggle.” 

Mrs. J. Paxton ig the president of the 
Auxiliary. The other officers are Mrs. J. 
Ader, Mrs. T. Kelley and Mrs. S. H. Mc- 
Intosh. 


NOTE:—One of the school districts of 
Minneapolis is having considerable discus- — 
sion on the matter of naming a new school, 
a majority of the people wanted it named 
“Nokomis” but the school board gave it 
another, and this discussion prompted — 
Brother M. P. Sheldon to write the follow- 
ing beautiful lines.—Hditor. 


Nokomis. 


On the shore of Lake Nokomis, 

Pale faced children built a school, 
Near the paths where Hiawatha 

—So at least the legends rule— | 
Wooed and won his Indian Sweetheart 

In the moons of long ago— 


And this school of pale-faced progress 
Stands where camp fires used to glow,— 

Stands where loving Indian mothers 
Taught their children many things 

That to us are dimly visioned 
Lightly blown on memory’s wings. 


Transient teepees, nestling neatly, 
’Neath a red-oaked canopy: 
Were the schools where Indian children 
Girded ‘on life’s panoply, 
Fully fitted, faired they forward 
To the Happy Hunting Ground, 
To a land of golden promise, 
Where the wild game would abound,— 
To a land of light and sunshine, 
Filled with beauty every where: 
Moon-lit lakes, lagooned moist meadows— 
Far-flung forests kiss the air. 


Prairie schooners, heavily laden, 
Pierced the Red-man’s forest glade,— 
Rumbled onward—always Westward— 
As if on a grand parade. 
New horizons ever beckoned 
To the hardy pioneer,— 
Master then, and now, and always,— 
Yes—he taught the Red-man fear— 
Forced him into closer quarters, 
Ever closer, year by year, 
“Till today we see him—vanish 
Like the bison and the deer. 
Thus the Indians’ deer-skinned wigwams 
Are surplaced with brick and stone, 
While a race of alien people 
Now o’errun the Red-man’s home. 
Never more the camp fire flickers 
With it’s promises of cheer— 
Only in the mind’s fond fancies 
May we bring the Red-man near, 
With perchance one wish requested 
Of a name he dearly holds,— 
Faintly Wwhisp’ring—‘‘grant this favor— 
Vote Nokomis at the Polls.” 
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Comes that now much riddled question, 
Of what name this school shall be— 
And these Pale-faced children answer 
With a voice of harmony. 
That fulfills the sacred mem’ries 
Of this camp-fire’s cheerful past— 
That ensures the name Nokomis 
From their hearts shall not be cast, 
That ENSURES the word NOKOMIS 
—In the future fringe of time— 
Will be known in all Columbia 
—Yea, in every foreign clime. 


—M. P. Sheldon, Mpls., Minn. 


Topeka, Kans. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


If you can spare the space in your Journal 
please print the song enclosed. Yours fra- 
ternally, W. F. Landwehr. 


After the Strike. 
Air, “After the Ball.” 


Once a pretty maiden climbed an old man’s 
knee 

Asked for a story, Papa, tell me 

Why are you lonely, why are you sad. 

Why do your shopmates call you a scab? 

I had friends, pet, long, long years ago 

How I lost them you soon shall know; 

T’ll tell it ali, pet, all my shame; 

I was a scab, pet, I was to blame. 


CHORUS 


After the strike is over, 

After the men have won; 

After the shops have opened; 

After the notice is down, 

Many the heart is aching, 

Though the hope seems bright 

That many a scab will vanish 

After the strike. 

Brave men were fighting, 

side, 

Fighting for justice, fighting for pride, 

I then was with them—with them heart 
and soul, 

But when the test came, I left them out in 

the cold, 

I thought it best, pet, best to turn a scab; 

Best to return, pet, to the job I had; 

That’s why I’m lonely, that’s why I’m sad, 

That’s why my shopmates call me a scab. 


standing side by 


CHORUS. 
Many years have passed, pet, since I won 
that name 
And in song and story they have told my 
shame, 


I have tried to tell them, tried to explain, 

But they will not listen, pleading is in vain; 

Bverywhere I wander, everywhere I roam, 

The story of my shame is sure to find my 
home; 

I’d give my life, pet, I’d give my all, 

If I had not turned traitor, or scabbed at all. 


CHORUS 


Kansas City, Kans. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Just a few lines to the readers of the 
Journal, it seems that rumors have been 
circulated, that there is considerable work 
in greater Kansas City, but just the oppo- 
site of this is true. 

There are four lodges of our International 
Brotherhood in greater Kansas City with 
approximately six hundred members. Two 
ofthese (Lodges 32 and 610) are railroad 
lodges and majority of their members are 
still on strike. Lodge 90 is a Standard Oil 
lodge, and this company has been reducing 
their force for the past four months, and it 
seems that the end is not in sight, this 
leaves another surplus of members. Lodge 
83 is a general contract lodge having juris- 
diction over all contract shop and field 
erection work in greater Kansas City and 
vicinity. 

Business has just been fair, but will now 
slump for a time at least until after the 
holidays, hence it would not be advisable 
for any of our members to come this way 
for awhile seeking employment. 

Lodge 83 has repeatedly declared piece 
work on the unfair list, we have had some 
little trouble in the past with some travel- 
ing members working on this class of work, 
therefore we would request all members to 
report to the Business Representative of 
Lodge 83 at the Labor Temple, 14th and 
Woodland, Kansas City, Mo., before accept- 
ing employment on any job or shops here, 
this in order that we may maintain our 
present scale of wages, and working condi- 
tions. 

A steel cane, covered with leather wash- 
ers, with inlaid handle was raffled off for 
Brother Thos. Smith, an old and respected 
member of our International at this meet- 
ing. 

Trusting the members will comply with 
the request herein contained, with very best 
wishes for a “Happy and Prosperous New 
Year” to all our officers and members, I beg 
to remain Fraternally yours, Harry Nicho- 
las, S. Rep. L. 83. 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

We are all still alive here at Pine Bluff, 
and the boys are putting up a wonderful 
fight for an honorable settlement. The old 
Cotton Belt is going to die mighty hard 
before they kick in. But they sure will have 
to come clean, as we mean to save the 
organization on this road. 


The hogs like to eat them up, from Friday 
night till Sunday morning, 30 crews were 
sent out to bring in trains that the 16 hour 
hog law had caught. The greater part of 
the heavy locomotives are out of commis- 
sion on account of broken frames. 


Three of our brothers are working on the 
Chicago Northwestern and one is working 
for a contract shop here. The others are 
standing pat and will be standing when the 
management calls our committee to talk 


bo 


business and are ready to sign on the 
dotted line. 

Trusting this finds you well I will close 
‘with best wishes and kindest regards and 
beg to remain, your fraternally, J. F. 
O’Leary, President Local No. 68, Pine Bluff. 


New Orleans, La. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Just a few lines to you and do hope you 
will find space in the next issue of the 
Journal to publish this letter and the cir- 
cular letter which you will find enclosed. 

We are sending a circular letter to all the 
lodges that are registered in the Roster, 
asking for assistance in respect of our 
Brother A. L. Cummings, register No. 98623, 
whom has been sick over two years. Now 
Brother Casey and all brothers, this is a 
sad case. Any small donation will he 
greatly appreciated by him. 

Brother Cummings was our former finan- 
cial secretary and he had many friends 
among our brothers, he was always willing 
to help other brothers whenever they were 
in need, now is the time for us to show our 
appreciation towards him as he is very sick 
and down and very near out. He and his 
four small children were living in a neat 
little cottage up to July last and he and his 
family was ejected from this little home 
and since that time he is in a small room 
back in a yard and his rent is past due and 
he will have to look for some other place 
to go or be put out on the street, unless we 
can come to his assistance. Any small 
donation will help, and will be acknowledged 
through the Journal. Come on brothers and 
help the brother that was always willing to 
help you. 

Brother Cummings is a good union man 
and always took active part in our organiza- 


tion and we want to try and get him on his 


feet again and be amongst us in our hard 
fight for conditions and etc., as it will be 
a blessing to him and his four small chil- 
dren, so get together and send al! donations 
to B. J. Schreiner, Financial Secretary of 
Local 37, 1506 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 

Wishing you and all of our brothers a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy, Prosperous 
New Year, I beg to remain, yours fra- 
ternally, B. J. Schriener, corresponding and 
financial secretary Local No. 37. 


New Orleans, La. 
Gentlemen Brothers: 


It is now two years that Brother A. L. 
* Cummings, Reg. No. 98623, has been unable 
to work, his illness began back in June, 
1920. His ailments consists of weakness of 
Digestion, Poor Appetite, Compericious 
Verdigo, Trembling, Feeling of Compression 
over the Chest, also Palpitation and Leaking 
Heart. 

Brother Cummings has had_= several 
doctors, including the Touro Infirmary, one 
of our leading hcespitals, and got no relief. 
Friends advised him to go to a specialist, 
which he did and with assistance from 
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various lodges and brothers, some of whom 
may know him, as he never failed any mem- 
bers who passed through New Orleans, La., 
and needed help. 

Therefore Brother Cummings still feels 
that his health will be restored in order for 
him to look after his dear family of four 
small children not able to render him any 
assistance, and any donations from your 
lodge and brothers will be appreciated by 
Brother Cummings and his little children. 

This circular letter was unanimously 
sanctioned by Lodge No. 37. 

Thanking you all in advance, we beg to 
remain, very truly yours, Wm. Winters, 
President. Send all donations to B. J. 
Schreiner, No. 1506 Canal Street, New 
Orleans, La. Approved Nov. 11, 1922, Wm. 
Atkinson, Asst. International President. 


MRS. WM. J. GILTHORPE. 


Spreckles, Calif. 
We cannot say and we will not say 
That She is dead—She is just away; 
With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand 
She has wandered into an unknown land. 
And you, O you, who the wildest yearn 
For the old-time step and the glad return, 
Think of her faring on as dear 
In the Love of There as the Love of Here; 
Think of Her still as the same we say; 
She is not dead—She is just away. 


—From her loving friends, 
Mr. and’*Mrs. Chas. T. Burke. 


Hoboken, N. J: 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


With this issue of the Journal we com- 
mence another cycle of time, another mile- 
stone on the road of life and we commence 
this year under far more favorable con- 
ditions than that of the one just past. 


The future is roseate with promises of 
opportunity and happiness for the human 
race and a larger and fairer deal to the 
masses for all of which we should be pro- 
foundly thankful to the Omnipotent Ruler 
of the universe, who willed that these things 
should come about and we should make new 
resolutions to overcome our defects, our 
carelessness and omissions and resolve to 
do for New Year, at least, our full duty to 
our families, our country, our organization 
and ourselves. 


There is no doubt but that conditions will 
change, we will have another spell of pros- 
perity, then there will be a rush of luke- 
warm union men trying to get back into our 
fold so that they may secure an increase, 
or avoid a decrease in pay. Well we have 
been taught a.lesson in the past and when 
these so called lukewarms try to come back 
we should give them something to think 
about. 


Organization is the best investment a 
worker can make. It is here to stay, and its 
usefulness will expand only as fast as we 
secure members to join with us. There is 
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no limit to what we can do by united action. 
No other movement on earth can compare 
with organized labor in the practical, direct 
benefits to the toiler. Who raises your 
wages, shortens your hours, protects you 
from grinding bosses, fights for sanitary 
workshops, gets behind every piece of 
remedial legislature, takes the children out 
of the workshop, drove a gang of social 
senators and congressman out of Washing- 
ton and elected men who will at least make 
some attempt to assist us. All of which 
can be answered by the one word, organized 
labor. 


How many brothers realize that labor 
has reached a stage of making time, if not 
actually receding from the advanced 
position we have held as organized workers. 
The forces of capitalism, bolstered by greed 
and reaction are in a more impregnable 
position today than ever before. Like all 
effects this is not without its causes. It is 
of primary importance for the workers of 
this country to understand and not only our 
own position economic and political, which 
we hardly do, but that also of the enemy’s 
too, or reasons of strategy, be able to meet 
him on the field of cambat. 


Let us all’ hope that the newly elected 
officers of Hudson Local No. 163 have a 
prosperous year, and I hope that brothers 
keep an eye on their cards so I will not 
have to send them more than one notice in 
regards to their delinquency. Any brother 
who does not receive his Journal every 
month should make it his business to come 
to a meeting and inform me of same. Local 
No. 163 meets at Moose Hall, 629 Washing- 
ton St., Hoboken, N. J., on first and third 
Friday of each month. [ll assure you that 
your presence will be appreciated and in 
conclusion allow me to insert a few lines 
for International Vice-President John J. 
Dowd, who is at present attending a con- 
vention being held at Meadville, Pa. He 
would like to be remembered to each and 
every one in our organization, especially at 
this particular time, with approaching holi- 
days, his one wish is that if only Old Santa 
Claus could but only bring a final victory to 
each and every one of the shopmen still 
out on strike, as a Christmas gift he would 
be greatly pleased, he also hopes that all 
brothers realize the absolute necessity of 
remaining loyal to the principles of our 
Brotherhood and wishing all of our member- 
ship happiness and prosperity for the New 
Year, I am, fraternally yours, D. J. Me- 
Guinness. 


Ds Kansas City, Kans. 
Dear Sir and Brother: . 
The wives of the Boilermakers and Help- 
ers of Gate City Lodge No. 32 applied for a 
charter for an Auxiliary which was granted 
to them under the name of Convention City 
Council No. 4, on the 3rd day of March, 1921. 


We began with twelve charter members 
and at present have twenty members with 


the following officers: Mrs. Dora Smedley, 
Pres.; Mrs. Margaret Johnson, Vice-Pres.; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cody, Financial Secy.; Mrs. 
Nellie Myers, Cor, Secy.; Mrs. Eva Bren- 
neck, Treas.; Mrs. Iva Young, Chaplain; 
Mrs. Mary Kidwell, Inside Guard; Mrs. Delia 
Barnett, Outer Guard; Mrs. Laura Nichols, 
Marshal. 

While before the strike the women were 
indifferent and could not be interested in 
an Auxiliary, we have nearly doubled our 
membership since the strike and are hoping 
for great gains in the near future. 

With best wishes to all, and for the suc- 
cess of the strike, I am, yours fraternally, 
Mrs. Nellie Myers, Secretary. 


Albany, Ala. 


Dear Sir: 


I would like for you to use the enclosed 
poem, “A Kindhearted man,” in the next 
issue of Journal if space permits: 


A KINDHEARTED MAN. 


On the sixteenth of November 

The rain was pouring down; 

I was riding the accommodation, 

Trying to get to town. 

The engine was puffing up Hartselle Hill 
But she could not make the top, 

And with many groans and creaks and sighs 
She came to a sudden stop. 


The engineer, as you have heard 

Is a very kindhearted man; 

So he armed himself with a hammer 
And on the ground did land. 

He knocked and beat and hammered 
Until his arms were sore; 

And wiped the sweat from off his brow 
And then he beat some more. 


He was not scabbing, Oh dear! no, 
He igs just a kindhearted man, 
Who wants to help the company 
In every way he can. 

The train at last with coaxing 
Moved slowly thro’ the rain; 

But ere we arrived at Austinville, 
She decided to balk again. 


The engineer climbed down at once, 

To pet her as before; 

The passengers ran up and down the track, 
And puiled their hair and swore. 

After several hours of this old stuff 

She limped into Albany, 

To be repaired by the farmers, 

From Danville vicinity. 


By Cora Staples Daniel, Albany, Ala. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

At a regular meeting of Lodge No, 16 
Brother William Black, Register No. 63872 
of Lodge No. 16, was exonerated from a 
false rumor that was circulated around the 
Port of New York that Brother William 
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Black was working for the D. L. & W. R. R. 
Co. roundhouse, Hoboken, N. J. while a 
strike was on at said shop. This rumor was 
investigated by Lodge No. 16 and found to 
be a malicious lie, and if the guilty person 
or persons are found who circulated this 
false rumor they will be severely dealt with 
through Lodge No. 16. Fraternally yours, 
Hugh Fitzpatrick, Secretary Lodge 16. 


Fast Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

The writer is being told nowadays that 
about all the men of my trade in this vi- 
cinity are working at least most of the time. 
The foregoing statement seems to be well 
authenticated “but” it is also a stubborn 
fact that non-union men find it much easier 
to obtain employment than union men and 
the writer can testify to the truth of his 
.statement by “personal experience.” 


At the regular meeting of Lodge 585 on 
December 4th Int. Organizer Cavan ad- 
dressed the body. He said in part: “I am 
glad to be here tonight, my first visit to the 
New England States. You men realize that 
there is a great railroad strike all over the 
nation, to uphold the principles of industrial 
democracy, to uphold collective bargaining 
in protest against decreased wages and in 
protest against the abolition of long prevail- 
ing overtime rates. The men involved stood 
two cuts in pay, but the third cut was too 
‘much for them, as was also the establish- 
ment of the piece work system in all:the 
shops, but although thousands of our men, 
and many thousands more of their depend- 
ents, wives, children, etc., are undergoing 
terrible sufferings, the railroads have not 
been able to crush the men and they are 
holding firm! 


“We want any members of our organiza- 
tion who ‘may’ be working in locomotive re- 
pair work for any of the ‘struck’ railroads 
to cease doing that work until a satisfactory 
settlement has been made. This is a deli- 
cate proposition with so many unorganized 
men, and we organized men should do noth- 


ing detrimental to the union railroad men 
who are on strike! Any true union man will 
not work on unfair work, and no man carry- 
ing a card of your organization is allowed 
to work on struck railroad work. It is just 
as essential for the employes to ‘stick to- 
gether as for the manufacturers.’” Brother 
Cavan then spoke of his efforts shortly after 
his advent in Boston, to stimulate the slug- 
gish current of trade unionism in the veins 
of men of the trade at Hast Boston. He also 
assured the members that he would do all 
that he could to prevent the unjust en- 
croachments in our work by certain groups 
of the Structural Iron Workers Union. 


Brother Cavan electrified the meeting 
when he said: ‘I want to tell you that I 
am a graduate of ‘Charlie’ Scott’s school of 
practical trade unionism. He and I have 
fought the battle together; we have put 
what has been called ‘scabby Philadelphia’ 
on the map, going through an awful struggle 
in the great Cramp shipyard strike. We 
have preserved our organization there, and 
every union in that city is growing bigger 
and stronger! There is no question but that 
Lodge 585 can be built up strong again. I 
am going to use diplomacy to persuade men 
to come back to their organization, but as 
Scott can tell you—Scott who is fearless, 
and one of the best representatives our or- 
ganization ever had—I will never quit on 
you. I hope to come back here soon for I 
like Boston and I ask your co-operation and 


_support.” 


Brother Cavan was in good voice. * He 
made a fine impression and he was warmly 
applauded. 


On December 5th the writer accompanied 
Brother Cavan to a water tight tank job 
(for an ice plant) at Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
As usual the §S. I. W. claimed the work al- 
though Brother Cavan furnished irrefutable 
proof that the work was ours, but as he 
could not convince B. A. Pope of the S. I. W. 
to that effect, he has had the matter re- 
ferred to Brother Moran, Int. Pres. 8. I. W.., 
for adjustment. Yours fraternally, Daniel 
B. McInnes, C. S., L. 585. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of mem- 
bers and relatives of members have been 
received with suitable resolutions of sym- 
pathy: 

MEMBERS. 

Brother W. D. Adams, member of Lodge 8, 
Columbus, O., died recently. 

Brother J. W. Gibson, member of Lodge 
699, Farnfelt, Mo., died Nov. 16, 1922. 

Brother Henry Nickels, member of Lodge 
257, San Francisco, Calif., died recently. 

Brother Avrid Johnson, member of Lodge 
104, Seattle, Wash., died Nov. 24, 1922. 


RELATIVES OF MEMBERS. 


Daughter of Brother J. H. Hayley of 
Lodge 458, Sherman, Tex., died recently. 


Mrs. Doyle, sister of Bro. James Evoy of 
Lodge 155, Bloomington, Il., died Nov. 28, 
1922. 


Moses Evoy, brother of James Evoy of 
Lodge 155, Bloomington, Ill., died Nov. 25, 
1922. 

Henry Bratzman, stepfather of Brother 


Carl Lockenvitz of Lodge 155, Bloomingten, 
Nll., died Nov. 27, 1922. 
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News of General Interest 


THE MENACE OF THE COURTS. 


(From an address delivered by Samuel 
Gompers, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, at the conference of Pro- 
gressives called by Senator LaFollette, in 
Washington.) 


While the history of American politi- 
cal life is one of party government in 
which as a rule two major parties have 
contested for control, it must be clear 
to all thinking men and women that 
there is a terrific influence for ill in our 
country in party domination and par- 
ticularly in the allegiance to party by 
which many of our people are _ pri- 
marily governed. Much of the political 
evil that we have known is traceable 
directly to that unquestioning allegiance 
by which party obligation is placed 
above principle and above country. At 
the present we are entitled to hope that 
this blind adherence to political parties 
and the equally blind disregard for the 
principles or lack of principles of those 
parties is being broken down. 

Experience has taught us, however, 
that in political life we can take but 
little for granted. We must devote un- 
ceasing energy to the task of educating 
our citizenship to the point of placing 
principles above party allegiance in 
every case. An educated and alert 
citizenship will know how to restore 
contral of our government to the peo- 
ple and will know how to abrogate 
those assumptions of power and how to 
undo those misuses of power that have 
cost us so dearly and that have so 
deeply eaten into the fabric of our 
liberties. 

Largely because of unthinking loyalty 
to political parties our courts have been 
able to steal away powers which it was 
never intended they should have; and 
this assumption of power by the judici- 
ary, wholly unwarranted by the Consti- 
tution, is one of the most important 
causes of the loss of the control of the 
government by the people. 

The judiciary has assumed the power 
to invalidate and declare unconsti- 
tutional laws which have been passed 
by the Congress and which have had 
the approval of the President of the 
United States. .This assumption of 
power is not only in direct violation of 
the Constitution but it is in conflict 
with the principles of this government 
which was intended to be of, by, and 
for the people of the United States. No 
matter how the people’s will is ex- 
pressed; no matter how overwhelming 
may be the numbers of people com- 
mitted to the attainment of progressive, 
constructive legislation; no matter if 


this determination is expressed in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution through 
the Representatives and Senators in 
Congress and with the approval of the 
President; notwithstanding all of this 
and notwithstanding the fact that the 
members of both Houses of Congress 
may be elected upon the particular 
issue involved, the judiciary has as- 
sumed the power and exercises the 
power to annul the will of the people. 


The judiciary has assumed many 
functions and has exercised much power 
in conflict with the Constitution of the 
United States. The judiciary exercises 
the power to curb or prohibit freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press and free- 
dom of assemblage. The judiciary has, 
by this unwarrantably assumed power, 
through the injunctive process sub- 
stituted personal discrimination for 
trial by jury. I say without the slight- 
est possibility of contradiction that the 
injunctive process as used in labor dis- 
putes is the result solely and entirely of 
an assumption of power on the part of 
the judiciary. 

Every powerful government in the 
history of the world which has aimed at 
the imposition of injustice and tyranny 
upon the masses of its people and the 
denial of the rights of the people has 
had some legai adviser to justify the 
course that tyrants or would-be tryants 
had in mind. 


The.Roman Empire fell, not from the 
attack of savage hordes, that was a 
result. The autocrats of the time first 
prohibited the freedom of assemblage, 
and hence the freedom of speech was 
destroyed. They had no means of other 
communication such as we have in the 
press of modern times. With the pro- 
hibition of free assemblage and free 
speech, tyranny and- injustice were im- 
posed, one upon the other, until the peo- 
ple had lost their love for liberty; or, 
because of their inability to exercise 
liberty and freedom of expression, when 
the critical time arose to defend the 
Republic there was no patriotism left 
and the Republic fell an easy victim to 
the on-rushing hordes. 


It is necessary, if we aim to restore 
the control of our government to the 
people, that every attempt at judicial 
assumption of power or the attempt at 
legislation to curb or restrain the free- 
dom of assemblage, freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press must be 
stopped by every normal and natural 
power inherent in the people of our 
country. 
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It is necessary for the citizenship of 
the United States to organize as citi- 
zens without regard to political party 
affiliations or political party obliga- 
tions, faithful to the Republic of the 
United States and determined to restore 
to the people the control of the govern- 
ment. ‘The will of the people of the 
United States when expressed through 
its representatives in Congress must 
become the law of the land. 

Contributory to the attainment of 
these high purposes the producers of 
the country on the farm, in the field, 
factory, mine, or workshop must be 
organized. It is through organization 
that we secure the fullest development 
of uniform and intelligent opinion. Also 


the men of aftairs and the women of 
affairs, engaged in honest industry and 
commerce, and all who are high-minded, 
really patriotic, and liberty and human- 
ity-loving men and women, should feel 
called upon to give their fullest sup- 
port to a movement so necessary to the 
perpetuation of the ideals of our 
Republic. 

Unless we can restore control of our 
government to the people, disaster will 
come upon us. I believe that all good 
things are possible and it is possible to 
restore control of government to the 
people if those who understand the 
issues and who love freedom and | 
humanity will make manifest their 
determination. 


THE RICHEST COUNTRY IN THE WORLD. 
By Thos. P. Dwyer, Minneapolis, Minn. 


In a recent speech at Leeds, Hngland, 
Lloyd George stated that Great Britain had 
the good will and friendship of America, the 
rickest country in the world. But he did 
not say that the Miners and the Railroad 
Shop Crafts had to strike for five months 
this year (1922) in order to obtain their just 
portion of the wealth they create which 
helps to make it the richest country in the 
world, 


He did not say that we have, here, a Labor 
Board of nine members, each, at a salary of 
$10,000 per year, and that last June six of 
them decreed that from $20,000 to $120,000 
per year was none too much for Railroad 
Presidents, but that 23 to 35 cents per hour 
was enough for railroad laborers, and that 
considering the cost of living, or even dying, 
in this country, the workers at that wage 
are as poor as the poor in any part of the 
world. 


Very true, we must allow for merit, skill 
and responsibility, but there is no just rea- 
son why railroad officials should exact for 
themselves one hundred times more from the 
public than the minimum wage they are 
willing to pay for the labor of others. God 
does not come in there at all—it means 
Jove thyself above all things without any 
regard for your neighbor. Those six mem- 
bers claim that the minimum decided upon 
was just and reasonable—or a living wage. 


But this minimum is far from a living 
wage, and workers tied to it as slaves may 
work eleven months in the year and then 
meet with some misfortune preventing his 
working the twelfth month. In such emer- 
gency, not being able to save anything, he 
would have to depend upon others or deny 
himself the necessities of life for that month. 


Therefore we must have a living, plus 
saving wage, so that if we work most of the 
year we would have enough for the whole of 
it. The cabinet members of the United 
States government at $12,000 per year holds 
just as responsible positions as any railroad 
man, and that amount should be the limit 
for railroad presidents, and all officials un- 


der them should be rated according to posi- 
tion down to assistant foremen. 


Right there would be a saving that would 
enable the board to adjust a minimum wage 
rated at $100 per month for the workers, 
and a maximum salary of $1,000 per month 
for railroad officials. More than that is not 
good fcr any one, for, as a rule, it only goes 
to waste in excessive luxuries. 


There’s enough in the world for us all, and 
surely in our country, the richest in the 
world, all classes should have enough before 
any one class gets too much. 


This should interest the business man, be- 
cause strikes are as hurtful to him as to the 
workers themselves and he prospers only as 
they prosper. Yet, there are times when it 
would be cowardice not to strike, and that 
time came this year, when those of the pri- 
vileged class were further permitted to 
mulct and squeeze from the public more 
wealth than they know what to do with, 
while thousands of others might work 300 
days in the year and still not have enough 
to give Santa Claus a happy welcome at the 
Christmas season. 

The Labor Board has partly rectified its 
mistake by a reconsideration, and fixed the 
minimum at 25 to 87 cents per hour instead - 
of 23 to 35 cents, a raise of two cents per 
hour, and claim that it will cost the railroad 
companies twenty million dollars per year, 
but how many millions would it save them if 
they fixed a maximum salary of $12,000 per 
year for supervisory forces. No man can 
earn more. 

The strike is not yet over on some of the 
roads but would have been over before it 
was in full swing if the administration had 
not been against us at a cost to the gov- 
ernment of $1,250,000, and even permitted 
148 railroad executives to gather in the city 
of New York and veto a proposition for set- 
tlement drafted at the White House in Wash- 
ington, which our side had accepted. 


But the day of reckoning will come again 
as it did on Nov. 7th when the majority of 
the party in power was reduced from 168 to 
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15 in the Lower House and cut in two in 
the Senate. What will another election do? 

I have always been opposed to extremes 
but stand with any group that insist upon 
fair pay and fair play, and the surest way to 
get that is to vote for it. 


Therefore, as a Labor Weekly well says, 
workers must vote if labor’s enemies are fo 
be defeated, for it’s the hand that marks the 
ballot that rules the nation, 

Respectfully yours, 
THOS P. DWYER, the Boilermaker. 


THE AGE LIMIT. 


Editor Leader—In answer to an advertise- 
ment in a Pittsburg paper of September 30, 
for boilermakers, steamfitters and helpers 
for an oil refinery, I as boilermaker applied 
for a position. I was asked if I had worked 
there before, answered “yes” and gave my 
name. The employment official went to 
a cabinet file, took out a card, and said I 
worked there in 1919, was then 44 years old. 
Now as I was over the age limit I could not 
be reinstated. I was informed, if one day 
over 45 that disqualified me from getting 
employment. Now in the name of all that is 
fair and reasonable, what is a man to do, 
who has a wife and seven small children to 
support? I am a competent mechanic, have 
passed physical examinations before a medi- 
cal doctor half.a dozen times in the last (10 
years and never was disqualified. 

If a man 45 years and a day old by the 
will of Providence, simply for that he is 
thrown in the discard by the Standard Oil 
corporation, which employs hundreds of 
thousands of men in this fair land. Why 
the head and executive officers of this cor- 
poration are all older than 45 and a day, 
same of them half a century ago, and now 


are making more dividends than ever -be- 
fore. Why not scrap themselves, give place 
to younger men and show the example to 
others? What is “good for the goose is good 
for the gander.””. I would just like to know 
what charitable prescription John D. Jr., 
would present to his large Bible class in 
New York City, as to how to get rid of the 
45 year and a day old man; chloroform him 
or what, and leave his wife and children 
dependents on the younger community. I 
think the Standard Oil company, United 
States Steel company and railroads who en- 
force this system on the country, are acting 
in a way that is unhuman, barbarous, un- 
civilized and uncharitable. Such conduct 
would not be tolerated in the cannibal 
islands of the South seas, in their worst 
epoch. Yet it is prevalent here in this land 
of the free and home of the brave. 

I would like to have some intelligent 
reader of this article advise me as to the 
best way for a man 45 years and a day old, 
how to make an honest living for himself 
and family, in the face of this tremendous 
handicap.—Charles McCormick, Boilermak- 
er, 8 Bates Street—-Pittsburgh, Pa., Leader. 


HEADQUARTERS CONNECTICUT STATE BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL 


Office of the President. 
New Haven, Conn., Dec. 4th, 1922. 
To the Members of the Trade Union Move- 
ment: 

Early in this year, the firm that exten- 
sively manufactures brushes of all descrip- 
tion, and known as the Fuller Brush Co., 
of the City of Hartford, Conn., had in con- 
templation the erection of a large set of 
new buildings within the jurisdiction of the 
Structural Building Trades Council of Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Following out an established custom, the 
Council, through its Secretary, Bro. George 
Watson, sent a letter to Mr. Alfred C..Ful- 
ler, President of the Fuller Brush Co., and 
requested him to give consideration to the 
employment of members of the Trade Union 
movement on the proposed building opera- 
tions, and in this letter of Brother Watson’s 
it was guaranteed to Mr. Fuller that there 
would be an extensive advertising of the 
Fuller product by members and friends of 
the Trade Unicn movement if Mr. Fuller 
would employ our men. 

On May ist, 1922, Bro. Watson’s letter 
was answered to Secretary William A. Der- 
mont of the Structural Building Trades Al- 
liance, and this letter was signed by Mr. 
Alfred C. Fuller, President Fuller Brush 
Co., and certain paragraphs of the letter 
from Mr. Fuller we quote as follows: 

“There is one phase of this question that 


is very serious, that is the labor unions are 
attempting through force and coercion to 
gain certain ends, many of which are ex- 
tremely unethical, and are bound to have 
a very unfavorable re-action to the interest 
of labor in general. It makes vyery little 
difference to me that in certain instances 
the employer of labor has resorted to the 
same means.” 

“The thing which I personally object to 
above anything else in organized labor is 
the fact that they refuse to work in the 
same building even though working for dif- 
ferent people, if there is a non-union man 
working. That policy or principle is en- 
tirely wrong from every standpoint, and so 
long as such a rule is in effect, I feel very 
reluctant to use union men, if for no other 
reason it has a direct effect and a detri- 
mental effect on the rights of our own or- 
ganization.” 

After receiving Mr. Fuller’s letter there 
was convened a special session of the Build- 
ing Trades Men of Connecticut, and it was 
voted that a circular letter be sent out to 
all of our friends informing of the attitude 
of the Fuller Brush Co. and requesting in 
the letter that all honorable means be re- 
sorted to, to induce the Company to em- 
ploy Organized Workers on the work fot 
the Fuller Company, this letter was sent 
out and dated June 20th, 1922. 

The Quincy, Ill., Trades and Labor As- 
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sembly after receiving one of the above let- 
ters, appointed a Committee to interview 
the Manager of the Agency of the Fuller 
Brush Co. in Quincy, Ill., and according to 
events the Manager sent a request for in- 
formation to Hartford, Conn., relative to the 
complaint of the Committee in Quincy, Hl., 
and on September 23rd, 1922, a gentleman 
signing himself (J. C. Altrock) Divisional 
Sales Manager, Hartford, Conn., to Mr. Ells- 
worth Staver, the Agent in Quincy, [l., sent 
a letter, part of which reads as follows: 


“As a company we feel that we want to 
save money wherever possible and it so 
happened that a non-union concern made 
the lowest bid and got the contract. This 
concern has nothing against the Union and 
nothing against any individual’s personal 
faith or creed or policies. It simply ac- 
cepted the lowest bid.” 

We ask all members and friends of the 
Trade Union movement to read over the 
paragraphs in the letter of the President of 
the concern (Mr. Alfred C. Fuller) and then 
to read over the one sent by his Sales Man- 
ager of Quincy, Ill., and compare them. You 
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will observe that Mr. Fuller “positively re- 
fuses to have anything to do with Organized 
Wage FElarners” and his Manager says, that 
it was the low bid that prompted the work 
to be done by non-union men. 

You can readily understand that Mr. Ful- 
ler’s letter is the one that displayed the at- 
titude of the Company, and the letter of the 
Manager is one that is trying to deceive you. 


As this fight of Mr. Fuller’s against Union 
Labor is yours as well as against the Build- 
ing Trades of Connecticut, we are asking 
you to please read this communication over 
carefully, and if an agent of the Fuller 
Company approaches you to buy the prod- 
uct of the Fuller Brush Co., which is also 
styled the ‘Hartford Brush,” will you ask 
him or her please, why Mr. Fuller is fight- 
ing Organized wage earners of this country, 
and piease pay no attention to excuses and 
polished talk on the part of agents as to 
why this immense building program was 
erected by non-union men. Thanking you 
for all your patience, I remain, Fraternally 
vours, Frank A. Fitzgerald, President. P. 
O. Box 617, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Compilation of Labor News 


By the A. F. of L. News Service. 


SHIP SUBSIDY BILL 


Washington.—The ship subsidy Dill has 
been reported to the senate by the in- 
terstate commerce committee, and the Mad- 
den amendment, inserted by the house, 
has been stricken from the bill. Friends of 
the bill affected much alarm at this amend- 
ment, which provided that the shipping 
board would have to come to congress every 
year for appropriations. It was claimed this 
would annul contracts or at least place them 
at the mercy of a congress that might be 


hostile to the subsidy scheme. The presi- 
dent went on record against the amend- 
ment, and in a letter to Senator Jones of 


the commerce committee, stated’ that the 
bill might as well be defeated if the amend- 
ment was retained. 


Officers of the International Seamen’s 
union looked upon the Madden amendment 
as more or less of a smoke screen. They 
show that the next section in the bill makes 
it mandatory for the secretary of the treas- 
ury to pay out moneys on the certification 
by officers of the shipping board. The two 
amendments are contradictory, but the sec- 
ond amendment makes it possible for the 
shipping board to carry out contracts, which 
' would quite possibly be upheld by the courts, 
the officers of the seamen’s union points 
out. 


The bill is now before the senate and 
might pass if its friends could force a roll 
call. One senator made the significant state- 
ment that “there will be no subsidy bill be- 


IS BEFORE SENATE. 


cause there will be no vote on the measure.” 

The senate committee divided on the bill, 
11 to 5. In his minority report Senator 
Fletcher said the proposal “involved launch- 
ing the government upon a sea of trouble 
and enormous expense in the form of a di- 
rect contribution from the treasury to spe- 
cific private enterprises. 

“This is a proposal to enact a law adopt- 
ing a permanent policy of the government 
which has been repeatedly proposed hereto- 
fore and as often rejected by congress,” he 
said. 

“The measure is attempted to be sup- 
ported by the assumption that it is sound 
because the opponents of such a policy do 
not propose anything better or different. 
Such an assumption is, of course, unwar- 
ranted. It assumes that if an unwise or 
positively vicious measure is proposed it 
should be accepted unless some substitute 
is suggested.” 


ALLEN BACKS DOWN. 

Emporia, Kan.—Judge Harris of the dis- 
trict court has dismissed the state’s case 
against William Allen White who was 
charged gy Governor Allen with violating 
the “‘can’t-strike” law when he posted a sign 
professing “49 per cent sympathy” with 
striking railroad shop men. 

“This case was commenced recklessly or 
maliciously, without investigation of the 
facts to ascertain whether the prosecution 
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was justified,’ said the court. 

William Allen White posted his sign a 
short time after the shop men’s strike 
started. The governor claimed this was 
sympathizing with an unlawful act, and was 
a violation of the law. The governor se- 
cured enough publicity over the case for half 
a dozen lectures, and then paid no more at- 
tention to it. The accused insisted he was 
denied the right of free expression of opin- 
ion. 
trial. 


ONE-HALF OF FOREIGN TRADE CARRIED 
BY AMERICAN SHIPS. 


Washington.—The United States shipping 
board acknowledges in its annual report 
that 52 per cent of this country’s foreign 
trade last year was “moved in American 
bottoms.” 

The total foreign trade was 80,231,000 long 
tons of cargo. 

These figures do not include coastwise 
trade, in which only American vessels are 
permitted. 

The shipping board’s statement, at a time 
of world-wide economic prostration, is in 
contrast to its propaganda that the “Ameri- 


On three occasions he appeared for ~ 


can flag is being swept from the seven 
seas.” 


FOOD COSTS GOING UP. 

Washington.—Food costs are slowly and 
steadily going up, according to the United 
States bureau of labor statistics. 

During the month, October 15 to Novem- 
ber 15, food costs in 20 of 21 representative 
cities increased as follows: Bridgeport, Den- 
ver, New York and Philadelphia, 3 per cent; 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, Manchester, Mil- 
waukee, Newark, New Haven, Norfolk and 
Portland, Me., 2 per cent; Chicago, Kansas 
City, Little Rock, Omaha, St. Paul, Salt Lake 
City, Savannah and Washington, D. C., 1 per 
cent; New Orleans showed a decrease of 
less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 


ROAD EARNS $85,234,000. 

Washington.—EHarnings of class 1 rail- 
roads in October totaled $85,234,000, or 4.05 
per cent on the value of the properties, as 
fixed by the interstate commerce commis- 
sion. 

Revenues this October were slightly in ex- 
eess of last year, but the decline in net earn- 
ings was caused by the shop men’s lookout. 


Lodge Notices 


The accom- 
panying photo 
is of Wilbur 
S. Roy, Regis- 
ter No. 424300, 
helper and 
member of 
Lodge 257, San 
Francisco, Cal. 
This brother 
has been migs- 
ing since Sep- 
tember 18, 
when he went 
out with a sur- 
veying party 
from McCloud, 
Siskiyan coun- 
ty, and was last heard from at Weed, Cal. 
His wife is anxious to locate him and Chief 
of Police D. J. O’Brien of San Francisco of- 
fers a reward of $10 for information as to 
his whereabouts. He is 35 years old, height 
5 feet 7 inches, weight 130 pounds, eyes 
gray, hair brown, florid complexion. Tatoo 
of heart pierced with arrow on one arm be- 
low elbow. Anyone knowing his location 
write Chief O’Brien. 


Lost Book and Receipts—Heller. 


Brother Miriam Heller, Register No. 70049, 
lost his book and receipts Saturday, Novem- 
ber 18, at Easton, Pa. Anyone having same 
please notify Thomas FE. James, S. L. 140, 
Pen Argyl, Pa. 


O’Conner—Lodge 496. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts of 
James O’Conner, Register No. 353714, or any 
secretary taking up his card, please corre- 
spond with Local 496 of Huron, S. D. He 
left here owing board and room to the 
amount of $60. M. C. Dumdey, F. S. L. 496. 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Sill—Lodge 90. 


Bro. C. EH. Sill, Reg. No. 279068, boiler maker and sus- 
pended member of Lodge 90, owes a note at the State Bank 
of Sugar Creek, Mo., for $100. This note is past due, and 
was endorsed by Bros. J. O. Brooks and Lon Keeton. Any- 
one knowing the whereabouts of these men please correspond 
with C. G. McCoy, Secretary, Lodge 90. August Journal. 


Johnson—Lodge 66. 

Any Secretary taking up the card of Bro. F. T. Johnson, 
Reg. No. 105211, please hold same and correspond with the 
undersigned. This brother left Crane, Mo., the first part 
of May, deserting his wife and baby. By order of Lodge 66, 
F. M. Seaton, Secretary, Lodge 66. September Journal. 


Harnett—Lodge 582. 
Any Secretary taking up the C. C. of Bro. J. P. Harnett, 
Reg. No. 52589, please hold same and correspond with the 
Secretary of Lodge 582, as this brother left here owing Bro. 


Ben L. Cambre the amount of $11.75, which Bro. Cambre 
signed his note for. W. Ll. Curtis, Secretary. September 
Journal. 


Kelly, Et Als—Lodge 16. 

Any Secretary taking up the cards of Thomas Kelly, Reg. 
No. 33870; George Webb, Reg. No. 359023, and John McGee, 
Reg. No. 290686, will please hold same and correspond with 
Lodge 16, as these brothers borrowed various amounts from 
lodge and failed to pay same back. September Journal. 


Orr-McLeese. 

Auy Secretary taking up the card of Adam Orr, Reg. No. 
81792, will kindly notify the undersigned as he owes $76.00 
with interest that he borrowed of Bro. Robt. L. McLeese. 
EE. Ay «Cherington, ) 8.,.-L. +182. , 


Cowles—Lodge 116. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts cof L. C. Cowles, Reg. No. 
250509, please communicate with Secretary of Lodge 116, for 
he left here owing a bill of $20.80. Last heard of he was 
working in Austin, Minn., L. 6506, but left there without 
taking clearance card. Louis Lindsley, C. S., L. 116. Ortober 
Journal, 


Pandoff—Lodge 111. 


Bro. Geo. Pandoff, Reg. No. 408787, left here August Ist 
owing Lodge 111 $58.00 and some money around town, and 
deserting wife and baby, who are destitute, without applying 
for clearance card. Anyone knowing of his whereabouts please 
notify E. BR. Galligan, S., L. 111. October Journal. 


Whalen and O’Brien—Lodge 163. 

Any Secretary receiving cards of Bros. James Whalen, Reg. 
No. 187490, and Patrick J. O’Brien, Reg. No. 110060, will 
hold same and communicate with D. J. McGuinnes, S., L. 
163, to whom they owe money. Novemher Journal. 


INEVITABLE. 

A hotel keeper at an old-fashioned cross- 
roads house in Arkansas had a clerk who 
suddenly develop2d kleptomania, systema- 
tically stealing from the guests until com- 
plaint became general. 

The proprietor was at his wits’ end, but 
because his clerk was a model one ex- 
cept for the slight failing, he hesitated to 
part with him. Finally he solved the prob- 
lem. Over the desk in the office he placed 
this sign: 

“Leave your valuables with the clerk. 
He'll get them anyhow.” 


SCRATCH AWAY. 


A Scotch lady on her death-bed told her 
husband if he married again she would 
scratch her way out of the grave and haunt 
him. In spite of the warning, after an in- 
terval he married again. A friend meeting 
him asked if he was not afraid to marry 
the second time, considering the warning. 

“Afraid! No,’ was the reply. ‘Let her 
scratch, I buried her face down.” 


PARTIAL 
PAYMENTS 


The Best Way to Buy 
Good Securities 
on Convenient Terms 


Send for free Booklet No. 19, which 
explains our plan and terms. 


James M. Leopold & Co. 
Established 1884 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


7 Wall Street New York 


TWENTY ACRES AND PLENTY 


FREE book tells truth about Florida 
land; monthly payments $1 an acre; 
Orange Groves planted, cared for 19 
per cent above cost. 


SYLVESTER E. WILSON 


Dept. A6 Orlands, Fla. 
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For Your EYES 


The Eyes of every Railroad Employee 
are Constantly Exposed to the 
Dangers of Wind, Dust, Coal Gas, 
Smoke and Cinders. 

To Protect your Eyes against Irrita- 
tion and perhaps Permanent Injury, 
use Murine often. This Harmless 


Eye Lotion Soothes, Cleanses and 
Refreshes. Sold by All Druggists. 


Send for FREE Book on Eye Care 
Murine Eye Remedy Co., Dept. AA, Chicago 


FLURINE 


Whatever 
Your 
Question 


Be it the pronunciation of Bolsheviki 
or soviet, the spelling of a puzzling 
word—the meaning of blighty, fourth 
arm, etc., this Supreme Authority— 


WEBSTER’S v 
NEW INTERNATIONAL *, DICTIONARY — 


contains an accurate, final answer. 
400,000 Words, 2,700 Pages. 6,000 
Illustrations. Regular and India-Paper 
Editions. 


G. & €. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Write for specimen pages, prices, etc., 
and FREE Pocket Maps if you name 
this publication. 


All style. 150 Illustrations; secret of getting winter eggs, 
and copy 01 ‘“The Full Egg Basket.’’ Send 25 cents. 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL Dept. 16 Indianapolis, Ind. 


PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! 
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THE LIVING WAGE OF RAILROAD PRESIDENTS:.! 
By Basil M. Manly, Director. 


“The toad beneath the harrow knows 
Exactly where each toothpoint goes; 
The butterfly above the road 
Preaches contentment to the toad.” 


No one, as far as history records, ever 
thought of referring to railroad presidents 
‘as butterflies, Nevertheless, the persistency 
with which many of them have been 
preaching the beautiful Pollyanna gospel of 
contentment to the railroad employes indi- 
cates that somewhere, somehow these solid 
and heavy-jowled gentlemen must possess 
some of the butterfly characteristics. 

Many of us who have watched Mr. Loree, 
Mr. Kruttschnitt, and other species of con- 
tentment for railroad workers flitting about 
from place to place, have wondered how, 
with all the great burdens of the enormous 
properties for which they were responsible, 
they found time to flit and also how much 
honey they had gathered to make them sing 
so sweet a song. Or, rather, to leave this 
somewhat high-flown metaphor, we have 
wondered how large their salaries were that 
they are so outraged at the thought of me- 
chanics getting 75 cents an hour; and what 
large salary cuts they had endured that they 
were so certain. the railroads would be 
wrecked unless all wages were at once 
sharply reduced. 


The Facts at Last. 


The Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce has now furnished us with the 
answers to these two questions in the form 
‘of a series of tables covering 240 pages of 
Volume V of its hearings on railroad reve- 
nues and expenses. These tables show for 
‘97 railroads, large and small, the salaries of 
all officials receiving more than $5,000 per 
year, and the amount of increase or de- 
crease in those salaries between March, 
1920, when the roads were returned to pri- 
vate ownership, and July 1, 1921, when the 
big slash was made in the wages of railroad 
earners. They show also what the salaries 


were in 1914, 1917, in 1920, and during the 
first six months of 1921. Many important 
roads, such as the D., L. & W., Lehigh Val- 
ley, Southern, and Union Pacific failed to 
report, but nevertheless the reports are suf- 
ficiently numerous to be representative. 

This information was called for by Sen- 
ator La Follette in the summer of 1921,) 
about the time when the clamor of the Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Executives for huge re- 
ductions of wages was at its height. The 
Senator evidently was interested to ascer- 
tain just how these railway executives them- 
selves had fared during this period when 
they claimed that exorbitant wages were 
wrecking the roads. This was some eighteen 
months ago. The data have just now been 
compiled and published. This shows how 
very anxious Chairman Cummins and his 
conservative colleagues of the committee 
were to have these vital facts. As a matter 
of fact, they would never have been secured 
if Senator La Follette had not threatened 
a row after he had vainly waited several 
months for them. 

A Bird’s-Eye View. 

Before we descend to some of the more 
juicy details of these statistics, let us first 
take a bird’s-eye view of them and see what 
we can find. 

It will be remembered that the railroad 
executives started their demands for wage 
reductions’ almost immediately after the 
roads were returned to private ownership. 
Their publicity agents, carried at Uncle 
Sam’s expense during the first six months, 
flooded the country with propaganda to show 
the exorbitant wages paid under govern- 
ment management, Let us see what these 
executives thought about their own wages 
and the necessity for slashing them. 

When we examine the tables we find that 
between March 1, 1920, and July 1, 1921, the 
executives of these 97 roads found time to 
secure increases in the salaries of all re- 
ceiving over $5,000 amounting to the neat, 
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little total of $2,546,808. Most of these in- 
creases came soon after the roads were re- 
turned to their private owners. 

At this point it might be well to make it 
clear that no criticism is intended with ref- 
erence to large salaries, as such. ‘The 
laborer is worthy of his hire,” whether he 
toils under the broiling sun or behind a ma- 
hogany desk. Many, but not all, of the 
highest paid executives are, in proportion to 
actual results accomplished, perhaps the 
cheapest men on the road. Certainly, com- 
pared to the enormous gains permitted to 
stock gamblers, financial looters and rail- 
road manipulators, the compensation of all 
railroad officials is quite modest. But when 
we find Chauncey M. Depew receiving 
$25,000 a year from the New York Central, 
possibly in recognition of the valiant serv- 
ices he performed in the Senate, it does seem 
a bit too generous even for a good after- 
dinner speaker. 


There is, moreover, one deplorable feature 
of high salaries. They seem to make their 
possessors hate or envy everybody who gets 
less.’ To the man that makes $5 a day, his 
neighbor who gets $8 a day is not to be 
envied, but congratulated. “It’s all right, he 
earns it,’ he will say. But let him make 
$500 a day and an $8 wage becomes a crime. 
It’s the same way with hours. I happen to 
play golf a bit, and remember several fine 
afternoons spoiled by bank presidents and 
railroad presidents who left their offices at 
12 o’clock to make the atmosphere of the 
golf course blue while they denounced the 
lazy good-for-nothing workmen who wanted 
to cut their hours to a mere 8 or 9 a day. 


Decreases Less Frequent. 


But to return to our railroad presidents 
and their salaries, it may be said that in- 
creases were justified since living costs 
were increasing for them during 1920 as for 
everybody else. Now that may well be, 
although it was not the position assumed by 
the federal government, which refused to 
increase the salary of anyone getting more 
than the magnificent sum of $2,400 during 
the whole period of war prices. Nor was it 
the position assumed by the hard-boiled 
railroad executives. Do you remember how 
they declaimed about the “vicious circle’’. of 
wages and prices, and how wages must be 
cut to start the circle going backward? 
Moreover, on no road were all executives’ 
salaries alike increased, as would have been 
the case if the purpose was to compensate 
for higher prices. The favored few got 
theirs, while others were left without even 
a crumb, 

Passing over this claim, therefore, we 
come next to the question of how much gal- 
aries were decreased after prices began to 
fall and the railroad presidents put on full 
steam to smash the unions and hammer 
down wages. The tables show us that these 
salaries which were raised $2,546,808 have 
been reduced only $435,853. Now, this re- 


» duction is only about one-sixth as large as 


the increase. In other words, these execu- 
tives held on to five-sixths of their increases, 
while the Labor Board in July, 1921, 
trimmed off half the increases which they 
had allowed the wage earners and ampu- 
tated the balance or a little bit more for 
most of them this year. 


In the case of the wage earners, these 
cuts were uniform on all roads. Everybody 
got them. But not so with the executives. 
Some of these highly paid gentlemen cut 
the salaries of their subordinates and for- 
got all about themselves. Some cut salaries 
quite heavily, many more did not cut at all. 


A very few reduced salaries more than they _ 
It is interesting, per- 


had been increased. 
haps significant, that one of these roads 
which cut salaries heavily at the same time 
that wages were cut is the only road in 
the United States which has a woman for 
president, This road is the Georgia, Florida 
and Alabama, operated by Mrs. C. B. Wil- 
liams, president, who received no increase 
in her salary when prices were rising, but 
took a cut of $1,000 and then began to fall. 


Wage Slashes and Salary Boosts. 


One would naturally expect that those 
roads which were most insistent on wage- 
cutting in the interests of economy would 
be the ones which had cut salaries most 
severely, but these statistics show just the 
opposite. The “hard-boiled” roads boosted 
the high salaries and left them up, while 
the roads which have been liberal in their 
wage negotiations have shown a readiness 
to reduce salaries along with wages. The 
Delaware & Hudson and the Southern Pa- 
cific, for example, which have been leaders 
in wage-slashing propaganda, boosted the 
salaries of high executives and forgot to cut 
them down when the wage cuts came. The 
Baltimore & Ohio, on the other hand, 
which has shown a disposition to deal with 


its men on a reasonable basis, gave few of 


its high-salaried executives any increases 
following the return to private management, 
but cut many salaries when they demanded 
that their men accept wage cuts, the presi- 
dent, Daniel Willard, leading the procession 
with a reduction of $7,500 in his $75,000 
salary. 4 

Taking all the roads together, we find 
that out of the 76 which reported salary in- 
creases or decreases for railroad presidents 
and chairmen of boards of directors, 49 
made no changes in the salaries of these 
chief executive officers during the period 


when they were clamoring for wage reduc- 


tions. Hight of the roads first increased 
these top salaries and later reduced them, 
while nine made reductions without having 
made any increases. Twenty, however, in- 
creased the salaries of these presidents and 
board chairmen, most of whom were already 
getting $25,000 a year or more, and then 
failed to reduce them when they were cut- 
ting wages all along the line. It may be, of 
course, that salary reductions on these 
roads required the approval of the presi- 
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dents. Among these presidents who failed 
to demand reductions of their own salaries 
along with wages appear many worthy gen- 
tlemen who have been making the welkin 
ring with denunciations of railroad workers 
for demanding a living wage. The motto 
of these hard-boiled executives is evidently 
“Get all you can and hold fast to what you 
get.” 
The Case of Loree. 

The loudest mouthed of all the labor bait- 
ers and wage slashers is L. F. Loree. 
Doesn’t that name somehow remind you of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, with the bloodhounds 
baying and whips cracking over the backs 
- of the slaves? If he had his way all labor 
leaders would be boiled in oil and all trade 
unionists would be branded. For years he 
has kept the papers full of denunciations of 
every effort to increase wages even when 
prices were leaping upward to the sky. 

Now, during the period of the great open 
shop drive of 1920-22, of which Loree was 
one of the inspirers and promoters, what 
railroad president do you suppose secured 
the biggest increase in his salary? Three 
guesses is enough. Come now! One, two, 
three—L. F. Loree! 

The very same L. F. Loree, who thinks 
workers ought to smile and take anything 
he chooses to hand them, raised his 
$25,000 salary as president of the Delaware 
& Hudson by the neat little sum of $12,500 
on March 1, 1920, and had not lowered it 
up to the time of this report. This was 
apparently the first act after the road went 
back into private control. No wonder Mr. 
Loree is one of the principal advocates of 
private operation of railroads! 

But Loree did much better than that. He 
is no piker. He not only increased his salary 
on the Delaware & Hudson, but he also 
raised his salary as chairman of the board 
of the Kansas City Southern from $30,000 a 
year to $35,000 a year. He did this on April 
1, 1921. It was a fine April fool joke on 
somebody. Maybe it was one on you. 

And that is not all of the joke. The New 
York Directory of directors for 1919-20, the 
latest I have at hand, shows that L. F. 
Loree is president or chairman of the board 
of 34 corporations. It would be interesting 
to know whether he draws salaries from 
each of these 34 corporations, and if so, 
how much. It would also be informing to 
know how much each of these various sal- 
aries was increased during the time that Mr. 
Loree was staging his great open-shop, wage- 
slashing drive. % 

But this is not all. Mr. Loree is also 
director in 24 additional corporations, so we 
might well ask whether to put on a drive to 
cut directors’ fees at the same time. 

At any rate, we do know that Mr. Loree’s 
combined salaries from only two of the 34 
corporations in which he holds executive 
position amounted to $72,500 a year after he 
had received his $17,500 increases. 


The President of 36 Companies. 
While we are on this question of multiple 


salaries we may as well look at one or two 
other examples. There is Mr. A. H. Smith, 
who has made many splendid speeches about 
the exorbitant wages of railroad employes. 
When we find that poor Mr. Smith as presi- 
dent of the New York Central receives only 
a measly $53,550 a year, we feel sorry for 
him. It does seem an outrage. But when 
we look around a bit, we find “A. H. Smith, 
president of the Big Four—$14,060 a year.” 
Of course there are lots of Smiths, and this 
may not be the same man, so we look at 
our Directory of Directors and find it is the 
very same. That looks a bit better and our 
pity begins to ebb. Then we look around 
some-more and run across these items: 

A. H. Smith, president Michigan Cen- 


Dice Reet Stet ERUPT TEay wk a Sedo asel's y) as $13,890 
A. H. Smith, president Boston & 


AIDA ret eater ek met Hee oho e wtt ‘es 5,430 
A. H. Smith, president Pittsburgh & 

TARO DTIC. Cer ee eas cea ee Uc as 5,650 

That makes altogether $92,580. By this 


time our sympathy has all oozed out and 
we find ourselves somewhat dazed and sit 
wondering just what he does to earn the 
$580. Then we come back to life and pick 
up the Directory of Directors again and 
there find that our dear friend Smith has 
Loree backed off the boards, being connected 
with 87 corporations, instead of a paltry 58, 
and an executive officer in 36 of them. 


Of course, we don’t know for sure that he 
draws salaries from each of these 36 and 
directors’ fees from the whole 87, but, judg- 
ing by the records of those whose reports 
we have, itis a fair assumption. This raises 
a big question. If he takes time to deposit 
alr these salaries and directors’ fees, when 
does he find time to do anything else? 


The biggest single salary received by any 
of the railroad executives is the salary of 
$100,000 by Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of 
the board of the Southern Pacific. This is 
the same Mr. Kruttschnitt who has used up 
many square miles of perfectly good white 
paper in newspapers and magazines telling 
the American people about the outrageous 
wage demands of the railroad employes. If 
one had the time it would be interesting to 
find out how much time he has spent in the 
last few years in this kind of propaganda 
and how much he has left for the very seri- 
ous business of looking after the vast empire 
controlled by the Southern Pacific. 


Taking the salaries as a whole, we are 
struck by the great disproportion that exists 
between the salaries of these supreme exec- 
utive officers, who appear to spend so much 
of their time giving newspaper interviews, 
attending banquets, and addressing rotary 
clubs, and the subordinate officials, from 
general managers down, who see that the 
traffic gets over the line. If the president 
gets $50,000, the general manager is likely 
to get only $10,000 or $15,000, while the 
division superintendents, who have to sweat 
blood when anything goes wrong, are lucky 
if they get over $5,000. These operating 
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officials of the railroads are, as a matter of 
fact, among the lowest paid workers in the 
country when their experience, duties and 
responsibilities are taken into account. The 
general counsel, on the other hand, who 
perform the important function of keeping 
the president and directors out of jail and 
advising them how to evade the law, are as 
a rule quite generously compensated. 

From a practical point of view, using the 
word in the sense employed by Roosevelt in 
his famous letter to Harriman, there is 
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probably no reason to become unduly ex- 
cited over any of the facts revealed by 
these salary statistics. Rates probably 
would not be reduced substantially if sal- 
aries were cut to the bone. However, it 
would add very greatly to the tranquility of 
the nation if the high railroad executives 
before launching their next wage-slashing 
drive would have the decency to remove the 
beams from their own eyes before they start 
to poke the motes out of the eyes of their 
employes. 


NATIONAL NON-PARTISAN POLITICAL 


CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE. 


(Continued from January Journal.) 


Minnesota Labor supported Mr. Shipstead 
independent candidate for Senator. Al- 
‘ though the Democrats had a candidate Mr. 
Shipstead was successful over Senator Kel- 
logg. We held a number of conferences and 
wrote many letters to Minnesota labor offi- 
cials in an endeavor to have the situation 
cleared in that state by the withdrawal of 
the democratic candidate. The surprising 
feature of the Minnesota situation is that 
the leaders of the Democratic organization 
desired the withdrawal of the Democratic 
candidate for governor. 

In Washington Mr. James A. Duncan was 
nominated. President Gompers in a letter to 
Mr. James A. Duncan, the labor candidate, 
informed him that his candidacy was apt to 
draw enough votes away from Mr. Dill, the 
Democratic candidate, to permit the election 
of Mr. Poindexter and suggested that Mr. 
Duncan withdraw. He refused to do so. 
This correspondence will be printed in the 
December Federationist. The vote given 
Mr. Duncan, however, was not large enough 
to re-elect Senator Poindexter. Your com- 
mittee believes that no individual member 
of the labor movement should allow himself 
to be forced into a political contest which 
would result in the election of a better and 
relentless antagonist to labor. 

The result in Kansas was a victory for 
Labor. A conference of representatives of 
all Labor organizations in Kansas was called 
by the committee to meet in Emporia, Sep- 
tember 18, 1922, to arrange for a campaign 
that would defeat all candidates in favor of 
the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations 
Act. As a result of that conference Gover- 
nor Allen’s candidate for governor was de- 
feated by a bitter opponent of the Act. 

The election of G. W. P. Hunt as governor 
of Arizona was also a victory for Labor. By 
letters and telegrams from us we were very 
helpful in the election of Mr. Hunt. The 
election of Mr. Smith as governor of New 
York was heartily supported by the Na- 
tional Non-Partisan Political Campaign. The 
elections of J. J. Blaine for governor of 
Wisconsin, A. Victor Donahey for governor 
of Ohio, Fred H. Brown, for governor of 
New Hampshire, Wm. H. Flynn for governor 
of Rhode Island, William E. Sweet for gover- 
nor of Colorado and J. J. Serugham for gov- 
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ernor of Nevada were also the result of La- . 
bor’s activities. © 

Early in the campaign the committee sent 
circular letters to all national and interna- 
tional unions requesting that they urge the 
local unions in New York State to give all 
the assistance within their power to the 
non-partisan campaign. Much correspond- 
ence followed and New York was organized 
effectively to enter the primary and elec- 
tion campaigns. 

At a meeting of the New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor President Gompers men- 
tioned former Governor Smith as the next 
governor of New York. The sentiment ex- 
pressed in that convention set the state 
aflame for Smith. The enormous majority 
he received demonstrates conclusively that 
he had the solid support of Labor and the 
forward looking citizenship. 

The election of Mr. J. C. Walton ag govy- 
ernor of Oklahoma was another victory for 
the wage earners. They had joined with the 
farmers and made an excellent campaign for 
the progressive candidate for governor. The 
re-election of Governor Blaine in Wisconsin 
was the result of his progressive adminis- 
tration. He was heartily supported by La- 
bor. 

Among the pleasant surprises of the cam- 
paign were the many requests made before 
and after the primary election by members 
of the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives for their legislative records 
on measures of interest to Labor. 

The committee was very active in the 
vrimary campaign which resulted in the de- 
feat of a number of anti-labor members of 
congress. Among them were Senators New 
and McCumber and Representatives Camp- 
bell and Copley. It was believed that the 
greater the agitation for acceptable candi- 
dates in the primaries the more interest 
would there be in the elections. While the 
newspapers were daily printing statements 
that there seemed to be no interest being 
taken in the c°mpaign in the various states, 
the correspondence received by the commit- 
tee proved otherwise. Much attention was 
given the determination of the politicians to 
destroy the direct primary system in some of 
the states. Organizers were sent into Idaho 
to help in defeating a plan to destroy the 
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direct primary. This question was called to 
the attention of the labor organizations in 
all states. President Gompers also wrote a 
letter to Senator Borah which was used in 
the campaign. It is now said that the abol- 
ishment of the direct primaries for state of- 
ficials helped to defeat both Governor Mil- 
ler and Senator Calder, and helped in the 
election of Governor Smith and Dr. Cope- 
land. The people are aroused in the prima- 
ries and have more interest in the election. 
Early in the year the Publicity Bureau of 
the National Republican Party began criti- 
cizing th American Federation of Labor and 
Labor generally. Undoubtedly it was be- 
lieved that the propaganda spread against 
Labor since the armistice had been so effec- 
tive that any attack on Labor would dis- 
credit those whom Labor supported. In- 
stead, the propaganda aroused the wage 
earners to the dangers of re-electing the 
present members of Congress. 


Some confusion was caused by the dis- 
tribution of legislative records of members 
of Congress that appeared to be sent out in 
the interest of organized Labor. However, 
these records were not intended to apply to 
strictly labor questions but to issues which 
were said to affect the whole people. The 
influence of the American Labor movement 
was so effective that misunderstandings 
were soon eliminated. 


While it is known that many friends of 
Labor were elected members of the House 
of Representatives until the official reports 
are received a list cannot be prepared. 


Among the successful candidates for 
Senator supported by the National Non- 
Partisan Political Campaign Committee 
are: 

Arizona—Henry F. Ashurst, Dem. 

CaliforniamHiram W. Johnson, Rep. 

Delaware—Thomas F.. Bayard, Dem. 

Indiana—Samuel M. Ralston, Dem. 

Iowa—Smith W. Brookhart, Rep. 

Maryland—William Cabell Bruce, Dem. 

Michigan—W. N. Ferris, Dem. 

Minnesota—Henrik Shipstead, F-Lab. 

Mississippi—Hubert D. Stephens, Dem. 

Montana—Burton K. Wheeler, Dem. 

Nebraska—R. B. Howell, Rep. 

Nevada—Key Pittman, Dem. 

New Jersey—Edward I. Edwards, Dem. 

North Dakota—Lynn J. Frazier, Rep. 

New Mexico—Andrieus A. Jones, Dem. 

New York—Royal S. Copeland, Dem. 

Rhode Island—Peter G. Gerry, Dem. 

Tennessee—Kenneth D. McKellar, Dem. 

Utah—William H. King, Dem. 

Virginia—Claude A. Swanson, Dem. 

Washington—C. C. Dill, Dem. 

West Virginia—Matthew M. Neely, Dem. 

Wisconsin—Robert M. LaFollette, Rep. 

Wyoming—John B. Kendrick, Dem. 

The following candidates opposed were 
defeated: 

Delaware—T. Coleman du Pont. 

Indiana—Alfred J. Beveridge. 

Michigan—Charles HE. Townsend. 

Minnesota—Frank B. Kellogg. 


New Jersey—Joseph §. Frelinghuysen. 
New York—William H. Calder. 

North Dakota—Porter J. McCumber. 
Ohio—Atlee Pomerene. 
Washington—Miles Poindexter. 

West Virginia—Howard Sutherland. 
Wyoming—Frank W. Mondell. 


While a report was made to the Execu- 
tive Council and to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor convention held in Cincin- 
nati on the activities of the National Non- 
Partisan Political Campaign Committee up 
to that time, it was deemed best to include 
that portion in the full report of what was 
done during the entire primary and elec- 
tion campaigns. The result has been grati- 
fying. The lack of funds proved a hin- 
drance in sending out as many speakers as 
it was hoped to the various states. We 
utilized the activity of the A. F. of L. or- 
ganizers. Most of the meager funds at our 
disposal were utilized in the printed word. 
The A. F. of L. is most fortunately situated 
to be of service not only to labor but to 
the high aspirations of the masses of our 
people. Our international unions, state fed- 
erations, city central bodies, their non-par- 
tisan legislative committees and our organ- 
izers are permanent bodies through whom 
may be conveyed the necessary activities 
in order that the rights and welfare of the 
masses of our country may be protected and 
promoted not only upon the economic but 
also the political field. We cannot too 
highly commend the spirit of solidarity and 
activity so excellently displayed. For our 
part, we may also add that we gave every 
effort within our power to contribute to 
the accomplishment of the results both in 
the primaries and the recent elections. 

Your committee recommends that it be 
authorized in the name of the Executive 
Council to endeavor to bring about co-op- 
eration of all labor and progressive organ- 
izations and groups so that there may be 
unity of action to protect and promote the 
rights and interests of the working peo- 
ple and the people generally. 

(Signed) 
SAMUEL GOMPHERS, 
FRANK MORRISON, 
JAS. O’CONNELL, 
Executive Committee, A. F. of L. National 

Non-Partisan Political Campaign Commit- 

tee. 


The following members of the House of 
Representatives were elected either be- 
cause directly supported by the American 
Federation of Labor Non-Partisan Political 
Campaign Committee or because of its op- 
position to their opponents. 

ALABAMA—George Huddleston, 
William B. Bankhead, Dem. 

ARIZONA—Carl Hayden, Dem. 

ARKANSAS—Wm. A. Oldfield, Dem.; 
Otis Wingo, Dem. 

CALIFORNIA—John E. Raker, Dem.; 
Clarence F. Lea, Rep.; John I. Nolan, Rep. 
(who died November 18, 1922); Philip D. 
Swing. Rep. 


Dem.; 
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CONNECTICUT—Patrick B. O’Sullivan, 


Dem. 
DELAWARE—William H. Boyce, Dem. 


GEORGIA—William C. Lankford, Dem. 


ILLINOIS—John W. Rainey, Dem. ; 
Adolph J. Sabath, Dem.; Frank R. Reid, 
Rep.; Edward J. King, Rep.; William HE. 


Hull, Rep.; Henry T. Rainey, Dem.; Thomas 
Ss. Williams, Rep.; Edward E. Denison, Rep. 

INDIANA—William E. Wilson, Dem.; 
John W. Ewing, Dem.; Harry C. Canfield, 
Dem.; Samuel E. Cook, Dem. 

IOWA—William F. Kopp, Rep.; Harry E. 
Hull, Rep.; Cassius C. Dowell, Rep.; L. J. 
Dickinson, Rep.; William D. Boies, Rep.; 
T. J. B. Robinson, Rep. 


KANSAS—Edward C. Little, Rep.; Will- 
iam A. Ayres, Dem. 
KENTUCKY—Allen W. Barkley, Dem.; 


Robert Y. Thomas, Dem.; Arthur B. Rouse, 
Dem.; John M. Robison, Rep. 
LOUISIANA—James O’Connor, Dem: 
MARYLAND—Millard EH. Tydings, Dem.; 
J. Charles Linthicum, Dem.; Sydney HE. 
Mudd, Rep.; Frederick N. Zihlman, Rep. 


MASSACHUSETTS—A. Piatt Andrew, 
Rep.; William P. Connery, Jr., Dem.; Fred- 
erick W. Dallinger, Rep.; Peter F. Tague, 
Dem.; James A. Gallivan, Dem. 


MICHIGAN—Robert H. Clancy, Dem.; 
Roy O. Woodruff, Rep.; W. Frank James, 
Rep. 

MINNESOTA—Oscar E. Keller, Rep.; O. 
K. Vale, Independent; Knud Wefald, Farm- 
er-Labor; Thomas D. Schall, Rep. 


MISSOURI—M. A. Romjue, Dem.; Ralph 
Lozier, Dem.; Jacob L. Milligan, Dem.; 
Henry L. Jost, Dem.; C. C. Dickinson, Dem.; 
Samuel C. Major, Dem.; Clarence Cannon, 
Dem.; Harry B. Hawes, Dem.; J. Scott 
Wolff, Dem.; James F. Fulbright, Dem.; 
Thomas L. Rubey, Dem. 


MONTANA—John M. Evans, Dem. 


NEBRASKA—John H. Morehead, 
W. G. Sears, Rep.; Edgar Howard, ; 
A. C. Shallenberger, Dem.; Robert G. Sim- 
mons, Rep. 

NEVADA—Charles F. Richards, Dem. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—William N. Rogers, 
Dem. 

NEW JERSEY—Elmer H. Geran, Dem.; 
Charles Browne, Dem.; Frank J. McNulty, 
Dem.; Daniel F. Minahan, Dem.; Frederick 
R. Lehlback, Rep.; John J. Eagan, Dem.; 
Charles F. X. O’Brien, Dem. 


NEW MEXICO—John Morrow, Dem. 


NEW YORK—Loring M. Black, Jr., Dem.; 
Charles I. Stangle, Dem.; John F. Quayle, 
Dem.; William E. Cleary, Dem.; David J. 
O’Connell, Dem.; Hmanuel Celler, Dem.; 
Nathan D. Perlman, Rep.; John J. Boylan, 
Dem.; John F. Carew, Dem.; Samuel Marx, 
Dem.; Florello H. La Guardia, Rep.; Meyer 
Jacobstein, Dem.; James M. Mead, Dem. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Claude Kitchin, 
Dem.; William C. Hammer, Dem.; Robert 
L. Doughton, Dem.; Zebulon Weaver, Dem. 


NORTH DAKOTA—George M. Young, 
Rep.; James H. Sinclair, Rep. 

OHIO—Roy G. Fitzgerald, Rep.; John L. 
Cable, Rep.; Isaac R. Sherwood, Dem.; 
Israel M. Foster, Rep.; Martin L. Davey, 
Dem.; C. Ellis Moore, Rep.; John Mc- 
Sweeney, Dem.; W. M. Morgan, Dep.; 
Frank Murphy, Rep.; John G. Cooper, Rep.; 
Charles A. Mooney, Dem.; Robert aeeer 
Dem. 

OKLAHOMA—Everett B. Howard, Dem.; 
William W. Hastings, Dem.; Charles D. Car- — 
ter, Dem.; Tom McKeown, Dem.; F. B. 
Swank, Dem.; Elmer Thomas, Dem. 

OREGON—Nicholas J. Sinnott, Rep.; El- 
ton Watkins, Dem. ; 

PENNS YLVANIA—John J. Casey, Dem.; 
William M. Croll, Dem.; Herbert W. Cum- 
mings, Dem.; Frank C. Sites, Dem.; Sam- 
uel F. Glatfelter, Dem.; Everett Kent, Dem.; 
M. Clyde Kelly, Rep.; John M. Morin, Rep.; 
Guy E. Campbell, Rep. 

RHODE ISLAND—JEREMIAH E. O’Con- 
nell, Dem. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Royal 
Rep. 

TENNESSEE—B. Carroll Reece, Rep.; J. 
Will Taylor, Rep.; S. D. McReynolds, Dem.; 3 
Cordell Hull, Dem.: Ewin L. Davis, Dem.; 
Gordon Browning, Dem. 

TEXAS—Hatton W. 
Fritz G. Larham, Dem. 


VIRGINIA—Schuyler 
George C. Peery, Dem. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Benjamin L. Rosen- 
bloom, Rep.; R. H. L. Allen, Dem.; Stuart 
F. Reed, Rep.; G. W. Johnson, .Dem.; 
Thomas J. Lilly, Dem.; J. Alfred Taylor, 
Dem. 

WISCONSIN—Henry Allen Cooper, et 
Edward Voigt, Rep.; John M. Nelson, Rep.; 
John C. Schafer, Rep.; Florian Lampert, 
Rep.; Joseph D. Beck, Rep.; Edward HE. 
Browne, Rep.; George J. Schneider, Rep.; 
James A. Frear, Rep.; Hubert H. Peavey, 


C. Johnson, 


Sumners, Dem.; 


Otis Bland, Dem.; 


Rep. 
SUMMARY: 
Democrats *%...222 2) eee 97 
Republicans): .¢). 3) see 57 
Farmer:Labor/:. 4... 4: .)) eee 1 
Independent .. Sai... eee 1 
Total)... Seg ne ee 158 


THE BETTER ’OLE. 


A bad fire broke out in a garage on the 
main automobile route between New York 
and Boston and apparatus from half a doz- 
en nearby small towns was rushed to the 
scene. When the chief of the first appara- 
tus to arrive dashed in, he was amazed to 
see the proprietor sitting on a chair in the 
middle of the flaming structure. 

“For Pete’s sake, get out quick!” bellow- 
ed the chief. “This place is full of gaso- 
line and it’ll be blown skyhigh any second.” 

“Can’t leave,” calmly retorted the pro- 
prietor. “A guy said he’d drop around in 
ten minutes and pay me five dollars he’s 
been owin’ me for a month.” 
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THE STRIKING SHOPMEN MAKING PROGRESS. 


Since our last issue settlements on two systems have been reached and these lend 
encouragement to those still on the picket line. A final and satisfactory settlement with 
the Erie Railroad is, we are told, satisfactory to its twenty thousand shopmen. This 
has been hanging fire for some time and it is gratifying to know a satisfactory settle- 
ment has been reached. The shopcrafts accepted settlement with the Great Northern 
and returned to work, and we are informed the officials of that system are acting in a 
spirit of fairness and conciliation and we hope all differences will be satisfactorily 
ironed out and adjusted. 

The men on the International Great Northern entered into some kind of a gentle- 
man’s agreement with the officials, but, according to resolutions appearing in this 
issue, it would appear the officials of the road are not living up to this agreement. We 
are told that under-officials of this road, a short time previous, made a satisfactory 
agreement with the men, but those higher up repudiated it, and it is quite likely that 
the present want of faith shown emanates from the same source. It would be well for 
all to stay away from this road until the management is brought to a proper respect 
for their plighted promises. 

There are many indications that go to show the strike is telling more and more, 
day by day, on all the strike bound roads. The public is coming to realize that it is 
the stubbornness and unfairness of the officials, rather than through any fault of the 
men, that the strike has been prolonged to this date, to the discomfort and loss of the 
public, which officials of the roads prated so much about some time ago. 

These officials have tried every subterfuge possible to induce the men to desert 
their ranks and return to work. First they gave a time limit in which all would be 
reinstated. Then they offered large bribes to men to go back and other bribes for 
getting others to return with them. When these did not procure results they secured 
a nation-wide, drastic injunction in order to stampede them back, but this, too, failed, 
and now they are busily engaged with all their emissaries and hired tools they can 
command in trying to stir up feeling and mob action in the various cities and towns 
where they think they have a chance of getting away with it. 

This shows conclusively how desperate they have become and how hopeless their 
obstinate and unfair actions has become. They despair of breaking the solidarity and 
unity of the men by fair means, and would now seek the assistance of the mob and 
Judge Lynch, but they will find this a boomerang that will do them far more harm 
than the men and will result in their undoing. ' 

The strikers-are maintaining a fair and peaceful strike. They are law-abiding 
citizens and the American spirit of justice and fair play will protect them in their 
rights. If the railroad officials were acting in good faith and wanted to settle this 
strike on a fair basis, they could have done so months ago, and even now could do so 
within twenty-four hours on every road still strike bound, but they do not seek a 
settlement, but to destroy all organizations among the men and employ and use them 
as industrial slaves. In this they will not succeed, and if they persist in their present 
unfair designs the trouble of the roads will continue for the next five or ten years. 
The indomitable and unconquerable spirit that animated our armies on the battle fields 
of France animates the ranks of labor fighting for industrial justice, and they will not 
allow themselves to become industrial slaves. 

If the roads want a fair and honorable settlement, they can secure it, but if they 
are not willing for such then the fight will go on indefinitely. 
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MOB LAW RULES IN ARKANSAS. 


The daily papers recently told of the murderous and brutal doings of mobs in 
Harrison and other towns in Arkansas along the line of the Missouri and North 
Arkansas Railroad. We are told that train loads of men came into Harrison heavily 
armed, and, forming into a mob, proceeded to wreak vengeance upon the railroad men 
living there, who have been on strike for a long time against the unfair officials of 
that road. 

This mob hung one of the strikers, and it is rumored that several others met a 
like fate, brutally beat up a large number of other strikers and drove them out of 
town. It then proceeded to beat up various others, among whom was the marshal of 
the town, and a prominent hotel proprietor, for no other reason than they were sus- 
pected of being in sympathy with the men on strike. 


The excuse for these high-handed outrages was that some wooden trestles or 
bridges were burned along the line of that road recently. No evidence was shown that 
any of the men brutally assaulted or the one hung by the mob had anything to do with 
their burning. In fact, no evidence has been shown as to the cause of these burnings. 
They could easily be set on fire by live coals dropping from defective ash pans of 
passing locomotives, as hundreds of such cases have happened on other roads in the 
past; or the officials could have connived to have some old trestles about ready for 
condemnation set on fire in order to arouse this mob spirit. 

It will be remembered that in the spring of 1921, shortly after the men went on 
strike, the officials raised a hue and cry against the men, and ran a special train along 
its line, gathered up a mob, and with a free ride and plenty of booze, brought this 
armed, howling mob into Harrison, and it ran amuck among the strikers, and their 
leaders were ordered out of town on the threat of death. No lives were taken by this 
first mob, but the last one was more bloodthirsty and proceeded to hang an old and 
respected citizen, who had raised a family, has a son a cadet at West Point Military 
Academy, a daughter married, and other children, and his life was taken simply 
because he was a striker. 

The Governor of Arkansas was appealed to for troops to restore law and order, 
but he cowardly refused to send any. Evidently law and order is at a low ebb in that 
section. One of the most sinister phases of the matter is that an accommodating 
judge of one of the courts, we are told, obligingly furnished members of this mob with 
commissions as law enforcers, thus linking up his court with a Judge Lynch tribunal. 

The people of that state owe it to themselves, for the sake of their good name as 
law-abiding citizens, as well as for the future peace and security of their citizens, to 
investigate this matter and mete out punishment to the guilty for these brutal outrages 
and murders. If any one is found guilty of the destruction of these trestles or bridges 
they should be punished, but it should be through due process of law and after they 
have been given a fair trial and found guilty. 

This strike, which embraces all branches of railroad service, was caused by the 
arbitrary action of the officials of the road when they refused to abide by a decision 
of the Labor Board and arbitrarily reduced wages, and since the men stopped work 
have been trying to destroy their organizations. Failing in that, they now raise the 
mob spirit and commit all kinds of depredations against the men and their families. 

The public press has been “feeding up” the people on the horrors of the regret- 
table Herrin affair. We hope it will be equally interested in exposing and condemning 
this outrage. 


MEMBERS ON STRIKE SHOULD BE LOYALLY SUPPORTED. 


We wish to appeal to our members at work, and especially those working on rail- 

roads that have settled up, to come to the assistance of their brothers who are still on 
the picket line, and who, after seven months’ sacrifices are still undaunted and deter- 
minedly maintaining their forces. The strike on these roads have changed into a 
lockout, for, since the Baltimore agreement was entered into by some of the roads 
there has been no great or difficult differences between the men and the management 
if the latter wanted to be fair, but they are doggedly holding out with the hope of 
peenoyiny all organization among the men and reducing them to a state of industrial 
slavery. 
Those who have returned to work should bear in mind they are vitally interested 
in the outcome. Their future welfare as organized men is closely connected with the 
result. If, through want of means, the men still on strike should fail, it is not hard to 
figure up what the general result would be, even upon those now at work. 


It was solemnly agreed by those representing you that every one returning to 
work under the Baltimore agreement should contribute one day’s pay, each pay period, 
for the support of the men remaining on strike. While this may seem large to some, 
surely it is much easier to contribute two days a month than it is to man the picket 
line every day in the month and month after month. We understand that many have 
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failed to meet their obligation in this matter, and we believe in doing so they are taking 
a near-sighted view of the matter, therefore we appeal to them to take a more liberal 
and wiser view of the matter and promptly come forward with their payments. Re- 
member, you entered into a solemn compact with your fellow members, when you came 


de Sate oats 1st, in protest against unfair treatment, you agreed to stand together to 
e end. 


~ While some roads have settled up, and through this means you are now at. work, 
your obligation to those still on strike is just as binding and appealing as if you, too, 
were still on the picket line. 


_ Resolve that from now on you will do your full duty in paying these contributions 
promptly and cheerfully, and that you will do all you can to urge others to do likewise. 
Your brothers on the picket line are appealing to you. Are you going to answer that 
appeal? Let your payments be your answer. . 


THE I. C. COMMISSION ORDERS INVESTIGATION OF SERVICE DE- 
FAULTING ROADS. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued two orders recently that, if 
carried out conscientiously and efficiently, will do much to clarify the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the railroad situation and inform the public as to the true cause of the 
trouble in failure to furnish cars and move traffic promptly; and at the same time, if 
the penalties for violations of the laws are enforced, many of the roads will be 
mulcted to the tune of millions of dollars for violating the safety appliance laws. 


_It is admitted that more than half of the motive power and a large part of the 
rolling stock is defective. There are heavy penalties provided for violations of these 
provisions, So far we have not learned of a single penalty being imposed during the 
past six months for such violations. On the other hand, we have. heard of numerous 
cases where government inspectors, after examining engines and finding them defec- 
tive, placed tags upon them, which forbid their further use until repaired, and there 
is a heavy penalty for removing these tags until repairs are completed, but we are told 
that in numerous cases these tags would be removed as soon as the inspector left and 
the engines returned to service without these repairs being made. 


The Commission also ordered an investigation of the increased cost of repairs for 
the past several months, due to the roads’ refusal to settle with their old employees, 
and trying to keep up repairs with incompetent help. 


A Wall Street report a short while since stated this extra cost amounted to 16 
per cent. This does not sound imposing, but when this percentage is reduced to dollars 
and cents it is found to represent several hundred millions of dollars; and still this 
does not cover the usual amount of repairs, for very little back shop general repairs 
have been made. The most the roads have been able to do with this greatly enlarged 
cost was an inferior quality of running repairs. 


We hope full investigations of these matters will be made and the results made 
public, so that the people may know the full facts in the case. This standard of ineffi- 
ciency. is in line with the action of the railroad officials in 1921 having hundreds of 
millions of repairs done in contract shops at a cost of from three to six times what it 
would cost to have the work done in their own shops, and, while this work was being 
contracted out, tens of thousands of their own employees were laid off. The officials 
prate about the wage cost, but it is not half so costly as their own efficient manage- 
ment, 


TECHNICAL ARTICLE CROWDED OUT. 


We regret to have to announce that the technical article on laying out was 
crowded out of this issue owing to.limited space. This article embraced a two-page 
cut, in addition to a lengthy article of explanation. However, we hope to find room 
for them in the next issue. No doubt this delay will be a disappointment to many who 
are following up these problems and working out each one as they appear. We have 
received words of praise for them from many sources. 


THE GOADED JADE WINCES. 


- The severe condemnation of the methods and policies of the steel trust in its deal- 
ings with its large army of employees, which was contained in the Inter-Church report 
on the steel strike in 1919, has been a thorn’in the side of this octopus of the steel 
industry, and its officials have been trying, since this report was made public, to 
discredit it, as well as those who made it; in fact, they exerted every possible influence 
to prevent the report being made public, and now, after a lapse of two years, it has | 
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secured the services of an apologist in the person of one Marshall Olds, who has 
written a five hundred page book in an effort to discredit the report. 


But propaganda, apologies and special pleading books will not avail when the 
cold facts in the case prove that the charges contained in this report are true. A large 
part of the steel trust employees are forced to work twelve hours a day, and, up to a 
very recent date, seven days a week, and at the periods when they change night and 
day shifts, which is every two weeks, they are forced to work for twenty-four hours 
without rest. Such long hours of toil are destructive of human life, and very much out 
of tune with the present conditions and times. 


That they are unnecessary is admitted by E. H. Gary, head of the steel trust, 
recently, in an indirect way, when he is quoted as saying that competition was forcing 
this industry in Europe to go back to longer hours. This competition is coming from 
the United States. Thus the twelve-hour day here is not only detrimental to the em- 
ployees here, but if continued will eventually force long hours on the people of other 
countries. 


Mr. Gary, and those who join with him in making the heartless and inhuman 
policies of the steel trust, will find they have been tried before the court of public 
opinion and a verdict of guilty entered against them of unfairness and oppression of 
their employees, and no matter how much of its half billion surplus spent in subsidizing 
writers of books, it will not change that verdict. Humanity and our civilization de- 
mands the shorter work day, fair conditions and wages, and collective bargaining. 


QUOTATIONS. 


If those who are the enemies of innocent amusements had the direction of the 
world, they would take away the spring, and youth, the former from the year, the 
latter from human life.—Balzac. 


If anger is not restrained, it is frequently more hurtful to us than the injury that 
provokes it.—Seneca. 


Charity is a principle of prevailing love to God and good will to men, which 
effectually inclines one induced with it to glorify God and do good to others.—Cruden. 


Men must decide on what they will not do, and then they are able to act with 
vigor in what they ought to do.—Mencius. 


Power will intoxicate the best hearts, as wine the strongest heads, no man is 
wise enough, nor good enough, to be trusted with unlimited powers; for, whatever 
qualifications he may have evinced to entitle him to the possession of so dangerous 
a privilege, yet when possessed, others can no longer answer for him, because he 
can no longer answer for himself.—Colton. 


That man is to be accounted poor, of whatever rank he be, and suffers all the 


pains of poverty, whose expenses exceed his resources, and no man is, properly 
speaking poor but he.—Paley. 


Authority is properly the servant of justice, and political powers are arbitrary and 
illegitimate if not based upon qualifications for that service. This is the doctrine of 
the ethical derivation of authority or public power as opposed to that of an uncon- 
ditional and inherent sovereignty.—D. A. Wasson. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE 


The Genesee Boiler Works, Rochester, N. Y. (Unfair.) Wilmington Iron Works, Wilmington, N. C. (Unfair.) 

Rochester Tank & Boiler Works, Rochester, N. Y. (Unfair.) Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt Lake City, 

Billberg Boiler Works, Houston, Texas. (Strike on.) Utah. (Unfair.) ; 

Atlantic Refining Co., Franklin, Pa. (Unfair.) Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 

The Lucey Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. (Strike on.) J. D. Cousins Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. (Unfair.) 

Morse Bros. Mach. & Supply Co., Denver, Colo. (Unfair.) | Lake Erie Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. (Unfair.) r 

Ajax Boiler Works, Denver, Colo. (Unfair.) W. K. Henderson Machine Foundry & Boiler Works, Shreve- 

S. F. Bowers & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. (Unfair.) port, La. (Unfair.) 

Probo Foundry and Mach, Co., Portland, Me. (Strike.) Petroleum Iron Works. (Unfair to our members Port of. 

Oscar Daniels Ship Yard, Tampa, Fla. (Strike on.) New York.) 

Mathilsan Alkali Works, Saltbille, Va. (Strike on.) The Berkeley Machine Works, Inc., Norfolk, Va. (Unfair.) 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. (Federated strike The Liberty Iron & Wire Works, Norfolk, Va, (Unfair. 
on.) f Rushton Foundry & Machine Co., Alexandria, La. (Unfair.) 

McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, Md. (Unfair.) Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. (Unfair.) 

Lebannon Boiler Works, Lebannon, Pa. (Unfair.) American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Missouri & North Arkansas Ry. (Federated strike on.) (Unfair. ) 

arpa ss a cae Machine Co., Hopkins, Minn. ye Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, Kans. (Un- 
s 8 on. r. 

Cosden Refining Co., Tulsa, Okla. (Lockout.) Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. (Unfair.) 

Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. (Unfair.) Puget Sound Machinery Depot, Seattle, Wash. (Strike on.) 


Wm. P. Copping Contract Ship & Tank Works, New Boat Repair Corporation, Jersey City, N. J. (Strike on.) 
Orleans, La. (Unfair.) John O’Brien Boiler Co., St. Louis, Mo. (Unfair.) 


‘ 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 
REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN. 


(Period December 16, 1922, to January 15, 
1923, Inclusive.) 
Christmas Benefit Entertainment. 

Resuming my report on the benefit enter: 
tainment which the Railroad Shopmen’s Re: 
lief Committee of Chicago, Ill., staged at 
Ashland Boulevard Auditorium on Tuesday 
evening, December 12, 1922, a more complete 
statement can be made in this issue of The 
Journal and I respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing for the benefit of The Journal read- 
ing membership as a means of demonstrat- 
ing what can be accomplished for our mem- 
bers on strike when the right sort of co- 
operation is indulged in. 

The following return is the result of three 
weeks’ persistent effort on the part of the 
committee and the members at work on the 
fair railroads who so ably co-operated with 
us in this enterprise: 

5 Tickets Cash 
Total tickets purchased by 
various local unions....... 1,570 $1,570.25 
Total tickets sold by commit- 
teemen and sales of mis- 


cellaneous source ........ 1,581 1,581.00 


3,151 $3,151.25 
December 22, 1922, distributed . 
among 442 strikers.............. $2,050.88 


Overhead expense of benefit 
On terlainMent) irs wae a vie Jos 1G RS 857.20 

Return on tickets December 23, 
1922, to January 15, 1923........ 243.17 
$3,151.25 


Gross return benefit entertainment. $3,151.25 
POT TGR” re csted « ai See bee fare Inisnd we © le’ «''eie ie 857.20 


PG GeO URC iisa ss 4.0 oo) aha shai ale Bp 'a'siaje cele $2,294.05 
Tabulated statement is being sent to all 
local unions and to all committeemen who 
participated in making this worthy cause a 
success, 
Tag Day Equipment. 

The committee still has on hand consid- 
erable coin boxes, sashes and tags in good 
condition which we will donate to any group 
of men on strike to assist them in raising 
money in their home city. All that is re- 
quired is that you state clearly the date 
you will hold your tag day and allow a few 
days for shipping. Address your telegrams 
or letters to Ed. Osborn, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, No. 245 West Forty-fifth Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. We have shipped equipment to 
several points to date. 


Smoker and Vaudeville Show. 
The Railroad Shopmen’s Relief Committee 


of Chicago, Ill, is now preparing for 
another benefit for the men on strike in 
this city. This time the affair will be a 
smoker and vaudeville show. Through 
friends we again secured exemption from 
Federal War Tax. This means considerable 
to the men. Tickets are $1.00 per person. 
The committee is now visiting various local 
unions and from the activity and interest 
taken in the affair we should be able to 
realize a neat sum for the “boys on the 
bricks.” Some fifty odd local unions were 
solicited by the committee for our previous 
show and we propose to put this one over 
as good, or better, if possible to do so. This 
smoker will be held at the C. §S. P. S. hall, 
No. 1126 West Highteenth street, near Ra- 
cine avenue, in the near West Side section 
of the city, easily accessable to all who 
attend, The date, Wednesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1923. All members residing in 
Chicago and vicinity are requested to attend 
and to assist in swelling the net receipts 
for the brothers still on strike. For tickets 
telephone Edward Osborn, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, YARDS 6729. Address, 245 W. Forty- 
fifth street, Chicago, III. 


Federal and Police Court Litigation Conclu- 
sion. 


During the past month the writer has at- 
tended regular meetings of Lodges Nos. 227, 
434 and 429. Mass meeting Rock Island 
striking shopmen, various committee meet- 
ings, business engagements, railway depart- 
ment, relative to organization matters, etc. 
In Federal Court, Judge Carpenter sitting, 
we had four strikers dismissed on De- 
cember 18, 1922. This case has been pend- 
ing since August 26th, when bond was made. 
On December 20, 1922, two strikers were 
dismissed and fine and costs suspended in 
police court at South Chicago, Judge Ehler 
sitting. This clears up six additional de- 
fendant cases in federal and police court. 
We still have a few pending. At this time 
I again express my sincere appreciation to 
all those who have so loyally assisted the 
writer in connection with the many mat- 
ters we have been called upon to care for 
during the past thirty days. 


Trusting that the New Year will bring to 
our members on strike more sincere co- 
operation from their brothers at work and 
satisfactory adjustments with their re- 
spective railroads, and with sincere best 
wishes, I am, fraternally yours, Jos. P. 
Ryan, International Vice-President. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT NOLAN. 


Portsmouth, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
I submit the following report in connec- 


tion with the strike situation in and around 
Norfolk, Va., as well as my visit to Lodge 20, 
Jacksonville, Fla., also the conditions that 
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confront the organized labor movement of 
America for year 1922 and at present. 


The railroad shop crafts on strike against 
the four, die-hard railroads in this territory 
are still standing loyal and shoulder to 
shoulder in their. fight to hold intact—hi- 
man rights and Industrial liberty, and are 
still fighting and will continue to do so, un- 
til justice is firmly established and slavery 
dead, gone and forgotten as freemen never 
will be tagged with a badge that only means 
in the future the total debasement of the 
wage-workers of our country, that’s why the 
railroad shop crafts are lined up in a nation- 
wide strike in order that the principles that 
underlie our Government shall not be ban- 
ished forever. , 


During the month of December I had the 
pleasure of visiting Jacksonville, Fla., and 
also meeting many of the old time members 
of many of the lodges in that particular sec- 
tion of the Southland, and employed at the 
Seaboard-Air-Line shops in that city, ow- 
ing to unfair conditions in the shops they 
formerly worked in, but the old timers above 
referred to, declare for no surrender as 
victory must be wrenched from the Ameri- 
can Kaisers now and forever. 


On Monday, December 18th, attended a 
meeting of Lodge 20, Jacksonville, Fla., with 
Brother J. C. Garey in the chair, who sure 
conducts a Lodge meeting on a business 
basis and in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion, which has the entire approval of the 
membership of Lodge 20, because his rulings 
and decisions and explanations when neces- 
sary was entirely satisfactory to the mem- 
bers present. 


The Corresponding Secretary of Lodge 20, 
(Brother EH. S. Ryan) is a faithful and care- 
ful officer in the interest of the members of 
Lodge 20, as well as the International 
Brotherhood always on the job when the in- 
terest of the members are involved either 
financially or otherwise, in fact from my ob- 
servation at that meeting I must say that 
Lodge 20 has a good set of officers and with 
one object in view at all times, the protec- 
tion of its members. 


The meeting of Lodge 20 referred to in this 
report was held in the Home of Labor, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., a beautiful building right in 
the business district and only a short dis- 
tance from the Union Station. In fact its an 
ideal home and a credit to the trades union- 
ists of that city, and the writer was much 
pleased when he entered the hall owing to 
the large number of members present on 
that occasion, came there to discuss two 
very important propositions that was upper- 
most in their minds at that time, and I must 
say that both propositions was debated bv 
most of the members present, and in a man- 
ner that was entirely satisfactory to the 
undersigned, as their explanation was fair 
owing to the complications both financially 
and otherwise that confront our member- 
ship on the die-hard railroads in that sec- 


tion, nevertheless the members of Lodge 20 
proved beyond a shadow of doubt on that 
occasion and by their vote which was 
unanimous, that the financial protection of 
their Brother members when in need was 
their first consideration, may that same 
brotherly feeling and unity of action exist 
in every lodge room of the International 
Brotherhood whose members have returned 
to work under favorable conditions as was 
displayed in Lodge 20 on December 18th in 
freely giving their, mite to their fellow mem- 
bers still on strike and in conclusion I de- 
sire to thank members one and all for cour- 
tesy shown the writer not only at the meet- 
ing, but by a committee while in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and trust I will have the oppor- 
tunity in the near future to pay another visit 
and under more favorable conditions than at 
present to the Brothers whom such ‘condi- 
tions were unknown in the past. 


The year 1922 has been a year of strug- 
gles to overcome an organized combination 
that seeks the destruction of the labor move- 
ment not only in the railroad industry, but 
other industry that employs skilled labor, 
as almost every known agency of the big 
interests has used every power to block the 
efforts of organized labor for fair conditions 
not only by unfair employers to reduce 
wages and destroy organization, but use 
judicial power and propaganda in most all 
the daily papers of our country for that 
purpose and that only, while their battle cry 
has been the open shop but their efforts of 
destruction against organized labor has been 
a total failure even when millions of work- 
ers were out of employment and their fami- 
lies facing a condition almost unhuman star- 
vation, yet in the open shoppers has lost out 
and the labor movement is here and here to 
stay regardless of all opposition as their un- 
holy movement of destruction was met by 
American Freemen who don’t nor never will 
surrender their constitutional rights under 
fire, the fight is still on, but when organ- 
izer labor stands shoulder to shoulder de- 
feat is impossible, and in co-operation with 
organized labor let us in the future use that 
great weapon the ballot box which we failed 
to grasp its power in the past, for when we 
fully understand what we are up against 
and that little silent power in our hands 


(the ballot) our future is safe with the open: 


shoppers gone and forgotten to that land 
called oblivion. 


And in conclusion let every organized man ~ 


and woman lend their active efforts in build- 
ing up and advancing the interests of the 
labor movement, as well as impressing on 
those who yet don’t understand the ab- 
solute necessity of organization in this day 
and time to become members of it, and 
when they do, make them progressive and 
active in the work of their local organization 
as well as the general labor movement, in ai- 
tending meetings regular, and also taking an 


‘active part in the proceedings and always 


found boosting any proposition that is right, 
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and blocking any proposition that is wrong, 
and in doing so we place the labor move-- 
ment in a position where it belongs as a 


sound business institution as a protection _ 


of the wage workers of our country. 


With best wishes for success in the fu- 
ture, as well as fraternal regards to the 
rank and file of the International Brother- 


hood, and a happy New Year is the wish of 


yours truly, Thos. Nolan, I. V. P. 


Agreements 


Between Division No. 4, Railway Employees 
Department, A. F. of L. and the Rail- 
way Association of Canada. 

It is agreed beween the following Rail- 

ways: 

Canadian National Railways, 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

Dominion Atlantic Railway, 

Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway, 

Grand Trunk Railway, 

Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, 

Kettle Valley Railway. 

Quebec Central Railway, 

Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way, i 

Winnipeg, Joint Terminals, 

Toronto, Hamilon and Buffalo Railway, 

Edmonton, Dunvegan.and British Colum- 
bia Railway, represented for the purpose of 
this Agreement by the Railway Association 
of Canada, and the Railway Employees’ De- 
partment, Division No. 4, American Federa- 
ion of Labor: 

That effective December 1st, 1922, (the 
rates as paid by the Railways between July 
16th and November 30th, 1922, being hereby 
confirmed) Wage Agreement No. 4 and Sup- 
plements ‘‘A” and “B” are further amended 
as follows: 

RULE 43.—The rate for all mechanics 
who were receiving seventy-seven (77c) 
cents or more per hour under Supplement 
“B” to Wage Agreement No. 4 has been de- 
creased seven (7c) cents per hour, thus 
establishing for such mechanics a minimum 
rate of seventy (70c) cents per hour. 

Other mechanics in the Car Deparment, 
and other unclassified mechani:s, who were 
receiving seventy-two (72c) cents per hour, 
under Supplement “B” to Wage Agreement 
_ No. 4, have been decreased nine (9c) cents 
per hour, hus establishing for such me- 
chanics a minimum rate of sixty-three (63c) 
cents per hour. 

RULE 44.—Apprentices, helpers and oth- 
er classes of workmen covered by Wage 
Agreement No. 4, and Supplements “A” and 
“Bp” thereto, have been decreased seven (7c) 
cents per hour. A minimum rate of forty- 
seven (47c) cents per, hour is thus estab- 
lished for helpers. This decrease of seven 
(7c) cents per hour is also applicable to men 
‘paid on stp rates provided in paragraphs 
__(M) and (N), Clause 7, Wage Agreement 


No. 1,, except those provided for in Rule 45. 

The step rates will not, however, be ap- 
plied to men entering the service on and af- 
ter December, Ist, 1919, except, if trans- 
ferred from another railway, employees will 
carry with them the step rate paid on such 
railway. 

The step rates will expire December ist, 
1922, and from that date men affected will 
receive the minimum rate of their craft. 

Regular apprentices between the ages of 
16 and 21, engaging to serve a five years ap- 
prenticeship, shall be paid as follows: 

C: Per hour 
Starting out rate and for first six 


montlsrss RF i RE. SSO LN. 27 ~=S—cents 
Second six months i. ........... 291% cents 
Second year—First six months..32° cents 
Second year—Last six months...341% cents 
Third year—First six months....37 cents 
Third year—Last six months ....39% cents 
Fourth year—First six months...44% cents 
Fourth year—Last six months... .52 cents 
Fifth year—First six months....59% cents 
Fifth year—Last six months...... 67 cents 


provided, however, that the basic minimum 
rate for their respective crafts shall not be 
exceeded. 

RULE 45.—Linemen and others covered 
by Rule 141 shall receive sixty-six (66c) 
cents per hour. 

Groundmen covered by Rule 142 shall re- 
ceive sixty (60c) cents per hour. 

Electric transfer table operators, coal pier 
elevator operators and coal pier electric 
hoist operators as covered by Rule 143 shall 
receive fifty-three (53c) cents per hour. 

RULE 179.—Coach Cleaners will be paid 
minimum of thirty-eight (38c) cents per hour. 
Overtime and other conditions of this Agreée- 
ment will apply to Coach Cleaners. Coach 
Cleaners at ontlying points may be worked 
eight (8) hours within a period of ten (10) 
consecutive hours. They may be assigned 
to any other unskilled work during their 
eight hour period of service. 

An outlying point is a point where not 
more than three coach cleaners are em- 
ployed. 

For the Railway Employees’ Department, 
Division No. 4, ‘American Federation of La- 


bor: R. J: Tallon, President; Frank Mc- 
Kenna, Vice-President; Chas. Dickie, Secre- 
tary. : * 


For the Railway Association*of Canada: 
Grant Hall, Chairman Operating Committee; 
C. P. Riddell, General Secretary. 
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Correspondence 


THE STRIKER’S DREAM. 
By E. C. Turner. 


The striker sat in his hard-bottomed chair, 
At the close of a tiresome day; 

Yor he’d doubled o’er on the picket line, 
Keeping the scabs away. 

And all day long, though the sun beamed 

down, 

He’d walked a measured beat; 

So now at last he sat for awhile, 
To rest his aching feet. 


He lighted his pipe with a sigh of content, 
‘As he leaned against the wall; 

And Growsed o’er the text of Harding’s plan, 
To settle it once and for all. 

And musing thus he fell asleep 
And dreamed that he was dead, 

That his soul had started for realms— un- 

known, 

By the good St. Peter, led. 


Well might it have been a sight-seeing trip, 
For the good saint pointed out, 

The most interesting sights and scenes 
They passed along the route. 

“Now there’s Valhalla, over there,— 
The old Norse heaven, you know; 

And off to your right is the river Styx, 
With the ferryman, down below.” 


The striker came to a sudden stop; 
“The air was a lurid red, 

“There must be a fire,’ St. Peter laughed, 
“That’s hell, my boy,” he said. 

‘“How’d you like to go around that way 
And see the wretches bake?” 

The striker was game so they wended their 

way 

Down to the burning lake. 


And standing there they watched the tor- 
ment, 
Of numberless fellow-men, 
Till the striker noted a little group, 
In the heart of the fire, and then 
He turned to Peter and questioned him, 
“Do they treat ’em all alike?” 
“No,” answered the saint, “those birds all 
scabbed 
In the ’22 shopmen’s strike.” 


The striker sat down on a burning log, 
Nor turned his eyes away; 

He chuckled to hear their cries and pleas, 
He mocked to hear them pray: 

“Well, we’ll have to move on,’ St. Peter 

broke in, 

“I’m due at the gate at three;—” 

“Run along, ol’ dear,” the striker returned, 
“This is Heaven enough for me.” 


‘ Stratford, Ont., Can. 
Dear Sir and Bro:— 


I see by the last issue of our Journal that 


the fight for the right to eat is still on be- 
tween the shop crafts and the job owners 
in the United States, and the thought came 
to me, that as I am on the Schedule Com- 
mittee of Div. 4, I should make a report of 
our negotiations with the Railway Associa- 
tion of Canada. 


The committee was notified by the Rail- — 


way Association that they desired to open 
up wage agreement, and the date was set 


for July 5 as our first meeting, which was — 


held in Montreal. The railway representa- 
tives made it plain from the start that the 
rates as put into force in the United States 
would be put into effect in Canada. Of 
course, we could not agree to this, but 
nevertheless, brothers, it might just as well 
be recognized, that when the boss wants 
labor-power, he doesn’t recognize any boun- 
dary line, but he buys in the cheapest mar- 
ket, no matter whether he wants lumber, 
steel, or wage slaves. 


The cut was to go into effect July 16. In 
Canada, we have an Industrial Disputes 
Act, which says neither party to a dispute 
shall make any change in conditions until 
after a Board of Conciliation has handed 
down its findings (providing of course, a 
board has been applied for). Div. 4 officers 
applied for a board, but in spite of that the 
railway claimed they were within their 
rights in putting the cut into effect on July 
16. Therefore a strike ballot was sent out, 
stating that the strike would only- be put 
into effect prior to the board handing down 
its decision if the railways persisted in put- 
ting the cut into effect on July 16. Notices 
were placed on the bulletin boards on that 
date announcing the cut, but by the time 
the shop men received checks for the lat- 
ter, half of July, the railway companies 
changed their minds and decided to live up 
to the law as laid down in the Industrial 
Disputes Act. 


Of course, when the railway . companies 
claimed they were within their rights in 
putting the cut into effect on July 16, they 
no doubt had legal advice on the matter, 
for let it be remembered, no matter how 
plain a law may read, only the courts can 
give the interpretation of a statute. But 
when the Committee laid the matter before 
the Prime Minister, he was very desirous 
that the law be carried out as it reads in 
plain English, because as he stated, or at 
least gave the committee the impression, 
that he drafted the bill which is now known 
as Lemoux Act, or better known by the 
name “Lemon Act,” as invariably it’s a 
lemon the workers get handed them. In due 
time the board was appointed like most 
boards, two for the boss and one for the 
men, the majority report sustained the ten- 
tative agreement proposed by the Railway 
Association, but making reductions in rates 
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of pay effective Aug. 15, 1922, but presented 


no evidence to show why wages should be. 


reduced. 


This was unsatisfactory to the Schedule 
Committee. About that time we were in 
receipt of information of a possible settle- 
ment in the United States, and at the re- 
quest of the Executive Council of the Dept., 
a committee was sent to Chicago, the writer 
being one of the bunch. 


We attended the meeting held on Sept. 
11, 12 and 13 of General Chairmen, and from 
what I could learn, there was a magnificent 
fight being put up by the men on the firing 
line, but the lack of finance was being felt 
and was a big factor in the proposed settle- 
ment. With this first hand knowledge of 
the situation, I want to say to the Canadian 
membership that it would have been suicidal 
to attempt to take drastic action at the time 
our American brothers were trying to make 
a settlement, similar to what we had, be- 
cause the time would soon come when many 
of our members would be asking ‘when do 
we eat?” The information we received in 
Chicago was made known to the member- 
ship as far as possible and another ballot 
sent out asking if the committee should 
have power to make the best agreement pos- 
sible. The committee has received a lot of 
- eriticism for sending out the second ballot, 
but if the members would only look up the 
by-laws of Div. 4, they will see that it was 
necessary to do so. The result of the bal- 
lot gave the committee the power to make 


same rate as paid on the U. S. roads where © 


a settlement has been reached. And I would 
the best agreement possible, which is the 
like to point out to the Canadian member- 
ship, that you received 7c per hour from 
July 1 to Aug. 15 which our American broth- 
ers did not have a chance to get, and in 
view of this fact some of our members in 
Canada have hopelessly fallen down on the 
job by not coming through with the day’s 
pay. The agreement was signed Dec. 8, 
1922. “That effective Dec. 1, 1922, (the 
~ rates as paid by the railways between July 
16 and November 30, 1922, being hereby con- 
firmed) wage agreement No. 4 and supple- 


ment “A” and “B” are further amended 
as follows, etc, etc. Rule 43 in place of 77c 
reads 70c, Rule 44 dealing with helpers 


reads 47c per hour. The committee could 
have traded Rule 60 Re. time for punching 
the clock, for one cent per hour, but we con- 
sidered that poor business. 


Now in concluding this article, I do not 
wish any one to construe anything herein 
stated to mean that I think we have a mag- 
nificent agreement, far from it. If we meas- 
ure wages in the terms of dollars, yes, then 
I say it’s rotten, and the possibility is they 
will only change when the worker thinks 
more of his class interests than he does 
at the present. 

No committee under the sun can force 
anything if the workers won’t back them 
up, it’s, either “hang together or hang sep- 


arately.” Now, one word about the meeting 
of General Chairmen held in Chicago, Sept. 
11, 12 and 18, which I attended. One speaker, 
I presume an electrician, stated he had 
never been in a railroad strike before, but 
had taken part in an electrical strike, and 
came to the conclusion when he saw the 
lights burning, that there was no strike on. 
He also thought in the present conflict when 
he saw the trains coming in and out of the 
yards, that there was no strike on and sug- 
gested that we carry on the fight, but get 
the train crews off the trains. What’s that? 
did I hear someone say impossible? oh very 
well then, but I heard that statement before 
some years ago, before we advanced to our 
present state of organization. Yours fra- 
ternally, A. M. Davis, Executive Board Mem- 
ber, Div. 4. 


WIFE A REAL UNIONIST. 


Editor The St. Louis Star: The mother 
who writes that her son must take a strik- 
er’s place or starve most certainly ought 
to be ashamed of herself and her son also. 


My husband and son are out in the strike 
and if my husband had no more self-respect 
than to betray the union I most certainly 
would think too much of myself to live with 
him and keep his name, and I would rather 
bury my son than to think he’d ever stoop 
so low. Id live on bread and water before 
claiming kin with a strike breaker. 

I'll be for the unions till the warm place 
freezes over.—Striker’s Wife—St. Louis, 
Mo., Star. 


East Moline, Il. 
My Dear Sir and Brother: 


It is with great pleasure that I take the 
opportunity to extend to you my comple- 
ments of the season, the New Year is now 
with us after six months of rather strange 
and entertaining conditions in connection 
with the railroad strike. It has been rec- 
ognized that old Jack Frost, is on the job 
and he sure has told the tale in the first 
inning without a doubt, and it is a well- 
known fact that God don’t pay his debts 
with gold. 

It is well to be told that our local mem- 
bers are 100 per cent the same as when we 
came out July ist, 1922, because, the secret 
of strength is the Great Spirit who rules 
the heavens and earth, knows the inmost 
thoughts of man. He knows our desire to 
live in peace and friendship, that we may 
serve to our utmost power the chain of our 
Brotherhood. 

Iam now going to make request for space 
in our wonderful Journal for the enclosed 
comment upon the age limit remarks of 
the Brother from Pittsburgh, because every 
King has his council, and that consists of 
all the old and wise men of his nation, and 
nothing of moment is undertaken without 
advising with them and with the young men, 
too. 

And in conclusion I wish to extend the 
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best wishes of the boys who are on the fir- 
ing line here, to our neighbor's, with hope 
that the richest country in the world will 
soon be the most peaceful country in the 
world, and that tyrannical exercises will 
cease for ever, when the next inventory 1s 
taken. With best wishes, I remain, respect- 
tully and fraternally, Bob Buff. 


East Moline, III. 
Jan. 2d, 1923. 
Dear Sir: 
I would like to add comment to the AGE 
LIMIT handicap of Brother Chas. McCor- 
mick, the Pittsburgh Boilermaker. 


In discussing the all- important question 
and especially at this time, it is not neces- 
sary for one to be so almighty selective 
with phrases for fear of employing lingo; 
nor be all-fired humorous to get attention. 
But it is no less shameful to shut out the 
beauty of truth than it is disgraceful to dis- 
guise facts to prove loyalty. 

An old Boilermaker was asked why he 
didn’t quit the service, he made the reply, 
put it another way: “I’ve been railroading 
since 1881. I have pleased and displeased 
people ever since. I have been cussed, dis- 
cussed, boy-cotted, talked about, lied about, 
lied to, hung up, held, and helped up. 

“The only reason why I continue in the 
poilermaking profession is to see what the 
hell is going to happen next. The spokes- 
man said that the railroad men are now 
blacklisted by the crime of 45—the age limit 
and as the railroads have established the 
age limit for employing men at forty-five 
years, would it not be a good idea for labor 
organizations to adopt an age limit to pro- 
tect their old members in the event of 
strikes? In order to keep pace with the 
progress of the times, labor must provide 
employment protection for the old men when 
labor disputes are to be adjusted by any 
method. My sympathy goes out to those 
old employees who were by the forces of 
circumstances driven to take part in the 
strike, and who are now turned adrift in the 
sunset of life. Old men with bristling 
beards, white hairs, stooping shoulders, and 
whose hands are modeled, with hammer- 
handle shaped fingers by a many years of 
tedious toil, old veterans who, unless their 
effort of faithfulness the present days would 
have fallen, and I wish to record this sacred 
hope for humanity’s sake. If there is any 
railread executive who is dreaming of turn- 
ing away forever those old employees, I sin- 
cerely hope that the labor leaders exercise 
their judgment before pen or ink is at- 
tached to our record of victory. And if 
John D., Jr., and his Bible class wishes to 
chloroform anybody have him start at 
Wall Street first have them pass a physical 
examination before a Board of Roundhouse 
Docters and if 45 years and one day will 
disqualify, then order the charitable per- 
scription so often perscribed by the old timer 
who has labored for the railroads of this 


country. The scrap yard, or some other un- 
redeemable place called M—1.” 

The truth of this statement is painful by 
the fact that many of our old brothers—men 
of large experience, and clean records have 
been left on the outside through the age 
limit. 

Let’s get ahead of Congress, because it’s 
our duty to study the welfare and har- 
monize the interests of our members, and 
when one thinks of the old men whose lives 
have been sucked dry with age and whose 
bodies are nearly worn out by grinding toil, 
the heart swells with hope that some inter- 
vening force with a beneficent power will 
influence conditions and save them from. 
the terrors of wretchedness. 

Brothers, if you can show me a greater 
demonstration of unionism or a more loyal. 
example of determination than is being held 
up before the country as a stimulus to work- 
ingmen everywhere not to submit to the 
heel of the tyrant, but to go down fighting 
if at all, than is being made here on the 
Rock Island, I will admit we are pikers. 
The shopmen here record 100 per cent and 
are still: going to maintain it until all the 
rakings and scum and cast-offs from various 
organizations are cleaned out from our 
place of business, 

In conclusion the old timer extends to all 
the hand of good fellowship and hope that 
everybody that can will help to win this 
great strike on the railroads. 


A-‘merry Christmas and bright New Your! 
—Robt. H. Duff. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


I wish you would kindly mail the Journal 
to my address in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
which is 1424 Cedar Street, as I am not get- 
ting my mail at Spirit Lake any longer. 

1 miss the Journal very much and as my 
friends have been calling my attention to 
articles which it has contained recently, of 
which I was ignorant, I have incredsingly 
felt the need for the information which the 
Journal contains, . 

I have been advised that some of the O. 
B.. U. and other antagonistic Journals, have 
given prominence to a report that Brother 
Thos. J. Godfrey, formerly General Chair- 
man of District No. 26, had been guilty of 
scabbing during our recent strike and was 
rewarded by being made foreman at West- 
ern Avenue Roundhouse in Chicago, 


This will advise you, and through the 


‘Journal, I hope, any interested Brothers or 


friends, that Brother Godfrey’s conduct dur- 
ing the strike cannot be complained of as he 
walked out on July Ist, and never returned 
to work until September 18th.. 


The Chicago management of the Mil- 
waukee Railroad, made some adjustments in 
their official family on October 1st, at which 
time they saw. fit to promote Brother God- 
frey to the position of Boiler Foreman at 
Western Avenue. 


had to accept. 
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This is, no doubt, a merited recognition 
of his mechanical ability and can, in no 
way, be attributed to any surrender of the 
interests or rights of his Brothers. 

I am glad to correct the misinformation 
that has been given prominence in these out- 
law and antagonistic Journals. 

Wishing you and the Journal the best of 
luck, I beg to remain, Yours fraternally, J. 
H. Gutridge, General Chairman, District No. 
26. 


Grand Junction,. Colo. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Please find enclosed my Journal report 
for this quarter. The D. & R. G. W. R. R. 
boys are still out on strike, and I am sure 
we will still continue till we get an honor- 
able settlement. Snowed here last night, 
but rather light, but plenty in the moun- 
tains. 

Wishing you and all the rest of the boys 
a Happy New Year, I am yours fraternally, 
EK. H. Friend, S. & T. L., 335. 

Seattle, Wash. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


I have been instructed by Local 104 ask- 
ing that you insert in the next issue of the 
Journal the following: 

I take this means of calling the attention 
of the members of this organization the 
rumor that has been circulated in regards 
to James A. Nash Reg. No. 67372 working 
on the Great Northern R. R. during the 
present strike is a false report. 

As Brother Nash has shown this Local 
affidavits covering his actions since July 
the first. 

Trusting this will rectify this misleading 
rumor I beg to remain, Fraternally yours, 
E. K. Cooper, Sec’y.-Treas., Local 104. 


Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Enclosed you will find resolution passed 
at one of our Federated Mass meetings and 
I would thank you very much to have this 
published in the next issue of our Journal, 
for it is the desire of the men at Ft. Worth, 
Texas, to let all locals throughout the 
Southwest know how we feel toward any 
railroad forcing the men on strike to accept 
settlements that the men on the I. & G. N. 
Yours fraternally, L. R. Rob- 
inson, Secretary Local No. 96. 


Condemning Acceptance of Employment on 
The International & Great 
Northern Railroad. 


Whereas, The management of the Inter- 
national & Great Northern railroad and 
their late employes, who were members of 
the striking shop crafts on said road, have, 
through several attempts to settle the con- 
troversy arising from adverse decisions 
rendered by the Railroad Labor Board 
against employes of the aforesaid railroad, 
have recently come to an agreement, 


whereby the said employes were led to be- 
lieve that the management of the aforesaid 
road would restore their seniority and past 
privileges and reinstate them as employes 
to their former jobs, which were left when 
they went on strike July 1, 1922; and, 

Whereas, The management of the afore- 
said company has failed to re-employ them 
in a manner satisfactory to these former 
employes. It appears that the company offi- 
cials looked to to carry out the aforesaid 
agreement has resorted to subterfuge to 
evade the re-employment of nearly all of 
their former employes; and, 

Whereas, It appears that the aforesaid 
company officials are studiously refusing or 
failing to re-employ these said former em- 
ployes, so that, through failure of being so 
re-employed at home they may be forced by 
necessity to go somewhere else to find 
work, by taking the place of loyal, true and 
conscientious union men who are out on 
strike on other railroads, that they may 
compel those railroads to grant an agree- 
ment at least as good as the Jewell-Willard- 
Warfield agreement. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, members of the 
striking shop crafts, on all railroads with 
shops or yards in the city of Fort Worth, 
Texas, in mass meeting assembled, this, the 
12th day of January, 1923, in order to pre- 
serve the effectiveness of the strike now on 
all such roads, condemn the action of the 
aforesaid company officials, and object to 
all such so-called gentlemen agreements, as 
entered into on said railroad, consider that 
the said International & Great Northern 
railroad is still an unfair road, and proclaim 
to all organized labor, and the members 
thereof, everywhere, that in our judgment 
any one accepting employment with said 
railroad until after all former employes 
have been re-employed, is morally as much 
to be despised as a traitor to the great 
cause of labor as though he were to accept 
employment on a road where we are still 
out on strike. 


East Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 

The members of Lodge No. 585 were 
much pleased to read in the Boston Globe 
of January 10th of the great victory won by 
the union men of the Erie Railroad System, 
under the skillful leadership of our worthy 
International Vice-President, Brother John 
J. Dowd, whose magnificent achievement 
stamps him as one of the greatest cham- 
pions of organized labor that this nation has 
produced in a generation. His life record, 
so many years of which has been spent in 
season and out of season to promote the 
general welfare of the men of our craft, 
together with the careers of the late la- 
mented Brother John Dick and those of 
Brothers Charlie Scott, William J. Buckley, 
George J. M. Williams and Thomas J. Cavan, 
gives the lie in no uncertain measure to the 
oft-repeated assertion of the foes of trade 
unionism that conspicuous leaders in the 
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union movement were fomenters of discord, 
not concord. 

On December 18th Lodge No. 585 elected 
Brother John Warnock as its president for 
1923. Brother Warnock is known all 
over the New England states as a “true 
blue,” red-blooded union man, who calls a 
spade a spade every time. He has in mind 
a number of feasible plans to build up our 
organization, which it is to be hoped will 
be fruitful of good results. Yours frater- 
nally, Daniel B. McInness, C. S. Local 585. 


CONTRASTS. 


Behold the boards, and brick, and iron, 
And concrete walls of steel 

That loving hands and loyal hearts 
Have wrought for common weal 

Into a high school for our sons 
And daughters fair to see! 

A work of love, a work of art! 
In this we all agree. 


Now let’s behold our school board friends 
Of mediocrity, 
Who sing, “My Country ’Tis of Thee— 
A land where we feel free 
To break our solemn promises 
And steal a high school’s name, 
A land where petty politics 
Make sport of all things sane.” 


So now let’s weigh these types of art 
And mediocrity: 

One stands for purity of mind, 
And one for egoty; 

One stands for lofty high ideals, 
And one for bigotry; 

One stands for honest youthful hearts, 
And one for larceny. 


Behold our Nokomis High School, 
The fruit of years of toil, 

Where manly boys and pretty girls 
Enrich their mental soil 

By fertile precepts of what’s right, 
What’s wrong, what’s fair and square. 

Now, as ye sow, so shall ye reap 
From gardens gathered there. 


Behold a splintered, gnarled old board, 
With slivers of deceit, 

That lies intrenched upon the road 
Where eager, hurrying feet 

Attempt to pass in quest of fame, 
And love, and happiness; 

In quest of all those nobler things 
The human heart loves best. 


Ah, who can say that in this race 
For honor, love and fame 
Your child shan’t be the one to fall 
And walk forever lame? 
So if your child learns how to lie, 
To steal and basely cheat, 
Just call to mind this warped old board 
That lay beneath his feet. 


M. P. SHELDON. 
5309 Hiawatha Ave., Minneapolis. 


Hoboken, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


On Friday, January 5, 1923, Hudson Lodge 
No. 163 held regular meeting and newly 
elected officers were installed into office. 


We were informed that Ed L. Norwood, 
our former president and brother, had the 
misfortune of losing his wife, and with a 
great deal of regret members instructed me 
to offer their deepest sympathy to our un- 
fortunate ex-brother by mail, which I have 
done. 


President John H. Yeck, better known as 
Genial John, showed his geniality after 


opening meeting, and, as he had said, I also 


hope 1923 has in store for not only the 
members of No. 163, but everybody in our 
entire organization, prosperity and good 
health. 

I have wondered if the members of our 
organization have fully realized what an in- 
junction is. The reason given generally 
for the issuance of these restraining orders 
or injunctions is supposed to be to prevent 
the committing of crimes and misdemeanors 
by the strikers. This is an excuse. Trade 
unionists are just as law-abiding, and more 
so, in many instances, than their accusers. 
The real reason for the issuance of injunc- 
tions in labor disputes is to make an act 
unlawful during a strike that would be per- 
fectly lawful at another time. It is done for 
the purpose of sending men and women to 
jail without trial by jury upon evidence 
furnished by strikebreakers and hirelings 
of so-called detective agencies, and for acts 
alleged to be committed by the strikers for 
which they could not be convicted under 
any other circumstances, 


The law under which men and women are 
sent to jail in contempt proceedings in labor 
disputes is not the law enacted by our leg- 
islators, but is a judge-made law, based 
upon precedent, and added to by each suc- 
ceeding judge, and these judges interpret 
and administer the law according to their 
whims. 


The writ of injunction denies to labor 
the right given it under the Constitution 
enacted by the founders of this great coun- 
try. In New Jersey our enemies for the last 
ten years were in the Republican party; it 
is not the Republican party that is against 
labor, but those that control it. Therefore, 
the party needed a licking. They got it, 
but it was not hard enough, and if they, the 
Republican party, doesn’t mend its ways at 
the next session of the Legislature, a worse 
licking should be administered to it, and 
labor has the power to do it and ought to 
do it next fall with Vice-President Dowd at 
the helm. 


None too much praise can be given to the 
striking railroad shopmen. They have 
proven that the cause for which they are 
contending is worthy of every just and 
proper effort that can be put forth in their 
behalf. No workman, whether a member of 


eet: 
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a union or not, will, if he is possessed of 
true American manhood, engage in any 
work formerly done by men now on strike. 


No man now on strike, if he is true to the 
cause, will conduct himself in any but a law- 
abiding manner. Let there be a determina- 
tion and a solidarity which shall at the 
same time bring victory in the present 
struggle and serve notice upon reactionary 
employers and financial interests every- 
where that there is to be no return to auto- 
cratic, despotic methods in American indus- 
trial life. With best wishes to all, I am, 
Yours fraternally, D. J. McGuinness. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


If you can spare a little space in your 
next issue of Journal please print the follow- 
ing poem. Fraternally, HE. A. Hasse. 

The time is coming 

When we all shall unite 

As a unionized nation 

Within a world of joy and peace, 

When all minds are one mind, 

Then we will throw away that selfish life 

And follow the Golden Rule in Life. 


We have fought for many years, ’tis said, 
To win that little name 

That stands among the ranks of men 
Who have fought with difficulties in vain 
When their hope lies dark, 

When their courage fails 

The name they value 

Seems to drift slowly away. 


But the light still shines 

In the eyes of many 

As a new hope dawns day by day. 
Those evil thoughts that haunt us 
In time must die away. 

The light that will shine always 
Guides us closer in our ways 

To a better world of progress 

As we do our work from day to day. 


The things that once were mysteries 

Are being unfolded more and more each 
day. 

How can the few rule the many 

When we know as much as they? 

The truth that now lies dark in hope 

Will come to light some day. 


Those that have wronged us, 

That tried to take our bread away 

To meet their selfish means in life, 
That instilled fear within their hearts, 
In time will come to light. 

By the God of chance we live 

To experience as we progress 


In this great drama of life 

We take a wonderful part in the play, 
When we all play our parts right 

It will give us honor and fame, 

And all the world will consent 

The stars must be Union Men. 


Havelock, Nebr. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


We installed the following officers in our 
Auxiliary to the B. B. M. & I. S. B. January 


8, 1923: Miss Ellen Carlson, President; 
Mrs. Ella Stanley, Vice-President; Mrs. 
Anna Todd, Recording Secretary; Mrs. 


Pearl C. Riggs, Corresponding Secretary; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Huth, Financial Secretary; 
Mrs. Rose Ward, Treasurer. 

The men are standing firm. Just a few 
of the yellow kind gone back. Hoping we 
will have a favorable ending of this terrible 
strike, I am, Yours fraternally, Mrs. Pearl 
C. Riggs, C. S. 


New Orleans, La. 

Dear Sir and Bro: 

Am writing to you and hope it is not too 
late to put it in this month’s Journal. 

Enclosed you will find list of our lodges 
and secretaries who donated to Brother A, 
L. Cummings, Reg. No. 98623, who has been 
sick and unable to work since October, 1920, 
and I want to say that Brother Cummings 
certainly appreciates the donations, he feels 
so happy that some one has come to his 
assistance and he says he thinks he will be 
able to get around if he could keep up with 
the specialist he has now. His case is a sad 
one and by our lodges and brothers helping 
him will put a big monument in our city 
for the boiler makers, and I hope some more 
donations will come in soon as Brother Cum- 
mings surely is in need of it. 

The following are lodges and brothers who 
donated to Brother Cummings: 
Lodge 

83 J. B. Casey, Kansas City, Kans...$ 1.00 


7 Wm. G. Rausehert, Buffalo, N. Y. 5.00 
37 Mrs. Geo Helm, New Orleans, La. 1.00 
10 D. R. Voght, Indianapolis, Ind... 2.00 
262 H.C. Coffee, Terre Haute, Ind... 2.00 
311 Paul Ott, So. Kankanna, Wis..... 2.00 
485 J. M. Slater, Green Bay, Wis..... 2.00 
104 E. K. Cooper, Seattle, Wash..... 5.00 
320 R. Birdsong, Meidian, Miss...... 3.00 
100 J. P. O’Neill, Marshall, Tex..... 1.00 
498 T. J. Cooper, McMechen, W. Va.. 2.00 

Total collection, Jan. 16........... $26.00 


Am acknowledging letters from Lodges 
No. 350—73—55—32—491—-177 and 77 and I 
want to thank them also, as I know they 
would contribute if they were in better cir- 
cumstances. Thanking you and all brothers, 
I remain, B. J. Schriener, S., L. 37. 


THE LOCOMOTIVE. 
Atchison, Kansas. 


If I could talk, ’d say to you;— 

“My shoes are worn out, my tires are too, 

My rods are bent, my guides are not true; 

There are many complaints I’d make to you 

My stay bolts are leaky, my flues are worse, 

I’ve been failing since July First, 

My power is not what it used to be, 

Since you strikers have left and Scabs 
work on me. 
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They hammer and pound and beat on me, 
But make me no better that I can see; 
They take me out to put me to work, 


And bring me in dead; but that don’t hurt.» 


They just fire me up and try me again, 

For all they want is to beat the Union Men; 

But it makes no difference how hard they 
try 

You men know just the same as I, 

That the Railroads are beat, Here’s the 

reason why; 

They put Ads in the Papers telling ‘the men 

If they don’t return now, they never can. 

You Boys are Brave and know their game 

You know your cause and don’t feel ashame 


When that pieces in the Papers with the big 
head line, 

Says they have men in your place and are 
doing fine. 

Now if I could talk, as I said before 

I would talk to you for ever more 

But the Bums that are here at the present 
time 

Made me deaf, dumb and also blind, 

But if a word, I’d have to say 

I’d plainly tell them to get away, 

And to them I’d also tell 

That I didn’t want to be worked on by the 
Skum of H——. 

—S. E. Smith, Lodge 607. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of members 
and relatives of members have been received 
with suitable resolutions of sympathy: 


Members. 


Brother Matt Speliman, member of Lodge 
No. 93, Joliet, Ill., died December 31, 1922. 


Brother Thomas Mohan, member of Lodge 
142, Portland, Me., died December 2, 1922. 

Brother John Sullivan, member of Lodge 
371, Lowell, Mass., died recently. 

Brother Jimmie Lonzo Kling, member of 
Lodge 320 Meridian, Miss., died December 
18, 1922. 


Brother A. N. Corbin, member Lodge 648, 
Franklin, Pa. 

Brother James Casey, member of Lodge 
104, Seattle, Wash., died December 2, 1922. 
Relatives of Members. 

Patrick Bresnahan, father of Bro. Daniel 
Bresnahan of Lodge 276, St. Louis, Mo., died 

January 8, 1923. 

Mrs. Steve Kurtyak, wife of Bro. Steve 
Kurtyak of Lodge 93, Joliet, Ill., died re- 
cently. 

The two young sons of Brother A. N. 
Corbin died of pneumonia two weeks after 
their father. 


Co-Operation 


CO-OPERATORS SAVE THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILLION DOLLARS 


All American Co-Operative Commission. 


While many capitalistic concerns have 
scarcely been able to preserve their re- 
sources in this period of industrial depres- 
sion, the labor co-operators of Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia, continue to show a substantial 
surplus on the operation of their big under- 
taking. The balance sheet of their Sydney 
Mines Society for six months shows sales of 
$552,245.07 and profits amounting to $57,- 
250.82. Over 200 new members were added 
to the Society, making a total membership 
of 2,321. Dividends of 10 per cent were dis- 
tributed to members, while non-members 


received a 5 per cent dividend on their pur- 
chases. 

During the past sixteen years this sturdy 
co-operative society has had aggregate sales 
amounting to over $7,000,000. On this turn- 
over it has returned to its patrons in divi- 
dends more than $750,000 besides paying in- 
terest upon the capital invested and accum- 
ulating a reserve fund of $26,100. 

The achievements of the Cape Breton 
miners are just a part of the nation-wide 
progress by which Canadian co-operators are 
setting a stimulating example for co-oper: 
ators in the United States. 


RAILWAYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE MORE THAN PAYS FOR ITSELF 


Down in Erwin, Tenn., the railwaymen got 
tired of exploitation by the local stores and 
two years ago organized the Consumers’ Co- 
operative League to supply themselves with 
the necessities of life at cost. A report just 
issued by this sturdy co-operative shows that 
it has actually returned to its members in 
co-operative dividends more than was sub- 
scribed in capital stock. The store deals in 
dry goods, notions, shoes, millinery, gro- 
ceries and meats. From July 1921, to July, 
1922, it supplied $176,950 worth of goods to 
its membership. For the first six months of 
the year a savings dividend of 8 per cent 


was paid to the 343 members of the co-oper- 
ative, and 5 per cent was returned for the 
second half. 


During the railway shopmen’s strike the 
Erwin Consumers’ Co-operative League has 
been rendering a great service to the shop- 
men and to the general public as well. It 
has kept prices down for the whole com- 
munity, and has seen to it that none of the 
shopmen starved. Co-operative stores the 
country over are taking an important part 
in the struggle of workers and farmers for 
economic justice. 
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CO-OPERATIVE BANKING MAKES ANOTHER ADVANCE 


Co-operative banking strides on to new 
fields of achievement! 


Under the leadership of the railroad 
brotherhoods of Spokane, Wash., the work- 
ers of that city have filed with the U. S. 
Comptroller of Currency an application -for 
a charter for the Brotherhood Co-operative 
National Bank of Spokane. The new co- 
operative bank is capitalized at $200,000 
with a surplus of $40,000. 


The organization of the bank is shaped 
along the lines of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers’ Co-operative National 
Bank of Cleveland, which in two years’ time 
has collected resources in excess of $19,- 
000,000. This will be the third co-operative 
bank to see a national charter since the or- 
ganization of the bank in Cleveland, the 
other two being the Brotherhood Co-oper- 
ative Bank of Minneapolis and the Teleg- 


raphers’ Co-operative National Bank of St. 
Louis. Both of these banks have received 
their charters and are ready to open their 
doors. 

Co-operative banking is America’s greatest 
contribution to the co-operative movement 
of the world, which now embraces 30,000,000 
people in 28 countries. Starting in 1909 
with the Commonwealth Mutual Savings 
Bank of Milwaukee, it has spread from New 
York City to San Bernardino, Calif., and 
from Birmingham, Ala., north to the Great 
Lakes. This new link in the chain of finan- 
cial institutions run solely for the benefit of 
the people and managed by the people adds 
to the steadily growing power of the work- 
ers to gain control over the products of their 
toil and their savings. It heralds the day 
when men shall work and live, not as ani- 
mals in a zoo but as brothers in a co-oper- 
ative commonwealth. 


MODEL CO-OPERATIVE BAKERY OPENED 


Issued by the Co-operative League. 

A two days’ celebration marked the open- 
ing of the new model Co-operative Bakery 
of Brownsville, in Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 16th 
and 17th. Thousands of members and 
friends of the Co-operative Bakery filled 
the new building to overflowing. Music and 
speeches enlivened the three public meet- 
ings held for the dedication of the new 
bakery, which was built by means of funds 
contributed by 1,300 consumers of Browns- 
ville. 

For nearly five years, this bakery had 
been renting a small cellar establishment, 
under conditions which were far from ideal. 
As soon as sufficient funds could be se- 
cured from subscriptions to a bond issue, 
land was acquired and a model bakery plant 
erected. The new structure is one-story 
high, and is 100 by 100 feet. All work will 
be done above ground. There are five new 
ovens, which can turn out $10,000 worth of 


CO-OPERATIVE 


One of the oldest and best established co- 
operative societies in this country, which is 
furnishing fire insurance at rock-bottom 
cost, is described in a news release issued 
by The Co-operative League. Fifty years 
ago, a group of radical German workmen 
organized the Workmen’s Furniture Fire In- 
surance Society, to protect members against 
loss from fire. During the ensuing half 
century, this strictly co-operative concern 
has charged an average of only 11 cents per 
$100 for insurance, based on the actual 
Josses of the previous year. Organized with 
put 44 members, the membership grew slow- 
ly year by year, until at the present time 
there are 38,704 members. The insured 
value of property protected by the co-oper- 
ative insurance society is $30,000,000. 

Almost half of this insurance covers prop- 
erty in New York and the vicinity. Branches 


bakery products a week. The four motor 
trucks will deliver bread all over the city. 
Strictly sanitary conditions will prevail 
throughout the bakery. 

It is interesting to note that the construc- 
tion of this new $60,000 bakery, with model 
sanitary features, realizes the dream of A. 
I. Shiplacoff, the president of the associa- 
tion, who far many years fought vainly in 
the State Legislature of New York for the 
abolition of cellar bakeries. As State Rep- 
resentative for three terms, he introduced a 
bill making the eight-hour day in bakeshops 
mandatory, and requiring sanitary condi- 
tions. The bill was repeatedly killed in com- 
mittee. Now Mr. Shiplacoff, realizing the 
futility of political effort, took the matter 
into his hands and through the co-operative 
society, has provided the eight-hour day and 
model working conditions for the bakers, 
while the consumers will be assured of 
wholesome bread at cost. 


FIRE INSURANCE 


of the Workmen’s Furniture Fire Insurance 
Society have been organized all over the 
country. Thirty workers are the minimum 
number who may form a branch. There are 
groups in Connecticut, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Iillinois, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, California, Washington, 
and other states. Hach member of the or- 
ganization has one vote, and members elect 
the officers. On joining the society, mem- 
bers pay a deposit of $1.00 for every $100 
of insurance, 90 cents of which is returned 
to them on leaving the society or reducing 
the amount of insurance. There are no in- 
surance premiums; members are assessed 
according to the actual cost of losses and 
of maintaining the organization. The high- 
est assessment ever charged was 25 cents 
per $100, which covered the heavy losses 
due to the San Francisco fire of 1906. The 
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usual assessment is 10 cents per $100 a sur- 
prisingly low rate. No large salaries are paid 
to officers, and inexpensive office quarters 
are maintained. 

The Co-operative is therefore able to in- 
sure furniture at a rate from one-third to 


one-tenth the rate usually charged by private 
insurance companies, which accumulate mil- 
lions of dollars from the profits of their busi- 
ness. All workers, regardless of nationality, 
are eligible to membership in the co-oper- 
ative insurance company. 


News of General Interest 


DO ROADS GAIN OR LOSE MONEY? 


SOMEWHERE SOMETHING IS 


WRONG 
By Levi Stephen Lewis. 


If it is true as Secretary Hoover declares 
in his annual report that transportation fa- 
cilities are crippled as the result of ‘“‘long- 
continued financial starvation” of the rail- 
roads, and if it is also true, as he further 
declares, that commercial progress is im- 
peded because of this alleged long-continued 
policy of financial starvation, and that rail- 
way equipment therefore is ‘entirely insuf- 
ficient” for present needs, then the facts of 
the matter should be made plain, for there 
is overwhelming official evidence that nulli- 
fies and contradicts any such claims. 

Mr. Hoover further declares in the same 
advance sheets of his forthcoming annual 
report, that “railway earnings under pres- 
ent conditions are obviously not large 
enough to assure railway expansion.” 

Concerning this last claim it is sufficient 
to refer the secretary to the “Statistics of 
Railways in the United States” from which 
it appears that the clear net profits of the 
railroads—divided and undivided—averages, 
according to these reports, in excess of ten 
per cent of all outstanding railway stocks 
and bonds, over and above operating ex- 
penses and taxes, during the four calendar 
years 1916-1919, which, as I have already 
pointed out in a former treatise, is ‘“ob- 
viously” twenty-five per cent per annum at 
least on the present cost value of the entire 
system of American railways. 


Shows Big Surplus. 


If the secretary will further study the 
Statistics of Railways in the United States, 
published by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, he will discover from the re- 
ports of “Income and Profit and Loss” 
therein contained, that the carriers had on 


hand December 31, 1919, more than three . 


billion and two hundred million dollars of 
surplus (which means, of course, undivided 
profits), which is a sum sufficient to build 
and equip a first class line of railroad cov- 
ering a distance more than the entire cir- 
cumference of the globe on which we live 
and move and have our being. These fig- 
ures cover ajl lines, namely, roads under 
federal control—corporate and federal—and 
non-controlled, and they may be verified by 
reference to pages 44, 47 and 73 of the 
aforementioned publication. 

And still further: It appears from this 


Same report (1919) .that included in the 
operating expenses of that year of Class 1 
roads only, the sum alleged to have been 
paid for repairs to rolling stock only ex- 
ceeds one billion dollars during these twelve 
months, which is also an amount sufficient 
to build and equip ten thousand miles of 
first class line. And please note here that 
these figures represent only the cost of 
repairs to the rolling stock of class one 
roads. The expense for such repairs for 
Class 2 and Class 3 roads appears not to 
be included. 
A 40,000-Mile Road. 

So it appears from these official reports 
that the undivided profit then in the hands 
of the stockholders, the owners (December 
31, 1919), plus the sum alleged to have been 
paid out for repairs to the rolling stock on 
a part of the system oniy, during that one 
year, represents a total sum sufficient to 
build and equip more than 40,000 miles of 
first class line of railroad. 

And from this undisputed official data it 
appears to be very “obvious” that Secretary 
Hoover has disregarded the Statistics of 
Railways in the United States in his annual 
report, or that he has some “inside infor- 
mation” that nullifies and contradicts these 
reports, which reports, by the way, cost the 
people of the United States several million 
dollars a year. 
the complaint has frequently been advanced 
that “No reliance whatever” can be placed 
on official railway reports in order to de- 
termine how much profit, or how little, is 
realized from the operation of American 
steam railways, but nevertheless the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is accepted 
far and wide as the highest authority in the 
land concerning railway statistics. If the 
secretary or any other individual has any 
authentic information that renders the pub- 
lication of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission null and void, needless to say, such 


information should be made public. 
Great National Problem. 


In conclusion I take the liberty to 
paraphrase the two last paragraphs of the 
Secretary’s learned treatise for it is very 
obvious that the railroad problem looms up 
now as never before in the history of the 
country, as one of the paramount if not in- 


I am aware, of course, that. 
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deed the paramount political issue of the 
age. 

“There can be no question that action in 
some direction is imperative. In the var- 
ious problems affecting the railroads of the 
United States the whole business organism 
of the country—industrial, commercial, and 
financial—is involved, and an understand- 
ing of these problems on the part of the 
general public is obviously essential to their 
proper solution.”’ 

“If industry and commerce is to be con- 
ducted to promote the general welfare, and 
to establish justice, for which purposes the 
constitution of the United States was writ- 


- ten, then the truth, the whole truth and 


nothing but the truth must necessarily be 
revealed.” 

“The sins of railway finance” appear to be 
no less unendurable in these twentieth cen- 


tury days than they are admitted to have 
been in past generations and it is not eredit- 
able to either the intelligence or the patriot- 
ism of the American people that they 
haven’t appreciated, “NOT EVEN FAINT- 
LY” all that’s involved in the perennial con- 
flict, or that an attitude of bitterness should 
continue when the plain ‘‘way out” of “the 
cycle” of misunderstanding is to “SHTTLE 
THIS FUNDAMENTAL ECONOMIC PROB- 
LEM, IN WHICH THE PROSPERITY OF 
ALL IS INVOLVED, ALONG RIGHT LINES 
IN FAIRNESS TO ALL FOR THE COM- 
MON GOOD.” 

Between Secretary Hoover’s annual re- 
port and the annual reports of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission there appears 
to be an irreconcilable discrepancy which 
should be officially recognized and ex- 
plained. 


WHY DON’T LABOR MEN “WRITE LETTERS TO THE EDITOR’? 


Why are labor men and women so neglect- 
ful of the opportunity to state labor’s case 
and correct false statements about labor in 
the “Letters to the Editor’ columns of the 
daily newspapers? 

The freedom with which newspapers are 
permitted to make unchallenged statements 


‘about labor indicates that labor men and 


women deliberately permit this opportunity 
to waste. 


What other group is so neglectful? Prac- 
tically none. 
Take the Christian Scientists, for ex- 


ample. In every community there is a ‘“‘com- 
mittee on publication” which watches for 
and promptly answers criticisms of Chris- 
tian Science. No newspaper in America can 
get away with any criticism of these alert 
committees. The letters to editors written 
by these committees are courteous, but very 
firm, stating the case simply and clearly. 

Many other organizations are almost as 
wide awake. 

Don’t think these letters are useless. 
Many of them do not get printed, but the 
editor always knows about them and it has 
to be a pretty “hard boiled” individual that 
can forget repeated challenges as to accu- 
racy. 

Many letters do get printed and there are 
always many who read them. 

No labor man who can write the English 
language should permit a false statement 
to “get by” in any paper in America. Who- 


ever knows the facts should write them in 
letter form and mail them to the editor. 
Such letters should not be ugly in temper 
and they should not be extravagant in state- 
ment. They should tell the facts in simple, 
clear, moderate language. Their purpose is 
not to start a fight, but to get the truth into 
print and to act as a caution against further 
misstatement. 
* * Eo 

If a committee of one or more can be 
designated for this watch tower job in every 
community, that is the ideal method, but if 
this is not done then every man and woman 
in the labor movement should be a self- 
elected committee, watching the papers and 
correcting in polite, but firm language all 
misstatements. Don’t write long letters. 
Don’t jam wind. Don’t get wild. Get to 
the point, stick to the point, state facts and 
facts only. Write neatly, legibly, or with a 
typewriter. Sign your name and give your 
address. Watch results. 

Why let every Tom, Dick and Harry get 
away with careless or malicious work in the 
news and editorial columns of the daily 
newspapers of the land? 

Why don’t the labor men, including labor 
officials, come to life and show a little en- 
ergy instead of merely howling about the 
“lying newspapers”? Maybe some of them 
will never print the truth, but make the ef- 
fort. Nobody listens to the oyster because 
it has nothing to say. Everybody looks up 
when the noon express flashes past! 


- Compilation of Labor News 


By the A. F. of L. News Service. 


JUSTICE (7?) IS CHEERED. 
Los Angeles, Cal—On the conviction 
of eight railroad employes, who refused 
to handle trains with defective equip- 


ment out of Needles, Cal., the Los Angeles 
Citizen, local labor paper, made this com- 


ment: 
‘Tt ig hardly necessary to state that no 
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railroad manager has been placed on trial 
for forcing the trainmen to operate unsafe 
rolling stock. But the engineers, firemen 
and brakemen who refused to run the trains 
will feel the heavy hand of the government 
next Tuesday. Three cheers for justice!” 


Later the eight workers were fined a total 
of $9,800. The various press agencies re- 
peated their slanders that these workers de- 
serted their trains on the desert and caused 
hardships to men, women and children. 


Every newspaper in the land knows—or 
should know—that the trainmen refused to 
take the trains out of Needles, Cal., a town 
of more than 4,000 population, and equipped 
with every modern convenience of towns of 
that ‘size. 

In no case was reference made to defec- 
tive equipment, or was the Santa Fe railroad 
taken to task for using equipment that en- 
dangers the lives of passengers and em- 
ployes. 


PRODUCTION COSTS IS “TRADE 
SECRET.” 


Washington.—The District of Colum- 
bia court of appeals has upheld the dis- 
trict supreme court’s refusal to sustain 
the federal trade commission’s demand that 
a score of independent steel companies give 
reports monthly on their production costs 
and other information. 


The federal trade commission endeavored 
to acquaint the public with costs of manu- 
facturing the various commodities. The plan 
seemed reasonable, as the living costs of 
workers have been probed down to the last 
fraction of a cent. 


The decision means that unless the com- 
mission can induce the United States su- 
preme court to reverse the court of appeals, 
production costs will remain a secret. 


The coal barons recently defeated the 
commission’s attempt to secure production 
costs. In the Maynard case the court held 
that there is a difference between produc- 
tion and commerce and that Congress had 
no control over a corporation that is not en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. Even though 
the company ships some of its coal to other 
states, this does not subject it to the powers 
of Congress. 


These two decisions are of vast impor- 
tance to big business, as they affect gen- 
eral industry. The decisions mean that the 
public may be informed on what it costs 
a worker to live, but the cost of producing 
a ton of coal, of steel, or cement, must be 
guarded as a trade secret. 


REGULATING TRUSTS. 


New York.—The federal district court 
has endorsed a new scheme to regu- 
late trusts. In the case of the gypsum trust, 
which raised prices 400 per cent,.it approves 
a “code of principles” with a long list of 
“can’ts” and “don’ts” that will be a guide 


for numberless trade associations through- 
out the country “as to what the Serman 
law clearly prohibits.” Authorship of the 
code is treated as a secret by the depart- 
ment of justice, but it is known that it was 
not prepared by the court, by the federal 
trade commission or a law-making body. 

The court’s award is opposed by those 
who believe trusts can be smashed and that 
the Sherman anti-trust law can be enforced. 
They point out that four “little fellows” 
have been jailed by the department of jus- 
tice in the building material probe, now on 
in this city, but when it comes to the “big 
fellows,” the court gives them an avenue 
of escape. : 

Against this theory are those who iook 
upon the development of these business or- 
ganizations as beyond the control of law- 
makers, even though they pass anti-trust 
laws, or have courts approve a “code of 
principles,’ which, they say, amounts to 
winking at violations of the law. 


SUBSIDY EXPOSED AGAIN. 


Washington.—How can men talk of the 
high cost of building American  ves- 
sels, when they will get vessels from the 
shipping board at 15 cents on the dollar? 
asked Congressman Robison of Kentucky. 

“No one contends,” he said, “that the per- 
sons who buy our ships will pay more than 
15 cents on the dollar of the cost; and, of 
course, this knocks out the question of high 
cost, and it has been shown that a British 
ship of equal size with an American ship 
pays practically the. same wages: as an 
American ship, and whatever sum we vote 
for a ship subsidy will benefit the American 
shipper but little, if anything. Railroad rates 
are so high that they have crippled many 
industries of this country.” 


WAITING TO MURDER. 


Marion, Ill—At the trial of the five 
men in connection with the Herrin mob 
the defense read a letter from Sherman 
Holmes, one of the mine guards, who said: 
“We get $12 a day and are under contract 
for 90 days. We sit here on an eight-hour 
shift watching for some one to stick his 
head over the mountain or out of the woods 
so as to give us a little practice in shoot- 
ing.” 

The guard further said they had ten guns 
that each shoot 600 shots a minute. There 
are 100 guards, he said, with rifles that 
shoot three miles. 


RAIL STRIKE IS COSTLY. 


New York.—The Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railroad reports that it has 
set aside $250,000 for maintenance of equip- 
ment on account of the shop men’s strike. 

But for the strike the .company would 
have a net income of $619,750 during No- 
vember, aS compared with $47,963 for No- 
vember, 1921, 
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Lodge Notices 


Settlement Made—Green. 


We are advised by the Secretary of Lodge 
663 that Bro. Albert Green has settled the 
indebtedness for which he was advertised 
in The Journal and is entitled to all rights 
and privileges of a member. It appears this 
claim was paid in July, but through some 
oversight this office was not notified and 
the ad was continued until our December 
issue. We are making this statement in 
justice to the brother advertised, as well as 
The Journal.—Editor. 


McElvey and Holt—Lodge 20. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of B. H. 
McEHlvey, boilermaker, Reg. No. 49074, and 
I. F. Holt, helper, Reg. No. 344604, will 
please notify E. S. Ryan, Secretary Lodge 
No. 20, 603 Park St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Schofield—Lodge 320. 


Any Secretary taking up the clearance 
card of J. A. Schofield, Reg. No. 53752, please 
hold same and correspond with the Secre- 
tary of Lodge No. 320, as this brother left 
here owing members of this local borrowed 
money to the amount of $15.50. B F. Bird- 
song, Secretary Lodge 320. 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Sill—Lodge 90. 


Bro. C. E. Sill, Reg. No. 279068, boiJermaker and _sus- 
pended member of Lodge 90, owes » note at the State Ban. 
of Sugar Creek, Mo., for $100. This note is past due, and 
was endorsed by Bros. J. O. Brooks and Lou Keeton. Any- 
one knowing the whereabouts of these men please correspond 
with C. ‘G. McCoy, Secretary Lodge 90. August Journas. 


Kelly, Et Als—Lodge 16. 

Any Secretary taking up the cards of Thomas Kelly, Reg. 
No. 33870; George Webb, Reg. No. 379923, and John McGee, 
Reg. No. 290686, will please hold same and correspond with 
Lodge 16, as these brothers borrowed various amounts from 
lodge and failed to pay same back. September Journal. 


Orr—Lodge 182. 


Any Secretary taking up the card of Adam Orr, Reg. No. 
81792, will kindly notify the undersigned, as he owes $76.00 
with interest that he borrowed of Bro. Robt. L. McLesse. 
E. A. Cherington, S. L. 182. 


Cowles—Lodge 116. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of L. C. Cowles, Reg. No. 
250509, please communicate with Secretary of Lodge 116, for 
he left. home owing a bill of $20.80. Last heard of he was 
working in Austin, Minn., L. 650, but left there without 
eentne clearance card. Louis Lindsley, C. S., L. 116. October 
ournal. 


Pandoff—Lodge 111. 


Bro. Geo. Pandoff, Reg. No. 408787, left here August Ist 
owing Lodge 111 $30.00:and some’ money’ around town, and 
deserting wife and baby, who are ‘destitute, without: applying 
for clearance card. Anyone knowing of his whereabouts please 
notify E.. R. Galligan, S. L.:111. October Journal. 


Whalen and O’Brien—Lodge 163. 

Any Secretary receiving cards of Bro. James Whalen, Reg. 
No. 137490, and Patrick J. O’Brien, Reg. No. 110060, will 
hold same and communicate with D. J. McGuinness, S.. L. 
163, to whom they owe money. November Journal. 


O’Conner—Lodge 496. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts of James O’Conner, Reg. 
No. 353714, or any Secretary taking up his card, please 
correspond with Local 496 of Huron, S. D. + He left here 
owing board and room to the amount of $60. M. C. 
Dumdey, F. 8S. L. 496. OW 


Start the New 
Year Right 


Everything depends upon getting off 
on the right foot. The very best start 
that any worker can make is to become 
a regular reader of 


LABOR 


The Washington Weekly Newspaper of 
Sixteen Standard Organizations 
of Railway Employes 


This year will be chock full of incidents 
that will command the earnest, thought- 
ful attention of workers. 


Great big events are pressing forward 


for consideration. 


Last year the working people of this 
country started something that they 
must finish. They will be ever so 
much better qualified to do their job 
if they keep informed of every develop- 
ment social, economic and 
political life. LABOR will “‘wise them 


up” as no other publication will or 


in our 


can. 


No wide-awake toiler can really afford 
to be without this unusual publication. 


Use the coupon today and get every 
copy. 


LABOR 


Enroll me as a_ subscriber for 
LABOR (for which I enclose $2, 


prepayment for | year.) 


Machinists’ Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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Don’t 


Endure PILES 


Don’t be cut. Let me send you at m 
risk, my mild soothing, guaranteed, 
combination treatment for Bleeding, 
tching and Protruding Piles. Has 
proven agenuine blessing inthousands 
of cases. Full treatment sent at my 
risk, Write tcday. Send no money 
H. D. POWERS, Dept. 262 
BATTLE GREEK, MichiGaN 


Large shirt manufacturer wants agents 
to sell complete line of shirts, pajamas, 
and nightshirts direct to wearer. Ad- 


NA 
ae) vertised brand--exclusive patterns--easy 
Y 


to sell. No experience or Capital re- 
quired, Entirely new proposition. 
Write for free samples. 
Madison Shirt Co., 603 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


GET RID FAT 


OF THAT 
<=7 Free Trial Treatment on Request 


Ask also for my “pay-when- 
reduced’ offer. My treatment 
is a simple, scientific and effi- 
cient method of fat reduction. 
It has often reduced at the rate 
of a pound a day. 


Cat) 


4 


LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! 


All style: 150 Illustrations; secret of getting winter eggs, 
and copy 01 ‘“The Full Egg Basket.’’ Send 25 cents. 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL Dept. ]6 Indianapolis, Ind, 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


Mrs. E. Bateman writes:—Have taken 
your treatment and it is wonderful how 
it reduces. It does just as you say. I have 

® veduced a pound a day and feel fine. 
Mrs. Anna Schmidt writes:—I weighed 178 pounds be- 
fore I started your treatment and now I weigh 138 
pounds. You may print this if you like. 


These are just examples of what my treat- 
ment can accomplish. Let me send you 


BE COMFORTABLE—Wear the Brooks 
Appliance, the modern scientific in- 
vention which gives rupture sufferers 
immediate relief. It has no obnoxious 
springs or pads. Automatic Air Cush- 
ions bind and draw together the 
broken parts. No salves or plasters. 
Durable. Cheap, Sent on trial to 
prove its worth. Beware of imita- 
tions. Look for trade-mark bearing 
portrait and signature of C. KE. 
Brooks which appears on every Ap- M C. 
pliance. None other genuine. Full “FP ¥- 


Brooks 


more proof at my expense. 
‘DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician 


eae abe ee and booklet sent free in plain sealed en- 
velope. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., (88c State St., Marshali, Mich 


286 Fifth Avenue, New York, Desk H501. 


THE PITUITARY 


THY ROID GLAND. CONTROLS 
BODY-FAT, MAKES WOMEN 
YOUTHFUL, GIRLISH AND 
VIVACIOUS, PREVENTS GRAY 
HAIR AND SALLOW COMPLEXIONS. 


APPEARANCE. 


MALE REPRODUCTIVE GLANDS 
GIVE SOLDIERLY COURAGE, 
AMBITION AND LEADERSHIP. 
THE GREAT MEN IN HISTORY 
ARE SAID TO HAVE HAD GREAT 


VITALITYGLANDS 


NOTED SCIENTIST SAYS ONE COULD 


LIVE-FOREVER 


WITH A PERFECTLY BALANCED GLANDULAR SYSTEM! 


Scientists agree that the secret of Health, Womanly 
Grace and Beauty, Manly Strength and Youthful Vigor lies in 
the internal secretory glands and by stimulating these glands 
to normal activity, many abnormal conditions such as Sallow 
Complexion, Weakness, Nervous Debility, Premature Senility, 
Tired, Worn Out Feeling, Poor Memory, Loss of Hair, Loss of 
Weight, Pains in Back and Sides, Chronic Headaches, Scrawny 
Neck, Undeveloped Organs, Restlessness at Night, Melancholia, 
Despond ‘ney and other symptons have disappeared. Don’t suffer 
from any of the above another day until you try our latest scientific 
glandular treatment—Glandol. 


Try ft 10 Days at Our Risk 


No charge: whatever if it fails. Thousands of red-blooded -men.’ 
and women are taking it every day. Users claim it makes them 
feel years younger, Many reporting that great improvement was 
noticed in two or three days. 


Glandol contains the pure sub- 
GLANDULAR VITALITY. stances of the Vital Glands of Young Animals. It is prepared in 
one, of the world’s largest and best equipped glandular laboratories. Science has demon- 
j , strated that certain of these glands, when taken into the human system, have a decided 
stimulating effect. on corresponding glands in the body. Reports from men and women who are using Glandol tell of 


results that seem amazing. 
for male or female. Profit by the experience of thoue 


y sands, many of whom were probably in worse shape than 


yourself. Join the happy throng of Vigorous, Youthful Appearing Men and Women of all ages. We take all risk, you 
none, so don’t doubt, don’t hesitate, but send postal or letter for Glandol today. 


INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Sulit 2161 Rand McNally Building 536 South Clark Street, Chicago, IIlinols 


Try Glandol entirely at our risk. Simply send name, 
age and address today. State whether the treatment is 


In Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
the Boilermaker & I. S. B. Journal 
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PLANNING AN AMERICAN DICTATORSHIP. 


By S. J. Konenkamp. 


A new group of revolutionists are operat- 
ing in the United States. A dictatorship is 
in the making and the republican form of 
government is in danger of being over- 
thrown, and the sleuth hounds of justice in- 
stead of rushing the revolutionists to secret 
prisons are reported co-operating with 
them. The plotters are not connected with 
Moscow, the Third Internationale nor any 
other proletarian group. ‘They represent the 
internationale of Wall Street, Threadneedle 
street, and the Bourse of Continental Eu- 
rope, but they are revolutionists, neverthe- 
less, seeking to entrench the dictatorship of 
the plutocrat through an extra legal system 
of government based upon a foundation of 
declaratory judgments! A foundation that 
has been described by one supreme court 
as having all the essentials of a soviet gov- 
ernment. 


Declaratory judgments as contemplated by 
these revolutionists are orders issued by 
judges of the state and Federal Courts with- 
out any limit placed upon them by any leg- 
islative regulation. 'They would abolish all 
laws that might limit judicial power and sub- 
stitute therefor a procedure which would be 
nothing more or less than injunctions of 
either a mandatory or restraining character. 
The scope, the enforcement and the penal- 
ties of such orders would be determined en- 
tirely by the courts without any power rest- 
ing in the legislature to limit them. 


The campaign for this change in govern- 
ment is nation-wide. Several state legisla- 
tures have been captured, and other states, 
as well as Congress, are being urged to give 
the courts power to make “binding declara- 
tions of right” or to issue ’’declaratory judg- 
ments”. When these are fully applied they 
will include every phase of our social, polit- 
ical and industrial life. The terms embrace 
rights arising out of franchises, contracts 
including wage agreements, or any other 
written instrument whether between individ- 
uals or groups, public or private; disputes 


of all kinds, including wage disputes, as well 
as those between persons engaged in any 
kind of business; questions involving civil 
service or any other phase of the relation- 
ship that industry and commerce may cre 
ate. All of these and almost any other dis- 
pute one can think of may become immedi- 
ately at the instance of one of the parties 
the subject of a declaratory judgment or a 
binding declaration of right. 


Dummies could be used in frame-up cases 
to interpret contracts through collusion, so 
that when a real dispute arose under the 
contract the aggrieved party might find him- 
self confronted with a decision already 
made and a binding declaration of right 
affecting his interests already recorded. In 
fact, the first case was on its face a frame- 
up between a street railway company and a 
non-union workman seeking to upset an 
arbitration award made by a board of arbi- 
tration in favor of a labor union; it might 
have been just as easily one of these so- 
called friendly suits to interpret a city fran- 
chise wherein the city would get the worst 
of it. 


In framing up a case of this kind the 
statement of facts might be purely imagin- 
ary at the time and might not arise at any 
time in the future, but once the court had 
jurisdiction it would retain such jurisdiction 
to the end and whenever necessary would 
enforce its decrees. 


The power asked for by Attorney General 
Daugherty in enjoining the railway shopmen 
would be tame in proportion to the powers 
of a court enforcing a declaratory judgment. 
The scope of such legislation would permit 
the establishment of industrial courts, com- 
pulsory arbitration and complete government 
by injunction. This scope, however, would 
not merely affect wage earners; it would be 
equally applicable to employers in their re- 
lations with one another, as well as with 
their employes; and the legislatures of the 
state and the nation are to be stripped of 
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their power to interfere with such an ar- 
rangement. 

The exact words of the directors of the 
revolution are that the courts shall have 
“enlarged powers of preventive remedy un- 
limited by statutory provisions,’ and to 
have all justiciable matters “subjected to the 
consideration of a competent non-partisan 
tribunal consisting of men _ selected for 
their peculiar qualifications * * * gsub- 
ject to appeal and final determination by a 
court.” Under these circumstances the ju- 
diciary would be the source of all law, with 
the judges exercising unlimited powers as a 
chancellor in equity with no guide but the 
judges’ conscience. 


The full significance of this change in our 
government was discovered through careful 
investigation of the proposed constitution 
for the State of Illinois, and its exposure 
resulted in an overwhelming vote of the 
people of that state to reject the plan. Sec- 
tion 122 of the proposed constitution read: 


“Provision may be made by rule of the 
Supreme Court for the bringing of actions 
or proceedings in which a merely declara- 
tory judgment or decree or order is sought 
and for authorizing the court to make a 
binding declaration of right whether or not 
any consequential relief may be claimed.” 


Lawyers were puzzled by the unfamiliar 
terms used in this section; their explana- 
tions of its meaning were generally hazy 
and different. The supporters of the Con- 
stitution offered no explanation, but per- 
sistent questioning and constant effort de- 
veloped the information that laws providing 
for declaratory judgments had been enacted 
during the past three years or so in New 
York, Connecticut, Florida, Kansas, Wiscon- 
sin, California, Michigan and other states; 
that bills were pending in Congress propos- 
ing similar powers for the Federal Courts, 
that a number of State Bar Associations 
were supporting the change, and one justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
and one member of the President’s cabinet 
were named among those active in the 
campaign. 

One of the leading opponents of the Illi- 


nois Constitution recalled an address made 
by a very powerful agent of Wall Street to 
the American Bar Association at Boston in 
1919 and a reference thereto showed the 
plan in full. With this speech as a guide, 
many vague sections of the proposed con- 
stitution became clear. The proposed non- 
partisan tribunal of business men was 
taken care of by providing for an unlimited 
number of “assistant judges” who did not. 
need to be lawyers, but who would be ap- 
pointed to the “Circuit Court of Cook 
County” (Chicago); then this same court 
was given jurisdiction over all matters re- 
quiring judicial action; the legislature was. - 
to be deprived of all power to enact laws. 
affecting the courts and the Supreme Court. 
of the state was given absolute power over 
all other courts and judges and made “the 
source of all law,” with exclusive right to 
determine matters of legal procedure. 
Strange though it may seem to some people, 
it was the representatives of organized 
labor who ferreted out the facts and con- 
vinced all forces connected with the cam- 
paign that this was the purpose of the con- 
stitutional changes. 


Many state legislatures have been in the 
hands of reactionary elements since 1919, 
and it is in these states that the most effec- 
tive work has been done by the supporters 
of “declaratory judgments” at home while 
sounding the alarums about revolutionists 
abroad. In many of these states there are 
laws that will make it a simple matter to 
operate all the machinery proposed for Illi- 
nois. 


The plan is entirely foreign to the 
ideals of Americans or any other people 
exercising self-government. Its very pro- 
posal ought to be sufficient to arouse old- 
fashioned Americans everywhere and the 
experience of the people of Illinois ought to 
serve as a warning to all other citizens. If 
the system of “declaratory judgments” is 
permitted to grow for a few years it would 
make the legislative branch of our govern- 
ment absolutely impotent with nothing 
short of a counter revolution necessary to 
destroy absolute judicial control. 


THE DYING DAYS OF THE DON’T-GIVE-A ——— Mag 
By Basil M. Manly, 


Director People’s 


On the fourth of March the American peo- 
ple should hold a national celebration with 
bonfires and torchlight processions to ex- 
press their thanksgiving at deliverance from 
the further ministrations of the 67th Con- 
gress, which by the grace of God and the 
Constitution of the United States ceases to 
exist upon that day. 

It is doubtful whether in the whole his- 
tory of the American government any Con- 
gress has ever shown itself so utterly in- 
capable and irresponsible. Other congresses 
may have been as low in the quality of the 
rank and file, but no Congress has ever be- 


Legislative Service. 


fore combined general mediocrity with such 
total lack of responsible leadership in both 
parties. 

At the same time this is a thoroughly. 
representative Congress—not representative 
of the American people as they are today, 
but as they were in 1920 when this particu- 
lar aggregation was elected in the most 
apathetic, careless and indifferent national 
election ever held. The American people 
perhaps deserve exactly what they have got 
from this Congress, but in the words of the 
old song, “They are more to be pitied than 
censured.” It is apparently what happens 
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at the end of every war, and is part of the 
price that must be paid for engaging in 
that glorious pastime. It’s like the cold 
gray dawn of every “morning after.” You 


may be sorry, but it’s there just the same. 


The best thing we can do now is to take 
the solemn pledge, “Never again.” 


The distinguishing feature of this Con- 
gress has been its utter failure to respond 
to public opinion, no matter how unmistak- 
ably this was expressed in the signs and 


portents of popular discontent which filled 


the skies for more than a year before elec- 
tion. Back in one of the little towns on the 
Missouri river twenty years ago there was 
a notorious town “bum” who was so pro- 
fanely outspoken in his contempt for what 
other people thought of him that he came 
to be known, by reason of the expression he 
most frequently used, as “Don’t-give-a 
Jones.” 


For much the same reason this Congress 
which is now in its dying days may well go 
down into history as the “Don’t-give-a 
Congress.” There is this much to be said, 
however, in favor of Jones; he at least had 
the courage to say what he thought about 
public opinion right out in the open where 
everybody could hear, while this menagerie 
of lame ducks and setting roosters whispers 
its real opinions in the cloak rooms and then 
proclaims undying loyalty to the cause of 
the plain people on the floor and on the 
stump. 


Putting aside the earnest and conscien- 
tious members of Congress, all of whom 
were without exception re-elected in No- 
vember, the balance of this Congress can 
be classed as lame ducks and setting roost- 
ers. Everybody knows what “lame ducks” 
are, but maybe “setting roosters” requires 
a little explanation. The chief occupation 
of this Congress has been trying to hatch 
out whatever the administration has chosen 
to put under it. Whether it is wooden nut- 
megs, snake eggs, or dynamite bombs, these 
old birds ask no questions but settle down 
on their committee nests and try to keep the 
eges warm. The only way we know they 
are roosters is that they crow so loud when- 
ever anything is hatched out. Some of these 
days, in their zeal for incubation, these set- 
ting roosters are going to overheat one of 
the dynamite bombs like the ship subsidy 
that the Administration is continually put- 
ting into the political nest and that will be 
about the end of that particular chapter, 


Before the elections of last November the 
don’t-give-a——_ attitude of this Congress 
was based on the fancied security of 7,- 
000,000 majority in 1920. There were occa- 
sional spasms of pretended virtue, as for 
example, when a large part of the member- 
ship of the House did a sensational back 
somersault and restored the super-tax rates 
on large incomes after they had heard from 
home. But as a rule they were just as cal- 
lous as were a majority of the Senate when 
they seated Newberry and simultaneously 
adopted a resolution condemning his actions 
in the most vigorous language. 


Since November the don’t-give-a—— at- 
titude has arisen from the large preponder- 
ance of lame ducks among the party lead- 
ers. What do Fordney, Campbell, Mondell 
and the others whose congressional lives 
end on March 4 care about what American 
voters think or say? They have just one 
concern at the present time and that is to 
find new nests to set on in the coming 
years. Reduced to its simplest terms this 
means either some federal appointment in 
the gift of the Administration or a soft 
‘perth as a lobbyist for, some special inter- . 
est. That is why one particular congress- 
man who was defeated in the last election 
has been spending all his time for the last 
few weeks hanging around the gasoline in- 
vestigation, licking the boots of the oil mag- 
nates and so plainly bidding for a little 
remunerative work as a lobbyist that even 
the hardened attaches of the Capitol have 
been disgusted. 


This and other similarly shameful exhibi- 
tions have given added point to the popular 
demand that the terms of members of Con- 
gress shall expire with their defeat at the 
elections. Can you imagine a corporation 
permitting its business to be run for three 
months by a board of directors who had 
been repudiated and thrown out of office be- 
cause they were believed to be responsible 
for wrecking the business of the concern 
and were suspected of being parties to loot- 
ing its assets? 

Such a situation would be no more absurd 
than that which now exists in the last days 
of this Congress, which is feverishly at- 
tempting to jam through a mass of legisla- 
tion because it knows that such legislation 
will have no chance whatever of passing 
the Congress which was elected by the 
American people in November. 


SENATOR BROOKHART PREDICTS CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH. 
ALL AMERICAN CO-OPERATIVE COMMISSION. 


“T expect the farm bloc, the labor bloc, the 
soldier bloc, and the mothers’ bloc, to turn 
more members out. of Congress until they 
have a majority in both houses, and then 
they will proceed to a settlement of the 
great economic questions, both domestic 
and foreign, upon the simple principles of 
- co-operation.” 


With this sweeping prediction of a co- 
operative commonwealth in America, Sen- 
ator Smith Brookhart, of Iowa, challenged 
the so-called statesmen of Washington and 
the so-called captains of industry and finance 
of Wall Street, to find a better solution of 
the world ‘muddle. 

Senator Brookhart was addressing the 

‘ 
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Council on Foreign Relations, an organiza- 
tion of some of the foremost financiers and 
international experts of the country, who 
wanted to know what a plain dirt farmer of 
Iowa now working for the people in the 
Senate thinks about the great issues of the 
day. 

“If this council would ask Congress to re- 
quire that all business in interstate and for- 
eign commerce shall be transacted under a 
federal charter; that the terms of the char- 
ter shall be the Rochdale co-operative sys- 
tems of producers, which was founded in 
1848, and has developed into an organization 
which distributes over $1,000,000,000 worth 
of commodities to its members annually; 
that all anti-trust laws be repealed as soon 
as this is effected, because there would be 
no further use for them; every farmer, every 
laboring man and every soldier would join 
in that request. 


“Such a step would mean for the human. 


race more for the advancement of civiliza- 
tion than any step taken by any. generation 
since the money changers were cast out of 
the temple of Jerusalem.” 


Not only is co-operation the hope of Amer- 
ican workers and farmers, but it is the only 
guarantee of permanent world peace, Sen- 
ator Brookhart continued. 

“IT do not come before you as a technical 
student of foreign affairs. Neither do the 


farmers or the laborers or the soldiers have 
much detailed and technical knowledge. But 
I can say this to you, that all of them have 
reached one conclusion as to international 
statesmanship. This can be described by 
one word and that word is failure. 

They see this statesmanship guided by 
economic power and economic greed. They 
see it building navies and armies to control 
the land and rule the sea. They see its 
instruments of destruction in the air and 
under the ocean. They see it in the grip of 
the world war organized for the murder of 
the human race. They see its wake of 
revolution and pestilence and death. 


“This whole failure they attribute to eco- 
nomic causes. If a cure can be found for 
economic evils and inefficiency, they believe 
political unrest will cease. 
trustful of all old remedies. 

“They hark back to first principles for 
remedy—to the weavers of Rochdale. The 
ask, why not an international co-operative 
exchange agency, with co-operative associa- 
tions from all countries doing business with 
us, aS members. It is just as easy to develop 
as the great English co-operative wholesale 
which already reaches around the world. It 
is not a dream ora theory. It is the oldest, 
best developed and the most successful busi- 
n ss system in the world. It is the Sermon 
on the Mount in business.” 


OUR RIGHT TO ORGANIZE. 


Intelligent Unity of Effort Brings 
Rewards to Workers. 

“Organize” has been the watchward of 
the American Federation of Labor for years. 
“Educate” has been likewise a slogan of 
labor for years. There are no better words 
today—no better guides to complete freedom, 
no better guides to the development of that 
industrial democracy which has come to be 
the dream of mankind and the hope of the 
race. 

We claim the right to organize as work- 
ers. We claim the right to have a say in 
making the conditions under which the work- 
ers shall be employed, and the right of col- 
lective bargaining. We claim that the hours 
of employment should be reduced to the 
point where the health and safety of the 
workers must be safeguarded. 

If those who seek to destroy the trade 
unions are successful in their efforts they 
will not have succeeded in solving the labor 
problem or in any way help to improve the 
industrial. and economic conditions of the 
country. 

Such a movement, if successful, would 
create a condition of radicalism and anarchy 
which would be uncontrollable. All of the 
things which are offered today as remedies 
have proven failures and instead of settling 
the workers’ problems they have done noth 
ing except to create bitterness and antagon. 
ism between the workers and the employers. 
That is not solving industrial unrest. 


6 


Organization establishes and maintains 
high standards of living for the American 
working man and his family. It eliminates 
the things that stand in the way of social 
and economic justice for all. All labor wants 
and insists upon having is the same right 
that is given to every one else under the law. 
It will steadfastly refuse to accept anything 
less. | 

If those who are seeking to destroy the 
trade unions are successful in their efforts 
they will not have succeeded in solving the 


‘labor problem or in any way help to im- 


prove the industrial and economic condi- 


tions of the country, but will widen the 


breach between the employer and the em- 
ploye. 

If social and economic justice to the work- 
ers is given due consideration the danger 
of the spread of Bolshevism will be entirely 
removed. This doctrine thrives upon indus- 
trial unrest and by removing the cause the 
disease will soon disappear. 


We cannot solve problems by evading 
them and there is no use in any of us trying 
to evade our responsibilities. This is a 


human problem and must be dealt with as 
such. The human element must always be 


taken into consideration if we ever expect 
to bring about more harmonious relations 


between employer and employee and bring — 
about a better unity and co-operation among ‘ 


the people of our country. 


They are dis-_ 
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STRIKE BOUND ROADS HARD HIT BY SHOPMEN’S STRIKE. 


Every evidence and reports go to prove the strike-bound roads are hard pressed to 


’ keep their trains moving. Few, if any of them, are maintaining their schedules, and 


engine failures are so frequent they cease to attract passing attention. 


According to a recent announcement of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
number of casualties due to train accidents increased 121.1 during the months of July, 
August and September of last year, over a like period of the previous year. This great 
increase is not surprising when we take in consideration the fact that so many defective 
engines were used, and such repairs as were made, performed by those who had no 
experience or care in the roads, ordered a short time ago by the I. C. C., if thoroughly 
made, will show the inefficient and dangerous conditions that still exist on the roads 


- that still persist in keeping their men locked out, and it will also show the enormous 


\ 


additional cost of repairs since July 1st last, which has already reached hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 


Some of the roads, as an apology for poor service, have announced their intention 
of placing orders for new engines; however, if they did these would not be available 
for service for months and will not relieve the situation very much, as in the meantime 
most of those now in use will be used up for want of repairs. The men on the firing 
line are holding the lines in fine shape and are just as determined as ever. 


It will be remembered that nearly two years ago the Labor Board ordered that the 


National Agreement be terminated on July 1, 1921, and at the same time ordered that 


each system. of road and their employees select representatives and negotiate agree- 
ments by the time the National Agreement would cease to operate. The Board in its 
decision reserved the right to impose penalties where either railroad officials or em- 
ployees obstructed or prevented agreements. 

The employees on all roads accepted the decision in good faith and sought to 


‘reach agreements, but were not successful in all cases; officials of the Pennsylvania 


Railroad refused to recognize or treat with the representatives elected by 90 per cent 


_of its shopmen and organized a rump organization composed of about 10 per cent 


of its shopmen. The case was appealed to the Labor Board and it ordered the road to 
treat with the bona fide organization of its employees, and on its refusal adopted a 
resolution of censure, but the road secured an injunction restraining its publication, and 
fought the matter through all the courts, and a few days ago the U. S. Supreme Court 
decided the Board was within its rights in the action taken. 

The question now arises, what will the Board do to penalize this road? Will it 
undertake to force it to negotiate an agreement with the bona fide shopmen’s repre- 
sentatives it refused to recognize in 1921 or will it content itself with the empty satis- 
faction of a court decision? We will wait and see. 


A DESPERATE EFFORT BEING MADE TO LET DOWN IMMIGRATION 
ae BARS. 
It will be recalled that some time ago we mentioned that an effort would be made 


to: remove the immigration restrictions so that the country might be flooded with 
cheap labor from Southern Europe, so that wages might be forced below a living rate. 
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We stated the program was to introduce a bill in Congress to cut the rate of 
allowable immigration from 3 to 2 per cent, and while the bill was. under discussion to 
emasculate it by amendmens so that the whole law would be useless as a check to 
immigration. Such a bill was introduced in due time, and now comes a clamor from a 
horde of cheap labor employers about a labor shortage and asking that the bars be 
removed, Just what Congress will do remains to be seen. No doubt the reactionary 
and lame duck members would gladly comply with this clamor for removing all restric- 
tions to immigration. However, the liberal and progressive members will, as far as 
possible, prevent such action, and they are greatly aided by the shortness of time for 
action, as this Congress will expire by limitation of time on March 4th. 


Let us hope they will be successful in preventing any change in the present law, 


as there is no real need for such. The fact of the matter is, there are hundreds of 


thousands. still without work in the United States, and these will supply the demand 
for some time to come. Only a short time ago these same employers clamored for and 


secured a high protective tariff to prevent competition from others, and now they 


would force labor to compete for a living with the impoverished, peoples of the world, 
who would be inveigled to come here by alluring promises, were the immigration re- 
strictions removed. 


THE TURBINE LOCOMOTIVE PROVES ECONOMICAL IN OPERATING. 


Some time ago we mentioned the fact that a turbine locomotive had been invented | 


in Sweden. At that time very little information concerning the details were available 
here. However, in the February issue of the Scientific American an illustrated article 
on the subject gives more details. The new locomotive is called the Ljungstrom and 
named after its designer. 


The boiler rests upon a solid frame supported by two trucks, one of which is 
placed about where the saddle of the ordinary locomotive is located; a saddle tank used 
for coal] bunkers is placed over the fire box part of the boiler; the smoke box is larger 
than ordinary, in which is a vertical diaphragm. Underneath the smoke box is located 
a large nest of brass air tubes boxed in and connected with the smoke box on the top 
and the rear end with an air duct leading to the ash pan. This serves to furnish hot 
air for draft. This is accomplished by the diaphragm forcing the-hot gases as they 
leave the boiler tubes down around the air tubes before entering the stack, thus heating 
the air before it reaches the grates of the fire box. When the engine is in motion air 
is gathered, as the front end of tubes are exposed to the atmosphere; when. not in 
motion, a damper is used to cut off draft. This damper is connected with the fire 
door, and when the latter is open the damper shuts. As the exhause steam does not 
enter stack as the ordinary locomotive, a fan is located in the stack and is driven by a 
small turbine engine located in front of the stack. 


The turbine engine, driving wheels and rods are located at the forward part of . 


what is usually called the tender. This is housed over like a box car and has air 
jackets at side. In the top part of this housing is located a series of condenser tubes 
for condensing the exhaust steam. These tubes are cooled by the inrush of cold air 
from sides, and three fans driven by a steam turbine. By condensing ,exhaust, the 
water is made available for use as feed water again, and is pumped back into the 
boiler at a temperature of 150 degrees. All parts of the running gear are encased to 
protect from dust and dirt, thus saving oil and wear. The engineer occupies about, the 
same position as on the ordinary locomotive. 

We are told that the service runs of this locomotive have shown, as compared 
with the standard reciprocating locomotives of Sweden, that it will do the same work 
with 50 per cent less fuel consumption, that its tractive power is about 30 per cent 
greater, and that, owing to condensing exhaust, it is enabled to run much greater 
distances without having to stop for water. 

If the advantages claimed for this locomotive are not over-estimated, it is no doubt 
a big improvement over the ordinary reciprocating engines now in use in this country, 
and if put in use here generally would arrest the tendency towards electrifying the 
motive power. However, it appears the increased.cost of building these locomotives is 
a handicap at present. 


A NUMBER OF PROGRESSIVE GOVERNORS GIVES HOPE FOR 
FUTURE. 


One of the greatest achievements accomplished by our National election last fall 
has in a great measure been overlooked by the general public because of their rejoicing 
over the election of a large number of progressive Senators and Representatives, and 
which bids fair to have an equally as great an influence for public good, which is the 
large number of progressive and broad-minded men who have been elected governors of 
states, succeeding reactionary and hide bound officials who were actuated far more by 
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corporate influence than welfare of the people. Ten or more states elected progressive 
governors at the election last fall, among which are many of the largest and most 
thickly populated states. The influence for good of these progressive governors is far- 
reaching, and we believe they will be able to inaugurate a new. order of things in 
which the welfare and rights of the people will be given far more consideration than in 


_ the past. 


If the members of organized labor will only continue to maintain united ranks and 


- augument their forces by organizing still further and join hands again with the forces 


of the farmers, the result will be to bring every state, as well as our National Govern- 
ment, into progressive ranks, thus bringing back into existence a government of, by 
and for the masses of the people. 


BURN’S AND THIEL’S DETECTIVES CHARGED WITH MANUFACTUR- 
ING RADICAL SCARES. 


Albert Bailen, a former detective in the employ of the Burns and Thiel agencies, 
in a public statement charges that detectives in the employ of these agencies were 
responsible for the phantom radical scares that swept over the country. He charges 
that these detectives hold high positions in the councils of the I. W. W., the Com- 
munists and other parties, and they manufacture these scares in order to scare em- 
ployers and officials, and thus enlarge the business and income of these agencies. 
Bailen challenges the United States government to disprove his charges that detective 
agencies manufacture radical plots as a business proposition, and promises that if a 
Federal investigation is made he will produce hundreds of witnesses to prove the truth 
of his assertions. 


These assertions of Bailen, who seemingly has pretty good evidence to prove he was 
formerly in the employ of the two agencies he mentioned, goes to prove the oft reit- 
erated assertions of organized labor that these private detectives are the ones respon- 
sible for all the trouble and supposed plots that at times accompany strikes. These 
schemes are pulled off in order to arouse public sentiment against the strikers and give 
an excuse for injunctions and other court actions. 


Attorney General Palmer, in the latter part of the Wilson administration, was 
faked, or a party to one of these fake radical scares and labor was charged with being 
permeated and controlled by radicals, and wholesale arrests were threatened; while, as 


a matter of fact, organized labor was the most patriotic and constructive forces in the 


United States at that time. r 


Attorney General Daugherty used these faked radical plots as an excuse to use 
drastic and unconstitutional proceedings against the railroad shopmen, in an effort to 
break their strike. Private detective agencies have become a stench in the nostrils of 
honest men, as they have shown more crookedness, villainy and dishonesty than the 
crookedness they are supposed to combat. So long as employers use these men to stir 
up strife and discord there will be no peace in industry. They do not help to solve any 
problems or avert trouble. On the contrary, they create more, for by so doing they 
help their business and retain their jobs, even though their deluded victims are finan- 
cially bled blood white. . 

The present indications are that these agencies will try to frame up on this man 
Bailen and try to have him deported from the country or discredited and sent to prison 
They will not likely stop at any means to accomplish their end, but apparently he 
knows a whole lot about the policies and practices of these agencies and may be able to 


“hold his own with them. Let us hope it will not be long until the whole blooming tribe 


of private detectives will be put out of commission for all time. 


ONLY A SHORT TIME REMAINS FOR FILING INCOME TAX REPORTS. 


The time limit for filing Federal income tax reports expires on March 15th and 
the failure of any one to so file their report, whose income is sufficient to require such 
report, carries a penalty of not exceeding $1,000 fine and 25 per cent increase in the 
amount of tax due; a “wilful refusal” to file returns is subject to a fine not exceeding 
$10,000 or a year in jail, or both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the 
court, 


Those who must file reports are: Single men whose income the past year ex- 
ceeded $1,000 and married men whose income exceeds $2,500. The filing of reports does 
not necessarily carry with it the payment of income tax for single persons who sup- 
port others dependent upon them; has an allowance of $400 for each person so sup- 
ported, in addition to $1,000 exemption for himself, and if he supports one or more in 
his home, as a householder he is entitled to $2,500 in addition to $400 for each de- 
pendent. Those in doubt as to whether they should make a report or not should seek 
advice from internal revenue department officials or others competent to advise them. 


if 
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THE DEATH OF A VETERAN LABOR LEADER. 


In the death of John B. Lennon of Bloomington, IIl., which took place last month, 
organized labor loses an able and faithful member and old-time leader, who served for 
a great many years as secretary and editor of the Tailors’ International Union, and 
succeeded in building up a strong and militant organization of his trade. : 

Bro, Lennon also served as treasurer of the A. F. of L. from almost the beginning 
of the Federation until a few years ago, and he was a familiar personage at all the 
Federation’s conventions for many years. A year or two ago the union men of Bloom- 
ington drafted him as a candidate for mayor of that city, and he only failed of election 


by a comparatively small number of votes. - His genial smile and counsel will be missed 


by his legion of friends. May he rest in peace. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mayor Alfred Coad of Parsons, Kan., and a member of Lodge 292 of that city, paid 
the Journal office a brief visit recently. Bro. Coad was in this city looking for new 
ideas in municipal government and public improvements. While here he conferred with 
Mayor Burton and the city engineer in~reference to public baths, some of which were 
built here recently. 

From all reports from the thriving city of Parsons, Bro. Coad is putting that city 
on the map in great shape, having installed a new and efficient water system, and has 
a beautiful and commodious city hall nearly completed, and is now looking ahead for 
other useful and beneficial improvements for his city. Bro. Coad has made an enviable 
record as a public official. 


QUOTATIONS. 


The degree of estimation in which any profession is held becomes the standard 
in which the professors hold themselves.—Burke.. 


There are various degrees of strength in judgment, from the lowest, surmise, to 
notion, opinion, persuasion, and the highest assurance, which we call certainty.— 
A. Tucker. _ , 


What gunpowder did for war, the printing press has done for the mind; and the 
statesman is no longer clad in the steel of special education, but every reading man 
is his judge.—*Wendell Phillips. 0 f 


There is a distinction, but no opposition, between theory and practice; each to a 


certain extent, supposes the other: theory is dependent upon practice; practice must © 


have preceded theory.—Sir A. Hamilton. 


The wisest man may be wiser today than he was yesterday, and tomorrow than 
he is today. Total freedom from change would imply total freedom from error; but 
this is the prerogative of Omniscence alone.—Colton. 


There are three kinds of praise: that which we. yield, that which we lend, and 
that which we pay. We yield it to the powerful from fear, we lend it to the weak 
from interest, and we pay it to the deserving from gratitude.—Colton. 


Between the period of national honor and complete degeneracy there is usually 
an interval of national vanity, during which examples of virtue are recounted and 
admired without being imitated. The Romans were never. more proud of their an- 
cestors than when they ceased to resemble them. From being the freest and most high- 
spirited people in the world, they suddenly fell into the tamest and most abject sub- 
mission.—Robert Hall. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


The Genesee Boiler Works, Rochester N. Y. (Unfair.) Wilmington Iron Works, Wilmington, N. C.  (Unfair.) 
Rochester Tank & Boiler Works, Rochester, N. Y¥. (Un- Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt Lake City, 
Billberg Boiler Works, Houston, Texas. (Strike on. * Utah. (Unfair.) 

fair.) Wilson Bros., Hoboken. N. J. (Unfair.) eo 

Atlantic Refining Co., Franklin, Pa. (Unfair.) J. D. Cousins Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. (Unfair.) 
The Lucey Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. (Strike on.) . Lake Erie Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. (Unfair.) 

Morse Bros. Mach. & Supply Co., Denver, Colo. (Unfair.) W. K. Henderson Machine Foundry & Boiler Works, 
Ajax Boiler Works, Denver, Colo. (Unfair.) Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) 

8. I. Bowers & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. (Unfair.) Petroleum Iron Works. (Unfair to our members Port of 
Probo Foundry and Machine Co., Portland, Me. (Strike.) New York.) : 

Osear Daniels Ship Yard, Tampa, Fla. (Strike on.) The Berkeley Machine Works, Inec., Norfolk, Va. (Unfair.) 
Mathisan Alkali Works, Saltbille, Va. (Strike on.) The Liberty Iron & Wire Works, Norfolk, Va. (Unfatr.)~ 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. (Federated strike Rushton Foundry & Machine Co., Alexandria, La. (Un- 


on.) fair.) 
McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, Md. (Unfair.) Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. (Unfair.) 
Lebanon Boiler Works, Lebanon, Pa. (Unfair.) American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Indianaolis, Ind. 
Missouri & North Arkansas Ry. (Federated strike on.) : (Unfair. ) ‘ 
vagy ie LA gpg Machine Co., Hopkins, Minn. Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, Kans. (Un- 
Cosden Refining Co., Tulsa, Okla. (Lockout.) fair.) 
Higgins: Bros., Bayonne, N. J. (Unfair. Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. (Unfair.) 
Wm. P. Copping Contract Shop & Tank Works, New Boat Repair Corporation, Jersey City, N. J. (Strike on.) 
Orleans, La. (Unfair.) John O’Brien Boiler Co., St. Louis, Mo. (Unfair.) ” 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT, JOSEPH P. RYAN. 


(Period January 16th to February 15th, 1913, 
Inclusive. ) 
Moberly, Mo., February 15, 1923. 
Activity, Railroad Shopmen’s Relief Commit- 
tee of Chicago, III. 


Final and complete return from the bene- 
fit entertainment held on December 12, 1922, 
in Chicago, Ill., under the auspices of the 
above mentioned committee has been made, 

-and I am pleased to announce through the 

columns of the Journal the following brief 

summary: | 

Gross returns received by the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer to date 

Overhead, yeow.e /. Prateed iy any gary ae 


Net return received by the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Feb. 15th...... “, - $2,496.05 
Smoker and Vaudeville, Feb. 21, 1923. 
Following several weeks’ activity on the 
part of the committee and the members of 
all shop crafts at work and on strike, and 
with hearty co-operation on the part of kin- 
dred local unions and labor assemblies, in 
the distribution of tickets, indications are 
that our benefit on the 21st at the C. S. P. S. 
Hall will be all that we desire. It is a pleas- 
ure to report that the Sales Committee from 
January 12th to February 9th, 1923, a period 
of 25 week days visited and solicited 50 
local. unions and assembly meetings. It is 
gratifying to note that as a result of their 
efforts several thousand tickets have been 
distributed and the return promises to be a 
substantial one. The boys in the shops on 
roads where settlements have been made are 
also working hard to make this benefit a 
success. I am pleased to report that it has 
been a dutiful pleasure for the writer to 
accompany members of the sales committee 
and to personally address the following local 
union and trade assembly meetings during 
the period Jan. 12 to Feb. 9, namely, Boiler- 
makers 429, 227 and 434; Machinists 390, 
830 and 337; Boilermakers 588; Plasterers 5; 
Trainmen 4 and 877; South Chicago Trades 
Assembly, Iron Workers 1; Carmen 227; 
Chicago Metal Trades Council, Carpenters 
1784, 58 and 21; Metal Polishers 6; Painters 
54 and 637; Sheet Metal Workers 367; Elec- 
tricians 214 and 713; Blacksmiths 14; Team- 
sters 735 and 742; Hlectricians 885; Railway 
Clerks 991 and 1058; Allied Printing Trades 
Council, Boilermakers 626, and Sheet Metal 
Workers 73—a total of 32 local unions. In 
addition thereto I have also addressed strike 


meetings of the Rock Island, Burlington, 


Nickel Plate and Santa Fe men in connec- 
tion with the benefit matters, in general. 
Since last report the writer has also at- 
tended three meetings of the Relief Com- 
mittee at Machinist Club, and assisted the 
committee with regard to printing, talent, 
- etc. We also appeared before the executive 


boards of Cigar Makers’ Union and The 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers in connec- 
tion with our benefit show on Feb. 2ist. As 
a result of the efforts of the committee and 
their co-operation I am certain the return 
in behalf of our members on strike in all 
crafts in the Chicago District will be most 
beneficial. 
Decatur, Ill, = ¢ 

February 11th and 12th the writer was in 
Decatur, Ill., with the shopcrafts on strike 
on the Wabash Railroad. Accompanied by 
Brother Fred Aten of the Railway Carmen, 
I attended a federated meeting on the morn- 
ing of the 12th which was well attended 
and addressed those present on all phases 
of the situation. Also arranged with them 
for the holding of a Strikers’ Tag Day in 
that city as a means of financing their com- 
missary. In the evening I addressed a Regu- 
lar meeting of Lodge No. 447, which was well 
attended. All crafts at this point are de- 
termined to win and a live wire committee 
is busily engaged in managing the situation, 
ably assisted by a live wire ladies’ auxiliary. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

Feb. 138th and 14th at St. Louis, where I 
addressed a strikers’ meeting of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway in the forenoon. The 
men of all crafts on strike at St. Louis are 
determined to have an honorable settlement 
and are co-operating in every way to bring 
about an amicable adjustment in favor of 
the shop crafts in that city. A live wire com- 
mittee is busy hustling finances, and too 
much credit cannot be given them for their 
activity in this respect. On the evening of 
the 13th I attended a regular meeting of 
Lodge No. 322, which was well attended, and 
went over the situation with our member- 
ship in that lodge. The shop crafts in the 
St. Louis section are making history, and 
too much credit cannot be given them for 
the able and businesslike manner in which 
they are handling the strike situation. 

Moberly, Mo. 

At this writing I am in Moberly for a 
meeting with the Federated Shop Crafts on 
strike on the Wabash Railway at this point. 
I find a live wire membership here also. 
Further comment on the situation at Moberly 
will appear in the next issue of our Journal. 

Finances. 

A word to the shopmen on roads where 
settlements exist. Let me urge upon you 
the extreme need for financial assistance. 
You men who are back on the job by virtue 
of amicable settlement remember your 
future all depends upon the outcome of the 
struggle on the roads where the men are 
still on the bricks. If you fail them now 
it will be too late to make amends later on. 
Come across with your money as. well as 
your good wishes, and success is certain. 
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Management knows your attitude. Manage- 
ment is banking on your failure to deliver. 
Will you deliver the necessary finance or 
are YOU going to die on third base? Per- 
sonally $450.00 has been my contribution. 
Be aman! Don’t be a mouse or a long-tailed 
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rat! Send the men on the “Bricks” your 


money and negotiate your agreement ater: 


ward. 
Fraternally yours, 
JOS. P. RYAN, 
Int’] Vice-Pres. 


Con 


Soldier Summit, Utah. 
Mr. Fred Hewit, Editor Machinists’ Journal. 
Mr. W. J. Adames, Editor Carmen’s Journal. 
Mr. James D. Casey, Editor Boilermakers’ 

Journal. 

Dear Sirs and Brothers: Please publish 
the following in your Journal: 

Brothers, Greetings: 

A few months ago we had published in 
this Journal a picture of our tent colony. 
Since then our colony would remind one of 
a camp after a battle, as nearly all the 
‘tents are down and what few are up are 
nearly buried in snow. 

When we had to vacate the tents there 
was no place for us to go except crude 
shacks made out of old R. R. ties, and they 
are little better than no shelter at all. 

We have cut our commissary rations 
down to nearly nothing and applied the 
money to coal, as we figure the, least we 
can do is to try and keep the women and 
children warm after what they have gone 
through for the last seven months. 

In the face of all this we are still 100 per 
cent, but we must have aid to stay on top 
of this mountain. With the exception of 
what aid is sent here we are absolutely with- 
out funds. 

It would be a shame, after the sacrifices 
the strikers and their families have made, 
to have te walk out of town on account of 
no funds. 

Trusting the rank and file can see their 
" way clear to help us stay here until we get 
an honorable settlement, and with best 
wishes to all, we remain yours fraternally, 
Signed—Leo Donlin, Chairman Relief Com- 
mittee. Approved. L. R. Demson, Secre- 
tary Executive Board. Approved. Roy 
Brewer, Chairman Executive Board. 


Newark, Ohio. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 

Inclose find journal mailing list with the 
members’ current address. 

P. S.—Please give space in our official 
journal as soon as possible for the follow- 
ing, as we feel it is of great benefit to all 
and may help others to do likewise in the 
future. During the recent railroad strike 
we, the wives, mothers, daughters and sis- 
ters of the various crafts of this place, 
organized an auxiliary, calling it the Ladies’ 
Shop Crafts Auxiliary. This organization 
has met with much success and have 
learned the great importance of organiza- 


tion, and hope to do some good work in the 
future, and would be very glad to hear from 
any such auxiliary that has been formed 
over the country. The officers are: Mrs. 
E. Sisk, President; Mrs. C. A. Sprouse, 
Corresponding and Financial Secretary, 492 
East Main street, Newark, O. 
you in advance, I beg to remain, Fraternally 
yours, C. A. Sprouse, Cor. and Fin. Sec’y 
Ll... 99. 


Hoboken, N. J. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 

Since publication of last Journal Hudson 
Lodge 163 has had the misfortune of los- 
ing its worthy President, John H. Yeck, 


Thanking | 


see Stor. 


who has been a member of our organiza- ~ foe 


tion for many years. Through Bro. Yeck’s 
death Lodge 163 has lost a very good mem- — 
ber, one who will be hard to replace, and 
there is no doubt he will be greatly missed 
by not only his brothers, but many of his 
life long friends. Those of us that could 
from L. 163 paid our President a visit and 


our worthy Vice-President James Donnelly, 


along with a brother from a nearby lodge, 
attended the funeral. 

I have been instructed to 
members of L. 163 through this medium so 
they will have no excuse to offer that in 


‘ 


Photo of Bro. A. Cline (deceased) formerly a 
member of Lodge 21, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


a / 


inform all 


1 


future meetings of lodge are to be held 
once each month instead of twice, as ha» 
been the custom heretofore. In future meet- 
ings will be held on first Monday in each 
month at same meeting hall, 629 Washing- 
ton St. 

In future might say that upon the death 


of one of our brothers all brothers will - 


have to pay Secretary an assessment fee 
of $1.00, same to be used to secure floral 
piece and coach for those of us who can 
attend funeral to do so. 

With warmest personal regards to all, I 
am, Fraternally yours, D. J. McGuinness. 


Trenton, N. J. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 

Enclosed you will find the name and ad- 
dress of the members of Local 468 who 
are entitled to receive the Journal for the 
year of 1923. Please check up with your 
list and cross off all names that are not on 
this list. 

Just a few lines to let you know that 
the men are sticking and intend to do so 
until they get an honorable settlement, 
and when history is written you will find 
that the men on the Pennsylvania R. R. 
made a wonderful fight. Fraternally yours, 
J. A. Connor, F. S., L. 468. 


Denver, Colo. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

We are still standing pat on the strike 

problem, but things look good. We lost 
one man out of the boilermakers so far 
This was an apprentice. At present we 
look for a settlement this month on the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. 
It has been some time since I have re 
ceived a Journal. Could you send me sev 
eral? I have had to move again on ac. 
count of high rent. I am now at 2203 
Stout street. 

We have meetings every day and the 
boys are attending good. Everybody seems 
in good spirits. We know we have won 
the hardest of the battle, and it is only a 
matter of a few days till things will be 
settled. J. W. Burnside. 


b 


Louisville, Ky. 
.Dear Sir and Brother: 

Local No. 102 went on record with one of 
the largest attendances at their regular 
meeting. As we are still on strike and have 
lost a few members, they turned out in the 
best meeting since I have been secretary. 
We had installation of officers (and a good 
and true loyal blue set of officers I must 
say), and there were about 150 members 
present and the installation was enjoyed: by 
everyone present. All members on strike 
took an oath to stick to the finish and I am 
more than satisfied that they mean it, as 
we have not lost a member since December 
5, 1922. Hoping you will have space for 
_ publishing these few lines, I am, with best 
wishes, Fraternally, Frank H. Porzig, Sec. 
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Williamsport, Md. 
Dear Sir: 

Please print this song I composed on 
Scabs (to be sung to the tune of Ove; 
There) for the benefit of readers of Boiler 
Makers Journal in next month’s issue if 
space will allow, or in March, as we are 
union people, and my husband is a boiler- 
maker, has been for seventeen years, and is 
now out on strike.—Victoria Corby. 


Striker hold your own, 

Hold your own, hold your own, 
You are not alone, 

Not alone, not alone, 

We are a Union grand and strong, 
Never will we labor for the wrong, 
So be brave, so be brave. 


(Chorus. ) 
The scabs are scabbing, 
The scabs are scabbing, 
But let them know 
We are not afraid. 


(2) 
Union love your own, 
Love your own, love your own, 
Let the scabs alone, 
Alone, alone, 
Let the scaleys understand 
That never would you dirty your hand 
With a scab, with a scab. 


(Chorus. ) 
The scabs are scabbing, 
The scabs are scabbing, 
And how we all do love a scab, 


(3) 
Strikers show the scab, 
Show the scab, show the scab, 
That we are more than gab, 
More than gab, more than gab, 
Let the scaley learn from you 
That you are patriotic through and 
through, | 
Not a scab, not a scab. 


. (Chorus.) 

The scabs are scabbing, 

The scabs are scabbing, 

But we are Yankees 

Like our Dad. 

(4) 

Striker don’t go back, 

Don’t go back, don’t go back, 

Give the rope no slack, 

No slack, no slack, 

Until you are sure you have won the 
fight 

And then you can knock the scaley out 
of sight — 

With your card, with your card. 


(Chorus.) 
The scabs are scabbing, 
The scabs are scabbing, 
But don’t let them 
Ever own a Union card. 
, —VICTORIA CORBY. 


| ) 
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East Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir and Brother: : 
The members of Lodge 585 heard ‘with 

surprise and much regret of the death on 

January 31 of Bro. Charles D. Smith o1 

pneumonia, after a brief illness. Charley 


Smith was born in Germany 65 years ago, 


where he learned his trade as a boiler. * 


maker. He came to America about forty 
years ago, for a time working at Tiverton, 
R. L, but for many years he had worked 
for the Hodge Boiler Works of Hast Bos- 
ton. He is survived by his widow and one 
daughter, Madame Meta Mobley of Wash- 
ington, D. C., to mourn the loss of a faith- 
ful husband and parent. A large number 
of friends called at his home to pay their 
respects to his memory. The funeral was 
held Saturday, February 3. A Requiem 
Mass for his soul’s repose was celebrated 
at the Star of the Sea church, Hast Bos. 
ton, Rev. Wm. H. McDonough. There was 
a wealth of beautiful floral tributes- from 
his widow and daughter, from former asso- 
ciates of Hodge Boiler Works and Simp- 
son Dry Dock Co., and other friends. 

It is to be hoped that the perseverance, 
courage and patience of the men of this 
organization and their kindred tradesmen 
of the railroads still on strike in the port 
of New York, under the safe and sane guid- 
ance of Int. Vice Pres. John J. Dowd, may 
soon obtain for them the fruits of a well 
earned victory. In one of the most mo- 
mentous contests ever waged between the 
hypocritical forces of entrenched plutoc- 
racy and the steady ranks of red-blooded 
Americans making a Spartan stand for hu- 
man rights. Yours fraternally, D. B. Mc- 
Innes, C. S., L. 585. 


Minneapolis, Minin. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

The question of capital punishment is 
again up for trial, and is being voted upon 
by our law makers of this state. A Rever- 
end Mr. Riley of the Baptist faith came out 
very much in favor of the death sentence, 
and gave several reasons for his change of 
view after having held the opinion for years 
that imprisonment for life was the better 
punishment for such violations of the laws. 
I do not hold with him in his views and my 
reply is the verse, “Thou Shalt Not Kill.” 
Yours truly, M. P. Sheldon. 


Thou Shalt Not Kill. 


(My Reply to the Rev. Dr. Riley.) 
There in man’s cradle of infancy, 
Where men first learned to lie, 
We find no word of “tooth for tooth,” 
Or even “eye for eye”. 
My Dear Reverend of D Des, 
Go search your Bible through— 
Then come with lips and a heart of love 
And tell us what to do. 


Search not for the works of man to man— 
"Tis not of these we speak, 
Search rather for God’s great love to all 


EKarth’s sinful and its weak, 
And come with a mind that’s free from 
creed 
And thought of personal gain, 
And then, perhaps, your advice may be 
As a refreshing rain. 


Go back to the time when Abel fell 
Beneath the hand of Cain, 

Back to the hour when the thirsty earth 
First drank man’s blood like rain— 

Then come with the words that you find 

there— Sak 

How Cain was marked by God, 

And forced to dwell in another land— 
A foreign land called Nod. 


(Look up Gen. 4, verses 3 to 15, and verses 
23 to 24.) 


Ah, found you aught there of “tooth for 
tooth,” 
Or even “eye for eye’? 
A fable? What? I do not know, yet 
You teach it, by the by. © 
Then at least in all consistency 
Hold sail to straighter course, 
Don’t let the winds of the present hour 
Drift you to hell, or worse. 


A mark was pacsar upon erring Cain, 
So every man could see 

That curses seven-fold by God would— 
Like grim eternity, 

Overtake the man who raised his hand 
To slay this erring soul. : 

Don’t, Reverend Pastor, wash your hands in 
A “Pontius Pilate Bowl.” 


Ye Gods. How men warp this one Com- 
mand, 
Thou Shalt Not, Shalt NOT Kill, 
Just why must this question grind again 
In life’s revolving mill? 
Must we again attain the heights that 
Our fathers tried before? 
Oh, Man of God, your hasty words a 
Whole state does deplore. 


Up through the fogs of obscurity, 
On over paths of pain, 

Up through the mists of the moldy past 
This question comes again—— 

Comes to the door of a Christian State, . 
Where men know of God’s Will, 

Yet rise from the footstool of His grace, 
Proclaiming kill! kill! kill. 

M. P. SHELDON. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

I am enclosing an article, hoping you will — 
find space for it in next issue of our Jour- 
nal. A. J. Conway, L. No. 10. 4 

Agreement between the cash profit aia 
small wage R. R. and the small cranium — 
association of the furious family effective — 
whenever enough d—m fools can be secured ~ 
to sign a company ultimatum, knowing that — 
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any fool who will take a job scabbing on 
himself will not resent anything that is said, 
therefore the following classifications and 


_ rules are in effect: 


be considered for such employment. 


Boilermakers—Any one who measures at 


least one-half inch between the eyes, all 
bone from the eyes up, with long ears and 
pronounced bray, shall be considered and 
classified as Boilermakers. 

Helpers will see that the boilermaker’s 
ears are properly crammed with waste (fur- 
nished by the company) when they are 
using long strike hammers or other air 
tools. Should a boilermaker fall asleep on 


duty, it is agreed that he should not be dis- 


turbed until his nap is finished. When a 
boilermaker is given a job he dislikes, the 
foreman shall be required to perform the 
work for him. Boilermakers shall be given 
the same consideration and treatment nor- 
mally accorded a human being. 
Machinists—Any nutty person who can 
with safety to himself operate a wheelbar- 
row, wind a clock, crank a flivver, or mani- 
cure the hands of a steam gauge within a 
reasonable length of time shall be consid- 
ered a machinist. Sane persons are not to 
Ma- 
chinist affected with cooties shall be allowed 
five days for farewell exercises; at the end 
of five days, if still inhabited, a curry comb 


_ shall be applied, and they shall be only per- 


mitted light duties such as heaving tanks, 
winding turntables, or reaming smoke- 
stacks. In the fall of the year machinists 
shall be provided with protection from the 
squirrels. 

Blacksmiths—Any one not qualified for 
anything else will be considered a first-class 
blacksmith. They shall remove the temper 
from the hard-boiled scabs. When a black- 
smith is required to make ox-welds, they 
shall furnish their own ox, or get bull from 
the foreman. Should a blacksmith die on 
duty, he shall be buried in the nearest river 
without any expense to the company. 

Sheet Metal Workers—Any one who can 
melt babbitt, put wrinkles in a pipe, or lay 
out longer than a boilermaker, shall be duly 
classed as a sheet metal worker. They shall 
be required to construct little tin bills for 
the other scabs, as they will need them from 
time to time as a result of the decisions of 
the U. S. Labor Board. 

Electricians—Any one who can _ distin- 


- guish between a flash of lightning and the 


tail of a lightning bug shall be classified as 
an electrician. When the starter of the 
Foreman’s Ford becomes defective it shall 
be the duty of the nearest electrician to 
make it begin starting. He shall be equipped 
with shock absorbers when handling high 
voltage wires. Electricians’ families shall 


have an electric Christmas by having every- . 


thing charged. 


Carmen—Any one that can spend three 


hours trying to put a % nut on a one-inch 


iE 
: 


bolt, and is fresh from the arms of a plow 
or had two months’ experience as a mule 


skinner, shall be considered and classified 
as acarman. They shall see that the cow- 
puncher is in working order, drive all nails, 
screw all screws, jack all jacks, shingle all 
cabs, and put the floors in all fire-boxes; 
under no circumstances shall a physical 
wreck be sent out on the wrecker. They 
shali furnish ali aid to all employes who are 
afflicted with leprosy, bubonic plague, 
boilermakers’ itch, or any other physical dis- 
orders. 

Apprentices—All apprentices shall have 
twenty-five years experience before reach- 
ing the classification of journeymen and if 
they show any sign of intelligence they shall 
be discharged; no apprentice shall be re- 
quired to work with any employees who 
have been eating garlic or onions until such 
employees have been thoroughly disinfected 
and fumigated. 

These rules will remain in full force and 
effect until such time as the company is 
able to induce men of greater mental ca- 
pacity than the ones they now have to enter 
their service. Upon accomplishing this, ne- 
gotiations for which are under way, this 
agreement shall become null and void after 
thirty seconds’ notice, and new rules which 
will conform to the higher moral and men- 
tal standard required by such employees 
will be agreed to by the company. 

The above rules are given for the purpose 
of avoiding confusion in the assigning of 
employees to their proper classification, 
and, as we believe the subject has been 
fully covered, the foreman will be held re- 
sponsible for their proper application, as it 
would obviously be impossible to hold the 
employees responsible for anything on ac- 
count of the fact they proved themselves 
morally unbalanced by their actions in de- 
serting their fellow workmen. 

Signed For the Company—A. Bunk, Art- 
ist Pres..Gen. Manager; Willie Lickspittle, 
Supt. Motive Power. . 

For the Association—A Scaboo—Boiler- 
makers: Hezza Fool—Machinists; Bill Fink 
—Blacksmiths; Regla Coward—Sheet Metal 
Workers; Ima Scaley—Hlectricians; Ura 


Nut—Carmen. 


New Orleans, La. 

Lodge No. 37 regrets the loss of Brother 
Charles Evans, Boilermaker register number 
143121, age 34, who passed away to the Far 
Beyond on the morning of January 24, 1923, 
after a short illness of pneumonia. Brother 
Evans was of a sunny disposition and was 
well liked by all who knew him. During 
our late war he was one of the first to serve 
his country and made a splendid soldier. At 
the time of his death he was attending the 
Delgado Trades school, taking up a course 
of draftsman and sheet metal layer out. 
His funeral was well attended by his fellow 
classmates, also the American Legion and 
our brothers. The casket was draped in the 
American flag and Boy Scouts stood at 
arms, both at Our Lady of Good Council 
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Catholic church and cemetery, where the 
taps were sounded and Father Geehan spoke 
and delivered a good sermon at the 
church and grave. 

The funeral was conducted by the Amer- 
ican Legion and his classmates of the Del- 
gado Trades school, which was formed at 


(deceased) 


Evans | 
formerly a member of Lodge 37, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, 


Photo of Bro. Charles 


his late residence and marched to the 
church. 

Lodge No. 37 extends its heartfelt sympa- 
thy to the bereaved relatives of our beloved 
brother during this, their darkest hour of 
sorrow. 

Hoping to see this and the photograph 
published in the next issue of The Journal, I 
am, Yours fraternally, B. J. Schreiner, Sec. 


New Orleans, La. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 

Enclosed please find list of Mi oaees who 
donated to Bro. A. L. Cummings, who has 
been sick for two years and has been handed 
over, to him, and he is very much pleased 
to know that some of the lodges and broth- 
ers have thought of him in his sickness and 
has instructed me to thank the lodges who 
donated to him. He says he still thinks he 
is on the mend, and thinks he will be able 
to be himself again with the help of the 
physician he has now. 


The brother has good patience and is full 
of ambition, and Lodge 37 hopes to see this 
brother well again so he can provide for his 
four small children, and Lodge 37 also 
thanks the lodges and brothers who donated 
to this worthy cause. 


The following are the list of lodges and 
brothers who contributed to the list of Bro. 
A. L. Cummings: 


Previously acknowledged ............$26.00 
Lodge 348, R. A. Davis letter acknowledged. 


Lodge 434, C. Johnson, Sec........... 5.00 
Lodge 521, James Peters ............. 1.00 
Lodge 753, Santiago Radriques ....... 3.00 
Lodge 359, Harry Matthews .......... 2.00 
Lodge 233, Michael Gabbett .......... 3.00 
Lodge 650, M. J. Meyer.......... Eth hal antit aeey 
Lodge 597; Li. As Basil. ia ii. eee ee, eee 
Bro. Albert Keyes, Elizabeth, N. J... 2.00 

Total collection to date Feb. 14....$46.00 


Thanking the above lodges and brothers 
for their thoughtfulness to Bro. Al L. Cum- 
mings, I remain, Yours Fraternally, eae 
Schriener, F. S., L. 37. 


PAY YOUR DUES. 


A man went out with his hoe one day 
To weed in his garden patch, 

The sun was hot and the weeds were tall 
And the hoe too dull to scratch; 

Yet he bent his back and cursed and swore 
As he hacked at sturdy weeds, 

He does ’til his hands were blistered raw 
And the sweat stood out like beads. 


At last, in a fit of pure disgust, 
He cast his hoe far from sight, 
Then down on his hands and knees 
he flopped 
And weeded with all his might; 
Tough blades of quack-grass ribboned his 
hands, 
Smart-weed got into his eyes, 
Then he cursed his luck for loss of hoe 
And his lack of being wise. 


This man was a fool, as all fools are, 
Who throw their old tools away, 

Providing they have no better means 
Of making their life’s work pay. 

So study this question thoroughly, 
And “get hip” to just one truth, 

A “dull old tool” is better than none, 
Is better that none forsooth. 


Now you and I do not use a hoe, 


A spade, a fork, or a rake, 
To win from the world those crusts of bread 
For the wife’s and children’s sake. 
Our tool is a UNION implement, 
That’s tempered by fires of strife— 
Tested and tried in countless ways that 
Endears it to us for life. 


No matter which union craft you’re in, 
Keep its cutting edge in trim 


: 

F, 

i 

| 

4 
ig 
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By keeping your DUES PAID UP TO DATE, 
If you ever hope to win. 

Don’t throw it away by dropping out 
And growling, “Oh, what’s the use?” 
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Tighten your belt and roll up your sleeves 
And give your union a boost. 
M. P. SHELDON, 


Minneapolis... 5309 Hiawatha Avenue. 


International Correspondence 


Newcastle, Australia, Jan. 12, 1923. 
Dear Sir & Bro.: 


_ Your letter of November 24 duly to hand, 
also copies of your Journal up to December 
issue, for which I thank you. 


_ J am pleased to learn that the shopmen’s 
strike is likely to be fairly successful trom 
the men’s point of view and I trust that by 
this writing the roads outstanding have 
made a settlement with their employes. 


Trade conditions show little sign of im- 


provement in this country up to this writ-. 


ing, although I notice press references to 
the fact that the Associated Banking Insti- 
tution is likely’ to reduce the interest rate 
for loans, etc. Cheaper money may result 
in greater progress in those industries which 
are dependent upon credits from the various 
banks to keep moving. The local Steel 
Works have approached the Arbitration 
Court on various occasions to secure sub- 
stantial reductions in the wages of their 
employes, in order, as they assert, to enable 
them to compete with foreign producers of 
iron and steel. One judge granted them re- 
ductions approximating ten per cent in the 
wages of their employes, with the exception 
of craftsmen. They were not satisfied with 
this reduction and appealed to the Full 
Court. At the same time the unions inter- 
ested entered a counter claim. The Court 
suggested to the company that if they 
awarded them a reduction in wages, the 
company should be prepared to reimburse 
their employes for this reduction out of the 
profits first made by the company. They 
declined to give an undertaking of this char- 
acter and the Court thereupon canceled the 
award covering the ten per cent reduction 
and re-established the old original rates and 
conditions. This was a decided setback to 
the company. However, they have since ne- 
gotiated with the union representing the 
bulk of the men employed at the mills and 
an arrangement has been arrived at for the 
-men to accept a reduction until June 30 
next, on the understanding that if the com- 
pany reopen and makes a profit on its pro- 
duction in the meantime, the men’s wages 


are to be brought to the old award rates. 


Apparently the craftsmen’s rates will re- 
main as at present. 

I have noted your remarks concerning the 
recent national election and I am pleased 
to learn that there is a possibility of the 
peoples’ representatives being more favor- 
ably disposed towards the workers as a 
class. . 

Our national elections took place on De- 


 ‘eember 16, and it looks as if Labor has 


~ 5 


scored a decent victory in the Senate. In 
the House of Representatives a considerable 
improvement was effected in the number 
of seats held by the Labor party, but unfor- 
tunately the anti-Labor parties will have a 
majority. The Senate election is not quite 
concluded so the exact state of the parties 
is not yet available. If Labor has a major- 
ity in the Senate they will be able to curb 
any unfavorable legislation sent up from the 
House of Representatives. I am pleased to 
say that one of our members, Senator Allan 
McDougall, topped the poll in the state of 
New South Wales for the election of sen- 
ators. He had previously occupied a seat 
in the Senate but was defeated at the last 
elections when the National party secured. 
two of the three seats allotted to the state 
of New South Wales. 


A number of our members resented the 
reintroduction of the 48 hour working week 
in the state of New South Wales and re- 
fused to work on Saturdays. A number of 
the employers thereupon closed their work- 
shops and finally approached the Court for 
a penalty against the unions for aiding and 
abetting an illegal strike. The Court fined 
each of the offending unions £300, and 
threatened them with other penalties if they 
persisted in the strike. After the dispute 
had continued for eight weeks there seemed 
little chance of success, so the strike was 
declared off on the 6th instant. 

Under separate cover I am forwarding 
you a bound copy of our rules as recently 
amended, and I will ask you to accept this 
with the compliments of my Executive Coun- 
cil. 

With best wishes to yourself and mem- 
bers, your fraternally, J. O’Toole, General 
Secretary. 


Wellington, N. Z., January 15, 1923. 
Dear Sir & Bro: 


I beg to acknowledge receipt of Journals, 
including December issue. The various 
branches of this society are greatly indebted 
to you for the information contained in the 
various issues. In many cases we are able 
to see the various moves of employers in 
this country against organized labor. In 
almost every case the tactics adopted by 
employers of America are also put into op- 
eration here, and by obtaining and care- 
fully studying the information in your Jour- 
nal we can immediately follow their cam- 
paign. 

The conspiracy against labor, written by 
Samuel Gompers, is as true in this country 
as America, numerous cases can be cited. 


f 
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They also have the various societies formed, 
and writing on behalf of employers, many 
articles are specially written up by them 
against labor administration—letters also 
appear from time to time under, the names 
of “Straight Labor,” “Moderate Labor,” etc., 
all of which are the work of these various 
bodies and designed to undermine the union 
officials. 

Some time ago I noticed Brother O’Toole 
had sought information from your wages 
and conditions, etc. I was also tempted to 
write for same information, as we were then 
expecting to be brought before the Court for 
a review of our award. However, we were 
cited before the Court, and combined with 
the other sections of iron and steel indus- 
try in fighting the case from a dominion 
point of view; the case being heard in vari- 
ous centers, final hearing being concluded 
in Christ church last week, the result of our 
efforts-are not yet known., We anticipate 
holding our present agreement, especially 
the 44 hour week. Many letters received 
from America were read to Court by em- 
ployers showing the drastic wage cuts and 
the reversion to 47 hour week, such evidence 
being used against us retaining the wage 
and conditions. Employers were asking for 
1% per hour, 47 hour week, night shift or- 
dinary time, we counterclaimed for 3 per 
hour, 40 hour week, double rates after 5 
p. m. from experience gained in negotiating 
on behalf of the members one point has been 
specially forced upon me, and that is we 
shall have to be constantly in touch with 
each other in all countries, upon all subjects 
on international labor. Bureau will be re- 
quired to gather and forward information 
to every part of the globe. 

Members of my association have been 
greatly taken up with the publication of 
the technical articles contributed by O. W. 
Kothe, and have requested me to write you 
with the view of obtaining twenty-five copies 
for the period of twelve months. We would 
further urge upon your association to con- 
tinue the publication of this class of infor- 
mation, it will encourage the members to 
read other matter, and take an interest in 
the organization. 

I note by your December issue that extra 
copies have been printed, and the price $1 
per annum. If you can supply the required 
number or any part of them, I will forward 
payment to any person you nominate, or 
purchase anything you desire from this 
country of equal value. 


During the past few months the labor, 


movement has been concentrating their ef- 
forts upon the election of members of Par- 
liament and have increased from 9 to 17, 
and hold the House in such a way that no 
party can carry on with any degree of 
safety, should the present government be 
defeated on no confidence motion, they have 
the upper, house to block any move on the 
part of other parties, in any case we be- 
lieve the result has steadied their hands. 


At present moment anything may happen 
in this country, the workers are getting sick 
and tired of the tactics being adopted. A 
strike ballot is now being taken by the Al- 
liance of Labor to be used against any fur- 
ther cut in the wages of workers. The sea- 
men are out against the award of the Court, 
the watersiders have publicly burnt and held 
mock funerals of the award. 

The conditions of labor in this country 
is governed by conditions existing in HEng- 
land and America, where if you people, 
fail, we cannot hope to hold out. 

With compliments of the season, yours 
fraternally, P. E. Warner, Federal Secretary. 


Mexico City, Mex. 
Dear Sir & Bro.: 

I received your letter of October 23 in 
answer of mine in which you give me scale 
of wages of Boiler Makers in your country. 

We finish our railroad convention this 
month and our agreement with ‘Ferrocar- 
riles de Mexico” is the best that was writ- 
ten up to date. In my next letter I will 
give chronicle with full details about ad- 
vantages we secured in the general rules 
and especially in special rules for Boiler 
Makers. 

Now I am forced to speak of the great 
veneration offered by the Mexican work- 
ers to Ricardo Flores Magon, Socialist leader 
born in the state of Oaxaca. He died in 
the federal penitentiary of Leavenworth, 
Kas. The Confederation of Railroad Socie- 
ties of Mexican Republic was the first in 
arranging to bring the body to bury it here 
in Mexico City. Our general representa- 
tive, Bro. Paulino Faz, was elected general — 
president of executive council for quarterly 
period of October, November and December. 
He was helped for the general secretary, 
Bro. Rafael Patino, belonged to ‘‘Auditors’ 
Union of Railroad Trains.” 

Yours very truly, Manuel I. Ortega. 


DID YOU? 
Somebody went on a railroad strike, 
Trying to fight with all his might, 
Somebody ought to have helped on the way, 
By coming across with a wee day’s pay. 
Was that somebody you? 


Somebody tried to live on ‘hot air, 
Expecting some help from the boys over 
there, 

But the boys over there kept working away, 
And found that excuses would save their 
day’s pay. . 

Was that somebody you? 


Somebody here will see the day, 
When ’twere better far to have paid and 
paid. . 

And look those strikers square in the eye: 
Say that you helped when the battle was 
nign: >: 
- Was that somebody you? |. 
——The Granite Cutters’ Journal. 
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Technical Article 


LAYING OUT FIREBOX WRAPPER SHEET WITH STAY BOLT 


RIVET HOLES. 
By O. W. Kothe. 


Locomotive fire boxes are made in nu- 
merous designs; some are overhanging at 
the sides, others are extended into the boiler 
barrel as our side elevation Fig. 20. This 
design is one such as the Government had 
constructed for service in France during the 
war. In the rear end, one and sometimes 
two large holes are placed on each side of 
the fire door, for mixing the air, and also 
attending to the fires better. — 


In this drawing we see how the fire door 
is flanged in the rear plates; that counter- 
sunk position around the fire door flange. 
Work of this kind is rolled or pressed into 
position in large factories. If worked by 
hand, it would no doubt require consider- 
able skill as well-as some hard work. The 
seam lines of these rear header plates 
should be followed up to note the cut they 
take and the appearance of the finished 
sheet. 

Now observe the rear flue sheet; it is 
extended into the barrel of boiler some 24 
inches further than the width of the wrapper 
sheet. For a space around the top this extra 
strip is welded so as to represent one plate 
along the top. Its layout is shown at the 
left of elevation, and is reduced to one-half 
the size the wrapper sheet is shown, be- 
cause of lack of space. 

In this way, fire boxes must be studied, to 
note their peculiar design and to figure out 
their probable reason for it. The design 
must be thoroughly understood, because ev- 
ery departure from the standard straight 
measurements has its purposes. Some to 
enlarge the heating surface, others to burn 
a special kind of coal needing larger com- 
bustion chamber, and the like. 

Now in large shops, the office lays out the 
patterns for all parts much the same as we 
here show the wrapper sheets. All cuts 
are made on a reduced scale and measure- 
ments are filled in so there is really no de- 
velopment work; just reproduce the seale 
drawing full size. This of course plays 
double safe; since oversights the head drafts- 
man may make now and then—the shop’s 
layerout is supposed to locate these in work- 
ing out measurements full size. 

Such reproducing laying out work may 
seem extremely simple; it is, but still it is 
amazing the snags a person meets with. A 
‘person is not supposed to do anything only 
as directed. By a casual study of the plate 
all things may appear extremely clear. But 
when the laying out.is underway, a snag is 
met with here, another there, and so on. 
Here is where a person must know how to 
help himself, because it is not to a person’s 
reputation to run asking questions for every 


AND 
little line that does not work out just right. 
Still any adjustment a workman may make 
must be correctly made; not an arbitrary 
makeshift, since that again may throw out 


work further along. 
Here we see that while on ho su rfage of 


the matter a person does not need to know 
very much to lay these out; but beck of it 
fundamentally he must be well schooled ir 
all the arts of draftsmanship in order to 
make the correct disposition of his work 
when measurements or specific data are not 
given complétely. To the helpless pergon, 


it requires him to run to ask questions every 


time a snag presents itself. In the oftice it 
does not matter how carefully you look ata 
drawing for pointers to ask about—‘there are 
always some you will never see wntil you 
get to them in the laying out process. 

In our former article we took up the de- 
velopment of the wrapper sheet, so that this 


one here could be laid out in the same way. 
Our main feature here is the setting in of 
staybolt holes. Observe we work from the 


top center line and space our horizontal 
widths, starting 2% inch from center and 
measure over 36 inches. This space is di- 


vided into 9 equal spaces or 4 inches each. 
That means these staybolts will be 4 inches 
apart. In the roof the lines run parallel, 
while the cross lines run curved. 
This curve is worked in each space from 
the outline of pattern. Notice the outline is 
established by triangulation as we did in 
last issue. This gives the curve at the front 
and back end as shown. Then the first stay- 
bolt holes are marked say 3% inches from 
the edge of plate, or as measurements may 
direct. Now this first staybolt line is drawn 
parallel: or nearly so to the outline of sheet, 
which crosses the vertical lines each 4 inches 
apart. Now observe every other vertical 
line is divided into 24 equal spaces, espe- 
cially where measurements vary. This then 
averages up the curved divisions for the 
whole roof. Then through these intersec- 
tions draw the horizontal cross lines how- 
ever they will come, and you have the Cen- 
ters for staybolts in the roof as shown. 
Now for the side of wrapper sheet, Owing 
to the angular shape, the corners are chop- 
ped up with special divisions between Cer- 
tain lines or distances as measurements. 
Here certain distances are divided into 8, 4, 
5, 6, 7, ete., equal spaces. This part Must 
be done very carefully, and measurements 
must be followed closely. To set up a 
makeshift of lines simply because you do not 
see how certain lines are arrived at may 
throw you out considerably when you get. 
further along. So if measurements will 
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COMBUSTION. CHAMBER PLATE. 
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not work out correctly from one direction— 
then study the layout carefully and seek to 
start |from another side or end. Sometimes 
in this way the difficulty will straighten out. 


The main feat is to keep your staybolt cen- 
ters averaged up. For this it always takes 
several layouts before a person will feel free 
to use his own process of averaging spaces 
in order to equalize the pitches as much as 
possible. The bottom we see is divided into 
16 “tal spaces while the top is in 12 equal 

as from the last line of crown or roof 
part ff sheet. Their difference is cobbled 
out by the numerous separate divisions. 

en these are followed out the layout will 
at comellas as the engineer intended. 


In blocking out the outline of sheet, cer- 
tain set Hnes are drawn as measurements 
direct; then from the set lines, the subdi- 
visions are worked in, and other measure- 
men tg are set in. By this process the out- 
line |jof pattern is established. This is 
naturally the first step to be taken when lay- 
ing out a sheet of any kind. By comparing 
the layout of the extension strip and that 
at. the bottom of our drawing, we see the 
space to be welded. It is indicated by the 
absence of rivet spaces. 

Boiler-makers doing repair work, and who 
must fill in a considerable patch, or a new 
wra} pper sheet, or entire new fire box are 
generally supplied with blue prints giving 
layouts such as this drawing shows. Where 
the workman must make his own layout, 


In Memoriam 


rottee of the following heats of members 
and relatives of members have been received 
with suitable resolutions of sympathy: 
Members. 

Brother Charles Evans, member of Lodge 
37, New Orleans, La., died January 24. 

Brother Dan Manning, member of Lodge 
37, New Orleans, La., died January 15. 

Brother George Ducasse, member of Lodge 
44, Pueblo, Colo., died recently. 

Brother John C. Duffy, member of Lodge 


290 


oa; Cte Md., died recently. 


24) Sy 


then the staybolt divisions are taken from 
the old plate removed. If this is not pos- 
sible, a large paper template can be laid 
over the plate, and holes lifted in this way. | 
Curved surfaces are more difficult to lift, be- 
cause the changes in holes due to the 
snrinking of the throat of plate from the 
neutral line. But still the approximate 
pitches can be lifted and later on averaged 
up again so as to equalize with the neutral. 
line. Then the forming into shape will ar- 
range the pitches identical as they were iu 
the old sheet. 


The reader will observe by this time that- 
there is a great deal more to the Laying Out 
game, than is easy to describe with words. 
Geometrical knowledge is only gained by 
continuous Study, and experimenting with 
what you are doing. Here often intense 
brow-beating must be brought into play in 
order to ciear up a problem, and this extra 
effort reveals many of the connecting links 
that an Author fails to mention. The most 
welcome Instruction is “bare-thoughts” ex- 
pressed, and then the reader must explore 
surrounding territory for side-lights, and 
connecting links according to his own mental 
machinery. No doubt for the younger me- 
chanic, more elaboration is needed; but for 
the older workman who is equally inter- 
ested; we fear if Instructions are elaborated 
too much he will be inclined to quote from 
Hamlet, where at one time his Uncle asked 
him what he was reading, and Hamlet said—~ 
Words, Words, Words. 


‘ 


Brother A. Cline, member of Lodge 21, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died January 5. 

Brother Frances J. O’Brine, member of 
Lodge 223, Utica, N. Y., died February 8. 

Relatives of Members. 

Father of Bro. Walter P. Mullett of Lodge 
No. 7, Buffalo, N. Y., died recently. 

Father of Bro. A. J. Kennedy and Pat 
Kennedy of Lodge No. 4, Birmingham, Ala., 
died recently. 

Brother of J. S. Coak of Lodge No. 4, 
Birmingham, Ala., died recently. 


: News ot Cana. Interest 


A TRAITOR’S REMORSE. 


“Tt would give one thousand dollars and 
half of my earnings for the next twenty 
vears if I could undo the thing and erase 
from my memory the thought of having 
proved a traitor to my fellow workers.” 

Thug spoke one of the strikers who re- 
cently returned to work in the local rail- 
way shops to a relative who is a striker but 
who has remained loyal to his class. 

The person quoted above up to the time 


| 
| 
| 


he became a traitor had the respect and con- 
fidence of his fellow workers, but in a fit 
of despondency he succumbed to the wiles 
and blandishments of company emissaries. 
He returned to work expecting that the com- 
pany officials would treat him as a hero, 
but to his great surprise he was treated with 
contempt and driven like a slave. 

Instead of the pleasant surroundings 
which had been pictured to him, there was 
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only confusion and disorder, with the sug- 
gestion of prison discipline everywhere. 
This, he averred, was: due to the fact that 


most of those employed at the shops showed 
signs of criminal instincts, and harsh rules 
were perhaps necessary to keep them even 
within reasonable bounds. 


Even the temper of the foremen who re- 
turned to work, he stated, has undergone a 
complete change. They are no longer the 
affable, congenial foremen of former days, 
but have become coarse and brutal in direct- 
ing those under them. This, he said, was 
due no doubt to their changed environment. 
-Those now employed at the shops being of 
the very lowest type, lacking ordinary in- 
telligence and incapable of carrying out the 
instructions given them by the foremen. 

As a result of the inexperienced help em- 


ployed, most of the machinery in the ma- 
chine shop is all but a total wreck, which it 
will require months of work by experienced 
mechanics to put back in working condition, 
while a considerable portion of the machin- 
ery will have to be scrapped. 

This is the result of a policy inaugurated 
by the railroads to destroy the conservative, 
bona fide labor organizations. The insane 
policy of the management is costing the 
stockholders millions of doilars, which in the 
end will be shifted to the shoulders of the 
public—that public which is unable to see 
the dollars being wasted because its vision 
is deflected by the pennies placed before its 
eyes by railroad managements who claim 
that wages will have to come down before 
there can be a reduction in freight or pes- 
senger rates.—The Railway * Federationist, 
Sedalia, Mo. 


CO-OPERATION PENETRATES NEW COUNTRIES. 


On the shore of the Caspian Sea, away off 
in the back yard of Asia Minor, nestled be- 
tween Russia, Georgia, Armenia, and Persia, 
lies the Republic of Azerbaijan. A_ tiny 
country, with a population of 2,000,000 living 


in an area of about 40,000 square miles, it 
has, nevertheless, been coveted and fought 
over by three great nations. Its capital, 
Baku, is famous all over the world for its 
valuable oil wells, and has been the bone 
of contention in many internation! squab- 
bles. 

While wars and near-wars have threatened 
the very existence of this little republic, 
there has been steadily growing in its midst 
one of the most remarkable co-operative 
movements in the world. Two hundred and 
twenty co-operative stores dot the city and 
country districts, seventy of them being fed- 

erated in a central union called 


the 


“Azsoyus.” This union has a working cap- 
ital of more than a million gold rubles. It 
markets local agricultural products, cotton, 
wool, furs, silk, through its six branches. It 
has its own foreign agencies in Persia, Con- 
stantinople, and Moscow. The Union also 
owns factories fo rthe manufacture of soap, 
macaroni, candy, preserves, and smoked 
fish. It publishes two papers, one in Russian 
and th eother in the local dialect. 


The co-operative movement is steadily 
reaching to the farthermost corners of the 
earth. It scales the heights into the moun- 
tainous Switzerland. It sails the seas in the 
co-operative ships of Italy, France and Mex- 
ico. It is plying its trade in the busiest 
cities of the world. It has gathered together 
30,000,000 people in 30 countries who are 
slowly but solidly laying the foundations for 
a new economic order based on service, 
peace, and industrial good will. 


MR. HOOPER GIVES HIS VIEWS ON THE RAILROAD SITUATION IN 
GENERAL. 


To the Editor of Boilermakers Official Jour- 
nal: 

From time to time the magazines of the 
various classes of railway employees have in- 
dulged in emphatic criticism of the Rail- 
road Labor Board and certain of its individ- 
ual members. Doubtless some of these criti- 
_cisms have been well grounded, for it has 
not been humanly possible for the board to 
dispose of approximately 9,000 disputes in 
about twenty-one months without making 
some mistakes and committing occasional 
injustices.~ On the other hand, if the board 
had never made a single mistake—if its de- 
cisions had been 100 per cent accurate and 
just—it is absolutely certain that it would 
have been frequently criticised both by the 
carriers and the employees. 

._ It is not my purpose, however, to engage 
in discussion of the work of the Labor Board. 
A defense of any specific official act of the 
-board or of any of its members would be of 


doubtful propriety. Let the record speak for 


-itself—the entire record and not any iso- 


lated or garbled portion of it. 

The matters to which I desire to refer are 
certain questions of public policy outside 
the jurisdiction of the Labor Board, but inti- 
mately related to the welfare of both the 
railroads and their employees, and, conse- 
quently, the people at large. My publicly 
expressed views in regard to these matters 
have been attacked by several of the em- 
ployees’ magazines. Some of them did me 
the honor to qucte all or a part of what I 
had said, and some contented themselves 
with attacking my utterances without per- 


mitting their readers to know what they 


really were. Some of them drew the illog- 
ical and unjust inference that my views on 
these purely public questions indicated an 
unfriendly attitude toward the employees in 
the discharge of my official duties. 

In the interest of fair discussion, perhaps 
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you would be willing for your readers to 
know exactly how I feel as a citizen in 
regard to the matters in question. You will 
concede that it is my right as a citizen to 
entertain convictions on these subjects, and, 
undoubtedly, my duty at the proper time 
and place to express them. Such expres- 
sion, frankly made,. might be conducive to 
an improved mutual understanding. 


I recognize the right of labor to organize 
and to bargain collectively, but this right 
carries with it a corresponding responsibil- 
ity. Neither one lone man nor one lone 
dollar possesses the power to very greatly 
affect the general public, for good or ill. 
When dollars are piled up by the billions, 
their power may become so enormous that 
the people mugt be safeguarded against cap- 
italistic oppression. When labor combines 
in organizations comprising millions of men, 
its power becomes so great that the public 
must be protected against the abuse of this 
power. 

Neither organized labor nor organized 
capital can be permitted to use its power 
without regard to the rights of the public 
at large, nor, on the contrary, can the public 
afford to grant to either any special priv- 
ileges or unfair and unjust advantages. 


Organized labor may accomplish great 
good for its membership and for society in 
general, or it may by the adoption of unwise 
methods injure those whom it represents, as 
well as all mankind. No man ever carried 
a heavier responsibility than the leader of a 
great labor organization during this unset- 
tled period of the world. If he is a man 
lacking in calm judgment and self-restraint, 
devoid of patriotic devotion and dominated 
by passion and prejudice, he will probably 
build up a radical feeling among his follow- 
ers that will pass beyond his own control. 
Some day in a critical emergency he mav 
feel constrained to counsel his organization 
to pursue a moderate and conservative 
course, but he will realize that such advice 
will not be heeded. Then he will get in 
front of his men and lead in the direction 
that he knows they are determined to go, 
and will defend his course by saying that he 
merely obeyed the wishes of his organiza 
tion? This will not be the truth, for he will 
be responsible for having developed the sen- 
timent which finally swept him unwillingly 
in front of it. 

This is something like a man collecting 
and damming the waters of a multitude of 
small streams until he has built up a great 
head of water, and when the dam bursts 
and the floods destroy, he blames the 
waters for the calamity. 

The man who sows the wind will reap 
the whirlwind. The labor leader who, day 
after day, teaches his followers that every- 
thing that he is is wrong, that our govern- 
ment is tyrannical, our laws unjust, our 
courts crooked and corrupt, and that labor is 
the downtrodden victim of powerful and ma- 
lignant enemies, will some day wake to find 


that he has kindled a fire which he himself 
cannot extinguish. 


Do not understand for a moment that I 
am arguing that organized labor should con- 
tent itself with all existing conditions and 
make no effort for their, betterment. The 
enormous growth of modern industrjalism 
has produced inequalities and injustices 
that call for readjustment, but this process 
of readjustment should be constructive and 
not destructive. It should be carried on 
under the orderly procedure of a constitu- 
tional republic. Of course, this line of rea- 
soning has no force with communists and 
socialists who desire to change our form of 
government, but it should sink deeply into 
the minds of the sensible, level-headed men 
who constitute a great majority of the 
railway employees of this country. 


Just here is where I seem to have “gotten 
in bad” with some of the heads of railway 
labor, organizations. I have said, in sub- 
stance, and I now repeat, in the.utmost sin- 
cerity and kindliness, that I think it was a 
grave mistake for these leaders to enter into 
a political alliance with the socialists in the 
recent Cleveland conference. Some of them 
may say that they did not contemplate 
entering the socialist party. Very true, but 
when a fellow lines up alongside the devil 
and agrees to join him in any kind of fight, 
and the devil joyfully welcomes his assist- 
ance, it is time for that man to begin to 
get suspicious of himself. 

The ultimate aim of socialism is to over- 


throw our government and set up in its ~ 


place an experiment that hag never been 
proven to be a workable thing. And that is 
not all of it. Socialism, in its last analysis, 
will destroy three things that railway men 
do not want to destroy—namely, private 
property, the family, and the state. With 
these blotted out there will be but little 
difference between a man and a beast. 
Moreover, every man would become a con- 
scripted servant of the socialistic regime, — 
working for .everybody else but himself. My 
own notion is that a government which has 
given labor the greatest prosperity, happi- 
ness and freedom that it ever enjoyed in 
any age or land, and which holds out the 
hope of unlimited advancement, is a good 
sort of government to stand by. 

My ideas of the railroad and railroad labor 
situation in general may be condensed as 
follows: 

First, to recognize the unquestioned fact 
that the people. of this country are not 
going to establish government ownership of 
railways until the system of private owner- 
ship and operation under government regu- 
lation has been demonstrated to be an abso- 
lute failure, and the further fact that such 
failure will be surely followed by govern- 
ment ownership. ; 

Second, for everybody concerned to 
buckle down to business and do his best to 
make the present system furnish the people 
efficient service at a reasonable cost. 


public or private ownership; 
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Neither management nor employees should 
designingly endeavor to bring about a col- 
lapse of the present system because they 
think government ownership would be bet- 
ter, for, although some’ of us think that it 
would be better, nobody really knows that 
it would be better for anybody. Nobody has 
any assurance that government ownership 
of railways will give the public better serv- 
ice and cheaper rates, and the employees 
better wages and working conditions. It 
might do the opposite in both cases. More- 
over, destroying private ownership by any 
kind of unfair means would hurt everybody 
concerned while the process was under 
headway, would result in increased resist- 
ance by the public, and, if government own- 
ership resulted, it would be inaugurated by 
the public in a resentful and grudging way. 
All of this would work incalculable harm to 
the employees. E 


Third, let the people rest contented that 
whatever questionable things may have been 
done in railway financing in the past, the 
recurrence of such things can be easily pre- 
vented through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the future. 


Fourth, let the railway employees and the 
managements make a renewed effort to co- 
operate and to restore the old-time morale 
to the service. To bring about this end, the 
comparatively few hard-boiled railway man- 
agements should discontinue their, efforts to 
break down the organizations of the men 
and to ignore the rights of the majority. 
_ There can be no question but that certain 

railroad managements have shown a disposi- 
tion since the termination of Federal con- 
trol to gouge and nag the organizations and 
to refuse them a square deal. . This has been 
deeply resented by the men. 


Fifth, there should be no letting down of 
the bars for the promiscuous admission of 
enlarged hordes of laboring men from for- 
eign lands whose training and customs unfit 
them for Americanization, and whose pres- 
ence will only serve to beat down the wages 
of our own citizens. 

Sixth, there should be an _ increasing 


4 realization among the employees that the 


people of this country are not going to tol- 
erate the use of force in the settlement of 
railway labor controversies, either under 
and there 
should be a corresponding recognition on the 
part of the public of the justice and reason- 
ableness of paying good wages to those who 
peaceably operate this indispensable public 


4 utility, and the fullest consideration of the 


skill, hazard and responsibility required. 


Seventh and last, I would venture to sug- 
gest that the leaders of the organization re- 
frain from such indiscriminate, intemperate 
and ill-considered attacks on the govern- 


ment, its courts, tribunals and institutions 
as will engender bitterness and class hatred 
that will ultimately prove to be a withering 
curse to those who indulge these passions. 
- The struggle for the advancement of labor 


will be more effective in the long run if we 
will all keep uppermost in our minds the 
well-being and perpetuity of the Republic 
whicn railway employees, with practical 
unanimity, still love and reverence. 
BEN W. HOOPER. 
Chicago, Il., February 1, 1923. 


A Reply by the Editor. 


After reading the above communication 
one is forced to the conclusion that Mr. 
Hooper uses it more as an excuse to again 
air his views on matters in general than to 
complain of published criticism about the 
“Railroad Labor Board and certain of its 
individual members.” Mr. Hooper claims the 
right as a citizen to entertain opinions on 
these subjects, and we concede this right 
with the same magnanimity that he does in 
conceding “the right of labor to organize and 
bargain collectively.” 


Mr. Hooper tells us that an illogical and 
unjust inference was made by some of the 
employees’ magazines in construing his in- 
vectives and criticisms of organized labor, 
before select bodies of railroad presidents, 
railway clubs and bar, associations, “indi- 
cated an unfriendly attitude towards the em- 
ployees in the discharge of my official 
duties.” Mr. Hooper evidently would lead 
us to believe he can lay aside his preju- 
diced and narrow-minded views on labor, as 
a citizen, and take up a new mental process 
of thought and reason, as a member of the 
Labor Board just as the average person 
changes his clothes; in this he displays the 
characteristics of the ostrich, which, when 
alarmed, sticks its head in the sand and 
imagines its body is hid from view. It is an 
old and trite saying that “from the fullness 
of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 


The prejudices, want of knowledge on the 
subject, and lack of a broad-minded vision 
of industrial conditions, that prompts Mr. 
Hooper as a citizen to speak in criticism of 
organized labor, inevitably impels him to 
think and act in.a biased manner as a 
member of the Labor Board when organized 
labor is a litigant. 


We can plainly see the effect of this in 
past actions of the chairman of the Labor 
Board in the many decisions of the board in 
which labor was deprived of most of the ad- 
vantages they had enjoyed for many years, 
and the repeated cutting of their wages, 
which culminated in the shopmen ‘suspend- 
ing work on July 1st in protest, which was 
their only means of redress; did this serve 
to give pause to Mr. Hooper’s process of 
reasoning, and prompt him to consider 
whether the board had gone too far and 
done a serious wrong to the shopmen? Oh, 
no! It only prompted him to still further 
extremes against them, and he promptly 
suggested to the railway officials that they 
should organize the rag-tags and bob-tails 
they had gathered up as strike breakers 
into “unions” for this board to treat with 
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The officials of a number of the roads 
promptly acted upon this advice and they 
have been trying to organize company 
unions since; and this has resulted in the 
long drawn out contest which has brought 
suffering and want to so many thousands 
of shopmen and their families, and de- 
prived the “public,” of which Mr. Hooper 
prates of, of an adequate transportation 
service for all these months, and the biased 
and unfair rulings of the Labor Board are 
responsible for this result. Mr. Hooper, 
however, is not content with doing injustices 
to the shopmen in his rulings, but he heaps 


MOB RULE CONTINUES IN NORTH ARKANSAS. 


Operating under cover of a blanket of sur- 
face peace, mob rulers continue to dominate. 
Mob guards still patrol roads leading into 
Harrison. 


This mob rule now has continued for one 
month! 


At no time during the last month has civil 
government been able to reassert itself and 
act independent of mob policies. 

The “committee_of twelve’ which has 
ruled the mob has not yet been questioned 
by the legislative committee, but may be 
heard when the committee opens hearings 
in Harrison. 

A court of inquisition operating under the 
name of the Cleburne County Welfare Asso- 
ciation now functions for the “Committee of 
Twelve” in that county as the agency of the 
Missouri and North Arkansas railroad. The 
first plank in the platform reads: 

“First, that we endorse the efforts of J. 
C. Murray and his associates in the manage- 
ment of the Missouri and North Arkansas 
Railroad and the service they have given us 

“rm the face of the opposition of the _ so- 
called strikers, and we pledge Mr. Murray 
and his associates that we will give them 
every effort in our power to bring to justice 
the criminals who have been destroying the 
property of said railroad, and to assist the 
management in resuming service on. the 
road and in keeping it in operation.” . 

The so-called justice of. this “welfare” 
group has not changed in character since 
the Harrison mob hanged a striker whom 
everybody later admitted was innocent of 
any wrong-doing. 

The investigation of the legislature has 
brought out testimony showing that both 
Luther Wise and EH. D. Orr, strikers sen- 
tenced to seven years in the penitentiary on 
a bridge-burning charge, were innocent, 
but pleaded guilty on the advice of Circuit 
Judge J. M. Shinn and Prosecuting Attorney 
Karl Greenhaw of Boone County, who 
warned the men they might be lynched if 
they insisted on standing trial. 

One of the most important recent develop- 
ments is the publication and distribution of 
a circular at Marshall, Arkansas, signed by 
J. C. Murray, vice president and general 
manager of the Missouri and North Arkan- 


will have much weight 


villification and abuse upon them in stump 
speeches whenever he can secure an audi- 
ence. 

Mr. Hooper’s opinion, as a private citizen, 
on political activities of labor, socialism or 
any other subject, does not interest labor 
very much, nor do they believe his opinion 
in determining 
their merit before an intelligent public 
opinion, and, unless we are very much mis- 
taken, that great tribunal has decreed that 
Mr. Hooper has, along with the Labor 
Board, survived their usefulness as public 
official and institution—‘The Editor’. 


Tees | 


sas Railroad. This circular clearly indicates 
the railroad’s position and its support of the 
so-called ‘Citizens’ Protective League.” It is 
as follows: 


“COME TO THE RESCUE 
“OUR COUNTRY IS IN DANGER.” 


“To All Agents: 

“You are instructed to give all possible 
publicity in local papers and in waiting 
rooms and by other effective agencies, the 
following statement from vice president and 
general manager, B-32 Bulletin: 

“Some time after midnight last night a 
bridge near, Litona was burned. The bridge 
near Everton has been repaired and ar- 
rangements had been made to resume pas- 
senger service over the entire line and 
freight service from this territory. The 
burning of this bridge last night will delay 
this three or four days longer. 

“It is evident that the people do not 
realize the danger this situation involves, 
and the situation practically all over the 
line seems to be beyond the control of local 
authorities. Apparently only a small num- 
ber of men are doing the depredations. 


Many appeals have been granted by the rail- 


way company for. protection of its property, 
and some efforts have been made to give 
relief. 

“It will not be advisable or consistent 
to make any more appeals for protection, 
but the management will take whatever 
steps are necessary to protect the finances 
of the company, aS we cannot continue to 
construct bridges for citizens of the com-- 
munities served by the line, to be burned, 
and it is found necessary to annul all trains 
until proper protection is afforded. This 
action will be taken. 

““We have earnestly been trying to 
operate the property, but cannot and will 
not continue to pay out the earnings to re- 
habilitate burned bridges. IT IS NOW 
WITH THE PUBLIC AS TO WHETHER 
OR NOT THEY DESIRE THE CONTINU- 
ATION OF THIS RAILWAY, AND THEIR 
DESIRE WILL BE EXPRESSED’ EN- 
TIRELY IN THE PROTECTIVE MBEAS- 
URES THEY MAY AND WILL TAKE. - 

“J. C. MURRAY, 
“ ‘Vice President and General Manager. z 


/ 
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“Citizens’ meeting at courthouse Sunday, 
January 14, 1923, 3 p. m. Citizens’ Protec- 
tive League.” , 


“Citizens’ Committee” warnings are being 
published in newspapers along the line of 
the Missouri and North Arkansas Railway, 
of which the following is a typical example: 


“This Citizens’ Committee hereby 
pledges themselves as 100 per cent for the 
Missouri and North Arkansas Railroad; that 
we commend and approve fully the course 
of action followed and directed by the citi- 
zens’ committee of Boone, Carroll, Newton 
and Searcy counties in the recent investiga- 
tions at Harrison in relation to the strike on 
the M. & N. A. Railway. 


“Resolved, That any striker or union 
member ‘who is willing to pledge himself to 


- a 100 per cent support of our city, and to 


an absolute abandonment of all active par- 
ticipation in or support of the strike hereto- 
fore existing along the line of said railway, 


ENGINEERS’ BUY INTO 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
has hung out: the co-operative banking shin- 
gle down near Wall Street. 


With the purchase of a substantial in- 
terest in the Empire Trust Company of New 
York City, Warren S. Stone, Grand Chief 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and President of the B. of L. EB. Co-operative 
National Bank of Cleveland and William B. 
Prenter, Grand Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Brotherhood and cashier of its Co-operative 
Bank, will sit on the same board of directors 
with Charles M. Schwab, steel magnate, and 
T. C. Coleman du Pont of the powder trust, 
and will help to preside over an institution 
with $4,000,000 capital and surplus and other 
resources amounting up to $60,000,000. 


Not only does this purchase give the offi- 


cers of the Cleveland Co-operative Bank a 


foothold in New York which they have-been 
seeking for the last six months, but it makes 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers a 
powerful factor in the nation’s financial cen- 
ter, where they will be in a strategic posi- 
tion to promote co-operative banking. 
Although the Central Trades and Labor 
Union of New York has announced its inten- 
tion to establish a co-operative bank, the 
Engineers are the first to gain a controling 
interest in a bank in the country’s financial 
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is welcome here, but that no such resident 
who does not fully abandon all active par- 
ticipation in such strike is desired as a resi- 
dent here, and that this, shall absolutely 
apply without further investigation to any 
and all such strikers or union members 
whose residence at any town along the line 
of railway has been determined to be unde- 
sirable by the local committee of such town 
or by the Committee of Twelve at Harri- 
son.” 

The committee of the Arkansas Legisla- 
ture which recently concluded hearings at 
Little Rock is scheduled to open hearings at 
Harrison immediately. These hearings will, 
of course, be held where the power of the 
mob has been most effectively demonstrated 
and where the atmosphere is still colored 
by mob domination. 

Despite the continued activity of the mob 
rulers and despite the continued defiance of 
law, no action has been taken by the gov- 
ernor of the state to restore civil authority. 


NEW YORK CITY BANK. 


capital. This triumph indicates the phenom- 
enal progress of the Cleveland Co-operative 
Bank which has grown in twenty-six months 
from a capital of $653,000 to resources ex- 
ceeding $19,000,000. The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers not only operates a 
central bank and two banking offices in 
Cleveland, but is also concerned in four 
other co-operative banks at Hammond, In- 
diana, San Bernardino, California, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota and Birmingham, Ala. Co- 
incident with the entry of the Engineers into 
the New York banking field, the Amailga- 
mated Clothing Workers, whose co-operative 
bank in Chicago, has proved to be a close 
second to the successful Engineers’ bank in 
Cleveland, announce plans to open up other 
banks throughout the east. The general 
executive board of the Clothing Workers has 
just directed its officers to extend their 
banking operations and already negotiations 
are under way to open a second bank in New 
York City. 

The liberation of the workers from ex- 
ploitation by selfish financial interests 
comes nearer with the new victory of co- 
operative banking, and as co-operative bank- 
ing progresses, other co-operative institu- 
tions will arise and flourish, for credit is an 
essential foundation stone of the co-operative 
commonwealth we are now building. 


TRYING DESPERATELY TO FORCE THROUGH SHIP SUBSIDY. 


By International Labor News Service. : 


Washington, D. C.—Preparations are well 


under way for a furious drive to put through 


the ship subsidy bill before the present Con- 
gress adjourns on March 4. 


Administration influence is being brought 


to bear in every possible manner in order to 


line up senators for final action. 
“We are being bent over a barrel,” said 


one senator when asked about the ship sub- 
sidy measure. 

Opponents of the bill are preparing them- 
selves for a desperate fight. They realize 
that they may be called upon to conduct a 
long filibuster if they are to succeed in pre- 
venting passage of the administration’s pet 
proposition. e 
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Legislation which must be got out of the 
way before ship subsidy can be brought to 
the floor is being disposed of with as much 
speed as administration leaders can com- 
mand. 

There is no state of panic in the ranks of 
those who oppose ship subsidy but there is a 
thorough realization of the fact that if the 
subsidy bill is to be prevented from passage 
every bit of opposition must be brought into 
action. 

There is not only the influence of the ad- 
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ministration to be contended with but it is 
necessary to meet as well the influence of the 
thoroughly organized, lavishly financed 
lobbying forces in Washington. . 


The ship subsidy bill is the outstanding 
measure now before Congress involving the 
interests of Big Business. The administra- 
tion is committed absolutely to the measure. 

The final struggle is likely to be exceed- 
ingly spectacular and the attack will end in 
either the crowning triumph or the most 
bitter defeat for the administration and for 
high finance and Big Business interests. 


LONDON MACHINISTS FORM GUILD. 


London machinists are tired of an unend- 
ing struggle for meager wages and minimum 
working conditions. They decided they could 
do better work, more of it, and at cheaper 
prices than the profit-exacting employers, so 


they have organized a Guild of Engineers 
and started in business for themselves. 

The Guild is a self-governing democracy in 
which the members elect their own bosses 
and assume responsibility for their work 
from beginning to end. Members of the guild 
are drawn from the London branches of the 
great national union of machinists, called the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, and from 
any other groups of machine trade workers, 
whether administrative, technical, clerical, 
or plain operative workers. The Board of 
Directors of the Guild is “registered,” which 
in England means incorporated, and so has 
power to enter into contracts, for which it is 
responsible both to the customers and to the 


whole membership. Each member of the 
Board is subject to recall at any time. 


The Guild is being financed by a $50,000 


loan raised through the sale of certificates of 


$1.00 and upwards to the machinists’ union. 
A special effort is being made to secure 
municipal contracts for machine work, and 
several contracts have already been secured. 

This venture of the machinists in.a pro- 
ducers’ co-operative guild is the first in the 
British machine trade, although building 
guilds have been successfully operating for 
two years in England, putting up houses and 
doing general construction work. Similar 
guilds are prospering in Germany, Austria 
and other countries on the continent. The 
progress of the new machinists’ guild will 
be followed with keen interest by workers 
in every contry who are looking toward the 
day when men can produce goods for the 
service of their fellowmen instead of to make | 
profits for a few. 


OUR COURTS AND THEIR POWER. 
By JOHN FORD, Justice New York Supreme Court. 


An Irresponsible Rulership. 


The framers of the constitution of the 
United States never intended that the Su- 
preme Court should have the power to de- 
clare a law of Congress unconstitutional. 


That is made clear by the proceedings of 
the constitutjonal convention and the power 
is not expressed in the instrument itself. 

Repeated attempts were made to insert 
such a provision, but the proposal was as 
often decisively defeated. 

In creating this government of, by and for 
the. people, the convention could not have 
committed to the hands of mere appointees 
of the President, who were irresponsible to 
the people, the paramount power of declar- 
ing invalid laws. enacted by the Congress 
and signed by the President. 

Yet the Supreme Court may exercise that 
power as a matter of course and is today in 
the last analysis the supreme authority in 
the government. 

The foundation of this practice was laid 
in the case of Marbury v. Madison, decided 
in 1783 in a simple controversy over the 
issuance of certificates of appointment by 
the Secretary of State to Justices of the 


Peace in the District of Columbia. 


_ Probably because the question directly in- 
volved was of’ such an inconsequential 
nature, coupled with the immersion of the 
people and public officials in the problems 
confronting the new Republic, the declara- 
tion that the Supreme Court might declare a 
statute unconstitutional, contained in the 
Marbury decision, seemingly attracted little 
attention at the time. 


But later it was followed, timidly at first, 
but later with ever-increasing boldness, till 
we now find not merely the Justices of the 
Supreme Court, but the subordinate Federal 
judges of first instance examining enact- 
ments of the Congress with microscopic 
scrutiny to detect some ground upon which 
to base a reversal of the popular will. Re- 
peatedly it has been done by the deciding 
vote of a single justice out of the nine in 
the Supreme Court notwithstanding that a 
long line of earlier decisions expressly held 
that a law may not be declared unconstitu- 
tional unless its repugnance to the funda- 
mental law clearly and unmistakably ap- 
peared. 

State courts have followed the lead of 
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act of Congress. 
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the Federal courts. Even state judges 
elected by popular vote have such long 
terms to serve that they are far removed 
from popular responsibility. So we might 
as well look the situation squarely in the 
We are coming to be ruled more and 
more by irresponsible judges, instead of by 
our responsible representatives who must 
come before us on their record at short 
intervals for our approval or disapproval of 
their official acts, as the founders of the 
government intended we should be gov- 
erned. 


That the men who are clothed with the 


_ power of Supreme Court justices have their 


own peculiar views of life and its problems 


’ goes without saying. That they are influ- 


enced by those views in passing upon ques- 
tions beclouded by fundamental differences 
of thought in economic and sociology is 
equally true. 

There is no assurance that the view of a 
select few is the view of a majority of the 
people, yet they are permitted to decide 
those great questions freighted with weal 
or woe to the millions and establish their 
views as the law of the land in place of an 
Their decisions become 


the law and in effect a part of the consti- 
tution. itself and may not be changed ex- . 
cept through the difficult and protracted 
process of amendment to that instrument. 
Yet that is the sort of government we are 
living under today—a government where 
the will of one man, as in the income tax 
case, is substituted for the will of the peo- 
ple. It took sixteen weary years of per- 
sistent effort to amend the constitution to 
accord with the view of that one man and 
to enact the present income tax law. 


And even that has been emasculated by 
the Supreme Court in its late decision that 
stock dividends are not taxable as income. 
As a consequence all the big corporations 
have to do now to evade paying the income 
tax is to withhold the payment of dividends 
or reduce them to a nominal figure, permit 
their earnings to accumulate as surplus and 
then distribute those profits in the form of 
stock dividends. The newspapers keep us 
informed of how this unfortunate decision 
works in practice. They report daily the 
endless stream of stock dividends ranging 
from 100 to 900 per cent of the capital 
stock which are being declared by corpora- 
tions all over the country. 


‘ THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 


It Means Freedom for Workers; Better Cit- 
izens for the Nation. 


The establishment of the eight-hour work 


_. day through organized effort has been one of 


the most important steps made in human 
progress and development. 


The eight-hour work day has opened up 
opportunities for the workers denied them 
under the old system of ten and twelve 
hours. 

The difference between the longer and the 
shorter work day has been used by the 
workers for their general improvement, for 
rest, recreation and education, and for the 
promotion of the things that go to make up 


Wie} better, happier and more contented life for 


all. 
Among its many activities no movement 


“ of organized labor stands out more prom- 
_ inently than does the fight for the shorter 


work day, with the possible exception of the 
fight for the right to organize. 

There is no phase of our national life 
where progress has been made that does not 
reflect in that progress improvements 
which come as a result of the eight-hour day, 
directly or indirectly. 

The desire of the workers to have a 


\ : shorter work day is not because they want 
to evade their responsibilities to give full 
_ service. 


Labor has learned that the shorter work 
day has given more time to think, and while 
recognizing that it is an honor as yell as an 
obligation that all must work, there must 
also be time for rest, recreation, education 
and development, and even though all must 
work in order to live, human life must be 
protected and prolonged to the fullest 
period through the shorter work day and 
that which. comes from it, as against the 
old system of selfish greed and exploitation 
which gives no opportunities or hope for the 
future. 


The shorter work day has proven to all 
fair-minded men by the most severe tests 
that it is fundamentally sound, and where it . 
has been in operation for many years the 
eight-hour day and the 44-hour week have 
brought most satisfactory resulis. 


Only those who are not in sympathy with 
organized Jabor’s aims and purposes, those 
who are selfish and who are not interested 
in human progress, oppose the establish- 
ment of the eight-hour work day, but this 
opposition will not stop the onward trend of 
this movement for economic and social bet- 
terment. 

The shorter work day means progress 
and the world is progressing. Organized 
labor is keeping step. 


WHERE THE MILLIONS GO IN RAILROADING. 


- By Levi Stevens Lewis. 


For many years a ah; indeed, from the 


Z very beginning, much misinformation has 


‘3 been disseminated through the agency of the 


public prints with reference to the railroad 


question in which the weal or woe of every 
inhabitant of our common country, every 
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man, woman and child in the broad land, is 
personally and directly involved. Note the 
following specific case for illustration: 


Col. James A. McCrea, vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, speak- 
ing to the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, 
February 24, 1923, declared that: ‘For ten 
years or even more, the railroads of this 
country have been systematically starved as 
to their revenues, restricted as to their ex- 
penses, and the management of their prop- 
erties taken out of the hands of their re- 
sponsible managing officers.” 


Frank A. Munsey, proprietor of a great 
chain of newspapers and magazines, writes 
in Munsey’s Magazine, April, 1914, that the 
railroads have been “starved” and that 
“starving the railroads we starve with 
them.” 

In the issue of November 18, 1923, the 
Railway Age declares that “every railroad 
in the country would have been bankrupted 
if railway rates had not been advanced in 
1920.” 

February 11, 1920, Senator Kellogg, of 
Minnesota, declared on the floor of the 
United States Senate that railway income 
was sixty million dollars a year short. of 
operating expenses and interest on the 
bonds. il 2h ay 

Now, let us consider here some of the un- 
impeachable evidence that every one of 
these declarations, and literally hundreds of 
other similar declarations, are diametrically 
opposed to the truth; and later on, if called 
on to do so, I will submit further over- 
whelming evidence that railway profits are 
several thousands of millions of dollars 
greater every year than official reports indi- 
cate such profits to be. 

A full and complete statement of all rail- 
way income and all railway disbursements 
in detail, more simple and direct, more com- 
prehensive to the laity, than appears in the 
complex statistical reports; supplementary 
to and consistent with that which here fol- 
lows, will be desired when people become 
more interested in the study, as it is essen- 
tial and inevitable that they must become, 
but the following concise summary will suf- 
fice for present purposes. 

The income of the railroads of the 
United States during the four calendar 
years 1916-1919, the latest official reports 
accessible to the public, was, according to 
these official reports, sufficient to cover the 
operating expenses and the taxes, in which 
operating expenses are included hundreds of 
millions for, repairs, other hundreds of mil- 
lions for “depreciation of property,” and 
still other hundreds of millions for ‘“‘retire- 
ments,” whatever that may mean, and also 
billions of dollars for “interest on the 
bonds,” and yet leave a margin of profit for 
the sole and exclusive benefit of those who 
own the stock exceeding by a considerable 
sum four and a quarter billion dollars. 

And here are the official figures compiled 
from the “Statistics of Railways in the 
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United States,” published annually by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The total net profits during these four 
calendar years was $6,448,803,781. 
Profits realized in 1916......$1,232,484,589 
Profits realized in 1,542,195,111 
Profits realized in 1,839,413,459 
Profits realized in 1,834,680,622 


Total profits four years..... $6,448,803,781 


Stated otherwise, the clear net profits 
averaged just $4,413,965.62 for each one of 
the 1,461 days during the four-year, period, 
or $183,915.23 per hour, night and day, by 
the tick of the clock. And these figures, 
being official and compiled from the publica- 
tions of the highest railroad authority in the 
land, will not be disputed, at least by those 
who uphold and defend the present iniqui- 
tous railroad management. 

It is official reported that the net sum 
which would be necessary to purchase the 
railroads of the United States (see page 33 
of the 1919 report) is $16,930,515,522. So the 
annual net profits average, as officially re- 
ported during these four years, appears to 
be approximately 10 per cent per annum on 
all the outstanding stock and bonds, or, to 
be exact, 9.517 per cent plus, which is at 
least 20 per cent per annum on the capital 
actually invested in the entire railroad sys- 
tem. 

And these billions of profits are reported 
to have been paid out, invested or otherwise 
disposed of thus: 


Dividends to stockholders.....$1,448,742,458 


Interest to bondholders........ 2,137,567,471 
Invested, and disposed of 

other wise.:..)s 3.5 di. ss sists aeons 790,989,182 
Undivided profit to be dis- 

posed of later on........... 2,071,504,670 

Total profit distributed four 

VOAPS iia eee 4 42s g Oe wo $6,448,803,781 


So it appears that interested parties are 


“systematically” and persistently misinform- 
ing the people; deceiving the public, contin- 
ually, 
railway expenses and railway profit. 

It appears to be as literally true in the 
twentieth century as it was officially de- 
clared to be 68 years ago (1855) in the early 
history of American railway operations in 
the east, that official railway reports are 
being made now “notorious:y incorrect” and 
made so intentionally to deceive both the 
public and the stockholders with reference 
to unendurable profiteering. 

And so it becomes necessary to inquire to 
what extent in the past such deception has 


been carried, what the effect is now and has © 


been, on the pbody-politic, and further to 
consider the obvious fact that these crim- 
inal operations must be recognized and rem- 
edied as a necessary means to preserve the 
public peace; to avoid conditions rapidly ap- 
proaching a state of perpetual civil war. 
Some writer has declared that “the peo- 
ple know that they have been hurt, and 


x” 
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with reference to railway income, 
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that they are being hurt now, unto death, 

but they don’t know what it is that is hurt- 

ing them.” 

_ I have compiled from official sources, and 

other equally indisputable sources, evidence 

that stands unimpeached, which evidence 
indicates that the net profits of American 
railroads (steam railroads only) is not less 
than $25,000,000,000 every period of twelve 
months, or more than $23,000,000,000 a year 
greater than official reports indicate’ such 
profits to be. 

- JT have stated in the public prints that the 
sum of $13,500,000 was advanced to the 

_ New York Central Railroad Company, early 

in 1918, from the treasury of the United 
States, said to have been “in compensation 
for operating losses,” when, as a matter of 
fact, the annual net profits of that corpora- 
tion, according to official reports, have 
been scores of millions of dollars in recent 
years, and that never since it was incor- 
porated (1853) has its annual profit been 
less than several million dollars. 

The alleged “funded debts” of American 
railroads are not actual debts in any proper 
sense of the word. They consist. mainly, of 
interest (usury) for ail time to come, and 

so the date of maturity of railwaw ponds is 
placed hundreds of years in the future; for 
_ instance, 100 years, 200 years, 275 years, 500 
_ years, and even 999 years. 

The interest received (not paid) on mil- 
lions of railroad bonds now resting securely 
and undisturbed in the strong boxes of 
safety deposit vaults in the east, equal the 
face value of such bonds twice over 
already, and even as much as three times 
the face value thereof. 

Considering that the public debts, the 
profits of the profiteers, which is always 
converted into interest bearing bonds, thus 


Publicly, the ship subsidy advocate weeps 
salty tears for America’s merchant marine. 

Privately, there is no weeping among 
these hard-boiled. Their tears are for pub- 
lic notice, to incite emotion and sentiment 
_ of the populace, who are expected to cheer, 
_ every mention of “the Starry Banner on the 
seven seas.” 
‘i There is no weeping or sentiment when 
_ these ship subsidy advocates figure how to 
_ grab government-owned vessels without 
- cost; or when steamship companies figure 


aid them. 

‘ Another brand of these patriots shout 
_ for “a merchant marine” which they them- 
_ selves have agreements with foreign ship 
_ companies to aid them in securing cargoes. 
_ These charges, backed by documentary 
evidence, were made in the United States 
_ Senate last year by Senator Ransdell of 
_ Louisiana and Senator, Jones of Washing- 
ton. 

The agreements link up great American 


_ how the immigration clause of the bill will 
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becoming public debts, is increasing at the 
date of $50,000,000 a year (probably much 
more than that sum), entailing increased 
burdens of unendurable taxation, altogether 
unrecognized, of several billion of dollars a 
year, impels me to appeal through the pub- 
lic press to “the common people” to demand 
that a fact-finding commission, preferably 
of responsible private citizens, be created. 
for the purpose to determine, as near as 
possible, what the actual profits of the car- 
riers appear to be, and then to publish the 
facts far and wide for the education the 
benefit of a much deceived public. 


The nation must be redeemed from pov- 
erty, vice and crime; from debt and usury. 
The property of “the common people” is 
rapidly being confiscated by “due process of 
law,’ namely, by “due process of tax sales. 

Let the criminal operations of those in 
control of our great national highways be 
exposed, which highways thus far have been 
made an agency of oppression, rather than 
an agency of progress and advancement. 

The American Republic has been made “a 
house divided against itself,’ which, of 
course, cannot stand thus divided. 

Permit me in conclusion to reproduce here 
a suggestion and a recommendation ad- 
vanced by The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York in 1917. Its application is more 
essential to the public peace now than it 
was five years ago. The recommendation 
was printed in these words: “The keynote 
of the hour is national unity. In unity of 
interest and spirit the railroad situation 
must be approached by representatives of 
all classes and sections in order that the 
fundamental economic probiem in which the 
prosperity of all is involved. mav be solved 
along right lines in fairness to all for the 
common good.” 


FINANCIERS URGE SUBSIDY, BUT BOYCOTT AMERICAN VESSELS. 


railroad systems and their subsidiaries with 
foreign ship companies while American ves- 
sels rust and rot waiting for cargoes. 

Among the railroad systems involved are 
the Pennsylvania, Great Northern, Boston & 
Albany (New York Central), Norfolk & 
Western, Chesapeake & Ohio, Southern, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Missouri Pacific, Boston 
& Maine, and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul. The latter road, together with the 
Great Northern, had their agreements with 
Japanese steamship companies. 

Features of these agreements include: 


Free wharfage and use of warehouses for 
the foreign ships. ; 

Special piers set aside by railroads for 
foreign lines. ate: a 

Exclusive and free use of facilities. 

Reduced rates of freight. 

Railroads pledge to make every reasonable 
effort to secure the amount of freight re- 
quired by foreign ships. (This provision 
means that the railroads will use their eco- 
nomic and banking power and influence to 
secure freight cargoes for foreign vessels as 
against vessels of their own country.) 

Pledges of railroads to use their influence 
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to secure lower rates for foreign ships and to 
supply them coal below market price. 


It should be borne in mind that while 
these railroads were aiding foreign ship 
owners to destroy the American merchant 
marine, the railroads were receiving vast 
ernment operation of the railroads during 
sums from the government because of gov- 
the war. 

During all this time the railroads them- 
selves have stood with hat in hand before 
Congress and pleaded for aid. 

How can a subsidy offset such advan- 
tages these railroads give foreign ships— 


free dockage, free wharfs, free use of facil- 


ities and reduced freight rates? 
If railroad financiers of any other nation 
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on earth were caught in such transactions 
they would be held up to public scorn or 
banished from their country. 


What sincerity can be placed on the word 
of men who have hushed up this matter 
while they plead for government aid to a 
few privileged ship owners? 

What can be said of the United States 
shipping board when it so gingerly handles 
such outrageous conduct by America’s lead- 
ing financiers? 


What can be said of politicians and news- 
_ paper editors who make no mention of this 


situation and whisper their slanders that 
foreign influences are behind those who op- 
pose looting the treasury? 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN JANUARY. 


U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


While wholesale prices reacted to some 
extent in January from the upward move- 
ment of recent months, no change in the 
general level is again shown by the index 
number compiled by the U. S. Department 
of Labor through the, bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. This index number, which includes 
404 commodities or price service taken in 
representative markets and which is 
weighted acccrding to the relative im- 
portance of such commodities, again rounds 
off to 156 for January, the same figure as 
announced for November and December. 


Appreciable price decreases took place 
during the month among certain farm prod- 
ucts and foodstuffs. Corn, oats, rye, wheat, 
cattle, hides, eggs and potatoes were all 
cheaper than in the month before. The de- 
crease in the group of farm products as a 
whole was over 1% per cent. Foods de- 
creased over 2 per cent, due mainly to de- 
clines in fresh beef and other meats, but- 
ter, cheese, milk, wheat and rye flour, corn 
‘meal, lemons, oranges, and sugar, 


In all other groups of commodities prices 
averaged higher than in December. Cloths 
and clothing were 1 per cent higher, owing 
to considerable increases in cotton goods. 
Practically the same per cent of increase 
also was reported for fuel and lighting ma- 


terials and for housefurnishing goods. In 
the groups of metals ahd metal products 
and building materials prices were 1% per 
cent higher as a result of advances in pig 
iron, steel billets and plates, copper, lead, 
silver, tin, lumber, shingles, sand and 
gravel, lime and paint materials. The group 
of miscellaneous commodities, including 
hemp, jute, sisal, manila rope, and rubber, 
also rose 14% per cent above the December 
level. Chemicals and drugs were only 
slightly higher than in December. 


Of the 404 commodities or series of quo- 
tations for which comparable data for De- 
cember and January were collected, in- 
creases were shown in 156 instances and 
decreases in 108 instances. In 145 instances 
no change in price was reported. 


Comparing. prices in January with those- 


of a year ago, aS measured by changes in 
the index numbers, it is seen that the gen- 
eral level has risen 13 per cent. Building 
materials show the largest increase, 19% 
per cent. Metal and metal products follow 
next with an increase of 1834 per cent. Farm 
products have increased 17% per cent in 
price in the year. Food articles, chemicals 
and drugs, housefurnishing goods, and mis- 
cellaneous all show smaller increases com- 
pared with prices of a year ago. 


Index Numbers of Pholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities. 
1918—100) 
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Foods 
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Housefurnishing goods 
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MUFFINS. 


James A. Emery, lawyer for the National 
Association of Manufacturers, says employ- 
ers want the right to bring contract labor 
from Europe. 

The records of Mr. Gary’s steel trust 
would show what contract labor means. The 
steel trust’s indulgence in contract labor 
was largely responsible for the final de- 
cision of America to end the evil. 

Mr. Emery is no doubt a good lawyer. 
Corporation organizations seldom employ 

- poor lawyers. But we venture to say that 

Mr. Emery knows a lot more about law than 

he does about the feeling of the American 
people on the subject of contract labor. 

He and his employers might as well for- 
get about contract labor. 

Here’s something funny. The president of 
the Association of Western Union Employ- 
ees, the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany’s privately owned “union,” sends out 
a letter to “members’ ’in which he seeks 
to stir up enthusiasm’ for the organization 

by saying, “Let’s make it one our MASTER 
ean be proud to look upon.” 

That ought to make a hit with telegraph- 
- ers. They will probably want to fall over 
- each other to make the company union one 
that the ‘master’ will be proud of. 

The “master” of the Western Union ought 

to be mighty proud of the well trained ga- 
zabo who wrote “them words.” 
_ Any person that wants to be well in- 
formed on international affairs at this time 
has got to have more or less knowledge 
about oil. 

Oil means power and the control of oil 
means the control of power. 

Note that Mr. Sinclair, who recently got 
a lease on the great Teapot Dome field from 
the United States government, is now re- 
ported to have grabbed a great concession 
in Russia. 

Mr. Sinclair is much more than Harry Sin- 
clair when he goes about lapping up oil. He 
is a part of a tremendous organization. 

If you want real inside slants on world 
affairs study about oil. 
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THE ROAD TO RELIEF. 


A Brescription for “Making the Government 
Do Something.” 


One of the commonest and yet most im- 
portant questions to which expression is 
given by the average citizen, and especially 
the wage earners and farmers of our coun- 
try, when things are abnormally wrong in 
government, in trade and in industry, is 
_ “Why Don’t the Government Do Some- 
™ , thing?” 

If we will but stop to reflect a moment, 

consult our mind and exchange views and 

opinions with our neighbors we will find 

that the men who are and have been domi- 

nant in the administering of government 

- have not as yet consented to let the major- 
- ity into the game. 
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Woodrow Wilson in his New Freedom 
says: “There are very few of us who had 
any real access to the government. It ought 
to be a matter of common council; a matter 
of united council; a matter of mutual com- 
prehension.” | 

Because there has not been common coun- 
cil; united council and mutual comprehen- 
sion relative to government, is the reason 
why the wage earning and agricultural 
classes in our country have been exploited 
by the financial group therein; for it is the 
financial group that dominates and manipu- 
lates government now and has done so in 
the past. 

It is through the exercise of this power, in 
government and the control of finance and 
its manipulation that the farmers’ products 
are periodically forced down below the cost 
of production and then credit refused by 
which they are prevented from holding their 
crops for a recovery of the market, thus 
forcing thousands of their kind into bank- 
ruptcy and many more thousands to its 
brink. 

The same power that brings this plight 
upon the farmers launched the open shop 
movement’ against the wage earners; forced 
the railway shopmen; the textile workers; 
the granite cutters and many other crafts- 
men to strike; locked out the miners and 
printers through breaking of agreements 
and brought on the sudden slump in busi- 
ness that resulted in millions of wage earn- 
ers being thrown out of employment. 

Moreover, it is this control and manipu- 
lation of government and finance that denies 
equal rights and privileges between citi- 
zens within government. Under these con- 
ditions it is only natural that the question, 
“Why Don’t the Government Do Something?” 
is so universally propounded throughout the 
country. 

The answer to it is that the government 
will do something when the organized wage 
earners and the organized farmers contin- 
uously cast their votes for men who are 
true to the principles and practices of real 
democratic government and use their in- 
fluence to have their friends and the un- 
organized of their respective groups to do 
likewise. 

In other words, if the wage earners and 
the farmers expect to be fairly dealt with 
through government, they must elect men 
to official positions from the highest to the 
lowest who will stand for a square deal re- 
gardless of what pressure may be brought 
to bear upon them and agitate, educate and 
organize to bring about an amendment to 
the Constitution that will put the Federal 
Courts upon a Democratic basis and thus 
more responsive to the people’s will as ex- 
pressed through their representatives. 


“WHITEWASH COMES OFF,” 
SENATOR WARNS DAUGHERTY 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Another such vic- 
tory won’t do Attorney General Daugherty 
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any good. Another? Lord bless you, my 
dear sir, the fight has just begun. For in- 
formation, read the opening and closing 
paragraphs of Senator Caraway’s speech 
in the Senate, printed in the Congressional 
Record of January 29: 

“Mr. Caraway. Mr. President, in another 
body the curtain was rung down yesterday 
on a great farce. The headlines in the 
Washington Post of this morning read: 


“DAUGHERTY CLEARED BY HOUSH, 
204 TO 77. 

“Permit me again to say that there is a 
very great difference between the- word 
‘cleared’ and the word ‘whitewashed’. The 
words ‘cleared’ and ‘whitewashed’ seem to 
be used interchangeably. I am not criti- 
cizing the House; but it could not ‘clear 
Mr. Daugherty. There are things that even 


UNTO THEM 

The Brown Sharpe Manufacturing Com- 
pany (non-union concern), providence, R. L., 
declared a stock dividend of 16,000 per cent. 

The Oakdale Worsted: Company, R. I., de- 
clared a stock dividend of 800 per cent. 
The Davis Brown Woolen Company, Ux- 
bridge, Mass., declared a stock dividend .of 
3,233 per cent. 

The Landis Machine Company, St. Louis, 
declared a stock dividend of 2,000 per cent. 

The New Bedford Cotton Mills Corpora- 
tion, declared a stock dividend of 200 per 
cem. 

And the Literary Digest reports these as a 
few of the stock dividends recently reclared: 


Per Cent 

Evening News Assn., Detroit, Mich. .19,900 
Jenks & Muir, Detroit, Mich........ 9,900 
Davis & Brown Woolen Co., Ux- 

DPIGIE: MASS i ae nse ale siete ero teee 3,200 
J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich..... 1,500 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitisville, 

1 TEE MR Said eae erect ss, lta Me VAP ieaiet 1,400 
Palmer Bee Co., Detroit, Mich...... 900 
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‘the House of Representatives cannot do. 


It can ‘whitewash’ Mr. Daugherty, and it 
did it. It was no surprise. Hverybody 
knew it was to be done.” ak 

* * * 

“In conclusion, Mr. President, I have nw 
desire to criticize anyone in connection 
with the matter. It is not a closed inci- 
dent, however, because I have lying right 
on my desk reports and copies of reports 
that touch very vitally the conduct of the 
office of the Attorney General. I have 
photographic copies of letters which I have 
hesitated heretofore to publish, but as soon 
as I have time to arrange them in the 
order which I desire, I may publish them 
and let the public themselves judge as to 
whether the Attorney General has been 
‘cleared’ or ‘whitewashed’.” — 


THAT HATH! 


Atlantic: Refining: Co; 25./sscuseee sae 900 
Writing & Davis Co. (Jewelers), Wee 
New «York City...). 45 Galea 900 
Victor Talking Machine.Co........ 800. 
Liberty Starter Co., Detroit, Mich... 566% 
Borne-Scrymser. Co... ..:.05 ae tae 400 
Standard Oil of Kansas..2 4) 2 sue 300 
Ohio ‘Oil. fis cine nak pe ee 300 
Vacttrm (Oi is oie. nee’. eal eee 300 
Holley Carburetor, Detroit, Mich... 300 
Standard Oil of New York.......... 200 
Great Northern Paper Co.......:.. 200 
Prairie Pipe Line .Co.... uss. aae 200 
Shuster Woolen Co., Douglas, Mass. 200. 
The Michigan Brass & Copper Co... 200 
W. A. Scripps Co., Detroit, Mich.... 166% 
S. S. Kresge; Detroit, Mich......... 150. 
Packard: Motor. Car: (0) tape .. 100 
Yale':&  TOwne 6.0)... css sel eee ceo 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co........ 100 
Bank of Manhattan, New York..... 100. 


Each reader may write his own editorial 


about this situation. Asterisks and excla- 
mation points will be furnished free of 
charge to all contributors. 


“POWER PRESS CODE AND HEAD AND EYE SAFETY CODE.” 
Approved by the A. E. S. C. i 


The frequency of two of the most serious 
and most common types of industrial acci- 
dents should be greatly reduced through 
the application of two safety codes which 
have just been approved by the American 
Engineering Standards Committee. The 
Safety Code for Power Presses, Foot and 
Hand Presses, which has been approved as 
“Tentative American Standard,” is the first 
national safety code on this subject to be 
prepared in America—The Safety Code for 
the Protection of Heads and Eyes of Indus- 
trial Workers, which has now received the 
A. EH. S. C. approval as ‘‘American Stand- 
ard” had been approved by the Committee 
some time ago as “Recommended American 
Practice.” 


While no national statistics of power press 
accidents are available, it is the general 


opinion of safety engineers that the high 
speed punch or forming press—of which 
there are tens of thousands in use—is one 
of the most dangerous machines in industry 
and that hundreds, if not thousands, of fin- 
gers, hands and arms are cut off or muti- 


lated in power press accidents each year. — 


Heretofore each industry has tried to work 
out its own methods of preventing power 
press accidents and in many cases individual 


plants have attempted to solve this problem — 


out of their own experience without refer- 
ence to what has been accomplished in other 
plants. 

The power press safety code sponsored by 
the National Safety Council, was formulated 
by a committee of twenty-one men, includ- 
ing two representatives of the manufactur- 
ers of presses, five users-of presses, one rep- 


i 


and operating rules. 
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resentative of employers, five’ governmental 
bodies, five specialists in the subject of 
power press operation and safety, and three 
insurance representatives. 

This code consists of two parts—the first 
_ part describing standard requirements and 
the second consisting of a discussion of 
press hazards and protective methods and 
devices. The section on standard require- 
ments covers such subjects as the location 
and installation of presses, feeding and re- 
moving material, making and setting of dies, 
The second part of the 
book discusses general methods of protec- 
tion, automatic and semi-automatic feeding 


Dy. devices, enclosing guards, hand tools, meth- 


ods of removing materials, methods of forci- 
bly removing hands, two-hand operating at- 
tachments, gage guards, and non-repeat 
and tredle disconnecting attachments. 

A statement from the National Committee 
for the Prevention of Blindness calls atten- 
tion to Dr. Earl B. Fowler’s estimate that 
there are in the United States approximately 
15,000 persons who have been blinded by 
industrial accidents and that this is almost 
15 percent of the blind population of the 
country. In one state alone, Pennsylvania, 
652 industrial workers lost one eye each and 
18 lost both eyes in accidents during a single 
year. 

Because of this serious situation the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards with the cooperation of 
the War and Navy (Departments began in 
1918 the preparation of a head and eye safe- 


A SIZZLING ANSWER TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT. 


The president of a large automobile con- 
cern in Omaha, Neb., having had difficulty 
in getting a satisfactory stenographer as a 
last resort put the following ad in a local 
paper: 

WANTED: First-class, high-grade steno- 
-grapher; salary no object. The stenographer 
must get it as fast as I dictate, and get it 
right; must be absolutely accurate; must 
have human intelligence. 
cracker-jack don’t bother me. 


This is one of the letters received in the 
mail the following morning: 

I note your requirements, as aired in the 
newspaper, and hasten to make inquiry as to 
this strenuous business that takes such an 
extraordinary stenographer. Your adver- 
tisement appeals to me strongly—stronger 
than prepared mustard—as I have searched 
Hurope, Airope, and Hoboken in quest of 
‘someone who could use my talents to ad- 


_ vantage. 


When it comes to this chin music pro- 


position, I have never found man, woman or ~ 


dictaphone who could get first base on me, 
either fancy or catch as catch can. I write 
shorthand so fast that I have to use a spe- 
cially prepared pencil, with a platinum point 
and a water-cooling equipment that I have 
constructed at exorbitant expense, a note 
_. pad made of abestos composition, covered 


If you are not a™ 
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ty code. Several years ago this code was 
submitted for the approval of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee and it 
has since then been the subject of investiga- 
tion, criticism, and, revision by a sectional 
committee made up of representatives of in- 
dustry. insurance companies, employees, the 
manufacturers of protective equipment, safe- 
ty societies and several state and federal 
government departments. The existence 
of this code makes it possible for the various 
state industrial commissions and municipal 
factory departments to put into force a set 
of'regulations which represents the concen- 
sus of opinion as to the best method of pre- 
venting industrial eye accidents. 


The subjects covered in the Head and Hye 
Safety Code are: 


Protectors for Chippers, Riveters, Caulk- 
ers, etc, 


Protectors for Scaling, Grinding, etc. 


Protectors for Exposure to Dust and Wind, 
etc. 

Protectors for Babbitting, etc. 

Protectors for handling Corrosive Chem- 
icals, Dipping, Brush Coatings, etc. 

Protectors for Sandblasting. 

Protectors for Exposure to Glare. 

Protectors for Oxy-Acetylene Welding, 
Furnace Work, etc. 

Protectors for Electric Are Welding and 
Cutting. 

Operating Rules. 

Tests for Frames and Glues. 


with human hide, ruled with sulphuric acid 
and stitched with catgut. 

I use the A. W. ignition, double unit high- 
tension system exclusively and will guar: 
antee to deliver my rated horsepower under 
either A. L., A. M., or A. E. standard. I have . 
been passed by the national board of censor- 
ship and guaranteed under the pure food 
and drug act. 

I run with my cut-open at all speeds, and 
am in fact a guaranteed double hydraulicly 
welded, drop-forged, oil tempered specimen 
of human lightning on a perfect thirty-six 
frame ground to one-thousandth of an inch. 
At hot air juggling you have nothing on me. 

If you wish to avail yourself of the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime, wire me; but, unless you 
are fully prepared to pay the tariff for such 
services don’t bother me, as I’m so nervous 
that I can’t stand still long enough to have 
my dressmaker measure my clothes. Spare 
your time and money unless you want to pay 
at least $5.00 per week in cash or its 
equivalent.—The Shield. 


GET KNOWLEDGE. 


Each human unit has a place to fill in the 
work which lies ahead of the world. That 
work demands that.we separate the peasant 
from the horse. Even though the scope of 
his vision is small, this man knows there is 
a world about him, a world in which a man 
ig superior to a horse. Society has realized 


*, 
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this man has the power to think, and society 
must guide that power into proper channels. 
That is a primary obligation to the man. The 
duty of man is to obey. 

Society has not fulfilled its obligation to 
civilization merely by building school-houses, 
employing teachers, furnishing free books. 


It must search out the illiterate man and 
place within his reach the means of educa- 
_tion. He must be given the light. 

Illiteracy must cease. The power of man 
to think must be turned to the advantage of 
the people. 
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The illiterate man is not fit to take up 
his share of the world’s work. The load 
that he should carry is borne by another. 


That is wrong; unjust to the man, unjust 
to the people. 

Besides the right of eyery man to an edu- 
cation, we must give regard to the right of 
society to the services of every man. Now 
more than at any time in the world’s his- 
tory, civilization needs this service. 

Education is a mutual social benefit and 
at the same time a mutual social obligation. 
—Henry A. McAnarney. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IS TRAGEDY AND FAILURE. 
By CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL. 
. Written Especially for International Labor News Service. 


H. R. 13522, the Mills Bill to provide for 
‘' compulsory arbitration of labor disputes, 
is now pending in the House of Representa- 
tives, Congress of the United States. 


Keep your eye on this bill. It is the most 
vicious piece of anti-labor legislation that 
has so far been attempted in Congress. Un- 
less there is adequate and united action it 
will go over. 


One great danger in it is that to persons 
that don’t know it sounds so good. 

Arbitration—that’s as fair for one side as 
for the other, isn’t it? And if a labor dis- 
pute is arbitrated then we don’t have a 
strike, do we? Hence, let us have arbitra- 
tion. 

That is the way the average outsider ar- 
gues, and this bill is drawn to appeal to 
the uninformed average outsider. 

He doesn’t know that compulsory arbitra- 
tion is the biggest bunk and the biggest 
nonsense and the biggest fake ever known, 
but there is one part of the world that 
knows that fact and knows it henceforward 
and forever. No one will ever be able again 
to fool New Zealand with this little trick. 
It has been stung once and that was enough. 


If New Zealand’s experience were well 
known in this country nobody here would 
have the nerve to talk about compulsory ar- 
bitration. 


About 25 years ago, following a big mari- 
time strike, a neat little law was put over 
providing that all labor disputes thereafter 
were to be settled by a board of three ar- 
bitrators, one chosen by the labor unions, 
one by the employers’ associations, and the 
third being a justice of the Supreme Court. 

This meant, of course, arbitration by one 
man—the justice of the Supreme Court. 

Fines were provided for employers or 
workers that refused to accept the awards 
of this tribunal; heavy fines. 

For some time the awards were in favor 
of the men. Lovely. No strikes. 

After a time the employers said that 
wages had gone as high as they could stand, 
and if there were any more increases manu- 
facturing would quit the country. 

The next award was against the men. 


The men refused to accept it and went 
on strike. 

The courts levied fines. The men re- 
fused to pay them. When executions were 
issued there was nothing to levy on but 
the family wash boiler and that was ex- 
empt. So the strike went on and the award 
went glimmering. 

The social doctors then said that the law 
wasn’t strong enough. What was needed 
was a jail sentence and no exemptions on 
levies for fines. So the law was amended 
and made as strong as human ingenuity 
could make any law. Compulsory arbitra- 
tion to the limit. 
thing. 

The next year there was an award in the 
coal mining industry that the men refused 
to accept. So down came the magnificent 
new law full tilt. Strikers were arrested 
and slung into jail. Levies were made on all 
they possessed—wash boiler and all. 

Then the social doctors became aware 
of three things. First, putting men into 
jail didn’t end the strike. Men can’t mine 
coal in jail. Second, there weren’t jails 


enough in all New Zealand to hold one-~ 


tenth of the strikers. Third, the levies on 
the wash-boiler all crumpled up. 


When the officers of the law had seized 
all the contents of a miner’s home and of- 
fered them for sale, the highest bid would 
be 25 cents. Whereupon the purchaser 
would move the goods back into the miner’s 
house from which they had been taken. 


After butting heads for.a few weeks 
against this situation, the social doctors 
learned what they might have known from 
the beginning, that you can’t make men 
work if they don’t want to work and that 
consequently compulsory arbitration is an 
idle dream. There isn’t any such thing and 
can’t be. - 

What this bill really aims at is the camel’s 
nose trick under the tent. If it should be 
passed it would deprive labor of what it has 
gained of the right to collective bargain. 
ing. Labor unions should be on the alert 
to see that it does not pass. 


Jail sentences and every- 
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Compilation of Labor News 


By the A. F. of L. News Service. 


TRADE UNION CONTROL IS INDIVIDUAL CONTROL. 


The proposal in New York state to 

license trade unions is of vital interest to 
every organized worker. Even though the 
plan be not accepted by that legislature the 
agitation is intended to be the entering 
wedge for trade union control and incor- 
poration, 
_Labor’s opposition to the licensing or in- 
corporation of trade unions can be easily 
understood if the fundamental difference 
between a trade union and a corporation is 
kept in mind. 

The corporation is an artificial thing cre- 
ated by the state. Certain features of it are 


— controlled by the state, and in return for 


this control the stockholders are permitted 
to limit their liability. 

Under the company or partnership form 
of doing business each member of the firm 
is responsible, without limit, for the acts of 


the other members of the firm. But when 


these business men incorporate their liabil- 
ity is limited to the amount of stock they 
own. 

Because cf limited liability the corpora- 


, _ tion method of doing business is favored. 


A corporation cannot be jailed, because it 
is not real. The usual method of discipline 
is to fine a corporation, which charges the 
fine to operating expenses and raises rates, 
if necessary, to meet the deficit. 

A trade union has not the slightest simi- 
larity with a corporation. 

When a corporation is regulated by the 


state the liberty of stockholders is not 
_affected—they may not even be aware of 


the proceedings. 

State action toward a trade union is 
instantly felt by every member of the union. 
The union is another way to refer to a 
group of human beings, possessing memory, 
understanding and will. 

If the state regulates or controls wages, 


- hours or working conditions of one of these 
_ groups it controls the individual as certain 


as the black man was controlled before the 


war between the states. 


Outwardly this control might be less 


brutal and might be accompanied by a less 


show of force than prior to ’61, but the prin- 
ciple would be the same.. Behind today’s 
paternalism would be every force that the 
state can muster. 

To urge the licensing or incorporation of 
trade unions is to revive the old world ideal 


of government. 


The new world ideal of government is to 
protect life, liberty and property, to guar- 
antee freedom to citizens and diffuse educa- 


| _ tion. 


To have government sit in judgment on 


individuals, to prescribe their living stand- 


ards, select their amusements and direct the 
rearing of their children—all through the 
control of wages—is a doctrine that belongs 
to Eastern Hurope and Asia. 

No true American would even suggest 
government control of the individual, or 
would class trade unions with corporations. 


The men who would revive this kingly 
theory have the same mental attitude 
toward the workers as did the slave owner 
and the feudal baron. 

Democracy is impossible where the state 
dictates the lives and limits the aspirations 
of citizens. 


HIGH COURT UNDER FIRE. 


Washington—The United States supreme 
court was attacked at both ends of the capi- 
tol because of its 5-to-4 decisions. Senator 
Borah presented a bill which would necessi- 
tate seven members of the court concurring 
before an act could be declared unconstitu- 
tional. This would apply only to cases over 
which the court has appellate jurisdiction; 
that is, to cases that come to the court on 
appeal. Congressman Frear of Wisconsin 
introduced a constitutional amendment 
along the same lines. 

“We find the once all-powerful legisla- 
tive branch of this government,” said Con- 
gressman Frear, “now dwarfed to the po- 
sition of a supplicant for legislative license 
constantly waiting, hat in hand, in the an- 
teroom of the court for its seal of approval. 
The loss of prestige and power of the Amer- 
ican congress and growth of imperial au- 
thrity by the once mild-mannered court is 
best expressed by a lusty challenge of Jus- 
tice Taft, chief for life. In the late case 
of Bailey vs. Drexel Furniture Company 
(May 15, 1922, child labor case), he said: 

“Tt ig the high duty and function of this 
court in cases regularly brought to its bar to 
decline to recognize or enforce seeming 
laws of congress dealing with subjects not 
intrusted to congress but left or committed 
by the supreme law of the land to the con- 
trol of the states. We cannot avoid the 
duty, even though it requires us to refuse 
to give effect to legislation designed to pro- 
mote the highest good.’ ” 


WAR SHIPS DOOMED, IS OFFICER’S 
HINT. 


Washington—Recent bombing experiments 
have “demonstrated conclusively” that air- 
craft bombs can put out of commission any 
naval vessel that has been designed or built 
up to that time, declares General Pershing 
in an article in the Aeronautical Digest. 

The army official does not enter into the 
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realm of prophecy, but he makes it clear 
that no war ship has yet been devised to 
cope with aerial bombing. While due ac- 
knowledgment is made of the peace-time 
conditions under which these bombings 
were made, and that the war ships pre- 
sented no defense, General Pershing says: 


“The bombing experiments of a year ago 
pointed out that one of the major missions 
of this air force which will form part of 
the army of the United States, it was dem- 
onstrated conclusively that aircraft bombs 
can be dropped with surprising accuracy, 
and that they could put out of commission 
and actually sink any naval vessel which 
had been designed or built up to that time.” 


To cope with these new conditions the 
army official recommends that the govern- 
ment encourage this new means of trans- 
portation and communication, and that com- 
mercial aircraftship be developed to the 
highest point. The statement would indi- 
cate that ponderous battleship fleets will 
eventually be replaced by air crafts. 


STRIKE CAUSES IGNORED 
BY RAIL BOARD CHAIRMAN 


Nashville, Tenn., Feb. 17.—Chairman Ben 
Hooper of the Railroad Labor Board was 
cheered at a meeting of the Tennessee Man- 
ufacturers’ Association when he denounced 
striking workers. 

The speaker acknowledged that “our in- 
dustrial system has reached the point where 
tremendous fortunes are piled by the side of 
abject poverty.” Startled by his own ‘“‘pro- 
gressivism,” the chairman continued: 

“These things are explained by some as 
the natural results of economic laws, but 
laboring men do not accept this reasoning. 
They believe perversion of laws to be re- 
spensible. Nobody in this country is so 
ignorant as not to know that legislation can 
be enacted that will give one class advan- 
tage over the other.” 

With these utterances to serve as his alibi 
for ‘‘fairness,”’ he condemned “radical labor 
leaders” who magnify grievances—and who 
possibly insist on calling attention to the 
“tremendous fortunes that are piled up by 
the side of abject poverty.” 

The manufacturers entered into the spirit 
of Chairman Hooper’s speech, and before 
adjournment passed this declaration: 

Condemnation of the progressive group in 
congress; opposition to efforts to curb the 
use of the labor injunction; opposition to 
any change in the Cummins-Esch act except 
to empower the Railroad Labor Board to en- 
force its decisions on the workers; enact- 
ment of a “reasonable” subsidy Dill. 


MILLIONS TO SUGAR FIRMS. 


Washington—The cry of “less government 
in business” proved a catch phrase where 
sugar firms demand $3,342,000 from the gov- 
ernment on the ground that the government 
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assured them against loss in the importa- 
tion of sugar to break high prices during the 
war. 


The house passed the bill despite fraud 
charges and claims and claims that the pro- 
posal was a raid on the treasury. 


The lobbyists did not claim the bill was 
a legal one, but they assumed a “moral” at- 
titude and insisted that the government 
was “morally” bound to hand over more 
than $3,000,000. 


PIECE WORK SYSTEM ; 
CAUSES BIG STRIKE 


New York, Feb. 17.—Nearly 20,000 gar- 
ment workers, affiliated to the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, are on 
strike to abolish the piece work system. 
This is the sixth blow these workers have 
struck against debased working conditions. 


The employers are organized and their 
policy is similar to their resistance to any 
change in the sweat-shop system and other 
evils these unionists swept aside. A ma- 
jority of the present strikers are women 
and girls. 

In a statement issued by the unions it is 
declared that the piece work system is an 
evil to the workers and a handicap to fair- 
minded employers. 

“Under the practical operation of this sys- 
tem there is no fixed or uniform unit of 
compensation,” it is stated. “Every new 
model means a new kind of work, and every 
season brings forth new models literally by 
the hundreds. 

“The system of piece work is an incentive 
to the employees to work with an intensity 
detrimental to their health, particularly in | 
view of the fact that the industry is highly 
seasonal, that the periods of plentiful work 
are rare, and that the workers in such sea- 
sons are tempted to make up for the lean . 
periods of the year by over-exertion. Occu- | 
pational diseases, and particularly tubercu- 
losis, so frequent among the workers in the 
needle trades, are directly traceable to this | 
peculiar system of piece work.” 


LAWMAKERS IGNORE 
POOR RAIL SERVICE 


Denver, Feb. 17.—The Colorado State Sen- 
ate defeated a resolution that the governor 
be requested “to use all the powers of the 
state’ and take such action as he deems 
necessary to secure railroad transportation 
service. 

The 
House, but a railroad lobby was successful 
in the Senate. The debate developed that 
the farmer, stockman, fruit grower, miner 
and merchant are all suffering because of 
faulty railroad service. 

In several counties it has been impossible 
to move many thousand head of cattle, 
sheep and hogs, and in mining sections min- 
eral is awaiting transportation. Citizens are 


resolution was approved by the 
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desperate because of these conditions and 
appealed to the legislature. 

Senator Tobin recalled the present Rio 
Grande railroad scandal by his statement 
that the Denver & Rio Grande Western is 
not interested in supplying cars, but that 
Wall Street manipulators are engaged in 
wrecking this property. 


STRIKERS ASK PROTECTION; 
WOULD RETURN TO HOMES 
Little Rock, Ark. Feb. 17.—Striking 
railroad employees have appealed to Gover- 


_ nor McRae for protection on their return to 


their homes. These workers were evicted 
from Missouri & North Arkansas railroad 
towns by “citizens’ committees” that demand 
loyalty to the railroad. 

The governor said he “would write to the 
sheriffs” and other officials and “request” 
that the strikers be protected. The strikers 
declared that ‘“citizens’ committees” are 
still in control of several towns along the 
railroad and that it is unsafe for strikers to 
be found in these localities. 

A feature of these outrages is the mod- 
eration with which the governor of the state 
views defiance of law by the mobs. There 


-is no longer any serious attempt to connect 


the strikers with the burning of bridges, and 


the mob is Gefinitely associated with the 


railroad’s uttempt to smash the shopmen’s 
strike. 

The best proof of this latest viewpoint is 
the silence of “law and order” newspapers 
and public officials on the entire situation. 


REWARD STRIKEBREAKERS. 


San Francisco—The Southern Pacific rail- 
road, it is announced, will reward its strike- 
breaking shop men. 

The announcement reads like a report 
from a battle front in the world war, as the 
public is informed that -many division of- 
ficials “rendered service of distinction” in 
the strikebreaking stunt. A low estimate 
is placed on the worth of the ordinary strike- 
breaker, who will be paid as low as $50. 


HIGH COURT REVERSED 
BY COMMERCE BOARD 


Washington, Feb. 17.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has destroyed the 
delusion that there is no appeal from the 
United States Supreme Court—at least, for 
railroads. 

The Supreme Court ordered that the 
Southern Pacific railroad and the Central 
Pacific railroad be separated, and now the 
Interstate Commerce Commission rules that 
the Cummins-Esch act favors consolidation 
and the combination is legal. The Supreme 
Court based its decision on the anti-trust 
law. \ 

The Southern Pacific has for years con- 
trolled the Central Pacific. When the Su- 


‘preme Court ordered the dissolution, the 


railroad took the case to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


The commission’s act is most unusual, 
but it is improbable that the Supreme Court 
will cite the members of the commission or 
officers of the Southern Pacific for con- 
tempt. 

The railroad company has not only ignored 
the court’s order, but has actively engaged 
in creating a public opinion against it. 


OPPOSE SHIP SUBSIDY 
PLAN AS “PERNICIOUS” 


Washington, Feb. 17.—The ship subsidy 
bill is “pernicious legislation” and is against 
the best interests of the people, declared the 
conference committee of trade union legis- 
lative representatives at a meeting presided 
over by President Gompers. 

Every influence of the favored few, it was 
stated, is attempting to drive this legisla- 
tion through the Senate, and the “Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, local 
Chambers of Commerce and other repre- 
sentatives of special privilege have added 
their voices to those of the private ship 
owners to have a law enacted that will bind 
the United States to objectionable contracts 
that cannot be changed for fifteen years.” 
This kind of legislation, it was stated, will 
place a financial burden on the United 
States from which it cannot be relieved 
until all concerned expire. 

-The conference urged members of the 
Senate to protect the interests of the people 
by voting against this proposal. 

Opposition was also recorded to reopen- 
ing the immigration question. It was 
pointed out that not only is there no need 
for new immigration legislation at this 
time, but that any effort to enact new leg- 
islation will violate the spirit of the present 
statute. 


WANT HANDCUFF, LAW. 


Hartford, Conn.—Organized business men 
and their political agents in this state have 
risen to the heights of Kansas statesman- 
ship by demanding the passage of a “can’t- 
strike” law. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad is making slow progress in its ef- 
fort to smash the shopmen’s unions, and 
the legislature is asked to help. 


A practical way to confound our enemies 
and the union “busters” is to withhold our 
patronage from them. Demand the union 
label, card and button. 


The more you know of the good that is 
done by demanding the union label, card and 
button the more insistent you will become 
for, them. 


Education, freedom, justice, humanity and 
fair dealing are all embraced in the union 
label, card and button. 


1°3 
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~ Smiles 


THE PROFLIGATE WORM. 

Cuthbert had been listening for half an 
hour to a lecture from his father on the 
evils of late nights and late risings in the 
morning. “You will never amount to any- 
thing,” said the father, “unless you turn 
over a new leaf. Remember, it’s the early 
bird that catches the worm.” 

“Ha, ha,’ laughed Cuthbert. “How about 
the worm? What did he get for turning 
out so early.” 

“My son,” replied the father, “that worm 
hadn’t been to bed all night; he was on his 
way home.” 


STILL MISSING. . 

Johnny—Say, paw I can’t get these ’rith- 
metic examples. Teacher said somethin’ 
’bout findin’ the great common divisor. 

Paw (in disgust)—Great Scott! Haven’t 
they found that thing yet? Why, they were 
huntin’ for it when I was a boy.—The 
Christian Evangelist, St. Louis. 


CAN’T BE DONE IN 1922. 

A minister opened his Sunday school class 
with the well known hymn. “Little drops 
of water, little grains of sand.” In the mid- 
dle of the first verse he stopped the sing- 
ing and complained strongly of the half- 
hearted manner in which it was rendered. 
He made a fresh start. 

“Now, then,” he shouted, ‘‘ ‘Little drops of 
water,’ and for goodness sake, put some 
spirit in it!” 


CLOTHES NOT IMPORTANT. 

“The evening wore on,” continued the 
man who was telling the story. 

“Excuse me,” interrupted the would-be 
wit; “but can you tell us what the evening 
wore on that occasion?” 

“T don’t know that it is important,” re- 
plied the story teller.- “But if you must 
know, I believe it was the close of a sum- 
mer day.” 


During an epidemic in a small Southern 
town every infected house was put under 


quarantine. After the disease had been 
checked an old negress protested vigorously 
when the health officer started to take 
down the sign on her house. 

“Why, auntie,’ exclaimed the officer, 
“why don’t you want me to take it down?” 


“Well, sah,” she answered, “dey ain’t 
be’n a bill collectah neah dis house sence 
dat sign went up. You all let it alone!” 


An enraged New Jersey commuter sent 
the local newspaper an open letter to the 
railroad company on the occasion of one of 
its trains being delayed. In the course of 
his complaint he cited the fact that “the 
train was one hour and a half late, although 
it left on time; and track was clear, the 
equipment was apparently in good order, 
and it was a down grade to New York.” 
The station agent clipped the communica- 
tion from the newspaper and pasted it on 
the bulletin board with this addition: ‘And 
the wind was west.” 


A PROFANE BIRD. 


“Glad to see you getting in on time morn- 
ings, Mr. Slowe,” said the head clerk. 

“Yes, sir, I’ve got a parrot now.” 

“A parrot. What for? I advised you to 
get an alarm clock.” 

“So I did, but after a day or two lI got used 
to it and it failed to wake me. So I got a 
parrot and now when I retire I hang the 
alarm clock over his cage. It wakes the 
parrot, and what that bird says would arouse 
anybody.” 


‘Who is that poor fellow with the guards 
watching him?” asked the visitor to the 
penitentiary. 

“Oh, he’s a desperate criminal,’ replied 
the warden. ‘“He is doing twenty years. He 
wrecked a train.” 

“And who is that trusty who seems to have 
so many privileges?” asked the visitor. 

“Oh, he’s a financier,” replied the warden. 
“He’s doing two years. He wrecked a rail- 
road.” —Ex. 


Poetry 


IT’S THE REAL STUFF THAT COUNTS. 

The test of a man is the fight he makes, 
The grit that he daily shows. 

The way he stands on his feet and takes 
Fate’s numerous bumps and blows. 

A coward can smile where there’s naught 

to fear, 

When nothing his progress bars, 

But it takes a man to stand up and cheer 
While some other fellow stars. 

It isn’t the victory after all,. 


But the fight that a brother makes; 

The man who, driven against the wall, 
Still stands up erect and takes © 

The blows of fate with his head held high, 
Bleeding, and bruised, and pale, _ 

Is the man who’ll win in the bye and bye,’ 
For he isn’t afraid to fail. 


It’s bumps you get, and the jolts you get, 
And the shocks that your courage stands, 
The hours of sorrow and vain regret, 


ae 
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The prize that escapes your hands. 
That test your mettle and prove your worth; 
It isn’t the blows you deal. 
But the blows you take on the good old ear 
That shows if your stuff is real. 


Success is failure turned inside out— 

The silver tint of the clouds of doubt. 

And you can never tell how close you are. 

It may be near when it seems far; 

So stick to the fight when you’re hardest 
hit— 

It’s when things 
mustn’t quit. 


seem worst that you 
—Anonymous. 


THE STRIK.E-BREAKER. 
Before his fellowman, oh, what a name! 
And once acquired it will remain— 
Drag down to infamy and shame, 
With every spark of manhood dead. 


Why should workers attack a union? 
Such men, ’twould seem, are scarcely hu- 
man, 
And, indeed, ’tis our opinion 
They are not red-blooded men. 


To be a scab it does not pay, 

When his conscience night and day, 

These terrible words to him will say; 
“T’m an outcast in the land.” 

It’s not worth while in this short life, 

To take another’s job in strife— 

Help ruin his family and his wife, 
Cast a shadow o’er their lives. 


Once this false step is made, 
From his life all hopes will fade, 


Lodg 
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Until in the grave he’s laid, 
His shame will still live on. 


In his life he has no friend, 

When so low he will descend, 

And in death none will defend 
The dark stain laid upon him. 


In all his days he has no joy, 

No matter how hard he’ll try, 

He can never still the cry, 
The foe of his fellow man. 


His shame will not disappear with time, 
Men never will forget his crime; 
Despised in every land and clime 

As the meanest man on earth. 


And no matter where he’ll go, 

All his neighbors soon will know 

He’s union labor’s deadly foe; 
They’ll shun him like a snake. 


How can men of sense and reason 
Deal to fellow men such treason? 
I would rather be in prison 

Than work beside such slaves. 


But the day is coming fast, 

The scab will disappear at last; 

He’ll be just a memory of the past, 
When all men will see the light. 


In solid ranks our task is lighter; 

When each becomes a loyal fighter; 

The union lines we’ll close them tighter 
And unitedly meet the foe. 

—John Doody, in the Union Leader (Chi- 
cago). 


Notices 


—————— ae 


Czapluski—Lodge No. 496. 


Address of Bro. J..L. Carroll is wanted. 
Last heard of he was in Fresno, Calif. Frank 
Walker, S., L. 92, 210 Labor Temple, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Carroll—Lodge No. 92. 


Any Secretary knowing the whereabouts 
of Herman Czapluski, Reg. No. 64922, please 
communicate with the undersigned. Secre- 
tary, as this brother left here owing bor- 
rowed money from the lodge and has not 
paid same; also has been suspended for non- 
payment of dues. Edward Metzger, F. S., 
L. 496. 


Missing—Youngblood—Lodge No. 102. 


Any one knowing the whereabouts of 
Aug. Youngblood, Reg. No. 102659, who dis- 
appeared on January 6, 1923, while working 
for Hy Vogt Co., Louisville, Ky., will please 
notify the undersigned. Frank Porzig, S., 
ise 1 02: 


Brown—Lodge 100. 

A. R. Brown, Reg. No. 397136, went on 
strike here July 1, 1922. His home is in 
Fort Madison, Ia. I have written to his 
home and to the Secretary, but cannot get 
any trace of him. Any one knowing his 
whereabouts kindly notify J. P. O’Neil, S., 
L. 100. 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Cowles—Lodge 116. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of L. C. Cowles, Reg. No. 
250009, please communicate with Secretary of Lodge 116, for 
he left home owing a bill of $20.80. Last heard of he was 
working in Austin, Minn., L. 650, but left there without 
taking clearance card. Louis Lindsley, Cc. S., L. 116. 
October Journal. 


Pandoff—Lodge 111. 


Bro. Geo. Pandoff, Reg. No. 408787, left here August Ist 
owing Lodge 111 $30.00 and some money around town, and 
deserting wife and baby, who are destitute, without applying 
for clearance card. Anyone kno g of his whereabouts please 
notify E. R. Galligan, S. L. 111. October Journal. 


Whalen and O’Brien—Lodge 163. 


Any Secretary receiving cards of Bro. James 


en, No. 
137490, and Patrick J. O’Brien, Reg. No. 110060, will 
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A. DAY! 


hold same and communicate with D. J. McNamara, S. L. 
163, to whom they owe money. November Journal. 


Orr—Lodge 182. & : 
: SS & Selling SHTLS 

Any Secretary taking up the card of Adam Orr, Reg. No. ieee La hi r 
81792, will kindly notify the undersigned, as he owes $76.00 ene irt brit acturer wants agents 
with interest that he borrowed of Bro. Robt. L. McLesse. ‘ “3 le oe ete line of shirts, pajamas, 
E. A. Cherington, 8S. L. 182. December Journal. and night shirts direct to wearer. Ad- 


vertised brand--exclusive patterns--easy }, 
: to sell. No experience or capital re- 
O’Conner—Lodge 496. quired, Entirely new proposition, 

Write for free samples. 
Madison Shirt Co., 503 Broadway, N.¥.C. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of James O’Conner, Reg. 
No. 353714, or any secretary taking up his card, please 
correspond with Local 496 of Huron, S. D. He left here 
owing board and room to the amount of $50. M. C. 
Dundey, F. S. Ll. 5 


Schofield—Lodge 320. DIABETES 322". 


Any Secretary taking up the clearance card of J. A. No matter how long or severe or what treatment you 
Schofield, Reg. No. 53752, please hold same and correspond have taken, send for booklet describing the Dia-Be-Tone 
with the Secretary of Lodge No. 320, as this brother left Treatment for Diabetes, used successfully at home in 
here owing members of this local borrowed money to the thousands of cases, many of which were considered incur- 
amount of $15.50. B. F. Birdsong, Secretary Lodge 320. able. Highly recommended by_ grateful sufferers and 


eminent physicians. Postal will bring booklet. Write today. 


NO JOKE TOBE DEAF 321 W. Phin hee ee cee yn oe i, 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 

I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 
years, with these Artificial 
Ear Drums, I wear them 
day and night. They are 
perfectly comfortable. No Procured. Send sketch or model today for examination, 
one sees them. Write me p prompt report and advice. No charge for preliminary advice. 
and I will tell you a true Medicated EarDrum Write for free Booklet and blank form on which to disclose 
story, how I got deaf and Pat. Nov. 3, 1908 your idea. Highest references. Promptness assured. 


ow I made you hear. Address CLARENCE A. 0’ 
GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (Inc. A AOIB EIEN: 


PATENTS 


{28 McKerchy Bldg., 2619 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Mich. Registered Patent Lawyer, 1044 Southern Building, 


Washington, D. C. 


TAILORING S50toSl00aweek 
AG as TS Tailoring agents earn $50 
to $100 a week selling vir- 


gin wool tailored-to-order 
Free Railroad Fare WANTED _ Suits and overcoats direct 
Enter anytime. Earn your way. Special limited offer. w wee ae All one Pace $29.50. Wonderful val- 
Drafting and Radio Free, Send for Big Free Catalog. ues. Rich assortment of fabrics. We furnish 6x9 
Coyne Electrical School—Dept 5293 swatch outfit and free advertising. Protected ter- 


1300-1310 W. Harrison Street. Chicago, tlinois ritory, Commissions in advance. Will train inexperi- 
enced men who are honest, industrious, ambitious. 
J. B. SIMPSON, Inc., 831 W. Adams St., Dept. 507, 


GENUINE Chicago, III. 
GERMAN 


PERFECT 
Half SAFETY 
pre-waPF \orviceZ 
prices 


cic 
& Great Shops 
of Coyne. Complete 


fin 8146 months. $100,000 
worth of electrical equipment. 


LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! 


KRY h\ All style. 150 Illustrations; secret of getting winter eggs, 
Latest model 9 shot ANS \ and copy 0) ‘‘The Full Egg Basket.’’ Send 25 cents. 
automatic. Shoots stand- 95 tA NLAND POULTRY JOURNAL Dept. 16 Indianapolis, Ind. 
ard cartridges—lies flat in ASN ANN 
pocket—= World’s famous Sed NHN 
Luger 30 cal. $20.75 — 2s | : 
Hand procter Raveivete cal. 
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INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT KILLS NORRIS AMENDMENT. 
By Basil M. Manly, 


Director, 


The Disease. 


Congress meets for the first time in De- 
cember of the year after it is elected—more 
than a year following the election, unless 
the President calls it together in extra ses- 
sion. 

Meantime, after an executive or legisla- 
tive policy has been repudiated by the peo- 
ple at an election and many members have 
been defeated for re-election—it might be a 
majority or even the total membership of 
the House of Representatives and a third of 
the Senate—this repudiated Congress meets 
for three months and enacts legislation. This 
is the only parliamentary government in the 
world in which newly elected representa- 
tives do not meet immediately after an elec: 
tion to carry into effect the mandate of the 
people. 

The Remedy. 

A Constitutional amendment, designed to 
bring the meeting of Congress closer to the 
election, demanded by the Conference of 
Progressives in December, 1922, had the 
support of the American Bar Association 
and many other similar organizations, was 
not opposed openly by any political leader 
of any party, passed the United States Sen- 
ate by an overwhelming vote, was reported 
favorably by the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House of Representatives, but was 
smothered on the House calendar at the 
behest of the “Invisible Government.” 

The story of the defeat of this amend- 
ment, known as the Norris Amendment, in 


the session of Congress just ended, illus- 


trates the powerful influence of that small 
group of reactionary politicians who repre- 
sent the “Invisible Government.” For that 
reason it is well worth making plain to all 
progressive citizens. 

The Norris amendment followed a unani- 
mous demand made by the Conference of 
Progressives held in Washington last De- 
cember under the auspices of the People’s 
Legislative Service. It provided that Con- 


People’s Legislative Service. 


gress shall assemble in January, two months 
following an election instead of in December 
thirteen months after. It passed the Senate 
by a vote of 63 to 6 on February 13, with 
27 Senators not voting, only one of whom 
had announced his opposition to the meas- 
ure. The powerful House Committee on 
Rules smothered it to death on that side 
of the Capitol, although it was openly stated 
that the membership of the House stood 
more than 40 to 1 in favor of the amend- 
ment. Because the legislatures of many 
states will not meet for another two years, 
and because the amendment is so worded 
that it cannot take effect until after the 
expiration of the terms of those members 
of Congress who are in office at the time it 
is ratified, this reform, agitated since 1820, 
cannot go into effect before March 4, 1929, 
under the most favorable combination of 
circumstances. And if there is any delay in 
the submission of the amendment by the 
next Congress and its ratification by the 
states, which is practically certain, it can- 
not become effective until 1933. 


The story of the defeat of the Norris 
Amendment is important, not only in itself, 
but because it demonstrates how the rules 
of the House can be used to defeat the will 
of the people. 

As the Constitution and the law now stand, 
elections for members of the House and 
Senate are held on the first Tuesday follow- 
ing the first Monday in November every two 
years, when the entire membership of the 
House and one-third of the membership of 
the Senate are elected. These newly-elected 
members of Congress take office on the 4th of 
March following the election, but unless the 
President calls a special session of Congress, 
the legislative branch of the national gov- 
ernment does not convene until the first 
Monday in December following the 4th of 
March—or more than a year after the elec- 
tion of members. This means that though 
the people have elected a Congress upon 
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issues that call for immediate action their 
will cannot be made effective through leg- 
islation for more than a year—a condition 
that does not exist in any other constitu- 
tional or parliamentary government on the 
face of the earth. 


The Constitution does not fix March 4th 
as the date upon which the President shall 
be inaugurated and the terms of Senators 
and Representatives shall commence, but it 
does provide that terms of Senators shall 
be six years and Representatives two years. 
On September 13, 1788, Congress passed an 
act providing ‘“‘that the first Wednesday in 
March next be the time for commencing pro- 
ceedings under the Constitution.” It hap- 
pened that that Wednesday was the fourth 
of March and so the terms of President and 
Vice-President and of members of both 
houses of Congress began on that day and 
were therefore, under the Constitutional pro- 
vision fixing their length, fixed to there- 
after expire and begin on March 4. The 
Constitution provides that Congress shall 
convene on the first Monday in December, 
unless it shall by law appoint a different 
day, but no law could be passed calling Con- 
gress into session prior to the 4th of March 
because the terms of members do not be- 
gin until that day. 

Because of the inertia against changing 
established custom, Congress has continued 
to meet in its first session more than a year 
after the election, except when called in 
special session. In addition to thus pre- 
venting for more than a year the enactment 
into law, of the wishes of the people as ex- 
pressed in the election, this custom has re- 
sulted in another curious condition. Con- 
gressmen draw salary from March 4, al- 
though neither house may be in session un- 
til December. Wherever there is an elec- 
tion* contest and it is decided adversely to 
the person who has been seated, and who 
has therefore been drawing salary from 
March 4, the successful contestant is paid 
the salary for the entire period of office, 
and thus the Treasury is drawn upon for 
double pay. 

And there is yet another serious conse- 
quence of the present system. It enables 
a Congress, members of which have been 


repudiated by their constituents at an eléc- 


tion, to continue to hold office and to en- 
act legislation that has been definitely re- 
pudiated by’ the people. This often hap- 
pens at the short session of Congress, which 
begins the first Monday in December and 
ends on the following March 4, when the 
terms of its members expire by law. Such 
a situation was presented by the third and 
fourth sessions of the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress just expired. It was the attempt of 
the Administration forces to put through 
at these sessions of the Congress the ship 
subsidy bill, which had been repudiated by 
the people at the last election, that led to 
the Norris proposal to amend the Consti- 
tution. There had been agitations to bring 
the convening of Congress nearer to the 
time of election ever since 1820, but these 
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proposals did not get beyond the agitation 
stage, until President Harding sought to 
force through Congress the shipping bill 
after its overwhelming repudiation by the 
people at the hands of a Congress, many 
of whose members had been defeated on 
this issue. 


Acting on the advice of Albert D. Lasker, 
and of the shipping lobby, President Hard- 
ing sought a ship subsidy bill early in his 
Administration, but the opposition to the 
measure was so strong that the President 
himself, in a letter to House Leader Mon- 
dell shortly before the last election, sug- 
gested that no action be taken on the sub- 
sidy measure until after the country had had 
an opportunity to express itself on the meas- 
ure at the election. The people expressed 
themselves strongely in opposition to the sub- 
sidy. In every congressional district where 
the subsidy was an issue, its advocates were 
defeated overwhelmingly and the candidates 
for the Senate who made the subsidy an is- 
sue were defeated. 

Notwithstanding this reversal, President 
Harding called Congress in special session 
a few days before the regular session was 
to begin in December to pass the subsidy 
bill. The short special session did not pass 
the measure, but the House passed it dur- 
ing the last or fourth session of the Con- 
gress which has just died. In the House 
there was a majority of only 24 for the meas- 
ure, although the Republicans have a ma- 
jority of 167. Enough lame ducks, or rep- 
resentatives who were defeated by their 
constituents on this very issue, voted for the 
subsidy to insure its passage. : 

And then the bill went to the Senate. An- 
gered at the deliberate refusal of the Ad- 
ministration to abide by the results of the 
election and the attempt to force through 
legislation that had been condemned by the 
people by the votes of Representatives and 
Senators who had been refused re-election 
on the very issue before the Congress, Sen- 
ator Caraway of Arkansas presented a reso- 
lution providing that Senators and Repre- 
sentatives .who had been defeated for re- 
election should refrain from voting except 
on routine legislation, and that chairmen of 
committees not in sympathy with the peo- 
ple’s wishes as expressed at the polls, 
should resign their chairmanships. This 
resolution, aimed at lame duck members. 
was palpably unconstitutional, and was prob- 
ably intended only to call the attention of 
the country to what was being attempted 
by the Administration. 

Vice-President Coolidge, in an attempt 
at humor, referred the Caraway resolution 
to the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, of which George W. Norris of Ne- 
braska is chairman. There was laughter 
from the Administration Senators, and 
everyone thought the incident ended rather 
neatly. 

But Senator Norris took the joke seri- 
ously. He called his committee together to 
discuss the whole lame duck situation, and 
it was agreed that the only way this could 


adoption. 
sible to muster any open opposition to the 
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be remedied was by amending the Constitu- 


‘tion so that Congress could convene sooner 


than a year after its election. After hear- 
ings and discussions, the Committee re- 
ported out a Constitutional amendment to 
this effect. Meanwhile, alarmed because a 
mere Committee on Agriculture had pre- 
sumed to even consider reporting a Consti- 
tutional amendment, a prerogative always 
hitherto exercised by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, that Committee met and also con- 
sidered a resolution. It was brought out 
that the American Bar Association and 
many other conservative associations fa- 
vored the convening of Congress sooner than 
the present custom. - But Norris’ Commit- 
tee reported its proposed amendment to 
the Senate, and it was considered in ad- 
vance of the proposal of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. As originally reported, the Norris 
amendment provided for the abolition of 
the obsolete electoral college and the di- 
rect election of the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent by requiring their names to be printed 
on the ballot instead of the names of Presi- 
dential electors. This change has also been 
advocated since the electoral college has 
ceased to be anything but a myth; but Sen- 
ator Norris encountered such opposition to 
the proposal to permit the people to vote 
directly for President and Vice-President, 
that he agreed to strike out this part of the 
proposed amendment in order to accomplish 
the immediate purpose he had in view, the 
elimination of lame duck Congresses. 

‘And so, as it passed the Senate, the Nor- 
ris amendment merely changed the terms of 
office of the President, Vice-President and 
members of Congress. It provides that the 


terms of members of both houses shall be- 


gin on the first Monday in January follow- 
ing the election and that Congress shall 
meet at least once a year beginning on that 
day. It provides also that the terms of the 
President and Vice-President shall begin on 


.the third Monday in January following their 


election. As originally reported, these 
changes would have become effective at 
once, thus cutting short the terms of the 
President, Vice-President and members of 
Congress who were 
amendment was adopted. But members of 
Congress are averse to cutting short their 
own terms, and so Senator Norris acceded 
to the suggestion that the amendment 
change the terms of those elected after its 
And in this form, it was impos- 


amendment. 


It passed the Senate with less debate and ° 


with a more nearly unanimous vote than 
any proposed Constitutional amendment in 
the history of the country, and was sent 
over to the House. There it was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. Though 


many of the members of this Committee are 


lame ducks and known to be opposed to the 
amendment, they could not take the chance 
of going on record against the amendment 
and it was unanimously reported by that 
committee and put on the House calendar. 


in office when the . 


And there it slept and died, because the few 
members who control the destinies ‘of the 
House refused to permit it to come to a 
vote. It has been stated that the majority 
in the House for the amendment would have 
been more than 40 to 1, had a vote been 
taken. 

The condition that permits a few mem- 
bers to control the House was never more 
strongly brought to the attention of the pub- 
lic than in the disposition of the Norris 
amendment and a bill to provide adequate 
school facilities for the children of Wash- 
ington, both of which were killed in the last 
days of the session. Briefly, the situation 
is this. The House is so large and unwieldy 
and the mass of legislation considered is 
so great that even after a measure has run 
the gauntlet of committees, and has been 
reported favorably, it can yet be smothered 
on the House calendar by the arbitrary ac- 
tion of the majority leaders, especially if the 
measure is delayed in the committee and 
not placed upon the House calendar until 
late in the session. Formerly it was an 
easy matter to let any legislation sleep in 
committee or on the House calendar be- 
cause the rules of the House did not per- 
mit any legislation to be considered unless 
the powerful few who control the House 
called the matter up on the floor. After 
the fight on Uncle Joe Cannon in 1909, an 
attempt was made to cure this situation by 
amending the House rules so that the House 
calendar was required to be called on cer- 
tain days. But, during the elosing days of 
a session, there is such a rush that the pow- 
erful Committee on Rules takes charge of 
the procedure of the House and brings out 
what are known as special rules, which set 
aside all the rules of the House and pro- 
vide for the consideration only of special 
legislation, which is that favored by the 
powerful few. 


The opposition to the Norris amendment 
in the House was never in the open at any 
stage, but the Administration forces, the 
lame ducks who had been active in forcing 
the ship subsidy through at the behest of 
President Harding, were opposed to the 
amendment. While the President was never 
quoted directly in opposition to the Norris 
amendment and his advisers took care that 
he made no direct statement about the mat- 
ter, some of the newspapers quoted a “high 
official close to the White House” as say- 
ing that the President did dot believe that 
Congress ought to convene until after the 
“nassions of the people had cooled down.”’ 
And yet others quoted the President’s rather 
remarkable language in his message of No- 
vember 21, personally delivered to Congress 
urging the ship subsidy, in which he said, 
“Frankly I think it loftier statesmanship to 
support and commend a policy designed to 
effect the larger good of the nation than 
merely to record the too hasty impressions 
of a constituency. 

The opposition to the Norris amendment 
arises from a number of interests deeply 
concerned in the perpetuation of the pres- 
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ent situation, which enables a President to 
run the government of the United States for 
nine months without any interference from 
Congress. In a case like the present, where 
the Congress has been elected in the middle 


of a presidential term and its membership 
so largely changed that it is certain to act 
as a check on the policies of the executives, 
if not actually repudiate those policies, the 
President would certainly not wish any such 
interference by Congress. He can make re- 
cess appointments to all executive offices 
without the necessity for confirmation by 
the Senate, can obligate the Government to 
policies even involving the expenditure of 
money, can bring the nation to the verge of 
war, and do many other things without any 
check by the most recently elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. Such will be Presi- 
dent Harding’s situation during the next 
nine months. It is comparable only to the 
situation in old-time monarchies in which a 
king decided that he didn’t want a parlia- 
ment fussing around and prorogued the leg- 
islative branch of the government and got 
along without them. While it is true that 
the executive cannot technically expend any 
money without an authorization by Con- 
gress, nevertheless the executive has in 
practice incurred obligations for many years 
that Congress is obliged to meet by de- 
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ficiency appropriation bills, and presidents 
have refused to abide by laws passed by 
Congress. An example directly to the 
point is the refusal of President Wilson and 
also of Harding to put into effect the ship- 
ping bill passed by Congress in 1920, de- 
signed to aid American shipping by grant- 
ing a differential tariff to ogods imported 
in American ships. When the executive 
explained that treaties stood in the way, 
Congress directed the President by an over-. 
whelming vote to abrogate those treaties. 
Wilson and Harding have refused to obey 
the mandate of Congress, though Harding 
himself voted for the bill when he was in 
the Senate. And so there are many advan- 
tages to “Invisible Government” in having a 
long period of time when no Congress car 
interfere with the President. 


It is likely that the progressive members. 
of both parties will pass the Norris amend- 
ment at the next Congress and also another 
amendment designed not only to remove the 
obsolete electoral college but also to insure 
direct presidential primaries. But. mean- 
time, the progressives must wait until Con- 
gress convenes by law in December. Their 
only consolation is that the interim gives 
them as well as their opponents a chance 
to organize for the fight for control of the 


government that is surely coming during 


the next session of Congress. 


- “DON’T GIVE UP THE SHIPS” 
By Mr. J. A. H. HOPKINS, Executive Chairman of the Committee of 48. 


This is the first article comprising a ques- 
tionnaire on the shipping problem, the an- 
swers to which are based upon information 
furnished by Mr. A. D. Lasker, Chairman of 
the United States Shipping Board; Mr. 
Philip Manson of the Pacific and Eastern 
Steamship Company; Mr. T. H. Rossbot- 
tom, general manager of the United States 
Lines; and Mr. A. W. Pfizer, assistant to 
the president of the Panama Railroad Steam- 
ship Line. 


What constitutes our Shipping Problem? 

The fact that the 1,422 ships, the govern- 
ment’s heritage from the: late war, instead 
of being a source of profit are costing the 
taxpayers $50,000,000 a year, excluding in- 
terest, insurance, and depreciation. 

Has any remedy been suggested? 

Yes. The administration has proposed a 
ship subsidy with the alternative of selling 
these vessels at bargain prices to the vari- 
ous shipping trusts. 

What are Ship Subsidies? 

The payments of gratuities to private ship 
owners, designed to offset alleged deficits in 
operation. 


Is it true that the British Government sub- 
Sidizes its shipping, and has built up its im- 
mense carrying trade by so doing? 

No. The only kind of ship subsidies paid 
during recent years by the United Kingdom, 
with one exception, has been mail subven- 
tions amounting in most cases to no more 


than. adequate pay for services rendered. 
These amount to £600,000 per annum, The 
only exception to this rule is the financial 
assistance extended by the admiralty in con- 
nection with the building of the Lusitania 
and the Mauritania, the object of which ac- 
cording to Mr. Lasker was “te keep the 
Cunard Company out of the Morgan Steam- 
ship merger and to bind it to hold itself free 
and at the disposal of the (British) govern- 
ment.” 

What is the United States paying for ete 
subventions? 

Approximately the same amount, that is, 
a little over $3,000,000 for the year ending 
June 30, 1922. 

Does the fact that our splendid zovernment 
fleet is costing us over $50,000,000 per year 
indicate that the government ‘itself cannot 
own and operate steamships successfully? 

No. 
Steamship Iine, which is owned and oper- 
ated by the War Department, have been op- 
erated for years very successfully and prof- 
itably, notwithstanding that they have fre- 
quently been compelled to carry cargo and 
passengers, especially for governmental 
purposes, at far below current rates. 
this deficit 


From what, does 


arise? 

From the cost of maintaining the 925 ves- 
sels lying idle, which in 1922 was $3,242,- 
926.48, and the cost of operating the remain- 
ing vessels, (between 400 and 475) the ma- 


therefore, 


. 


The vessels of the Panama Railroad | 
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jority of which have been farmed out to 
private ship owners under Agency Contract 
MO4, which Chairman Lasker of the Ship- 
ping Board characterized when testifying be- 
fore a Congressional Committee immediately 
after he took office, as follows: “If the pur- 
pose had been to defraud the government 
and to conceal these’frauds from the Con- 
gress and the people, no contract better 
calculated to accomplish this could have 
been devised.” The remaining $47,000,000 
per annum is the deficit arising from these 
contracts with private owners. 

Why did Mr. Lasker characterize the Con- 
tract MO4 in this way? 

Presumably because this contract provides 
that the government vessels shall be turned 
over to private operators (characterized as 
“agents”) who operate them with a free 
hand as the government’s representatives on 


_a “cost-plus” basis, under which the govern- 


. 


ment pays all expenses incurred plus the 
agents’ commissions and fees, and in addi- 
tion pays all deficits arising from the op- 
eration of the vessels by these agents. 

Is there any inducement under this contract 
for the “agents” to operate the vessels profit- 
ably? 

No. - Because there is no limit to the 
money which the agents can spend, and their 
commissions and fees are guaranteed and 
paid by the government, irrespective of 
whether their operation of the vessels shows 
a profit or a loss. 

Why then should such a form of contract 
ever have been adopted and why has not 
the Shipping Board rewritten it? 

Presumably for the same reason that the 
railroads sabotaged during the two years of 
government control, namely, to allow pri- 
vate owners to enjoy an orgy of profiteering, 
and by so doing to dishonestly discredit gov- 
ernment ownership and operation. 

Has the Panama Railroad Steamship Line, 
runnin under government ownership and 
operation, suffered from this cause? 

Yes. Mr. Pfizer of the Panama Line 
frankly says: ‘We have been able to more 
than hold our own against the foreign com- 
petition, but it has been impossible to prof- 
itably compete with the Shipping Board 
steamers under the control of Managing Op- 


-erators (Contract MO4), who received com- 


pensation for their services regardless of the 
heavy ‘Yosses sustained by the Shipping 
Board in their operation.” 

Can it be then stated as a fact that the 
record of this line has conclusively demon- 
strated the advisability and practicability of 
government ownership and operation? 

Most- assuredly. Their splendid record 
has been attacked, and the ship lobbyists 
have strenuously endeavored to disprove 
their financial statements, but the conclu- 
sive testimony given by their official rep- 
resentatives has remained unshaken. 

How much would the subsidy benefit a 


typical freighter of say 10 to 14 knot speed, 
and 10,000 deadweight tons? 


» About $15,000. 


ae. - 
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Would this be sufficient to equalize the 
alleged difference in the cost of operating 
such a vessel? 


Not if the Shipping Board’s figures are 
correct. They claim that such a vessel 
would cost $750,000 if built in America, as 
against $500,000 in England, and that the in- 
terest, insurance, and depreciation on this 
difference in cost would amount to $40,000 
per annum. In addition to this they claim 
the difference in operating cost would be 
$9,000, or $49,000 in all. Mr. Emil P. Al- 
brecht of the Philadelphia Bourse has esti- 
mated that the difference in operating cost 
would run from $17,000 to $20,000, or ‘say 
a total cost of $57,000 to $60,000. 

Can the correctness of these figures be 
proved? 

No. The comparative cost of building is 
today purely problematical, because there is 
practically no ship building. America is 
overstocked with ships already built, which 
can be purchased at far below what it would 
cost to build them in either England or 
America. A 10,000 ton deadweight freighter 
can, for instance, be purchased from the 
Shipping Board for $250,000 or less, which 
according to the Shipping Board’s figures. 
would give the purchaser a differential 
through interest, insurance and depreciation 
as between this price and $500,000, amount- 
ing to $40,000 per year; and the purchaser 
would therefore instead of needing a sub- 
sidy, have an advantage of over $20,000 ac- 
cording to Mr. Albrecht’s figures, and’ $31,- 
000 according to Mr. Lasker’s figures as 
compared to his British competitor. In 
other words, the American purchaser could 
pay up to $400,000 for a ship of this type 
and still save his interest, insurance, and de- 
preciation on a difference of $100,000 be- 
tween this and a new English built vessel, 
which would amount to $16,000 a year and 
would offset the maximum alleged differenee 
in operation. 

Then why is it that American owners are 
not. purchasing these ships and competing 
more generally for the foreign trade? 

Simply because the trade does not exist, 
and the ships cannot therefore be success- 
fully sold or operated until trade revives. 

Why dose the Shipping Board contend that 
the Ship Subsidy Bill having failed, their 
only recourse is to sell this magnificent fleet 
of vessels for a nominal price and charge the 
taxpayers with the loss resulting therefrom? 

Because they contend that a 10,000 ton 
ship which would cost $750,000 today, but 
which cannot be sold for more than say 
$250,000, may as well be sold at a cash loss 
of $500,000 because “The government must 
either write their value down on its books 
to that price at which they could sell them 
or it may carry them on the books at an 
artificial and inflated value.” 

Is this reasoning sound? 

Certainly not. Shipping at the present 
time is at its lowest ebb. Cargoes are few 
and far between, consequently ships can- 
not be sold at normal prices. If the Ship- 
ping Board’s argument were correct, then 


ioe 


every holder of stocks would sell his hold- 
ings at the bottom of the market, on the 
theory that if he failed to do so he would 
have to charge off the same shrinkage as 
a book loss. 

What is 
argument? 

That the vessels owned by the government 
should be held until there is a better mar- 
ket for them, and that in the meantime they 
should be operated by the government it- 
self to open up new trade routes, and thus 
afford an opportunity for American initiative 
and:enterprise to develop new markets for 
our raw materials and manufactured prod- 
ucts. 


Would not this entail a heavy initial loss? 

In some instances it might, precisely as 
the building of a railroad through a new 
country requires capital investment, but ul- 
timately this deficit would be many times 
repaid. 

Has this plan ever been utilized? 

Certainly. It has been by developing new 
territories through governmental assistance, 
the establishing of new trade routes, and 
the co-operation of their consular service so 
as to bring the trade requirements of these 
countries in touch with their manufacturing 
interests that Great Britain, Germany, and 


the correct answer to this 


THE RULE 


I have witnessed and taken a deep interest 
in every step of the marvelous development 
and progress which have characterized this 
century beyond all the centuries which have 
gone before. Measured by the achieve- 
ments of the years I have seen, I am one 
of the oldest men who have ever lived; but 
I do not feel old, and I propose to give the 


receipt by which I have preserved my youth.’ 


I have always given a friendly welcome to 
new ideas, and I have endeavored not to 
feel too old to learn; and thus, though I 

stand here with the snows of so many win- 
ters upon my head, my faith in human na- 
ture, my belief in the progress of man to a 
better social condition, and especially my 
trust in the ability of men to establish and 
maintain self-government, are as fresh and 
as young as when I began to travel the path 
of life. 


While I have always recognized that the 
object of business is to. make money in an 
honorable manner, I have endeavored to re- 
member that the object of life is to do good. 
Hence I have been ready to engage in all 
new enterprises, and, without incurring debt, 
to risk the means which I had incurred in 
their promotion, provided they seemed to 
me calculated to advance the general good. 
This will account for my early attempt 
attempt to construct the first American 
locomotive, for my connection with the 
telegraph in a course of efforts to unite our 
country with the European world, and for 
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other countries have been able to build up 
their commercial supremacy in the past. We 


are merely suggesting that the United © 


States government go one step farther and 
use the vessels which it already owns as 
the pioneer carriers in blazing the trail for 
private shipowners to follow. 

Is it true, as stated’ by Chairman Lasker, 
that the Shipping Board does not know how 
to operate these vessels economically; 
it is unable to sell them for American account 
and that it does not wish to sell them for 
foreign account nor to salvage them, because 
the Board is ashamed to admit that ‘The 
United States is bankrupt in statesmanship,” 
and that it lacks the ingenuity and ability 
to convert this immense fleet into a revenue 
producing asset? 

Mr. Lasker has so stated, but this must 
not be interpreted to mean that America is 
deficient in shipping experts entirely capable 
of handling such problems. 

Why then is the Shipping Board unable to 
handle them? 

Presumably because of its personnel, 
which according to its own admission, lacks 
the necessary ability. 


Would it be possible to secure a Shipping 
Board composed of men whose ability and 
integrity are above question, and whose ex- 
perience qualifies them to compete success- 
gully with the shipping experts of England, 
France, Germany and Japan? 


Yes. We have plenty of such material. 


OF LIFE. 


my recent efforts to solve the problem of 
economical navigation on the canals. 


It happens to but few men to be able to 
change the current of human progress, as 
did Watt, Fulton, Stephenson, and -Morse; 
but all men may welcome laborers to new 
fields of usefulness and clear the road for 
their progress. This I have tried to do, as 
well in the perfecting and execution of their 
ideas as in making such provision as my 
means have permitted for the proper educa- 
tion of the young mechanics and citizens 
of my native city. I have desired to fit 
them for the reception of new ideas—social, 
mechanical, and scientific—hoping thus to 
economize and expand the intellectual as 
well as the physical forces, and provide a 
larger fund for distribution among the vari- 
ous classes which necessarily make up the 
total of society. 


I feel that nature has provided beautifully 
for the want of all men and that we need 
only knowledge—scientific, political, and re- 
ligious—and self-control, in order-to eradi- 
cate the evils under which society has suf- 
fered in all ages. Let me say, that my ex- 
perience of life has not dimmed my hopes 
for humanity; that my sun is not setting in 
clouds and darkness, but is going down 
cheerfully in a clear firmament lighted up 
by the glory of God, who should always be 
venerated and loved as the infinite Source 
and Fountain of all light, life, power, wis- 
dom and goodness. PETER COOPER. 


that | 
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THE PUBLIC NOW REALIZES CONTINUED LOCK OUT OF SHOPMEN 
RESPONSIBLE FOR RAILROAD INEFFICIENCY. 

The railroad crisis has become the all absorbing paramount topic of discussion 
and thought of the American people of all walks of life and it bids fair to hold that 
position for some time to come, and it will likely come in for much investigation and 
action by the public, the legislatures and congress. It is no longer possible for the 
roads that still persist in keeping their shopmen locked out, to hide the cause of their 
inefficiency and breakdown in service, the public now fully realizes that it is due to 


- inefficiency in management and failure to employ competent and experienced mechanics 


to repair the motive power and rolling stock, which they could have done months ago 
by settling with their old employees, but prompted by a spirit of enmity and desire 
to destroy all organization among the men, the management have madly persisted in 
this unwise course. 

The daily papers joined with these managers in a conspiracy to hide the real-cause 
for the continued poor service, many flimsy excuses and falsehoods were advanced, 
but at last the public is fast learning the truth and its storm of protest and wrath is 
brewing. Everyone now realizes that the present conditions are intolerable and cannot 
continue, and remedies are being sought, and when the final solution is arrived at, it 
will likely not be so palatable to the present management. Railroad financiers have 
become adepts in finding new means of milking the substance from the roads, the 
railroad managers have been pyramiding the indebtedness of the roads for the past 
twenty years or more, and now they are so great they are ready to fall of their own 
weight. Senator Cummings has been recognized for years as the chief spokesman 
and apologist for the roads in the Senate, he is now quoted as saying that roads oper- 
ating 75,000 miles of trackage, or nearly one-third of the total mileage of the country, 


‘would soon have to be abandoned or subsidized by the government. There is some- 


thing radically wrong when these roads are not successfully operated with the abnormal 
traffic rates now in effect, and the people are not going to tax themselves in order 
to pay a subsidy to an inefficient management to operate these roads; when this al- 
ternative arises we are going to have real government ownership and operation of 
railroads, not the spurious kind like that which prevailed during and after the war, 
when those in control sabotaged the roads in order to discredit government operation. 

We can glean a true insight into the deplorable condition of the motive power 
of all the roads that still have their old shop men locked out, by a table published in 


‘the congressional record of February 26th, covering government inspections of locomo- 


tives on six of these hard boiled roads. The table is as follows: 


Per cent Per cent 
imspected imspected 
found found 
Name of Road. Periods. defective Name of Road. Periods. defective 
Boston and Maine: Lehigh Valley: 
January 1 to June 30 26 Jamuary 1 to June 30 44 
July 1 to November 30 60 July 1 to November 30 72 
! December 1 to February 26 70 December 1 to February 26 70 
Central R. R. of New York, New Haven 
New Jersey: bee re 30 58 and Hartford: 
rhe eich a srotihan 30 72 January 1 to June 4 zn 
“oe Bese nena Lach ebruany, 26 BS Ae AGS dik SUSE eer 
elaware, Lackawanna 
and Western: Pennsylvania: ne 
January.1 to June 30 1] January 1 to June 30 56 
July 1 to November 30 66 July 1 to November 30 74 
December 1 to February 26 70 December 1 to February 26 82 
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It will be seen that the percentage of defective engines increased and multiplied of 
enormously on all six of the roads mentioned and-that 86 per cent. of the engines 
inspected on the Central of New Jéisey were found defective in the period from Dec. 
lst to Feb. 26th, while 80 per cent of those inspected on the Pennsylvania were found 
defective. This road has been prating about normal conditions and such like terms 
for a long time and still it has, with one exception, the highest percentage of defective 
engines. We learn that one division of this road recently reported 23 engine failures 
in 24 hours. Some record of efficiency, eh? The transportation Brotherhoods recently 
made complaint to Federal Judge Foster that'50 per cent of the motive power of the 
Texas & Pacific railroad was out of commission and that a large percentage of the 
remainder was defective, and the Judge issued an order to the receivers to forthwith 
have all its engines inspected and repaired. The results of inspections on the other ‘ 
hard-boiled roads has not been disclosed, but from all reports they are as bad, if not 
worse, than those we mention, engine failures and wrecks due to defects are of common 
occurance. 


Complaints of defaults in service come from many sections; in New York and 
the New England states, communities found it necessary to confiscate coal in transit 
so that their people would not freeze, while at the same time thousands of loaded coal 
cars were at the mouth of the mines ready to rélieve this coal famine but the roads’ 
defective motive power could not move them. é 


The present conditions should give encouragement to those on the firing line to 
increase their efforts in fighting this lockout, and it should also encourage every shop- 
man, who is now at work, to whole-heartedly support financially and morally those 
who are still fighting the cause of all railroad employees. Some, we are told, are not 
doing this although they profess a desire for a closer unity and more effective organi- 
zation. If they sincerely wish this they can best secure such a result by actively and h 
fully supporting these battle-scarred veterans with the sinews of war—money, words ~~ 
and sympathy are fine to commence with and if they are genuine they will produce : 
results and help, but if they are spurious, like seeds sown on barren ground, they will 
wither and die without results. 

Those who wish to prove the ‘sincerity of their profession can now do so most 
effectively with their dollars. Let everyone resolve firmly that there shall be no let up 
in this fight until victory is achieved. 


aes 
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MORE OF OUR MEMBERS SHOULD LEARN TO USE WELDING 
! MACHINES. 


While we have in our ranks at present a large number who are expert in the use 
of acetylene and electric welding machines, still, as the use of these machines are being 
greatly extended each year, a great many more of our members should not only learn 
to operate these machines but, by a thorough study of the subject, become expert 
welders. There are many text books and magazines treating on both methods of 
welding. Some of these should be secured and studied in a systematic manner so 
that all the underlying principles of the process, the make of the different parts of 
the welders may be thoroughly understood and appreciated. With this knowledge 
absorbed and the actual use of the machine acquired, then the magazines will keep 
one abreast of the improvements, new kinks and uses of the machines. 


While welding may never displace the use of rivets in the steam boiler, it is dis- 
placing them in a great many uses. Spot welding in light sheet iron work has been 
used for a long time and recently we read an account of where welding took the place 
of rivets in the structural steel work of a large building. These welding processes 
are yet in their infancy; no doubt as they are further developed, more efficiency in 
the machines and their use will be the result, and if our members would keep abreast 
of the times they must be prepared to meet the changes that arise as new methods 
and processes are devised. 


Then there are many opportunities for good positions for those who become expert 
in handling and demonstrating the use of these machines. We have the testimony 
of experienced managers that our tradesmen make the best demonstrators in introduc- 
ing these machines. A position of this kind with a responsible Company may lead 
to a place of much more responsibility and recompense. 
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THE SHIP SUBSIDY GRAFT WAS DEFEATED. 


The power of public opinion was possibly never more forcibly shown than in the 
defeat of the ship subsidy bill in the closing days of Congress which expired March 
4th. President Harding and the whole administration were committed to its enact- 
ment, great financial interests were behind it and eager for its enactment as it meant 
rich pickings for them at the expense of the whole people, therefore they maintained 


¥ 
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a powerful lobby in Washington to work for its enactment, and they worked night 
and day to accomplish that task. 

The President repeatedly urged enactment by messages to Congress, and used 
every influence possible on the individual members of Congress, and there was an 
overwhelming majority~of his party in Congress, and after the November election 
many of these were lame ducks, serving the last few days of their term, but notwith- 
standing these powerful influences and overwhelming numbers, the ship subsidy went 
to inglorious defeat because of public opinion and the determined fight of the group 
of Farm-Labor members of the Senate. 


This result will save the people of the United States a burden of forty or fifty 
millions of dollars a year for a generation, and once fully established it would likely 
be continued in perpetuity. There is no reason for taxing all the people to enrich 
a favored ones. The average citizen cannot engage in business and have success guar- 
anteed by the government, and favored corporations should not be. Some of our suc- 
cessful ship owners say subsidies are not necessary to insure success. However, even 
though the subsidy failed to mature, it is quite likely these disappointed favorites will 
still have their solace at the peoples’ expense. 


The government has a five billion dollar fleet of practically new and staunch 
ships which the Emergency Fleet Corporation bids fair to let go for a small fraction of 
their value. This will give an opportunity for rich pickings for the favored ones. The 
government, instead of giving scores of millions to others to operate these ships, 
should operate them for the purpose of opening up new trade routes and extending our 


-commerce with the other nations of the world, and thus find a market for our surplus 


products, but those in control have tried to demonstrate that our standard of manage- 
ment and efficiency is of such a low standard that we cannot compete with the other 
nations in operating ships. A large group of the railroads have tried to emphasize 
this result by entering into agreements with foreign ship owners to have their foreign 
freight moved in foreign ships in preference to our government owned ships, and 
the strangest part of it is that at the time these agreements were entered into, our 
government was guaranteeing the income of these roads. The people should yet 
demand that these ships be operated by the governmnt on an efficient basis. 


FORD SAYS THOSE WHO WORK, WORK TOO MUCH. 


The struggles of organized labor to establish the eight hour work day has been 
a long and laborious task for more than a generation, and even now it is far from 
being universal; in the textile industry ten and eleven hours is the rule for scores of 
thousands, and in the steel industry it takes twelve hours to consumate a day, for 
many. 


Anyone seeking a shorter workday than eight hours has been considered either 
crazy or a erank, even when the coal miners, in order to avoid over-production and 
consequent periods of idleness asked for a six-hour day, were viewed by a large part 
of the public as preposterous, although it appears they average less than this. the 
year around, for while they work on an eight-hour basis they are in enforced idleness 
for days at a time. 


However, now comes Henry Ford, the wizard of the automobile industry, with the 
statement that it only requires about two percent of our time, or about one-half hour, 
to produce the necessaries of life. Here is what Mr. Ford is quoted as saying: 

“Even with our very imperfect industrial organization, a smal] fraction of our time 
is enough in which to produce the bare necessities of life. Our men work eight hours 
a day for a living because it takes all they can earmin that time to maintain themselves 
and pay their share of the general wastefulness and inefficiency of the world. Our 
working men do not get full value for the wages they spend, nobody does. Every time 
anybody pays more for a thing than it should cost to produce and sell it, he is helping 
to support those who are not producers and also pays his part of the pemalty for not 
organizing the world on a scientific basis. Earning a living will be the smallest part 
of our troubles once we have learned to do without parasites and without waste. Too 
many activities are now non-productive. That is partly because of our faulty industrial 
organization and partly because of parasitism.” 

Had such statements been made by a representative of labor he would have been 
classed as a demagogue and anarchist, but coming as they do from one of the greatest 
chiefs of modern industry, a sound business man of ability and executive capacity, 
they are bound to command attention and have weight in shaping the future efforts 
of mankind for a higher and nobler civilization. 


Say that Mr. Ford is wrong in his calculations and that it would take two or three 
or even four times the length of time stated by Mr. Ford to earn the necessaries of 
life, «and an equal amount for luxuries and reserve for sickness or old age, it would 
still cut the eight-hour day half in two. Of course, in this new order of things vis- 
ioned by Mr. Ford it is presupposed that machinery has been developed and applied 
to its fullest extent and that all parasites and leeches have been eliminated. It will 
also have to inaugurate a higher order of efficiency in management than now ob- 
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tained, which would eliminate waste and a large part of the overhead expenses now 
prevailing in industry. This latter charge is seldom, if ever, mentioned when the cost 
of production is in question, the first and main item is usually charged to wages, and 
the one which first bears the burden of a reduction. In this respect Mr. Ford differs 
from most: heads of industries, he tackles and improves management, makes it bear 


the burden of reduced cost and increases rather than decreases wages. This system, 


in a very large measure, explains his success in forging ahead of his competitors. 

Mr. Ford’s wonderful workday may be a long way off but it is a pleasing con- 
templation to think that at some future date mankind may enjoy it. In the meantime 
we should not relax our efforts to gradually improve conditions in the world of in- 


dustry, and organized labor is the most effective means that we can use to accom- 


plish that task. The more business-like and thorough the organizations, the*better 
the result. 


THE A. F. OF L. ARRANGES TO FOSTER AND EXTEND 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. 


At a number of conventions of the American Federation, the matter of extending 
the education of the members of organized labor on economics and other kindred sub- 
jects that materially and vitally affect their welfare, was discussed and endorsed, and 
committee appointed to investigate and report. ; 
At the last Convention the Committee on Education made a report recommending 
consolidating with the Workers Educational Bureau, and greatly enlarging and ex- 
tending the facilities and scope of activities of this Bureau. The Convention approved 
the plan and gave the Committee full power to act. Since then Mr. Matthew Wall, 
President of the Photo Engravers Union of North America, also a member of the 
Executive Council of the A. F. of L. was chosen Chairman. Mr. George Perkins, 
President of the Cigar Makers Int. Union, and Mr. John P. Frey, Editor of Iron 
Moulders Journal, were chosen members of the Executive Committee of the Workers 


Education Bureau to act with other members of this Committee to formulate a pro- 


gram and extend the work of the same. This work will be for the special benefit of 
the adult workers’ education, too many of whom were limited in opportunities for 
an education in their youth. The importance of this work cannot be over estimated—if 
organized labor is to fully succeed in its mission, if the masses of the people are to 
reap the full reward of their labor and industry and rise to a higher plane through 
the enjoyment of more of the advantages of our modern civilization, then they must 


more tully inform themselves of problems confronting them in the world of industry. 


The more we inform ourselves on matters directly affecting our welfare, the more 
intelligent and wisely will we be able to act in building up and conducting the organi- 
zations of labor, and the better they will be able to protect our interests. In other 
words, the more brains and wisdom we uSe in running our organization, the better 
dividends they will pay. If organized labor will support this Bureau whole-heartedly 
its possibilities for good are limitless. It can furnish courses of study for the in- 
dividual, fourid schools, colleges and educational centers that will furnish informa- 
tion and knowledge on economical and industrial questions that will be of immense 
value to the individual and organized labor generally. 


The Bureau has just issued a forty-page pamphlet entitled “An Outline of the 
American Labor Movement,” by Dr. Leo Wolman. It is described as a syllabus for 
study class use, and will prove of value to students, organizers and all those interested 
in the Labor movement. This pamphlet sells for ten cents the copy and may be 


secured from the Workers Education Bureau of America, 476 W. 24th, New York City. — 
More detailed information can be secured from a communication from President - 


Gompers of the A. F. of L., printed in another part of this issue. 


A NEW PLAN FOR CONSTRUCTING GOVERNMENT WORKS. 


Congressman Madden, Chairman of the House Appropriations Committee, presents 
a new plan for doing government work. He would have the government so arrange 
its building program and public improvements that it would be done in periods of 
dullness instead of when the building trades are rushed with private enterprises, busi- 
ness houses and homes. We believe such an arrangement would be of great benefit 
to all concerned. It would furnish employment to tens of thousands in periods of 
industrial depression, thus aiding materially in giving continuous employment to those 


engaged in the building line, and furnish orders to the building material and supply — 


industries and keeping many more thousands employed. 
_Had such a system been in operation in 1914-1915 and 1921-1922, it would have 
avoided much of the widespread unemployment and privations of these two periods of 


depression when millions of people were idle for months. Of course there are many 


lines of government activities that must be carried on systematically and regularly, 
and could not be held for spasmodic activity during periods of depression, but the 
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erection of post offices and other public buildings could, to a very large extent, be 
held until periods of industrial depressions set in. 

; Inasmuch as the government is expending large sums in aid of public highways, 
this, too, could be held until work was slack in other lines and this would materially 
aid in bridging over a dull period; appropriations could be made from time to time 
as the various departments and activities of the government required and contracts 
held until it was deemed an opportune time to build was at hand. Such a plan would 
no doubt result in a material saving in cost to the government as well as benefit to 
those employed in the building line. 


LEGISLATIVE INVESTIGATION OF ARKANSAS OUTRAGE 
_ SEEMINGLY A FARCE. 


- The actions of the officials of Arkansas in connection with the M. N. & A. outrage, 
_from the Governor down, has so far reflected no credit on the fair name of the people 
of that state as lovers of justice and as well as law and order. The Governor refused 
to take any action in either apprehending the perpetrators of the outrages and 
aoa or reestablishing law and order in the section where these outrages took 
place. 

The Legislature appointed a Committee to investigate the matter, and this Com- 
mittee heard the evidence of refugees from these outrages and others, but made no 
effort to hale those who committed the outrages before them, other than to request 
them to go to Little Rock. To this they demurred and requested the Committee to 
come to them. The Committee waited forty days after its appointment and until the 
Legislature adjourned, and then decided to meet in Harrison to commence their in- 
vestigation, which they affirm will be thorough, but what will this investigation amount 
to even if thorough? To whom will the Committee report but to the Legislature 
two years hence? Will those who committed the outrages and murder be punished? 
And will the victims, in some effective manner, be compensated for what they 
suffered ? 

. We are told these gunmen are still in control of affairs in that section, and lawful 
government is trampled under foot. It has been more than two months since these 
outrages took place and still mob rule prevails and those guilty unwhipped of justice. 
Jt now looks as if he tale will fail in its duty to justice, law and order in this 
instance. : 


DEATH OF BRO. THOMAS H. FLYNN. 

A wire to Headquarters announced the death of Bro. Thomas H. Flynn, on March 
12th at his home in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bro. Flynn was one of the old time members of our organizations, having joined 
it when the movement was in its infancy. He has been continuously employed on the 
Organizing Staff of the A. F. of L. for nearly a quarter of a century, and was known 
to a large number of our members, as well as to a large portion of the members of 
a ether trades having, during his many years.as an organizer, organized thousands in 
i these various trades and settled disputes or them. The Journal joins with his many 
friends in extending sincere sympathy to his family in their bereavement. May he 
rest in Peace. 


| DEATH OF W. S. CARTER, FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE 
| BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN. 


Newspapers announced the death of Mr. W. S. Carter, at Baltimore, Md., on March 


Mr. Carter was for many years President of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, and during the war was Director of Labor for the Federal Rail- 
road Administration. He voluntarily retired as President of the Firemen at their last 
convention, and since then has been engaged in collecting statistics and other data 
for his organization. 

Mr. Carter was an able man, of sound judgment, and made an enviable record 
both as head of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and as Director of Labor. His 
wise cousel will no doubt be missed by the members of his Brotherhood, and his death 
was a loss to the labor movement. 

Mr. Carter is survived by his wife and one son. The Journal joins in extending 
its sympathy to them. May he rest in Peace. 


. ON THE SICK LIST. 


t) After going to press with the last issue we received a communication from Inter- 
-- national Vice-President Nolan, stating that owing to being confined in a hospital at 


{ 
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Hagerstown, Md., by a spell of sickness, he was unable to render his usual report for 
The Journal. As Bro. Nolan has been so regular in sending in reports each month 
for so long a time we could not understand why we failed’ to receive one for March 
until receiving his letter. He states that he was anxious to report the results of his 
trip over certain roads and other important matters, but that he would have to wait 
until he recovers. Bro. Nolan is improving, we believe, and hope that it will not be 
long until he recovers his good health fully. 


We have just learned that our International Legislative Representative, J. N. Davis, 
has been sick at his home in Washington, D. C., for some time. However, we believe 
Bro. Davis is now on the road to recovery and we hope that he soon will again be 
in good health. 


President Samuel Gompers, of the A. F. of L., was on the sick list, being stricken 
down with flu and bronchial pneumonia while on a business visit to New York, and 
went to the hospital. However, his robust constitution enabled him to throw off the 
attack and he is now on the road to good health again. 


NEW MAILING LISTS NEEDED. 


Secretaries that have not furnished the editer with a complete list of.the names 
and addresses of their members for some time, are requested to do so as early as pos- 
sible, as it is important that we keep our mailing list up to date. 


QUOTATIONS. 


We are foolish, and without excuse foolish, in speaking of the superiority of one 
sex to the other, as if they could be compared in similar things. Each has what the 
other has not; each completes the other; they are in nothing alike; and the happiness 
and perfection of both depend on each asking and receiving from the other what th 
other only can give.—Ruskin. . 


Example has more followers than reason. We unconsciously imitate what pleases 
us, and insensibly approximate to the characters we most admire. In this way a 
generous habit of thought and of action carries with it an incalculable influence.— 
Bovee. 


Nothing is more noble, nothing more venerable than fidelity. Faithfulness and 
truth are the most sacred excellences and endowments of the human mind.—Cicero. 


Despots govern by terror. They know that he who fears God fears nothing else, 
and therefore they eradicate from the mind, through their Voltaire, their Helvetius, 
and the rest of that infamous gang, that only sort of fear which generates true 
courage.—Burke. 


When duty is to be done, it is fortunate for you if you feel like doing it; but, if 
you do not feel like doing it, that is no reason for not doing it—W. Gladden. 


Education is the leading human souls to what is best, and making what is best 
out of them; and these two objects are always attainable together, and by the same 
means. The training which makes men happiest in themselves also makes them most 
serviceable to others.—Ruskin. 


Our strength often increases in proportion to the obstacles which are imposed upon 


tae ee Fete 


it; it is thus that we enter upon the most perilous plans after having had the shame 


of failing in more simple ones.—Rapin. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


The Genesee Boiler Works, Rochester, N. Y. (Unfair.) 
Rochester Tank & Boiler Works, Rochester, N. Y. (Unfair.) 
Billberg Boiler Works, Houston, Tex. (Strike on.) 
Atlantic Refining Co., Franklin, Pa. (Unfair.) 

The Lucey Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. (Strike on.) 


Morse Bros. Mach. & Supply Co., Denver, Colo. (Unfair.) 
* Ajax Boiler Works, Denver, Colo. (Unfair.) 

8. F. Bowers & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. (Unfair.) 

Prebo Feundry and Machine Co., Portland, Me. (Strike.) 

Oscar Daniels Ship Yard, Tampa, Fla. (Strike on.) 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. (Federated strike on.) 

McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, Md. (Unfair.) 


Lebanon Boiler Works, Lebanon, Pa. (Unfair.) 
Missourl & North Arkansas Ry. (Federated strike on.) 
Minneapolis Threshing Machine Co., Hopkins, Minn. (Strike 


on.) 

Cosden Refining Co., Tulsa, Okla. (Lockout.) 

Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. (Unfair.) 

Wm. P. Copping, Contract Shop & Tank Works, New 
Orleans, La. (Unfair.) 


Wilmington Iron Works, Wilmington, N. C, ete a 

‘gr ae eine & Sheet Iron Works, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
niair. 

Wilson Bros., Hoboken, NWN. J. Unfair. ) 

J. D. Cousins Boiler Works, Buffalo, N.. ¥. (Unfair.) 

Lake Erie Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. (Unfair.) 

W. K. Henderson Machine, Foundry & Boiler Works, 

Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) 
Petroleum Iron Works. (Unfair to our members Port of 
New York.) 

The Berkeley Machine Works, Inc., Norfolk, Va. (Unfair.) 

The Liberty Iron & Wire Works, Norfolk, Va. (Unfair. 

Rushton Foundry & Machine Co., Alexandria, La. 

Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. (Unfair. 1 

pena ee & Sheet Iron Works, Indianapolis, Ind. e 
nfair. 

Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, Kans. (Unfair.) 

Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. (Unfair. 

Boat Repair Corporation, Jersey City, N. J. (Strike on.) 

John O’Brien Boiler Co., St. Louis, Mo. (Unfaitr.) 


: 


Sa 
aa 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN 


(Period February 16th to March 15th, 1923, 
Inclusive.) 


Chicago, Ill., March 15th, 1923. 

Railroad Shopmen’s Relief Committee. 
The Railroad Shopmen’s Relief Com- 
mittee of Chicago, Ill. organized Friday 
evening, September 1, 1922, has by per- 
sistant effort during the period of six 


_-months and 5 days ended Monday evening, 


March 5, 1923, succeeded in raising finan- 
cial assistance for the men on strike in this 
city to the sum of fifteen thousand nine 
hundred ninety-eight dollars and forty-nine 


cents. The following tabulation is self- 
explanatory: 
Return from. donations Local 

Unions prior to October 9, 1922.$ 957.75 
Return from R. R. Shopmen’s Tag 

Pay. ecovper’ oy. 1922.3. . 0. ess 9,164.49 
Return from entertainment Decem- 

EOS ee ees hoe e's 3,449.25 
Return (partial report) from 

smoker, February 21, 1923...... 2,427.00 

ELST by RRA SiR i ll aie ai ae $15,998.49 


Smoker and Vaudeville Show. 


Our smoker and vaudeville show on Febru- 
ary 21, 1923, was a success, although police 
regulations prohibited two boxing exhibi- 
tions we were prepared to stage for the 
edification of the crowd Which was an 
overflow affair. We are indebted to the 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. of Louisville, Ky., 
for Union made cigarettes and tobacco do- 
nated for the smoker, courtesy of Mr. O. H. 
Gore, Chicago representative. Brief ad- 
dresses on the Union label were made by 


' Bros. Joe McCarthy of the United Hatters 


of North America and Harry Scheck of the 
Trades Union Label League. Cigarmaker’s 
L. U. No. 14-donated $30.00 to the fund and 


_gZave us through their co-operative factory 


a discount of $81.00 on 2,000 cigars which 
our committee distributed among the 
crowd. Plumbers’ International Union, a do- 
nation of $50.00 and a donation of $100.00 
from the Joint Board of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers were features of the 
smoker. Joliet beer netted us $143.00 at 
the_bar. Talent by the Continental Vaude- 
ville Exchange and Stage Hands Union No. 
2 managed the stage equipment. 
committee solicited three International and 
Executive Board Officers, two Trades As- 
semblies and a total of 68 Local Unions in 
a period of 31 days. The Sales Committee 
were ably assisted by committeemen in the 
shops of the Belt, B. & O. C. T., B. & O. 
Proper, Alton, Milwaukee, Northwestern, 
N. Y. Central Railways and by committee- 
men and strikers from the Rock Island, 
Santa Fe, Pullman, Burlington, Nickel 
Plate and the C. & BH. I. Railways. Also by 


/ 


The sales _ 


Representatives Holmgren, Hogan and Ber- 
natowic ef the Carmen, Blacksmiths Inter- 
national Office, Sheet Metal Workers Inter- 
national Office, System Federation No. 12, C. 
N. W. Ry., Railways Department Officers, etc. 
I am pleased to report that it has been my 
pleasure to personally accompany the sales 
committee and address in all (2) Trades 
Assemblies, (3) Executive Boards and (28) 
Local Unions in a period of (31) consecutive. 
days, in addition to (5) Committee meetings 
on the 15th, 22nd and 29th of January and 
the 5th and 19th of February in an endeavor 
to put over this benefit entertainment in 
behalf of the men who are still on strike. 
Our actual overhead for this show amounted 
to $541.15. The net returns to March 15, 
1923, were $1,885.85. The gross returns to 
March 15, 1923, were $2,427.00. 

There are several hundred tickets to be 
heard from which indicates that our net 
returns on the smoker and vaudeville bene- 
fit show will come close to $2,500.00 when 
a complete report can be made by the com- 
mittee in charge. 


Shares of Good Will. 


Our newest venture for raising financial 
assistance for the men on strike in Chicago 
is the distribution and sale of certificates 
of “Good Will” to assist the striking Rail- 
road Shopmen in the struggle for life, lib- 
erty and happiness. Our sales committee 
after one week’s effort soliciting Local 
Unions in the city of ©hicago has for the 
period, March 6th to 14th, 1923, inclusive, 
disposed of 63 shares of “Good Will” bring- 
ing a return of $453.00. This is a fair 
criterion of what may be accomplished by 
an active committee and we look forware 
to a further payment to the boys who are 
still on the bricks at an early date. 


Summary. 


R. R. Shopmen’s Relief Committee 
of Chicago, Ill., gross returns 
September 1, 1922, to March 5, 
AE 5 adr Nhs GL ECA Nah GLE ie cb BUN AP is Bp $15,998.45 

R. R. Shopmen’s Relief Committee 
of Chicago, returns on sale of 
“Shares of Good Will’......... 


Total money raised to date 
Marah? 16°19 Zora aes ess $16,451.49 ~ 


Moberly, Mo., and Danville, III. 


In connection with my activity in Ch 
cago I addressed a splendid meeting of the 
shop crafts on strike at Moberly, Mo., on 
the 16th of February and a strikers mass 
meeting at Danville, Ill., on February 24th. 
The situation at both of these points is be- 
ing handled nicely by the men and women 
in charge. Financial aid is the only re- 
quirement at this time and with it, there is — 
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no doubt but what our people at_ other 
points as well as Moberly and Danville will 
make the fight until satisfactory adjust- 
ments are secured. While at Danville the 
writer personally paid the respects of the 
Brotherhood to Mrs. Barry, fond Mother 
of Bros. M. J. Barry, International Vice- 
President of the Blacksmiths and John 
Barry, General Chairman, Boilermakers Dis- 
trict, Lodge No. 42, who passed away 
February 24th after a lingering illness. Our 
sympathy goes out to the family in this, 
their hour of bereavement. 

Financial Assistance For the Men On Strike. 

Hight and one-half months have passed 
and our membership ‘in all crafts on numer. 
ous railroads are still making the sacrifice 
in an honest-to-God endeavor to | save 
working conditions for the Railroad Shop- 
men. To the men, who are now working 
by virtue of settlements on many of the 
lines in the United States, I am addressing 
this appeal. 

Men! If you are not dead from your 
neck up, surely you fully realize what the 
inevitable will be if the men who have 
made the sacrifice for the past 844 months 
suffer defeat. I ask you fairly amd squarely, 
what will be the status of the working con- 
ditions and rates of pay in your shop and 
on your road if management on the struck 
roads is successful in breaking the morale 
of the men who are still on the “Bricks” 
and they are eventually forced by the law 
of necessity to return to work on the terms 
specified by management victorious? If the 
struck roads defeat the men who are still 
on the “Bricks,” how long will it be before 
a graduate rate of pay will prevail on those 
roads? How long will it be before the man- 
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agement of your railroad will take ‘advant- 
age of the condition (which they will be 
fully informed on) and will then direct your 
attention to the fact, that, they must also 
have a graduate rate of pay in your shop? 
Perhaps you will not submit to a graduate 
rate of pay in your shop. Perhaps your 
management will request your committee- 
men to make a joint submission to the U. 
S. Labor Board. Perhaps the U. S. Labor 
Board may be convinced of the reasonable- 
ness of the demand of your management 
and further, perhaps the U. S. Labor Board 
may, upon the evidence produced by your 
management, grant your management the 
right to establish a graduate rate in your 
shop for you. Brothers, just let this theory 
soak in. Think it over. For the present 
you are re-established temporarily on your 
railroad with the provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act in vogue. You want an in- 
crease in wage. You want a return of the 
overtime rule. Watch if you will develop- 
ments on the roads where negotiations are 
in progress and study carefully manage- 
ment’s attitude as to increases in wage and 
improved working conditions. And while 
you are so engaged don’t forget the men 
on the “Bricks.” Come through with your 
money, don’t make excuses. A day’s pay 
now will put bread on a striker’s table. 
Resolutions are like tombstones, they stand 
up, read nice and look beautiful. Don’t 
build tombstones. A canary makes sweet 
music but the stork delivers the goods. Per- 
sonally my contribution totals five hundred 
and forty-two dollars ($542.00). Once more 
I ask you, are you going to die on third 
base? You know what I mean. Fraternally 
yours, Jos. P. Ryan, International Vice-Pres. 


- Correspondence 


Billercia, Mass. ° 
Billerica Local Federation. 
To Our Brother Members on Strike: 


Everybody is getting more active and de- 
termined than ever; the common expression 
among members is that the B. & M. offi- 
cials must recognize Hxecutive Board and 
men and that everybody must be taken 
back without discrimination. 


In all our experience as committee men 
we can honestly state here, without any 
fear of contradiction, that if there is any: 
thing in the world that the B. & M. offi- 
cials despise and have no use for in times 
of peace or war, it is a liar. This is a 
recognized law on the B. & M., that once a 
man is found out to be such he cannot re- 
ceive any consideration no matter what his 
case may be. So-called men who raise up 
their right hands before God Almighty and 
take an oath to protect, remain loyal and 
warn their brothers of approaching danger. 


either in labor organizations or fraternal 
organizations are nothing more or less than 
Judases like him who sold Christ for a few 
paltry pieces of silver which brought about 
the crucifixon of Christ on Mount Calvary. 
Why in the name of God do these rats and 
scabs enter the House of God on Sunday? 
What kind of prayers are they offering up 
to their Creator, when they, through their 
own free will have taken the same steps as 
Judas selling every man, woman and child 
for a few paltry pieces of silver to the 
Money Hogs of Wall Street, helping them 


_in their mad drive to disorganize labor and 


force the working class to work for wages 
and under conditions that mean Slavery— 
Slavery under which the Negroes of the 
South never had to exist. 


Let us consider these rats and scabs who 
are members of Fraternal Organizations. 
How can a rat or scab belong to any fra- 
ternal organization according to the ritual, 
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constitution and by-laws of said organiza- 
tion. Imagine’ the fraternal organization 
of which you are a member holding a meet- 
ing and sitting in the same council or 
chamber with a rat who sold you and your 
families out to Wall Street; sitting there as 
your brother. What a disgrace and a mock- 


-ery on Fraternalism and Brotherhood? Ac- 


cording to the constitution, ritual and by- 
laws, any man who double crosses his broth- 
er in any such justifiable cause as ours has 
no right whatever, whether he be an insur- 
ance or social member to sit in the same 
council or chamber and be considered a 


_ Christian brother of ours. 


If any rat or scab happens to belong to 
any social or fraternal organization be 
must be thrown out or the constitution, 
ritual and by-laws of said organization fail 
to function. 

We, the officers and members of the 
Federated Crafts employed in Billerica wish 
every individual brother at your point to 
distinctly understand that we are out to 
fight this fight to a finish; there is no set- 
tling or going back to work; no such thing 
as calling off the strike. Our Executive 


Board must be recognized and a guarantee 


given that every brother, north, east, south 


and west on B. & M. must be returned. No 


discrimination to be allowed. 

Lowell, during these last two or three 
weeks is in a Hell of a: mess for want of 
coal. Men, women and children are haul- 
ing coal on sleds. Coal in cars is listed for 


-" Lowell but not delivered on account of the 


haul same. 


Boston and Maine not having the power to 
The Mayor has appointed a 
committee to investigate the coal and 
freight matter. 

1,840 men have been out since July ist 
last; only nine in all have been lost. We 
do not believe this record can be broken. 

Let everybody keep up his courage and 
when this fight is over the Boston & Maine 
will never want it repeated for officials in 
the present generation can never put the 
road back to where it was in 1922. 

‘Wishing you all good luck, we remain 

Yours fraternally, Thomas G. Golding, 
James B. Clancy, Frank A. Collins. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Through the Veil. 
The morning sun of a New Year 
Strove to pierce the curtained haze 
That hung o’er Minnesota’s fields 
Like titan bon-fire’s after-blaze 
That seemed to portend huge events 
Half hidden—half disclosed, 
About to rise and take full flight 
O’er our State of virgin snows, 
And brought to mem’ry a mirage 
Of the fields of Valley-Forge, 
Where poorly clad yet stout of heart 
We fought ’till the foe disgorged. 


Anon then as the sun rose high 
And peared through elusively, 


<= 
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Dark yogies seemed to skulk and run 
From holes they’d held exclusively, 

As if in fear of some great truth 
About to soon transpire. 

With stealth they slunk to prisons vile— 
There to wallow in the mire 

Of mildewed mem’ries full of hate 
Because a bright new fanion 

Unfurled it’s beauty in the air 
Above a stagnant canyon. 


High noon at best could only give 
A mellowed shimmer sheening, 
Alike unto ten thousand ships 
Out upon an ocean preening 
Their silver sails for future gales 
That they perhaps would brave. 
But not for long did they disport 
In galivanting conclave— 
Soon, all about fierce winds did blow : 
And many sailed for shelter; 
But, one great “ship” sailed through the 
storm 
“Instead” of helter-skelter. 


The sun hung in the weary West 
Behind a veil like vapor 

And then there came a thousand imps 
Who began to dance and caper 


- Upon a spring-board filled with knots 


Of misapplication— 
That promptly broke and dumped them all 
Because of agitation 
Into a torpid lake of glue 
Where they securely sat; 
And one old imp said to his son, 
“We have long expected that.” 


At last the curtains of this day 
Were drawn in friendly fashion 
In such a way that one could see 
A howadji bow in passion © 
And write upon the sands of time 
These lines you are reading— 
These lines of Life, and Love and Hope 
That fairly breath with pleading: 
Oh, mystic haze of New Year’s Day 
Lend sight to eyes now seeing, 
And give to all that breadth of life 
That makes for happy being. 
—M. P. Sheldon. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


I would like very much if you give space 
to a line or two in the first edition of our 
Journal that you possible can. 

Lodge No. 264 of Richmond Hill, Long 
Island Railroad Shopmen, had one of their 
largest meetings on Sunday, March 4th, 
1922. The boys came from all over the Is- 
land (Long Island) something they don’t 
usually do to attend a meeting. Installa- 
tion of officers took place at that meeting. 

Everyone of them are Brothers that have 
been tried out in the Organization and took 
their office with full determination to see 
that this great fight that we are now in 
will be won by staying away from all un- 
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fair jobs. There was a little gossip 
among some of the hot air, merchants that 
there would be no meeting, but the thoughts 
of those boys were soon changed when 
crowds came around. [I remain yours fra- 
ternally, Thomas J. Joyce, Fin. & Cor. Sec’y., 
Lodge 264. 


Stratford, Ont. Can. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


We, of Lodge 297, wish to report the death 
of Peter Hutchison, father of Brother P. 
Hutchison of Lodge 297. His death was 
keenly felt by all Railway Employes in this 
District, as he was well known and also by 
the people of Stratford. 


We also wish to 
Brother R. Smith, who for many long years 
was employed in.the boiler shop of the G. 
T. R. shops in Stratford. We wish to ex- 
,tend our sympathy to the bereaved at such 
a time as this. Yours fraternally, J. Sned- 
den, C. S. 


Stanbury, Mo. 


The Industrial Angels. 


The Industrial Angel, a bird is he. 

Birds of a feather, how they mix, 

But not an engine do they fix. 

They flutter and talk, and then—they balk, 

Industrial Angels are not real men 

They just depend and should be put in a big 
bull pen. 

The strikers are the industrials slaves, 

Put us on the job again, 

And see the engines go over the rails. 


But Big John Bull, 

Has the’pull for 1923, 

But within another year 

The industrial Scabs won’t be here. 
—Miss Berniece McNew. 


Bedford, Ind. 
A Shopman’s Prayer. 
By E. C. Turner. 


Lord, I am only a poor boilermaker helper. 
Thou knowest that when wages were 62 
cents per hour and I had plenty of flour and 
sugar in the house and pork chops and pie 
every time I wanted them, still I was not 
satisfied and voted for a ehange. Thou 
knowest Lord that I wore a Harding badge 
and was faithful in all things to the Grand 
Old Party. Even so, Thou knowest that I 
verily believed in the dawn of the new day 
when wages would be advanced to $1 per 
hour and I could get me a second hand 
Lizzie and have an extra suit of clothes for 
Sunday. Lord two years have gone by never 
to return and I am too poor to even buy a 
suit of overalls to wear to work in if I had 
a job, which I haven’t. But I thank Thee, 
O Lord, that Thou hast prospered the poor 
railroads that they have been able to keep 
up their freight rates even while making 
two slashes at my wages and I pray Thee 


report the death of 


that Thou wilt continue to uphold Mellon 
that he may be able to collect four years’ 
interest on his own bank account for it is 
a righteous cause. 
Father, who art in Washington, Harding be 
his name, his kingdom come, his will be 
done, even to the slashing of the shopmen’s 
wages and the beating of the soldier boys 
out of their bonus. Give us this day our 
daily cornbread that Wilson tried for two 


years to make us eat and which Harding 


had us eating within three months after 
his election. And lead us not into tempta- 
tion to vote for a damn Democrat for presi- 


dent, for Harding got all the golf balls and 
Mellon all the money, Rockefeller all the | 


oil and me all the patches on my Sunday 
pants, forever and ever, Amen. 


Long Island, New York. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Kindly publish the following in the next 
issue: 

The members of Lodge No. 264 and 
Brother Fehling, Reg. No. 9893 and his 
family wish to thank the following Lodges 
for there kind donations in his behalf: 


Lodge “No; 349 «...4..%43) ee ee $ 1.20 
Lodge: .No.: 470). 3. ws. eae ee 2.00 
Lodge No. ‘376.2 sscw2 og. eee 1.00 
Lodge No: d89 2. ic se) si ee 2.00 
Lodge Nosv3ll oink. 2 9.15 
Previous acknowledged ............ 118.40 

Total | 4:\..,.24 ae. 1/89 el eer - $183.75 


With best wishes and kindest yeparae I 


remain 


Yours fraternally, Wm. F. Phillips, Cor. 


& Fin. Sec’y., Lodge No. 264. 


Bedford, Ind. 
The Scab’s Hereafter. 
By E. C. Turner. 


St. Peter, at the Pearly Gate, 

Stood guard one morn, serene, sedate; 
While Gabriel, in his seat, well worn, 
Polished the mountings of his horn. 

“Well, well,” said Peter, “but trade is dull, 
We’ve had no visitors now for full 

Six weeks or more—” when there appeared 
In view, two men, with grease besmeared; 
Sweating beneath their tool chest’s weight, 
They ambled on, up to the gate. 


“St. Peter,” said one, “while down on earth, 
I was a mechanic, a man of worth; 

I did my work the bosses’ way, 

I worked long hours and drew small pay, - 
I worked at jobs I did not like, 

But never, never went on strike. 

I scorned to carry a Union card, 

But looked to Heaven for my reward. 

But my pard here, I fear that he 

Will miss the joys that are due me: 
Down there he trained with a Union bunch, 
And was president of a Local once,— 

And went on strike, so I’ve heard say, 


Teach me to pray: Our — 


ome ~s 
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For’ shorter hours and higher pay— 
You can do as you please with him, St. Pete, 


_ But open the gate and I'll find a seat.” 


St. Peter silently stroked his beard 

And eyed the one who’d spoken no word. 
“It’s true,” said he, “I’m a Union man, 
And have been, since I my trade began; 
My employers claimed, I them did rob, 
But I never scabbed a brother’s job. 

You can suit yourself, St. Pete,” he said, 
“If I am not welcome, I’ll jog ahead.” 

So he tightened his grip on his heavy load, 
And started on down the rocky road. 


“Hold on,” said Pete as he turned the key 
In the lock, and the Pearly Gate swung free, 
“Pass in ol’ top, and the joys partake, 
Your friend, the scab, made a slight mistake. 
Gabriel will give you a.pair of wings 

And seat you up close where the angels sing, 
And on the food of the Gods you'll feed, 
You’ve had about all the Hell you need 
Fighting for Labor on earth below—.” 

He turned to the scab and said, “Now go; 
To Hell with you and your gift of gab, 
Maybe the Devil can use a scab.” 


Downcast, the other plodded on, 

To regions below, of hot brimbstone; 

He knocked at the door, Old Satan came out 
“Ho, Ho,” says he, “what’s this about?” 


The scab, his tale soon told, again 


“Tf you'll open the door, sir, I’ll pass in; 

I’m weary and tired, so if Hell’s the best 

I’m to get, I’d like to sit down and rest.” 

Me Nick looked thoughtful, and rubbed his 
orn, 

Then said, “You’d’ve better never been born. 

My little kingdom, down here below, 

Is made up of all sorts of people, you know; 

Rich men, poor men, thieves and liars, 

Preachers, harlots and other high flyers; 

Kings and statesmen, queens by the score, 

H’en Kaiser Wilhelm, who murdered more 

Poor women and children, thruout the land, 

Than any red-skinned, Indian band: 

But you'll have to move on, for the sicken- 
ing smell 

Of a burning scab would cause trouble in 
Hell.” 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


I have enclosed to you a card of thanks 


' extended to Lodge No. 47 from Mrs. Samuel 


Bitcon in appreciation of our remembrance 


in the death of her husband and father of 


Brother L. C. Bitcon of Lodge No. 47. It is 
the wish of Lodge 48 to have same inserted 
in our next official Journal. Yours fratern- 
ally, L. W. Williams, F. S. 


(Copy) 

In token of our appreciation of your re- 
membrance in our bereavement we wish to 
thank you. Friends at a time like this 
bring to us that bond of human kindness 
which lifts our hearts to the realization 


’ that the allwise Creator does all things for 
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the best and we should so live, that when 
the summons comes, there will be real 
friends to help lighten the burden of sorrow 
for the remaining. Mr. Samuel Bitcon and 
Family, Greenfield, Ia. 


Valley Junction, lowa. 


What benefit is the strikebreaker and the 
ones that have deserted the ranks that so 
bravely walked off the job July 1st, 1922, to 
either the campanies or the labor move- 
ment? 


Has not the strikebreaker cost the com- 
panies thousands upon thousands of dollars, 
as well as putting the rolling stocks in a 
delapidated condition. 

Has not the ones that has taken the obli- 
gation and been so loud in their protests 
of every. little grievance that has come up 
when everything was running smooth, pre- 
vented a settlement of this strike as well 
as violating the oath that they have taken, 
by returning to work. Do they expect the 
Brothers that are putting up the great sac- 
rifice to keep a clean house so that some 
day they may step back in, to carry on the 
work of organization, or have you that have 
returned to work expected to wipe out any 
and all unity between the workers? 

Has not the man that sneaked away from 
his home point and went to work on a for- 
eign road been a double traitor to the 
cause. 

Has it come to a time where the dollar is 
so large that the real principle of things can 
not be seen around the wealth of the dol- 
lar. If the penitentiaries of the country 
were to put to death all the convicts that 
were within their walls that put principle 
behind the dollar we would have some very 
empty prisons in this dear, good old U.S. A. — 
of ours. 

Would you men ¥fnot betray your own 
home, your own societies and your own 
blood if there was money enough in it for 
you, when you have taken the step> you 
have? 

Judas betrayed Christ for 30 pieces of sil- 
ver. Benedict Arnold betrayed his country 
for revenge, and you men are no better 
than one or either of those. You have vio- 
lated your obligation and betrayed your 
Brother worker. 

The fundamental principles of the United 
States Constitution are as grand as were 
ever set up in any country, and so it is 
also with the principles of organized labor, 
and you men and you men alone are re- 
sponsible for the existing conditions. You 
have not only stolen from your brother 


' worker but you have tried to steal from the 


infant in the cradle. 

You have betrayed your older brother that 
has made it possible for you to have re- 
ceived what you did receive. Men that have 
grown gray in their profession or trade, you 
are making it possible for him to be refused 
any kind of labor. You have moaned against 
the law makers of the, country. You cried 
against the injunction. You have’ cried 
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against your leaders and said they were 
crooked, when really if you had been honest 
and upright with yourself and true to your 
country and your obligation, you would have 
eliminated all the troubles in your selfish 
mind. You that have returned to work are 
responsible and you alone for the prolong- 
ing of this matter. It is neither the fault 
of your leaders nor the railroad managers, 
but your own selfishness that are respon- 
sible for the deplorable conditions on both 
sides. 

Now then there is another thing or two 
that I believe should be remedied, and that 
is the taking of the foreman out on strike 
when the shop crafts are called. I do not 
think that any foreman should be required 
to respond to a strike call, for if a foreman 
is good enough to come with you he is good 
enough to be left on the job thereby elimi- 
nating a lot of criticism on both sides. This 
always seemed a weak point to me as I 
think they should be considered a part of 
the company’s machinery and should not 
be included with the craftsman for several 
reasons that space will not permit at this 
time. 

Another point is the organization of the 
Negro, I believe that if he is good enough 
to work with you in the time of peace, that 
he is good enough to be organized with you. 
Labor is out for a fair wage and fair con- 
ditions, and what is fair to one is fair to 
another that is within the bounds of reason 
and justice. 

Where were the men during the great 
steel strike did we contribute to their sup- 
port?; Did we ever contribute to the sup- 
port of the miner or any of those individ- 
ually? No, but we expected our Grand 
Lodges to help them, out of the measly 
little dollar or two that we paid monthly; 
and more than that we expected them to 
build great strike funds and keep up ex- 
penses out of the narrow margin that we 
paid in. If craft unionism can not be honest 
with each other some other form or or- 
ganization is not going to establish that 
honesty. 

If our religious instinct along with the 
fundamental principles of the Constitution 
of this grand country of ours will not make 
men of us. Why then God help us all. 
Fraternally, “Correspondent.” 


Hoboken, N. J. 
ear Sir and Brother: 

Enclosed herewith you will find photo of 
interior of florist store owned and operated 
by Brother Jos. Burns, Reg. No. 83930, and 
his faithful wife who appears on photo along 
with our worthy brother. 

Brother Burns has been a member of 
our organization since early in 1911, he is 
well known by not only the men in the 
marine industry in and around port cf 
New York, but those in field work. He 
has worked for years for Treadwell Eng. 
Co, and other firms, and is a thorough me- 
chanic. His store is known as Union Flor- 
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ist and is located at 134 Rereonlite ANSS 
Union Hill, N. J. 

In the columns of our daily papers, one 
may read about heroes, men who have 


fought their way to fame, about the gallant 


policeman in blue, of others who to glory 
have a claim, they are things the rhyme- 
sters like to do. 

Do you ever read about real true union 
men, no they are never thought about, 


they’re no heroes, not men of special note, 
they’re merely men who are always on the 
square. You can trust them with your loved 
ones, you can trust him with your gold,.and 
you'll find he’ll always do his level best for 
you. 

He’s a man who has a conscience and a 


heart that’s never cold, if he says he’ll do 
a thing he’ll do it, too. If you are hungry 
he will feed you, perhaps no scripture can 
he quote, but he’s every inch a man living 
life the best. he can. That’s the brother 
with the good card in his coat. 

At times you'll hear brothers say, this or 
that lodge or his own lodge is not a live 
lodge, well if you want to be in the kind of 
a lodge like the kind of a lodge you like, 
you need not slip your clothes in a grip 


and start on a long, long trip. You’ll only > 


find what you left behind for there’s noth- 
ing really new. It’s a knock to yourself 
when you knock your lodge. 

It isn’t the lodge, it’s you. A lodge is not 
made by a man afraid to pay and to forge 
ahead; when everyone works and nobody 


shirks you can raise a lodge from the dead. . 


And if you can shake your ego away your 
brother may shake his, too. Your lodge 
will be what you want it to be. 
your lodge—it’s you. 


In conclusion I wish to inform the Broth- — 


It<ismite P 


ee P 


ers in Lodge 163 that we meet on the first _ 


Monday of each month at Moose Hall, 629 
Washington St., Hoboken, N. J. 

With best wishes and warmest personal 
regards to all Int. Officers and the mem- 
bers of our organization, I remain yours 
fraternally, D. J. McGuinness. © 


(Correspondence continued on page 139) 
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Technical Article 


LAYING OUT OF HEADER PLATES. 
By O. W. Kothe. 


The laying out of header plates involves 
similar care as the development of wrapper 
sheets. Although in large factories where 
these plates are made in quantities, ma- 
chinery is designed to simplify the work. 
Here it is not always so important for true 
layouts since the machine works up the 
flange from inside or outside measure- 
ments. So a plate made a little larger in- 
volves little extra work, and is easily trim- 
med off, but the hand working of plates is 
different. 


Here fairly accurate layouts must be made 
to avoid extra work in shaping. Every ex- 
tra fraction of an inch too large makes the 
edge roll harder, there is more compressing 
of the metal along the edge to do, so the 
laying out of the header plate involves con- 
siderable thought. 


Take ouur Fig. 21, for instance, also Fig. 
22, these are details for the spacing of stay- 
bolts on the rear header plate and outside 
throat sheet. The section M is straight- 
ened to save space, but the back view is 
lengthened to correspond with the back 
slope M. According to this design no spe- 
cial development is needed to find the true 
shape along the slope line of M. The first 
step we do is to carefully read all notations, 
measurements, etc. If this drawing should 
be reduced rather fine the workman can use 
a reading glass to magnify the details. Such 
a glass is an important part of a draftman’s 
equipment. 

Along the top shell we see the notation 
that the radius is 3 inches from top center 
to 5% inches on side center. That is the 
roll igs enlarged from the top center grad- 
ually. This is to faeilitate flanging, since 
the larger flange on a double radius re- 
quires compressing the edge and then, too, 
the top center is more rigid, while the sides 
breathe more freely. In this way the 9%- 
inch roll along the side of the header plate 
allows for expansion and contraction. It 
gives more freely, there being more metal 
to breathe—the possibility of cracking is 
not so great as would be the case on a 
small radius flange. Below the center line, 
the flange is kept to the 54-inch radius, 
while 19% inches up from the bottom the 
straight edge is increased on some boilers, 
thus permitting assembling around the mud 
ring better. 

So to lay out a header plate, our first step 
is to draw details as at O and P, the one 
at the 3-inch radius taking on the angle of 
slope sheet and the other to the 54-inch 
radius, making a 90 degree turn. Here the 
neutral axis line is divided into equal 
spaces as shown. Next we must detail our 


header sheet to fit on the inside of flange 
edge. Observe that —d’-- in pattern cor- 
responds with —d— in O, which is the out- 
side line of the flange, or the inside line of 
boiler shell. To come on the inside we sub- 
tract the thickness of metal to —f— at O, 
and mark this as —if’— in pattern. 


Now from back elevation the width of 
base, also that straight part of water legs 
is measured and set off from each side of 
center Z. This establishes the center line 
marked with two short dots and a long dash 
between m—q. With radius F describe the 
top arc tangent to —f’—, and then draw the 
lower side lines tangent to this are. This 
then establishes inside edge of flange the 
full height of sheet. 


Our next step is to measure in the 3 
inches at the top to correspond with radius 
at O,: which establishes point —a’— in pat- 
tern. At the base also measure back the 
5144 inches or radius as at Detail P, estab- 
lishing point —q—q” and q’ in pattern. Now 
are a’—q’ is described with radius A, whose 
center is found by a series of trials so the 
are will pass through points a’—q’. After 
this the line q’—q”—q is drawn, and this 
gives us the approximate line corresponding 
with —a and q— in details O and P. 


From here on we must unroll the girth 
for flange, picking the spaces —a—b—c— 
d—e from neutral line of detail O, and set 
this girth as a’—b’—c’—d”—e’ at the top. 
Then pick the girth at neutral line as q— 
p—o—n—m—1 from detail P and set it as 
q’—p’—o’—n’—m’—1’ on the division line 
between straight side and arc. Next pick 
the full girth of roll as q’—m’ and set it as 
q’—m”, also at q—m, and then add the 
flange edge as m”’—1”; m—l. To describe 
are d”—m’ we must again-set our dividers 
to a series of trials to a radius that will 
pass through these points or at least make 
the outline with a short straight line at —d”. 
We find this radius equal to D, and so these 
lines are drawn as shown. When the out- 
line is drawn as ]—1”—1l’—e’ we then have 
the full outline of pattern for back header 
plate. 


The furnace door flange is then layed out 
in the same way, using the 1-inch radius 
for the roll on the inside or 1%4-inch to 
neutral line. After this the lines are spaced 
off much the same way, aS we specified for 
the larger flange, and will give a shape simi- 
lar as shown. In all this flange work the 
roll must be treated separately and the 
edge allowed afterwards. This is to provide 
for making definite lines or center punch 
marks for knowing just how far the roll is 


‘to turn, where to start and where to stop. 


7 
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Now the next step is to draw your lines 
for setting In the staybolts also rivet holes 
and other holes. There is only one way to 
do this and that is start at the bottom and 
work up aS Measurements direct. For this 
process gs every line must be closely examined 
for measurements and division of spaces. 
When done properly from start to finish 
the outer row of holes will line up more or 


less approximately with the inner flange 
jine a -——q’—q’—q. In this case our arc a’— 
q’ falis slightly below a few rivet holes, but 
that may be|due to straighter curve of a’—q’ 
at this point, rather than a developed fuller 
eurve. In that case the difference would 
work out in|the flanging process and if not 
the holes are still sufficiently on the flat 
of the sheet before any pronounced roll 
would affect it. 

But these lines must be watched, because 
if you permit the staybolt or rivet holes to 


run off too far it is a sign that some over- 
sight has been made. No hole should be 
placed in the roll, unless it is the clean out 


plug ‘“X. ‘here is no easy way of trans- 
ferring these/holes. A person must go Ccare- 
fully and sidwly and to recheck his work 
often. For this it requires perspective of 
what the joj should be. This comprehen- 
sive mental pieture is only developed by ex- 


tensive training in geometrical shapes. The 


mere laying out of one or two shapes has 
some value, but it cannot be expected to be 
the key in opening the correct mental pic- 
ture bow multitudes of other shapes should 
look in the flat, 

Possibly one of the best ways of laying 
out back neader sheets, tis to lay off a full 
sized template, either of a heavy template 
board paper, or preferably of light sheet 
iron. ae? when the plate is flanged up, 
and the g trimmed and leveled as well 
as we atia: it ae easy to place this template 
over the plate, and mark all holes for drill- 


ing. Some shops make these templates out 
of % inch plate, which of course, is all 
right, but we believe that 16 gauge iron and 


even 20 gau 
hung up after each usage. The only draw- 
back with light metal is if not hung it is 
liable to be kinked, staved up and warped, 
otherwise it ig lighter to handle and will 
be as satisfactory as any other kind. Some 
shops use regular template board paper. It 
is an admirable surface to lay out on. You 
can use lead pencil, scratch awl or soap- 
stone chalk with equal accuracy and vis- 
ibility. Then, too, dividers do not walk in 
the spacing process as they do on steel 
plate. But here is the difficulty of putting 
away. It can be rolled, but continuous use 
deteriorates the edges, dampness some- 
times stretches it and it will crack if dou- 
bled over too gharply. 


The outside throat sheet is shown by Fig. 


22 with detail N where Z—r—s—t—u gives. 


the girth for the height of sheet. These points 
are picked from the neutral line and set on 
a vertical line as Z'—p’—s'—t’—-u’ in pattern 


| 


ze\would do as well if they were - 
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for throat sheet. The roll line S’ to center of 
boiler X must be determined by the center 
line of boiler. 


From S’ and t’ to X the arcs for roll are 
described and after this the edge line U’-p. 
At the bottom Wwe find the front and back 
of fire box of equal width, so the measure- 
ments as Z—q—m—1 in pattern for back 
header plate can be transferred as Z’—q—m 
—l in pattern throat. Here the radius of roll 
is 5144 inches and the line —l— can be car- 
ried up straight as —I—W. Sometimesa slight . 
cut out is made as indicated by the dotted 
line, but this is something that each job 
must decide. The width of V—W and its 
heighth above center horizontal line is taken 
from side elevation of Fig. 1. Space does 
not permit showing it as it should be. 


This throat sheet is decidedly the hard- 
est piece on the boiler to flange, mainly 
because of the wide edged throat roll. This 
must be stretched taking on the bevel of 
V—p—t—u of N at the bottom and square it 
at the top V—W to fit to the boiler shell. 
Then in pattern there is a slight bend at p’, 
after which the flange q—m—l1 is rolled out, 
working straight a distance of q—j’ and then 
taper it inward as the throat elevation 
shows. 


Observe that the the outer flange —I—W 
turns backward, while the throat flange U’ 
—vV turns forward, and because the side 
wings turn backward, while the sheet leans 
forward somewhat, an extra drop edge 
must be allowed as shown below q—l. Some 
of this must be clipped or burned off, but 
still a sufficient stock should be allowed. 
In the flanging process there is always 
some stretching of the metal taking place 
and this adds more stock which must be 
later trimmed off. 


In setting off the staybolt lines measure- 
ments must be followed from the base line 
and the vertical center line. Observe the 
height lines are picked from section N, 
placing measurements as 74%”, r—3—15/16; 
3—15/16 etc. to S, while the width spaces 
are copied from elevation sheet. Observe 
if lines are picked in this way, and the in- 
Side throat sheet spaced off as 9—3/8”, —4” 
—4”—4” etc., then when the sheets are as- 
sembled the holes will match. Those stay- 
bolt holes that extend over the throat tri- 
angle are transferred direct as found on 
our elevation. Notice, since these two 
sheets run parallel for a distance, the holes 
lifted from the one onto the other, must 
correspond. The same holds true with the 
crowfoot stay rod braces placed in the 
throat, indicated by the oblong diagrams 
with two rivet holes in each one. 


At Fig. 23, we show a detail of the usual 
procedure of over lapping the plates at the 
mud ring. Here we see the thru rivets, the 
stud bolts, the flanges, scarping of plates 
and their general setting. The workman 
should examine these various details care- 
fully and compare them with those of his 
daily work. Obsedve where it is inconven- 
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ient to pass long rivets turu the ring, stud 
bolts are used having counter-sunk should- 
ers, and after being screwed in place they 
are cut off and heated red hot with a torch 
and then riveted over. 

The only way to actually understand a 
‘thing is to do it. So the workman should 
lay out the above details to a scale of say 
1% or 3 inches to the foot, using the mea- 
surements as listed between dimensions. 
Failure to actually work out drawings in 
this way is much like a wonderful dream 
that comes to a person while sleeping. On 
awakening, you tell yourself that, say; 
that’s a wonderful idea, fine, I must not 
forget that and tomorrow look into it fur- 
ther. But alas; when the morning appears 
and you try to recall the thing you dreamed 
of—it is gone, not enough can be recalled 
to make anything out of it. With drawing 


it is the same—to merely look at things, 
hastily sketch over them, and then say, O! 
yes, I understand, I’ll remember that, but in 
the whirl of city and shop life other attrac- 
tions and economic necessities soon crowd 
out the idea. Many a distinguished artist 
has become eminently successful by simply 
jumping out of bed at the conclusion of his 
dream and sketching it down on paper for 
the next day’s further development. Just 
so, many a failure has resulted who ex- 
claimed “O! that I may remember that 
idea,” but too lazy to get out of bed, he lost 
the precious nugget. Layerouts are much 
in the same boat, and so it only counts what 
you do, try out, experiment with and mas- 
ter, not what is boasted about or idly wished 
we could be like the other fellow we ad- 
mire. Remember the old, old law, “Nothing 
without Labor.” 


Correspondence 


(Continued from page 134) 


East Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


The energetic President of Lodge 585, 
Brother John Warnock, who in his brief 
tenure of office as Business Agent of the 
Lodge a few years ago, displayed a sagacity 
for handling men, conditions and _ situa- 
tions that if followed out by his successors 
in office, might have prevented in a large 
' degree during the past year- the employ- 

ment of non-union men, many of them more 

or less incompetent, to the exclusion of 
union men in this city and state is doing 
all that is possible, with the slender re- 
sources at his disposal to add to the prestige 
and to increase the membership of our or- 
ganization in this part of the country. 

Brother Warnock is -being assisted very 
much by Business Agents of the respective 

machinists unions, Brothers Harry Gragis 

and C. B. Campfield, to secure employment 
for members of this organization, whose 
legitimate work is being constantly en- 
croached upon, and often “stolen” by so- 
called union men, members of the Structur- 
al Iron Workers’ Union. I say “stolen” be- 
cause on the occasion of the visit to Bos- 
ton sometime ago Brother Thomas J. CaVan 
in the presence of the writer, Business Agent 

Pope of the S. I. W. U. of Boston admitted 

to Brother CaVan that he knew his men 
were doing the work that our men here done 

for years, and as for the solemn agreement 
entered into by our organization and his 
organization specifying the nature of the 
work for each class of workmen, he looked 
upon it in the same way that the modern 

Huns looked on the treaty binding them to 

respect the neutrality of Belgium—as a 

mere scrap of paper. In the opinion of the 

writer a sweeping investigation should be 
_made by the Executive Board of the Ameri- 


r 


can Federation of Labor, so that encroach- 
ments of various crafts upon others, 
should be stopped, once and forever. 


It is no wonder that men who carry 
cards of this organization, and who have 
families to support, are insistent that at 
least they should get their share of the work 
in “union jobs.” Of course, it is the height 
of folly for the comparatively small num- 
ber of union men to think that they can get 
much of a show in the contract boiler shops 
of this city and state, where the open shop 
system reigns supreme, and the sooner 
that the men of this trade, who are not or- 
ganized, “get together” in the ranks of or- 
ganized labor, the better it will be for all 
concerned. Yours fraternally, Daniel B. 
McInness, C. S., L. 585. 


Beaumont, Tex. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Enclosed pleased find a letter and resolu- 
tion acted upon at the last regular meeting 
of Lodge 587, they are explanatory in them- 
selves and if you cannot publish the resolu- 
tion, kindly put a notice in the Journal, as 
many of the old-timers would be sorry to 
hear of the lady’s death and if we had a few 
more like her on this earth, a lot more 
would be carrying cards. Yours frater- 
nally, T. T. Nelson, F. C. S., L. 587. 


(Copy) 
Beaumont, Tex. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


I haven’t writtten you in about three 
years. I will take great pleasure in writing 
this evening asking you to publish the fol- 
lowing so the old time members will know 
of the death of mother, Mrs. Margaret 
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Carns, of 936 Orleans St. 


Brother Casey,by those who knew her and will be missed 


this request is made for the reason, if youby many of our members. Lodge 585 adopted 
did not have a card up to date, she wouldsuitable resolutions on the death of Mrs. 


not board you. 


She was highly esteemedCarns. 


Yours fraternally, George A. Will. 


International Correspondence 


Newcastle, Australia. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Under separate cover I am forwarding 
you a bound copy of Vol. 3 of our Quarterly 
Reports, which I trust will reach you in 
good order. 


I am pleased to say that since last writ- 
ing our trade conditions have improved in 
this state, and particularly in this district. 
The local steel mills are re-opening after 
being practically closed down since last 
May. Their resumption of operations will 
also facilitate the employment of men in a 
number of subsidiary industries, so that 
the district generally will benefit thereby. 

I have received all copies of your Journal 
up to January issue, and regret to note 
that the railroad strike has not yet been 


settled to the satisfaction of the operatives. 
I sincerely hope that trade conditions have 
improved in the States and that your un- 
employed list has benefited thereby. 

We have just had a change of Govern- 
ment in the Federal political arena and we 
are all anxiously awaiting the announce- 
ment of their program of legislation. The 
Executive consists of representatives of the 
old Nationalists and the new Country 
Party, both anti-labor, but labor consider- 
ably improved its position in the Senate, 
and no doubt the fact that they will have 
the last say upon legislation will have a 
tendency to retard reactionary legislation 
on the part of the new Government. 

With best wishes to yourself and brother 
officers. 
eral Secretary. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of mem- 
bers and relatives of members have been 
received with suitable resolutions of sym- 
pathy: 

Members. 

Brother John J. Welsh, member of Lodge 
649, South Pekin, Ill., died March 2. 

Brother P. Worth, member of Lodge 27, St. 
Louis, Mo., died recently. 


Relatives of Members. 


Wife of Brother L. J. Creamer of Lodge 
27 died recently. 


A. Senter, son of Bro. Jos. Senter of Lodge 
223, Utica, N. Y., died February 19. 


Father of Bro. David Mohr of Lodge 384, 
Peru, Ind., died recently. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Durst, mother of Bros. Jas- 
per and Harry Durst of Lodge 549, Middle- 
port, O., died Feb. 19. 


James Blackburn, father of Bro. Dan 
Blackburn of Lodge 549, Middleport, O., died 
Dec. 9, 1922. 

P. J. Cunningham, father of Bro. Lester 
Cunningham of Lodge 549, Middleport, O., 
died March 1. 


Co-Operation 
F ARMERS CUT INSURANCE COST BY CO-OPERATION. 


All American Co-Operative Commission. 


Property safely insured, low premium 
rates, risks greatly reduced, and on top of 
that savings of over $145,000 in one year— 
these are the benefits of co-operation which 


the farmers of Sullivan County, New York 
State, have won for themselves through or- 
ganizing the Farmers’ Co-Operative Fire In- 
surance Company in Woodridge, New York. 
The farmers used to be in the grip of the 
powerful insurance trusts, which raised 
rates overnight, cancelled policies at will, 
and often demanded new premiums. So 
successful has co-operative fire insurance 
proved that the private concerns have been 
almost completely driven from the county. 
In ten years’ time the business of-this 
farmers’ fire insurance co-operative has 
grown until now it is carrying $5.880,950 


worth of insurance on farm property, distrib- 
uted among 1,506 policies. It has managed 
its business so carefully and honestly that 
it was able to cut the premium rate from 


$9.06 per $1,000 of insurance to $4.45, with. 


$2, the rate on certain classes of insurable 
property. Despite these reductions, a sav- 
ing of $145,000 was amassed during. 1922. « 

State insurance laws so hampered the 
work of the co-operative by the limit placed 
on the amount of insurance which can be 
taken by any one company on a single prop- 
erty that the farmers’ co-operative has or: 
ganized two other insurance companies. To 
provide adequately against loss, these two 
subsidiary companies, the American Co- 


Operative Fire Insurance Company and the 


Third Co-Operative Insurance Company, 
have been organized by members of the 
\ 


Yours fraternally, J. O’Toole, Gen- . 


i 


——_ = = 


$9,728,524 in force. 


original co-operative, and together can now 
insure each building for $15,000 and each 
farm property for $21,000. 


The combined report of the three co-opera- 
tives for 1922 shows a total insurance of 
Their combined income 
during the past year plus the balance from 


_the year before totals more than $98,000 
after deducting the $38,000 disbursements 


mot life” 


The by-laws stated that “every member shall- 


during the year, they have a net balance in 
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the five banks of the co-operative com- 
panies of $60,000. 


The co-operatives are giving the private 
companies such a hot chase for their money 
that these looters of the unfortunate are 
resorting to underhand means to fight the 
honest co-operative companies. In spite of 
this unfair opposition, the co-operatives are 
constantly increasing their business and 
steadily rolling up their surplus. 


A CENTURY OLD CO-OPERATIVE STORE CELEBRATES. 


‘A hundred years ago eighteen weavers 
who “viewed with serious concern the many 
disadvantages in purchasing the necessaries 
put their pennies together and 
started a little store in the highlands of 
Scotland. They organized the ‘Larkhall 
Victualling Society” in Lanarkshire, Scot- 
land, which has been trying to smooth out 
the “disadvantages” the workers of Lanark- 
shire have been under ever since 1921. 
Starting with the noble band of 18 members, 
it now has more than 2,500 on its rolls. Its 
beginning capital, which amounted to no 
more than $95, has now grown to more than 
$400,000. One salesman was able to man- 
age the business in the little Victualling 
Shop, when it opened its doors, and he was 
paid $4 a week for his services. Now the 
weekly payroll of the employes in the shop 
total $1,500. 


Strict and precise rules governed the mem- 
bers of this society in its early days, and 
explain its long and successful life. Penal- 
ties were provided for any disloyal members. 


be bound to purchase the whole of his goods 
from the society, and failing to do so shall 
lose his proportion of the profits on the two 
succeeding balances and if found guilty a 
second time the manager shall have no 
alternative but to exclude him from the so- 
ciety.” As late as 1864 two members were 
expelled “as their purchases were not up to 
the standard set up by the committee.” 


Other penalties were provided. Ifa member 
refused to serve on a committee he had to 
pay a fine of half a crown. If he was late 
to meeting, he was fined a shilling. 


In the early days of the co-operative, the 
profits were distributed according to the 
number of shares each workingman has in- 
vested. In 1892 the society changed its by. 
laws providing for dividends to be paid on 
the purchases made. 


In the co-operative movement of every 
country of Europe such devoted co-operation 
as this has occurred again and again. It 
offers encouragement and cheer to impatient 
American workers who expect the rewards 
of co-operation to be visible immediately and 
who are not willing to wait for the slow, 
solid, steady development of co-operative 
enterprises on the sound foundation of pub- 
lic confidence and support. 


“Those who contemplate the democratic 
control of productive operations by the pro- 
ducers, should be able to see that the ac- 
ceptance of a theory can not adequately pre- 
pare the workers in industry to participate 
in the new task laid out for them. The ideal of 
democratic control makes a great appeal to 
certain elements of organized labor; but. if 
the aim is ever to be realized, it must come 
about through the gradual extension of co- 
operative methods to one plant after an- 
other.”—HEditorial in The Freeman. 


| FARMERS AND RAILWAYMEN rege ne TO BOOST COOPERATIVE 
STORES. : 


_ Every day brings increasing evidence that 
the farmers and workers can combine to 


' their mutual advantage for supplying each 


~ 


% 


rE 
: 


other with the necessities of life without the 
expense of a long chain of middlemen. The 
farmers around Savannah, Georgia, under 
the leadership of the Farmers’ Union, are 
actively demonstrating how the city work- 
ers can cut their food bills by co-operation. 
On Sunday, March 11th, a large crowd of 
farmers and workers gathered at Savannah 
to join in supporting the two farmer-labor 
co-operative stores now run in Savannah and 


Glenville, and to promote further, efforts to 


3 bring the farmer’s crops to the worker’s 


. 
E' : 
7 
; Ste 


table without paying tribute to the commis- 
sion agents, wholesalers and retailers. 

As a direct result of the farmer-labor co- 
operative stores already established, the 
merchants in Savannah and Glenville have 
been compelled to reduce their prices. 
Similar results are reported by the extreme- 
ly successful Lowndes County Co-Operative 
Exchange at Valdosta, where railwaymen 
and farmers own and run the largest co- 
operative store in Georgia. During the re- 
cent shopmen’s strike the farmers brought 
in meat, potatoes, vegetables and other farm 
supplies, not to sell to the boys on strike, 
but to give to them in order to help them 
win their battle. 
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MINNESOTA BILL WOULD HELP FARMER CO-OPERATIVES. 


A bill to provide legal machinery and pro- 
tection for farmers’ marketing co-operatives 
has been introduced in the Minnesota legis- 
lature and is being vigorously pushed by the 
workers’ and farmers’ representatives, ac- 
cording to a report sent the All American 
Co-Operative Commission. It provides the 
machinery necessary for farmers’ organiza- 
tions to embark on an extensive co-opera- 
tive marketing system, such as that enjoyed 
by the great Danish co-operatives, under 
which farmers of the state would be given 
complete control over the marketing of their 
products. 

All farm groups are included in the bill— 
horticulturalists, viticulturalists, dairy, live- 
stock, poultry, and bee farmers. Any group 
of farmers or a farmers’ organization could 
incorporate as a co-operative marketing 
agency under the bill, and would be empow- 


ered to sell their products co-operatively in 
the markets of the state. The co-operative 
marketing agencies could 
money, and lend it to their members for the 
harvesting and marketing of their products. 


_ The main advantage gained by the farm- 
ers through such legislation lies in the fact 


that the co-operative marketing societies - 


would be the official agents of the member 
farmers in the sale of their products, which 
would give them the control over their prod- 
ucts now exercised by commission houses. 

The bill will also have a tendency to stabi- 
lize the prices received by the farmers for 


their products, inasmuch as the co-operative 


agencies will become a determining factor in 
setting the market price. As it is, the 
American farmer is about the only business 
man in the world who lets the middleman 
buyer set the price for his goods. 


BROOKHART BACKS CO-OPERATIVE BANKING ACT. 


Above the confusion of the many conflict- 
ing bills pending in the United States Sen- 
ate, for the relief of the farmers, the bill 
introduced by Senator Brookhart emerges 
as the clearest and most adequate expres- 
sion of the needs of both farmers and city 
workers, according to a statement issued by 
The Co-Operative League. 

Instead of approaching the credit needs 
ofthe people by means of a proposal for a 
Government subsidy, Senator Brookhart’s 
bill (S. 4475) would enable the people to 
help themselves, by forming Co-Operative 
National Banks with capital as low as $15.,- 
000. The bill would permit the making of 
loans on easy terms to needy farmers and 
workers. Shares of capital stock in these 
banks would sell for $10, and would be with- 
in the reach of the poorest classes. Stock- 
holders’ dividends would be limited to 8 per 
cent. They could not profiteer at the ex- 


pense of depositors and borrowers, for the 
surplus earnings would be distributed among 
depositors and borrowers, in proportion to 
their deposits or loans, after a part of the 
earnings had been placed in a reserve fund. 
Senator Brookhart’s bill provides for demo- 
cratic control by the stockholders on the 
Rochdale co-operative basis. No stockholder 
could have more than one vote, and could 
not vote by proxy, regardless of the number 
of shares owned. 


This bill is being supported by :co-opera- 
tive organizations of farmers and workers. 
It is designed to furnish legal sanction to 
the scores of banks being organized all over 
the country by the people themselves. It 
remains to be seen whether the United 


States Senate prefers to legalize self-help 
consider, 


organizations, rather than to 


— 


also borrow 


“spoon-feeding” the. shipping interests by 


means of a Government subsidy. 


. 


TWO YEARS’ CO-OPERATIVE PROGRESS. 


formed in New York City, and valuable re- 4 


The Co-Operative League, the national 
educational center of the Co-Operative 
Movement, announces the publication of a 
report that sums up the progress of co- 
operative activities in the United States dur- 
ing the past two years. This publication is 
the report of the Third Co-Operative Con- 
gress recently held at Chicago. It contains 


an instructive discussion on Co-Operation — 


and Labor Banks by Walter F. McCaleb, 
manager of the labor bank now being 


ports on Co-Operative Restaurants, Co-Op- 
erative Housing, Coal Distribution, Agricul- 


tural Co-Operation, the Promotion of Co-- 


Operation by Trades Unions, and papers on 
many phases of co-operative administration. 

The report is sold at cost, and may be 
ordered from The Co-Operative League, 167 
West 12th St., New York City. It is one of 


the most valuable co-operative documents — 


that has been published in years. 


‘ 


News of General Interest 


PRESS COMMENTS ON MR. HOOPER’S ACTIVITIES. 


- The Chicago Journal of Commerce issued 
today will contain an article saying, “studied 
defiance toward the authority of the-U. S. 


Railroad Labor Board is to be maintained 


by the Pennsylvania Railroad System, ac-~ 


cording to information which developed yes- 


: 


: 


4 


‘ 
4 
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terday following a secret conference be- 
tween officials of the road and Chairman 
Ben W. Hooper of the Board.—Baltimore 


Sun, March 9. 


A distinct movement backward toward the 


jungle is manifest today, Ben Hooper, Chair. 


man of-the U. S. Railroad Labor Board, 
declared yesterday before the Illinois As- 
“It is a weak 
government that does not provide some 
method for the adjustment of labor con- 
troversies in the essential industries with- 
out permitting them to be fought out be- 
parties.”—Chicago 


sociation of Insurance Agents. 


tween the immediate 
Tribune, March 7. 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 
‘The Christian Home Orphanage. 


Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, will have rounded out forty 
years of service in behalf of orphan and 
destitute children on March 16th. This great 
institution, known in all parts of the coun- 
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try, has been built up and maintained whol- 
ly by the voluntary contributions of the peo- 
ple. It has no other means of support. It 
cares for a daily average of more than two 
hundred children, received from all parts of 
the country, and also conducts a hospital 
department, a department for aged, depend- 
ent women, and a department for the crip- 
pled and deformed. At present a most seri- 
ous epidemic of flu has stricken the Home, 
more than one hundred being sick, many of 
them seriously. Funds are badly needed to 
help meet the expense of this onslaught, 
and to help keep the work from debt. Every 
department of the institution is crowded, 
and appeals are made to the people to help. 
It is hoped that. Fortieth Anniversary of- 
fering to this work will relieve a pressing 


situation which, if long continued, will work 


serious injury to the Orphanage. Send 
something to help these little ones. Address 
The Christian Home Orphanage, Council 


Bluffs, lowa.—Contributed. 


_ TRANSPORTATION SHORTAGE DEPRIVES PEOPLE OF COAL WHILE 
RAILROADS VIOLATE FRANCHISE PROVISIONS. 


By Edgar Wallace, 


A, F. of L. 


The railroads of the courty secured val- 
uable franchises from the federal govern- 


ment, state governments and local govern- 


ments. In addition most of the roads re- 
ceived valuable subsidies, gifts of right of 
.way, gifts of vast acreages of land on each 
side of the railroad and extending miles 
back. 


The condition under which they received 
franchises is that they furnish adequate 
transportation facilities to develop and to 
supply the country through which they 
operate. 

There are no conditions in the franchises 
as to what circumstances shall obtain in 
order that they may furnish adequate trans- 
portation facilities. The country, the cities, 
the towns, depend for their daily supply of 
necessities upon the full rendition of the 


services the railroads have contracted to 


= 


render in return for the franchises and the 
subsidies that went with the franchises. 
The cities of the east and of the north 
are suffering because of an inadequate coal 
supply. The mines of the country are com- 
‘petent and willing to furnish a sufficient 
supply. Transportation has broken down. 
The reason for the breakdown of transpor- 


_tation is the fact that a disagreement as to 


f 
i 


6 


* 
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‘ a 


the terms of wages and conditions of em- 
ployment arose between the managers of 


_ the railroads and the men competent to keep 


the railroads in efficient condition. 
Without entering into the merits of the 


dispute between the employers and em- 


ployes we can make one assertion that we 
consider indisputable, i. e., that the rail- 
roads are bound by their franchises and 
by their acceptance of subsidies and other 


: ¥ eae nents and privileges to furnish ade- 
ie = 


| bee ei 


Legislative Committee. 


quate service to the people of the sections 
they are supposed to supply and serve. 


The public or the government cannot and 
should not seek to determine what is a fair 
wage or what should be considered accept- 
able conditions of employment or what the 
railroads might consider as the maximum 
wage or conditions they are willing to agree 
to. 


The public has a right to demand and in- 
sist upon an adequate transportation serv- 
ice. This, it is evident, the railroads are 
not in position to give. 


During the dispute between the railroad 
management and their employes the govern- 
ment did see fit to intervene. The Presi- 
dent of the United States offered what he 
considered a fair solution of the differences. 
The railroad workers accepted the Presi- 
dent’s plan of settlement.* Others, and 
among those some of the principal roads sup- 
plying the most populous sections of our 
country, refused. Then the President of the 
United States made the assertion that his 
proposed settlement was only a “feeler” to 
see if it could bring about resumption of 
adequate railroad transportation. 


As a matter of fact, the representatives of 
the railroad workers were called upon to 
recede from most of their protests against 
reduction of wages and changes of working 
conditions which precipitated the strike, 
but they were assured by agents of the 
President, if not by the President himself, 
that if they would so recede pressure would 
be brought to bear upon the railroad man- 
agements; that these latter would be forced 
to accept and compromise; and on that un- 
derstanding the representatives of the rail- 
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road workers accepted the President’s prop- 
osition. 


Now the government professes to be ab- 
solutely unable to restore adequate trans- 
portation facilities broken down because of 
the fact that the railroad managements are 
not able to secure competent men to keep 
their railroad machinery in repair and in 
condition that will secure sufficient and ef- 
ficient service. Because of the fact that 
these men representing a comparative few 
of the citizenry of the country are deter- 
mined to have their own will without con- 
sidering the needs of the country on their 
contract with the citizens of the country, 
people are suffering for the want of coal. 
In some of our cities men and women are 
actually dying from disease brought about 
by insufficient fuel to keep their places of 
abode warm. All over the country the price 
of fuel is so high as to be almost prohibi- 
tive. 

The government has continued its pres- 
sure, not against the managers who refuse 
to accept the solution offered by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and his advisers, 
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but. against the men who at a sacrifice, ac- 
cepted the President’s proposition. The 
Constitution of the country has: been abro- 
gated in order to bring pressure against 


and to defeat the purpose of the men, the 


purpose being to enforce the condition laid 
down by the executive. But the govern- 
ment refuses to take any action to force 
the management of the railroads to furnish 
adequate transportation in spite of the fact 
that these are under contract with the gov- 
ernment and under obligations to the people 
to furnish such adequate facilities. 


- To supply the necessities of the people is 
the supreme duty of government except 
when to do so would interfere with some 
of the esteemed privileges of a class that 
holds. itself above government, above its 
own obligations and above honor itself, for 


on promises to furnish in return necessary 
service and then refusing to be held by the 
same. 


*Many of the railroad managers accepted . 


the President’s plan of settlement. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS; STATE FEDERATIONS, 
CITY CENTRAL BODIES. 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sirs and Brothers: 

During the past year the Committee on 
Education of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Workers’ Education Bureau 
co-operated under a temporary agreement. 
A number of conferences were held, the re- 


sults of which were reported to the Execu- © 


tive Council from time to time and to the 
forty-second annual convention held in Cin- 
cinnati, That convention approved the work 
thus far accomplished and directed the Com- 
mittee on Education to continue conferences 
to develop a satisfactory plan under which 
the A. F. of L. would be adequately repre- 
sented in directing the work of the Bureau 
so that the American Federation of Labor 
and the Bureau might continue to co-oper- 
ate. 


Such plans were developed and have been 
approved by the Executive Council. Under 
the terms of this agreement an executive 
committee of nine members was created to 
direct the policies and activity of the Bu- 
reau. The chairman of the Federation Com- 
mittee on Hducation, Mr. Matthew Woll, has 
been elected chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Workers’ Education Bu- 
reau and two other members of our com- 
mittee, Mr. George W. Perkins and Mr. John 
P. Frey, have been elected members of the 
same Executive Committee. 


In accord with the convention instructions 
I wish to commend the work of this Bureau 
to you and your membership for the pur- 
pose of furthering adult workers’ education. 
I earnestly urge all affiliated organizations 
to co-operate in this work through affilia- 
tion with the Bureau. International and na- 


tional labor unions, state federations of la- 
bor, city central bodies, and all labor organ- 
izations directly or indirectly affiliated to 
the A. F. of L. are eligible to membership 
in the Bureau. There is also a provision 
for individual membership. Mr: Spencer 
Miller, Jr., Secretary, Workers’ Education 
Bureau, 465 West 28rd Street, New York 
City, will be glad to furnish full informa- 
tion and data respecting the work of the 
Bureau. It earnestly hoped that you will 
communicate direct with him regarding the 
matter. 


Hoping to hear from you favorably at your , 


early convenience, I am, fraternally yours, 
Saml. Gompers, President, A. F. of L. 


New York, N. Y.—At the regular meeting 


of the Executive Committee of the Work- | 


ers’ Education Bureau, it was decided to 
issue this week the call for the third an- 
nual conference on workers’ education in the 
United States to be held the 14th and 15th 
of April in New York City, under the aus- 
pices of the Workers’ Education Bureau of 
America. ‘Among those present at the HEx- 
ecutive Committee meeting were George W. 
Perkins, President of the International Ci- 
garmakers’ Union, Matthew Woll, President 
International Photoengravers’ Union, who 
with Mr. Perkins came from Chicago, John 
P, Frey, editor of the Molders’ Journal from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, John Brophy, president 
District No. 2 of the United Mine Workers 
of America from Clearfield, Pa., and James 
H. Maurer, president of the Pennsylvania 
State Federation of Labor from Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Delegates are expected to attend the 


~ honor is involved in accepting valuable gifts — 


forthcoming conference from workers’ edu- 
cational enterprises and trade union col- 
leges, as far west as Portland, Ore., and as 
far south as Kansas City, Mo. Among the 
suggestions that have been made is one of 
bringing the Portland Labor College play- 
ers east for the conference to give a series 
of one act plays before the delegates. It 
has also been suggested that the players 
_ might perform en route to New York before 
i groups of working people in some of the 
: larger industrial centers. The Labor Col- 
lege players have already created a most 
favorable impression with their pérform- 
ances in Portland, Ore., and some of the lo- 
cal unions have agreed to assist in defray- 
ing the traveling expenses of their fellow 
workers if the plan is carried out. 


The recent appeal of President Gompers 
to the American labor movement to co-op- 
erate with the Workers’ Educational Bu- 
reau in furthering a program of adult work- 
-ers’ education among their membership has 
already brought a most encouraging re- 
sponse. (A copy of this appeal is enclosed.) 
Some forty or fifty new labor organizations 


A BUBBLE CALLED 


Certain editors have made much of the 

incorporation, ostensibly, by a group of 
_ wage earners of what is known as the Beech 
Grove Union Corporation at Beech Grove, 

Ind. The objects: of the group of wage 

earners who are included in the corporation 

are set forth in the charter situation and 
by-laws as follows: 

To promote a great efficiency of the in- 
dividual workman. 

To imcrease the daily output of the indi- 
vidual. 

ne increase the total production of the 

shop. 

| To increase the profits of the employer. 

| ar To establish a flexible plan for determin- 
ing wages, on a basis which adjust the earn- 
ings of both the employes and employer to 
the number of units of output rather than 
length of time worked. 

To increase the individual earnings of em- 
ployes by first raising the efficiency Of the 
whole organization and reducing the pro- 
duction cost per unit of output. 

One enthusiastic editor writes that “‘capi- 
tal could not propose that program to labor 

_ but may welcome it from labor,” and also 
' reaches the conclusion that ‘‘this is the first 
admission by labor that wages do not come 
| from profits.” 
| ie The comparatively small group of men in- 
| volved in this corporation are not directly 
| in railroad employ. The shop in which they 
are engaged contracts with the railroad for 
repair work. 
The Beech Grove Union Corporation 
stands in the same relation to the railroad, 
_ which in this case is the Big Four, as any 
| other outside contractor. 
a It is interesting to recall that the United 
| States Railroad Labor Board has decided 
| that this form of contract is a violation of 
_ the Transportation Act and specific deci- 
| _ sion in this particular case is looked for at 
| _ an early date. 
a 
| 
| 
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in as many industrial centers have already 
initiated plans for educational work for 
their membership. One international union 
has subscribed a thousand dollars for edu- 
cational service to their. membership in 
their thirteen hundred unions, and another 
union has appropriated money for the pub- 
lication and wide distribution of a series 
of educational hand bills under the general 
direction of the Bureau. 


To keep pace with the extension of the 
workers’ educational movement in this 
country, the Committee approved of the em- 
ployment of a field secretary to assist local 
groups of workingmen in setting up their 
study classes, in making contracts with edu- 
cational institutions for teachers with ex- 
perience in adult education, and in prepar- 
ing the courses of study. 

The need of a regular periodical of the 
bureau was deemed so urgent at this time 
that the committee authorized the issuance 
of a quarterly journal on workers’ educa- 
tion, the first number of which is to appear 
at the time of the next conference. It will 
be entitled ‘““Workers’ Education.” 


A CORPORATION. 


Technically, the difference between the 
Beech Grove Union Corporation and any 
other corporation which contracts to do 
railroad repair work is merely in the num- 
ber of those involved in the corporation. 
In this case, however, those who have 
formed the corporation are undertaking to 
perform the actual work themselves instead 
of hiring others to perform that work. 


The language of their constitution and by- 
laws in reality without meaning. 

Examining the whole situation those who 
are not given to taking too much for granted 
are quite likely to conclude that somewhere 
in the background the hand of the Big Four 
railroads has been at work. 

So far as the individuals in the Beech 
Grove Union Corporation are concerned as 
working men they are not going to change 
their status in life for the better by the act 
of incorporation. As members of the cor- 
poration they may or may not draw divi- 
dends; but as workers they will find them- 
selves involved with the railroad in one way 


. or another over questions that always have 


arisen between employers and employes. By 
the device of incorporation they cannot di- 
vorce themselves from the problem of terms 
and conditions of employment, 

The trade union offers machinery for the 
adjustment of such questions but the cor- 
poration does not. The workers at Beech 
Grove, providing the Railroad Labor Board 
does not destroy their scheme, will even- 
gtually come face to face with questions in- 
volving their earnings in railroad work. As 
a corporation they have divorced themselves 
from their former associates in the railroad 
unions. Whatever issues may develop they 
must meet by themselves. The corporation 
cloak will give them no added strength iv 
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disputing issues with a railroad. The time 
is certain to come when such issues will 
arise unless the befuddled workers in this 
corporation have made up their, minds to 


forever accept such terms and conditions . 


of employment as the railroad may impose. 


It is true that they are not directly in the 
employ of the railroad, but it is equally true 
that all of their work comes from the rail- 
road and, that being the case, it is the word 
of the railroad that will count. 


What they have set forth in their char- 
ter and in their constitution and by-laws is 
of no meaning. What they have written will 
not change the industry in which they are 
engaged. What they have done, however, 
definitely isolates them as a small group in 
a tremendous, industry. The corporation 
which they have formed is a pigmy corpora- 
tion so situated that it must inevitably come 
into conflict with a giant corporation. No 
sane person can have any doubt as to the 
outcome. 


Groups of workers from time immemorial 
have launched schemes of one kind or an- 
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other, calculated to solve quickly all of the 
vexing problems of the human race. The 


tribe of the Utopian has by no means dis-’ 
appeared from the face of the earth. Other 


great schemes of one kind or another con- 
tinue to raise their tiny banners which float 
for a day and then disappear. 


The practical character of the trade union 
movement, the soundness of its policies and 
its philosophy, the truth of its principles 
and the solidarity of its structure are proven 
by its long record of service and achieve- 
ments and by its continuously AT OBE IS 
strength and influence. 


There doubtless will always be those who 
will go chasing rainbows; and there is no 
need to regret this because it is but one 
of the expressions of the diversity of char- 
acter found throughout the human race. 


Meanwhile, the great masses who think 
constructively and who act in accordance 


with proven facts and sound principles move _ 


on, gaining each day some improvement for 
all.—Samuel Gompers in the ‘‘American Fed- 
erationist.” 


MOTHER’S EMPLOYMENT AND INFANT MORTALITY. 
U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau. 


New evidence bearing upon the question 
of the influence of the industrial employ- 
ment of mothers upon infant mortality will 
be made available in a report entitled “In- 
fant Mortality, Results of a Field Study in 
Baltimore, Md., Based on Births in One 
Year” soon to be issued by the Department 
of Labor through the Children’s Bureau. 
The material relates to births in Baltimore 
in one year and includes in regard to each 
infant information as to mother’s employ- 
ment, nationality, economic status, type of 
infant feeding, and other details that might 
throw light upon the infant mortality rate. 


The evidence indicates that the mother’s 
employment away from nome either during 
the months immediately preceding the con- 
finement or during the infant’s first year of 
life is detrimental to the infant’s health. 
The employment of the mother, during preg- 
nancy was found to be associated with a 
markedly high stillbirth rate, a high rate of 
premature births, a high mortality rate dur- 
ing the first month of life, and a high mor- 
tality from causes peculiar to early infancy 
—-causes which are directly related to the 
health of the mother before birth. The still- 
birth rate among births to mothers who 
were gainfully employed in industrial pur- 
suits during the year preceding the birth 
was over twice as high as the rate among 
births to mothers who were not so employed 
during that period. Of the births to these 
mothers 6.7 per cent were stillbirths, as 
compared with only 3 per cent of the births 
to mothers not employed. Of the live births 
to mothers employed away from home 6.2 
per cent are premature, as compared with 
5.7 per cent of those to mothers not so em- 
ployed. The mortality rate during the first 


month of:life was 77.3 per 1,000 among the 
babies of mothers employed away from 
home, or nearly twice the rate, 33.9, among 
the babies of mothers who were not so em- 
ployed; and the mortality rate from causes 
peculiar to early infancy among babies of 
mothers employed away from home was 57, 
as compared with a rate of 37.2 among 
babies of mothers not so employed. 


The common belief that the employment 
of the mother is especially harmful if con- 
tinued until a short time prior to the. con- 
finement is confirmed by this new evidence. 
Among the births to mothers employed 
away from home in industrial occupations 
the excess mortality from stillbirth and from 
causes peculiar to early infancy was greater 
in the cases of mothers whose work con- 
tinued until just previous to the confine- 
ment. It is of interest in this connection 
that nearly 40 per cent of the mothers who 
were employed away from home worked 


until within two months, and 25 per cent till 


within two. weeks, of the confinement period. 


The employment of the mother too soon 
after confinement also appears to be a fac- 
tor in the infant mortality rate. The mor- 
tality rate among the babies included in this 
study whose mothers were employed away 
from home during the babies’ first year of 
life was found to be one and one-half times 


the rate among babies of mothers not so 


employed. In determining this figure al- 


‘' lowance has been made for the fact that the 


mothers who are employed are largely of 
nationality and income groups in which the 
mortality rates from mother causes than the 
mother’s employment are high. 


Breast feeding is a principal element of 


i 


~~ 


care denied the baby whose mother works 
away from home. A much larger proportion 
of the infants of mothers employed away 
from home were artificially fed than-~ of 
those whose mothers did not work. That 
this artificial feeding has serious conse- 
quences is apparent from the fact that the 


_ mortality among artificially fed babies aver- 


ages between three and four times that 
among breast-fed babies. 


That the low earnings of the father bear 


the principle responsibility for the employ- 


ment of the mother is shown by the marked 
contrast between the several income groups 
in respect to the proportion of mothers em- 
ployed. Of the mothers in families in which 


the fathers earned less than $450, 29.2 per 


cent were gainfully employed away from 


home during pregnancy, while only 1.2 per 
cent of the mothers in families in which the 


fathers’ earnings were $1,250 or over were 
so employed at that period. The contrast is 


equally striking in the case of employment 


following the birth. Of the mothers in 
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homes in which the fathers’ earnings were 
less than $450, 22.1 per cent were gainfully 
employed away from home during the in- 
fant’s first year of life, as compared with 
only .6 per cent of the mothers in homes in 
which the fathers’ earnings were $1,250 or 
The greater prevalence of mother’s 
employment in the low income’ groups is 
evidently a factor in the high infant mor- 
tality rate which characterizes families with 
low incomes. ; 


Previous reports of the Children’s Bureau 
on infant mortality have shown a definite 
connection between income and infant mor- 
tality. As the income increases, the infant 
death rate decreases. This Baltimore study, 
based on a larger group than the previous 
studies, permits a closer analysis of the 
single factor of employment of mothers. 
The importance of this factor may be rea- 
lized from the fact that even within the 
same income groups the mortality rate is 
higher for babies whose mothers are em- 
ployed outside the home. 


CANAL EMPLOYES ASK HARDING TO RESCIND EXECUTIVE ORDER 
REDUCING THEIR COMPENSATION. 


By International Labor News Service. 


- Washington, D. C., March 20.—President 
Harding has ignored, nullified, and violated 


the Panama Canal Act passed by Congress 


in 1912 by his executive order reducing the 
compensation of employes on the Canal. 


_ That is the conclusion of the Panama Canal 


and Panama Railroad employes, whose rep- 
resentative, W. C. Hushing, has submitted 
the facts in the case to the President and 


__ asked for correction. 


Employees of the Panama Canal read with 


' dismay the order of the President, effective 


January 1, 1922, that charges should in fu- 
ture be made for rent, fuel, electric current, 


-_ water, and services in connection with quar- 


_ resentative 


nor Morrow of the Canal Zone. 


ters. These perquisites were part of the 
compensation provided by Congress for 
American citizens accepting service in the 
Canal Zone. 

In protesting against the executive order 
Mr. Hushing incurred the ill will of Gover- 
His dismiss- 
al as an employee of the government fol- 
lowed. Since then the Canal employes 
have maintained Mr. Hushing as their rep- 
in Washington. A year has 
passed. No correction has been made by 
the President. During that time the lack 


_of wisdom of those responsibie for the execu- 


tive order has been demonstrated. 


§ 
rs 


5 


It is 
felt by Panama employes that a correction 
is necessary, from the standpoint of public 
policy if for no other reason. 

Must Have Competence. 


Without competent workmen the Panama 
Ganal cannot be operated, no matter how 


many high salaried officers the government 


may send down. Workmen have been leav- 
ing steadily during the year and new work- 
men are harder to get on the present basis 


of compensation. The governor says in his 
1922 report that “the ratio of acceptances to 
tenders of employment was 35 per, cent, as 
compared with 73 per cent in 1921 and 58 
per cent in 1920.” 

For fourteen months employes have been 
paying rent and have not received the full 
25 per cent differential in wages which the 
law provides. In his letter to President 
Harding Mr. Hushing says: 

“These conditions will continue for at 
least another year and the leaders of the 
employes realize that it will be impossible 
for them to induce the employes to remain 
in the service.” 

Governor Morrow himself, in a statement 
to the Senate Committee quoted in the let- 
ter to President Harding, says: 

“If it is not corrected, we are sure to lose 
many of the best of them (employes), and 
are going to find it increasingly difficult to 
replace them. The situation is one that can- 
not be faced with confidence by the respon- 
sible executive officer charged with the op- 
eration of all the governmental and business 
functions of the Panama Canal.” 


The Broken Law. 

Referring to order, regulations and ordi- 
nances for the operation of the Panama 
Canal, the Act of 1912 expressly stated that 
they “are hereby ratified and confirmed as 
valid and binding until Congress shall other- 
wise provide,” and (Section 14) “the right 
to alter, amend, or repeal any or all of its 
provisions, or to extend, modify, or, annul 
any rule or regulation made under its author- 
ity is expressly reserved.” In spite of these 
provisions of the law the president has as- 
sumed authority to cut wages and eliminate 
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other forms of compensation of employes. 

In calling attention to the law, the 
Panama Canal employees, through their rep- 
resentative, quote opinions of the Attorney 
General, and show that legislation is asked 
in other matters of similar nature not affect- 
ing workmen. For instance, executive of- 
ficers of the government have no authority 
to lease property of the government unless 
authorized to do so by Congress. A bill is 
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now in Congress providing for leasing of 
coaling plants on the Canal Zone. The leas- 
ing of government houses to employes is 
equally a matter of congressional action, 
say the employes, and if done without 
Congressional sanction is illegal. 
and other reasons equally good the Presi- 
dent is asked to rescind his executive order 
relating to reduced compensation for Pana- 
ma Canal employes. es 


DON’T TOLERATE DIVISION. 


Big interests, the privileged few, and 
profiteers since the beginning of recorded 
time have developed a false psychology in 
the minds and hearts of the workers, which 
is studiously kept alive. 


Hired political economists wrote a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago alleged scientific 
principles into the text books of colleges 
and other seats of learning, such as the iron 
law of wages and the immutable law of sup- 
ply and demand, and they have been kept 
there ever since. These doctrines were 
false when written and are untrue today. 
The trade union philosophy has proved this. 
The cold storage and trusts and combina- 
tions of big interests have disproved their 
theories of supply and demand and the iron 
law of wages. 


The workers are kept divided fighting and 
hating each other by subtle, cunningly de- 
vised propaganda, appealing to racial feel- 
ings and religious and political prejudices, 
judiciously broadcasted among them. The 
farmer is told the cause of his ills is high 
wages of the industrial workers; the in- 
dustrial workers are told the farmer is the 
cause of the shortage and high cost of agri- 
cultural produce. Both sides too often be- 
lieve these villainous misstatements. 


If a railroad bridge burns during a strike 


the workers are pilloried in the press and 
their leader. is mobbed and sometimes 
lynched. After the strike it invariably de- 
velops that the bridge was fired by live 
coals from faulty fire beds in run-down en- 
gines, or by a hired strikebreaker for the 
purpose of turning the public mind against 
the workers. 

False accusations are circulated against 
local and international officers and members 
for the purpose of causing distrust, misgiv- 
ing, and lack of faith in the trade union 
movement. 


This can be remedied if members now or- 
ganized would resolve not to believe stories 


For these — 


circulated against labor, its officers, and — 


members until investigation proves them 
guilty; agree to sink all personal differences 
growing out of race, religion or politics and 
unite on the economic field in the trade 
union movement for fair wages, shorter 
hours, and better working conditions; stop 
knocking; let the sunlight of human kind- 


ness take the place of distrust and hatred; 


stop doing thé things that benefit only the 
big interests, privileged few, and _ the 
profiteers; and devote our efforts at least 
on the economic field to the turtherance of 
the best interests of men and women who 
toil for their livelihood. 


BIG SUGAR TRUST BILL PAID BY CONGRESS, BUT STEEL WORKERS’ 
CLAIM IS QUIETLY FORGOTTEN. 
By International La bor News Service 
be asked why the trusts had so many spe- 


‘Washington, D. C.—The cane sugar trust 
claimed the government owed it $2,000,000. 


' Bethlehem steel workers claimed $1,600,- 
000 as an unpaid war-time award of the 
War Labor, Board. 

The sugar barons got their money. 

The steel workers were just forgotten. 

Yards of space was filled in the Con- 
gressional Record pleading the sugar trust 
claim to restitution of $2,000,000 lost in deal- 
ings in Argentine sugar when the govern- 
ment stopped supporting the price of 26 
cents a pound fixed by the trust, which got 
the money. | 

Not one line appeared arguing for the 
government’s payment of the award of the 
War Labor Board of July 31, 1918, for $1,- 
600,000 in favor of certain employes of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. 

What’s the explanation? Before the next 
session of Congress many Congressmen will 


cial pleaders and why the wage earners, 
whose award had remained unpaid since 
1918, could not get justice, even though 


their bill had a favorable committee report. 


Will it be enough to reply to this question 


as did one man who followed legislative 


“The appropriation for payment of the 
award to the steel workers probably would 
have been made during the session if the 
steel interests had given the word, but they 
didn’t give the word, and nobody was par- 
ticularly interested.” f 

Nobody has said a word against the jus- 
tice of the claim of the steel workers who la- 


bored during the war at wages fixed by the — 
War Labor Board, but who did not receive — 
all the wages awarded. A bare majority — 


passed the appropriation for the sugar inter- 
ests. Assuming that this sweet restitution 


was reasonable and just, it is nevertheless © 


. . jurisdiction thereof, 
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interesting to compare the clean and unques- 
tioned claim of the steel workers, with the 
involved and technical claims of the sugar 
interests and then wonder why no champion 
arose for the steel workers. 

Insight into sugar trust character is af- 
forded because of a war between the beet 
sugar barons and the cane sugar trust. 
Their war is over tariff, but the Bethlehem 
workers can learn something neveretheless. 

Says the beet sugar trust of the cane 
sugar trust: 

“The sinuous trail of insincerity and equi- 
vocation winds its slimy way through every 
sentence of the refiners’ letter, and after 
-splotching every page * * * ” 

“The refining exploiters have 
_searcely a fair is honest sentence 
years * * #* 

“The rapacity - these Cuban producers,” 
who have “fattened on high prices,’ because 
of the “Cuban ability to bleed us.” 

Says the cane sugar trust of the beet 
sugar trust: . 

“It is a common thing to see little tots 


uttered 
in 20 


with long sharp knives cutting tops from 
beets, in many cases working from 6 o’clock 
in the morning until nearly dark, with only a 
short stop for lunch. 

“The beet sugar trust is levying a tariff 
of two cents a pound on the sugar consumer 
and taking big profits * * * 

“The beet sugar trust made profits large 
enough to bulld nine or ten factories, invest 
millions in other RCP pay dividends 
of 40 to 50 per cent. * * 

“The beet sugar trust is robbing the beet 
farmers and refusing to give them fair pay 
for their beets.” 

These are the people who have so many 
champions in Congress to see that nothing 
shall interfere with profits and dividends 
while the claims of honest workmen for 
wages earned under contract are allowed 
to sink into oblivion. 

“Sugar is sweet,” says one reporter. 

“Sugar is an aid to fermentation,” or 


| another. ' 


Maybe the next Congress will have a kick 
in it! 


LABOR AND DEMOCRACY. 


It is written in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator, with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” 


And set forth in the 14th Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States: 


_ “Section 1. 
ized in the United States, and subject to the 
are citizens of the 
United States and of the State in which they 
reside. No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States. 
Nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty or property without due process 
of law, nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” ' 


With these and other fundamental prin- 
ciples of a like character ‘established for 
guidance of government in the relationship 
of people within a government, founded and 
holding such views of rights and of liberty, 
as stated above, it would seem to the aver- 
age citizen that nothing further should be 
this boon to mankind. "However, the selfish- 
ness, greed and ambitions cf man have de- 
creed otherwise. 


Since these words of the Declaration of 
Independence and of the Constitution of the 
United States, as herein set forth, were 
adopted, it has required, and there has been 
constant and continuous struggle on the 


_. part of the masses of our country to reap 


All persons born or natural-. 


the full benefit of their meaning. This has 
not been accomplished owing to the organ- 
ized and consolidated units of great poten- 
tial forces, such as the banking and em- 
ploying groups, who have taken it upon 
themselves to interpret and construe the 
scope of rights and liberty which the people 
are permitted to enjoy under the declared 
rights and constitutional law of our land, 
and who, so far, have withstood through 
their political and economic power the ef- 
forts of the people to dislodge them from 
this unlawful, unfair and unjust position of 
dictation and domination that creates and 
makes distinctions between groups of citi- 
zens in the exercise of rights and liberties 
within government. However, through the 
organized labor movement principally, pro- 
gress and great strides have been made to- 
ward putting into practice our fundamental 
law as it is written. 


When we take into consideration that in 
the beginning of our government for wage 
earners to form an organization or even talk 
to one another for the betterment of their 
economic condition, was a conspiracy pun: 
ishable by a sentence to jail; that as late as 
1828 there were twenty thousand men in 
the jails of Massachusetts, New York and 
Pennsylvania for debt, the contraction of 
which through sickness or unemployment 
was no excuse; that human bsings were 
held in bondage until the early sixties; that 
there was little or no political or economic 
action by the wage earners as a group pre- 
vious to the civil war; thot wage earners 
were compelled to form their organizations 
in secret at the risk of great sacrifice and 
suffering to themselves and their families, 
we can readily realize by contrasting those 
conditions and times with the conditions and 
times of today. what a powerful factor the 
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organized labor movement has been through 
the American Federation of Labor in push- 
ing forward the goal of equality of those 
rights and opportunities now enjoyed by the 
more favored groups within government. 
This continuous effort put forth by or- 
ganized labor to emancipate the masses is 


in itself so vital; so valuable and so far- 
reaching to the individual and to the home 
that no wage earner should hesitate to en- 
roll himself or herself under the Banner of 
the American Federation of Labor and take 
up its slogan of agitate, organize and edu- 

cate. 


UNIONS LEAD UPWARD. 


If there were no trade unions there would 
be no great development of industry, trade, 
and commerce in this or any other country. 
It is the consuming power of the masses 
which keeps the wheels of industry in con- 
stant revolution. The masses consume in 
accord with the wages received. 


Periods of unemployment are caused by 


underconsumption, which is usually referred 
to as overproduction. Underconsumption is 
caused by the workers not receiving in 
wages enough to consume that which they 
produce. The only sure remedy for unem- 
ployment and periods of industrial and com- 
mercial stagnation is better wages for the 
consuming masses. 

There is no power on earth by which 
wages can be increased and maintained ex- 
cept through united effort and collective 
bargaining in our trade unions. 

The rich are in the small minority and 
consequently they do not keep the wheels 
of industry in constant motion. It is the 
wage earners who by force of number do 
the great bulk of the consuming. 

The sooner big interests and trade union 
opponents and non-union advocates realize 
this fact and encourage instead of discour- 
age the trade union movement the sooner 
we shall be on the road to prevention of 
long periods of unemployment. with its 
frightful suffering and consequent depres- 
sion in trade and commerce. 

In countries where there is no organized 
labor movement wages are lowest and the 
hours of labor longest and there is no gen- 
eral prosperity for anyone except politicians 
‘and the privileged few. In countries where 
wages are highest and the hours of labor 
shortest civilization has reached its highest 


peak and general prosperity ae the volume 
of business industrially, commercially, and 
financially is greater than all other coun- 
tries operating under the low wage and 
long hour system. There is no formidable 
labor movement in China; there is no pros- 
perity there. The same can be said of kin- 
dred countries. If low wages and long hours 
make for industrial and commercial great- 
ness China would be leading the world in- 
stead of the United States, where wages 
are highest and the hours shortest, occupy- 
ing that proud position. 

No legislation and no fine spun. high 
sounding resolutions ever have or;ever will 
prevent periods of unemployment with the 
consequent industrial and commercial stag- 
nation. 

Some day in not far distant future these ~ 
economic facts will be recognized: and the 
trade union movement will be regarded as 
a highty force working for the good of all 
mankind and as a stabilizing force which 
is protecting and advancing modern civiliza- 
tion. Then all right-minded and liberty-lov- 
ing, progressive people will hail our move- 
ment and proclaim it a blessing to mankind. 

In the righteous march in the direction 
of the doctrine which declares for the great- 
est good to the greatest number the trade 
union movement will lead undaunted and 
unafraid. It has no fears for its own ex- 
istence and never doubts its ability to ful- 
fill all of its self-imposed obligations and 
looks forward to the day when a grateful 
people will recognize and proclaim its use- 
fulness and power for good. 

The trade union movement stands for jus- 
tice, equality, happiness, and good will to all 
mankind. 


MANY EMPLOYERS EVADE WORKERS’ INSURANCE LAWS. 


Widespread evasion by employers of the 
insurance requirements of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws has deprived many thousands 
of injured workmen and their dependents 
of the compensation due them, “resulting 
‘again and again in an utter breakdown of 
protective machinery in the very hour of 
need,’ according to a statement today by 
Secretary John B. Andrews of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation. 

Insurance in state funds must be made the 
exclusive method of industrial accident in- 
surance, Dr. Andrews asserts, if recalcitrant 
employers are to be detected and forced to 
obey the law, not only in justice to the wage 
earners but also to all other employers. 

“In New York,” he continues, “it has been 


officially estimated that 20,000 employers 
subject to the compensation law are unin- 
sured. In Pennsylvania alone the number 
of uninsured employers is placed by the 
state insurance department at 50,000. 
Wherever intensive surveys have been 
undertaken similar distressing conditions of 
law evasion by employers have been 
revealed.” 

Dr. Andrews cites as typical the case of a 
New York laborer who was killed while en- 
gaged in demolishing a building. 

‘He was survived,” he says, “by a widow 
with four children, one of whom was born 
after the father’s death. The other children 
were 4, 3 and 2 years of age—the widow, 28. 
Compensation 


amounting to $7,500 was — 


awarded, but nothing could be colleeted be- 


cause the employer had failed to insure his 
risk and was, moreover, insolvent. This 
is just one of thousands of tragedies caused 
every year by employers throughout the 
country who manage to evade detection and 
violate the law. Even though guilty em- 
ployers are sent to prison, as has happened 
in a few cases in New York, the injured em- 
ploye is still without redress and must suf- 
fer total loss of his compensation.”’ 

A recent inquiry made by the Association 
for Labor Legislation among state work- 
men’s compensation boards, according to the 
statement, indicates that though the evil is 
recognized as existent in every case, not 
even the best informed and aggressive of- 
ficials have devised completely satisfactory 


remedies. 


“Several experienced administrative of- 
ficials,’ Dr. Andrews states, “now join in 
the conclusion that the most promising 
method of bringing law evading employers 
into line is through exclusive state funds for 
accident insurance like that in operation in 
Ohio and six other states and proposed in 
bills pending in several state legislatures, 
including the Lockwood Committee bill in 
New York. 


THIS IS REAL CONFIDENCE. 
For downright bravado, nerve and de- 


; fiance of law, leave it to an Arkansas rail- 


road mob. 

The mayor of Marshall, Ark., notifies the 
state legislative investigating committee in- 
viting it to come to Marshall and ‘‘take the 
testimony of our best citizens.” 

He continues: “If the matter was to do 


over again we would do the same that we 


1 


paper puts it naively, 


did * mK)? 

“Citizens’ organizations” are still being 
formed “to assist,” as an Arkansas: news- 
“in protecting the 
railroad property,’ which, however, needs no 
protection from anything except derelict lo- 
comotives. 


FARMERS MUST CONTROL THEIR 
SPOKESMEN. 
Farmers National Council. 
Naturally all the farm organizations hav- 
ing headquarters at Washington have en- 
dorsed and worked for the minor farm 
measures which have been before Congress 


such as the Voigt Anti-filled Milk Bill and 


the Truth in Fabric Bill. The record of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation at Wash- 
ington shows, however, that farmers have 
themselves to blame, in a large measure for 
what happened to them at the National Cap- 
itol. The American Farm Bureau Feder- 


ation, supported no one knows how, has con- 


tinuously opposed most of the vitally im- 
portant farm legislation and backed most 
of the big measures and policies which are 
destructive of farmers’ prosperity. Farmers 
who are members of State Farm Bureau 


_ Federations should check up on their na- 
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tional officers and should plan during the 
summer to organize by counties and states 
so as to get control of the machinery of 
the state and national organizations and 
elect progressive fearless men who will pro- 
tect the interests of the farmers at the Na- 
tional and State Capitols, instead of playing 
the game of the big financial interests. It 
is unfortunate that the National Grange and 
the National Board of Farm Organizations 
and the National Farmers’ Union have not 
endorsed the Norris-Sinclair Marketing Bill, 
though not one of them has opposed this 
measure with any vigor. 


Farmers have a double responsibility with 
reference to the National Congress: First, 
to forget party labels in primartes and elec- 
tions and to send to Congress men and 
women who will represent the farmers and 
protect the farmers’ just rights in legisla- 
tion without regard to party whip and Wall 
Street manipulation, and second, to control 
their representatives at the National Cap- 
itol and compel them to fight aggressively 
for legislation to protect farmers’ rights and 
to fight without fear or favor measures 
which are injurious to farmers. 


FORMER GOVERNOR HARDING OF RE- 
SERVE BOARD URGES SECRECY. 


Governor Harding of the Federal Reserve 
Board, in closing this meeting said: 

‘““T would suggest, gentlemen, that you be 
careful not to give out anything about any 
discussion of discount rates. That is one 
thing there ought not to be any previous 
discussion about, because it disturbs every- 
body, and if people think rates are going to 
be advanced, there will be an immediate 
rush to get into the banks before the rates 
are put up and the policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board is that that is one thing we 
never discuss with a newspaper man.” 

In opening the meeting, Governor Harding 
said: 

“Every effort should be made to stimu- 
ate necessary production, especially of food 
products, and to avoid waste.” He also said: 


“We can restrict credit and expand produc- 
tion, letting the expansion of production 
proceed at a greater rate than the restric- 
tion of credit, and we are then working 
along in the right direction.” 

Then the former Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency Crissinger, recently appointed Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, broke 
loose and criticized the plan saying: 

“Falling prices and high interest rates 
are never twin sisters of prosperity. I can- 
not too emphatically say that I do not be- 
lieve deflation in currency and credits can 
go hand in hand without a regime of high 
interest rates without imposing great and 
dangerous hardships upon the people.” 

“Tt is very clear that if we find it.im- 
possible under the present circumstances to 
increase the volume of production of the 
most essential articles, the only thing for us 
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to do is to reduce ‘consumption of those 
articles.” . 

This expose shows that Governor Harding 
deliberately attempted to break the market 
for farm products and to put across a 
policy of deflation which spelt ruin for 
farmers. It ig quite true that we had to 
get down from the high prices of war times, 
but equally true that the reduction should 
have been brought about gradually, over a 
period of several years—and that the gov- 
ernment should have paid off the net Na- 
tional debt before it attempted deflation 
so that rich creditors of the nation should 
bear their just share of the cost of defla- 
tion, instead of benefiting so enormously 
as the big creditors, that is, the big financial 
interests have done by deflation. 

At this Federal Reserve Bank meeting 
John Skelton Williams, who at that time 
(1920) was Comptroller of the Currency, 
said: 

“Before we leave this question, Mr. Alex- 
ander, as you suggest a 7 per cent rate, do 
you not think that one of the effects of a 
7 per cent rate as a minimum rate for all 
banks would be to discourage essential in- 
dustries? Six per cent is the maximum rate 
in New York except on bonds and certain 
other things. A small bank might have an 
application from an essential industry and 
it would realize that if it were to lend to 
that industry the accommodation that it 
needed it could only reimburse itself at the 
higher rate or at a loss. It would have to 
charge that essential industry 6 per cent 
and would have to pay 7 per cent and there 
would therefore be no inclination to extend 
the accommodation at a loss even to an 
essential industry. On the other hand, if 
you put the rate at 7 per cent, that would 
not deter the profiteers who are making 
70 per cent profit, 20 per cent or 50 per 
cent. My apprehension and wonder is wheth- 
er a higher rate of interest would not in 
the long run discourage the essential pro- 
ducers and at the same time have no ef- 
fect at all upon the profiteers, upon the 
men who are making exorbitant and ex- 
tortionate profits.” 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS MADE ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT PROFIT. 
Mr. John T. Scott of the Dallas Bank, Said: 
“We cannot hope to correct the situation 
in a day or a month or in six months—we 
are making in the neighborhod of 100 per 
cent on our capital.” 
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Mr. Wesley C. McDowell, of the Minne- 
apolis Reserve Bank, said: 

“It seems to me that now is a poor time 
to penalize the little fellow....The Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis is making 
$10,000 a day. Is that profiteering when 
they have been using our money without 
any interest ever since it started? Is the 
Federal Reserve Board going to be put in | 
the same class as the sugar profiteer and 
the manufacturer who has been making 
big money?....So I say again, it does not 
seem to me that now is the proper time to 
increase our rate. We want to cure that 
unrest out there more than we do anything 
else. We want to stop some of this high 
finance in politics, in business.” 

Mr. John Perris, of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, advocating calling loans 
aggregating two billion dollars to prepare 
for fall business and said: 

“The way to meet that problem is to 
bring about in the next three or four months 
a definite amount of contraction which 
would permit us to expand correspondingly 
in the fall. If it were possible for every 
bank in the country to reduce its loans 
during the next three or four months to the 
extent, say of ten per cent, there would be 
a total expansion in the fall possible of ap- 
proximately $2,000,000,000.” 

The policy of deflation of the Federal 
Reserve Board costs farmers in two years 
over fourteen billion dollars through de- 
creasing the prices they received for their 
products. It is quite clear that, farmers 
have only begun to pay the full prices for 
this terrible and criminal policy of de- 
flation. 


METHOD OF FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
DEFLATION POLICY REVEALED. 


A recent issue of the Manufacturers’ 
Record gives part of the minutes of a secret 
session of the Federal Reserve Board with 
the Federal Advisory Council and Class “A” 
Directors of the Federal Reserve Banks held 
in Washington on May 18, 1920, at which 
plans were made to curtail credit, advance 
interest rates, reduce the volume of busi- 
ness and it was discussed whether this In- 
terstate Commerce Commission should be 
urged to increase freight rates. According 
to the record, it took thirty-seven closely 
typewritten pages, thirteen inches long to 
cover the day’s discussion on raising rates 
and restricting credit. 


Compilation of Labor News 


By the A. F. of L. News Service. 
RAIL SHOP EMPLOYES ARE RESISTING MODERN FEUDALISTS. 


Locked-out railroad shop men are exhibit- 
ing a solidarity and courage that should en- 
list every lover of justice to their cause. 
These workers, numbering approximately 


150,000, are now in their ninth month of 
idleness because of the sordid profits-seek- 
ing policy of stock jugglers and financiers. 


What was a strike on July 1 has since de- 


ri 


_United States. 


inadequate labor management. 
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veloped into a lock-out by this greedy group, 
who ordered their managers to reject a set- 
tlement proposed by the President of the 
Later they rejected the 
“Baltimore agreement,” that has been ac- 
cepted by the Baltimore & Ohio, the New 
York Central lines, and more than 100 other 
railroads. 


The financiers, speaking through their 
agents, declare former employes must re- 
turn under anti-union conditions. They re- 
fuse to recognize collective bargaining and 
will treat workers as individuals. 


The railroads’ debasing policy has re- 
sulted in a coal shortage that has brought 
suffering, disease and death to the nation. 
Only recently the President of the United 
States virtually made the same charge. 


The shop men struck because they were 
being ground to pieces between the railroads 
and the railroad labor board. The latter 
forced the rate for track laborers to 23 cents 
an hour. This is a sample of the board’s wage 
policy. 

While resisting the board’s assault on liv- 
ing standards the shop men were called 
upon to face a flank attack by the railroads 
which began contracting their construction 
and repair work to private corporations. 

As the railroad labor board has no juris- 
diction over these corporations the rail- 
roads’ trickery resulted in longer hours, 
lower wages and a lowering of working 
standards. 

The financiers believed they had evolved 
a perfect system. The transportation law 
guarantees them a profit on railroad in- 
vestments, with no check on the money they 
spend for supplies with corporations they 
control. They also believed unionism was 
destroyed and peonage established through 
their contracting with “paper” corporations. 

Before this attack on living standards and 
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gouging of the people, the railroad labor 
board stood helpless. It lacked the cour- 
age to make a ringing appeal to the Ameri- 
can public as did Chairman Hooper when he 
pleaded for popular approval of the rail- 
roads’ strikebreakers. 


Among the railroads now denying justice 
to employes are: Pennsylvania, Lehigh Val- 
ley, Atlantic Coast Line, Delaware & Hudson, 
Southern Pacific, Rock Island, Burlington, 
Santa Fe, Norfolk & Western, and New York, 
New Haven & Hartford. These roads re- 
veal their hypocrisy. When they want fa- 
vorable legislation they talk of ‘‘serving the 
people.” Now they flout the people and 
cause endless suffering as a result of their 
greed and their attempts to control the lives 
of employes. 


These financiers are losing nothing. They 
were handed an injunction by the depart- 
ment of justice. The government supplied 
them guards which congress voted nearly 
$2,000,000 to pay. Strikebreakers and other 
costs are charged to operating expenses, 
which the public must meet through exces- 
sive passenger and freight rates. 


Trade unionists and sympathizers should 
increase their efforts to acquaint the people 
with what is behind this lock-out. The 
rapacity and feudalism of railroad financiers 
should be given the widest publicity. The 
people should also be informed of the policy 
of the railroad labor board, which bleats 
like a lamb to the railroads and roars like 
a lion to the shop men. 

No public service corporation should be 
permitted to pursue the policy of these rail- 
roads. 

They can be jerked before the bar of pub- 
lic opinion through vigorous agitation. Let 
no trade unionist be a party to the silence 
policy of Wall Street, the railroad labor 
board and a large section of the public press. 


HOW LABOR SUFFERS WHILE MANAGEMENT WASTES. 


By the Committee on Elimination of 


A high labor turnover is a rough index of 
one of the common wastes resulting from 
No facts 


_. are available to show the extent of labor 


turnover as an unavoidable element in in- 
dustrial waste. The accessible data are not 


comparable for no common method of com- 


putation and analysis has been followed. 
However, this is an important factor of la- 
bor waste because of its magnitude and 
because of the expense involved in training 
new workers to take the place of those who 
leave. 


In the shoe industry the cost of training 
an inexperienced man for cutting upper 
leather in a well-managed shop is $576; for 
a semi-experienced man, $450; and to install 
experienced man in a different shop costs 

50. 
unquestionably low. 


The average labor turnover for the year 


For the average shop these figures are 


Waste In Industry of the Federated American Engi- 
neering Societies. 


1920 in the metal trades plants covered 
(wherever records were kept, which was the 
case in less than half of the plants), was 
160 per cent—figured in most cases as the 
ratio between the number of “separations” 
and the average number of employes on 
the payroll. The highest turnover was 366 
per cent. 


The building trades have given little con- 
sideration to the subject of labor turnover. 
In construction work it is particularly diffi- 
cult to estimate the extent, because the 
actual percentage of turnover constantly 
varies as the building progresses and the 
number of men is increased and later de- 
creased. Men quit for such reasons as the 
type of work they are to perform, the risk 
involved in the particular work, and unfair 
treatment by foremen. They are _ dis- 
charged for lack of work, incompetence, 1azi- 
ness, causing trouble, or sometimes because 
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there are better men available. The turn- 
over and service records of typical contrac- 
ters show large losses. 


Employment managers are rarely em- 


a 
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ployed even upon the largest jobs, and “hir- 
ing and firing” is at the will of the fore- 
man or superintendent.—From . Waste in 
Industry. 


UNEMPLOYMENT EVIL SHOULD BE REMOVED. 


Chicago.—The American Contractor, rep- 
resenting employing interests, declares un- 
employment is an industrial menace that 
should be solved by finding jobs, rather than 
by unemployment insurance. 


“There are no limits to the amounts of 
needed and essentially useful public im- 
prevements which can be constructed dur- 
ing times of depression,” says this publica- 
tion. 


“There is a scientific solution to the un- 
employment evil. If the engineering staffs 
of the government were to co-operate with 
private industrial engineers in the laying 
out of plans for needed construction and 
improvements in both public and private 
enterprise there is no reason why a suffi- 


cient number of these projects could not 
be arranged for. 

“The problem is intricate and has many 
ramifications. Yet on the face of it there 
seems no reason why it should not be made 
to work quite effectively. By creating a 
reservoir of jobs there will be provided a 
form of unemployment insurance that would 
effectively prevent unemployment and main- 
tain business at a more equitable level. 

“Of the two forms of dealing with unem- 
ployment the latter seems much the better. 
British experience with unemployment doles 
has not been highly successful. There has 
been considerable talk in England of stop- 


‘ping the doles and turning the funds into 


the construction of public works, even at 
this late day.” 


WOULD REVERT TO JUNGLE; WANTS ANTI-STRIKE LAW. 


Springfield, I1l—Ben. W. Hooper, chair- 
man of the United States railroad labor 
board, would revert to the jungle by making 
it a crime for workers to quit their em- 
ployment. in what he terms “essential in- 
dustries.” They may quit, according to his 
reasoning, whenever the public is not in- 
convenienced. 


If conditions of these workers is bad, Mr. 
Hooper does not suggest that the public in- 
sist justice be done, but says it should be 
made a crime for these workers to strike. 

This jungle reasoning by the railroad la- 
bor board head was delivered at a speech 


WANT RAIL PROFITS 


Boston.—Let the government guarantee 
profits of railroads is the significant sug- 
gestion by James C. Davis, director general 
of railroads, in a speech to railroad men in 
this city. 


Under the law the interstate commerce 
commission is authorized to set a fair re- 
turn, based on their valuation of railroads. 
The commission has permitted passenger 
and freight rates to be increased so that 
514 per cent is assured. Some of the larger 
roads have reached that figure and in a few 
cases have exceeded it. Other roads have 
not, and there is no provision in the law that 
the government aid them out of the treasury, 
as was done immediately after the war. Di- 


in this city to insurance ‘agents. The 
speaker out Allenized former Governor Allen 
in attacking workers who are forced to 
strike. He made no comment on the pres- 
ent policy of railroads who are responsible 
for the coal scarcity. His tirade was di- 
rected against workers who resort to the 
strike, which, he declared, “is the system- 
atic, organized use of force in the settlement 
of industrial controversies.” 


He did not label his system, which con- 
sists of jailing workers, and throwing the 
full power of government against those who 
dare to quit their employment. 


ASSURED BY PEOPLE. 


rector General Davis wants to re-establish 
this system. 


Under the present law managers have a 
free hand to spend money. Roads like the 
Pennsylvania, the Lehigh Valley, the Bur- 
lington, New Haven, Atlantic Coast Line, 
Southern Pacific, Santa Fe and Rock Island . 
expended vast sums since last July for 
strikebreakers and guards in their fight 
against the shop men. These expenditures 
are charged to operating costs, which are 
passed on to the public. The same policy is 
followed in the purchase of equipment and 
supplies. Then the interstate commerce 
commission is asked to raise rates while 
these railroads again sing their sob story of 
being “the football of demagogues.”’ 


ARIZONA TOWN CHANGED BY JAP IMPORTATIONS. 


Phoenix, Ariz.—The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe railroad is employing Japanese in 
an effort to break the shop men’s strike. 
In Winslow, Navajo county, this former 


American community now has an Asiatic 
atmosphere. Other corporations, it is stated, 
will take their cue from the Santa Fe, un- 
less the people awaken to this menace. 
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“Along with the great and varied racial 
problems facing the people of this state, 
there has now arrived that of the greater 
menace—the coolie Jap,” says the Arizona 
Labor Journal. “In industrial war the cor- 
porations of Arizona may be expected to 
push their, advantage. Arizona is face to 
face with the menace of the Jap in indus- 
try. Next will come the menace of the Jap 
in trade. And it will follow swiftly and 
surely. 

“The history of the Jap in California is 
about to be repeated in Arizona. So far, it 
is largely a labor problem, but it will soon be 
a problem for every man and woman of 
white. blood in Arizona to consider. The 
Jap quickly graduates from the _ labor 
ranks.” ; 

That some. land owners have joined the 
Jap-loving Santa Fe railroad is indicated 
by a bill introduced in the state legislature 
by Representative Orme to repeal the Ari- 
zona anti-alien law. Orme is one of the 
largest land owners in Maricopa county. 
If the land law is repealed he will have 
much land to dispose of to Japs and other 
Orientals who can live under standards that 
would destroy white men. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE URGED BY 

CHURCH MEN. 

New York—The federal council of the 
churches of Christ has associated with other 
organizations in a national campaign in the 
interest of international peace. 

It is intended to hold 50 or more meetings 
in cities and towns in the vicinity of New 
York. It is stated that more than 2,000 simi- 


jar meetings will be held throughout the 


United States and Canada. Parallel with 
these meetings clergymen and laymen will 
hold conferences on the same general sub- 
ject. The organizations associated with the 
federal council are: The church peace 
union, the world .alliance for international 
friendship through the churches and the 
world peace foundation of Boston. 


HOW LABOR IS PROTECTED. 

Washington—The present high tariff on 
sugar is defended on the ground that it “‘pro- 
tects American labor,” but this industry em- 
ploys the cheapest labor in America, accord- 
ing to a letter Senator David I. Walsh has 
received from the United States sugar as- 
sociation, which says: 

“In Hawaii over 95 per cent of the labor 
in the sugar industry consists of Japanese, 
Chinese, and Philippine immigrants, and 
Hawaiian sugar interests are now endeav- 
oring before congress to obtain special leg- 
islation to allow them to import Chinese 
coolies to relieve the preponderance of Jap- 
anese influence on the islands. They prefer 
_ the Chinese to any other nationality, prin- 
_cipally because they will work for less, and 
their present labor elements are not satis- 
fied with the present wages paid in propor- 
tion to the sugar companies’ profits. 

“Japanese Mexican peons, and some Hin- 
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dus constitute the labor in the domestic beet 
industry of California. 


“Mexicans, Japanese, Russian-Germans, 
and children prevail in Utah, Idaho and Colo- 
rado. 


“Russian-Germans and the surplus foreign 
labor supply of the larger cities comprises 
the labor employed in the rest of the states. 
This class is usually rounded up and con- 
tracted for by agents of the factory and fur- 
nished to a farmer upon the basis of so 
much per acre of beets. They are the cheap- 
est kind and class of labor that can be Sse- 
cured.” 


STATE COSSACK SCHEME EXPOSED BY 
UNIONIST. 


Chicago, I1l.—The Illinois state federation 
of labor will not compromise in its op- 
position to the state cossack scheme, writes 
Victor A. Olander, secretary of the federa- 
tion, in answer to printed statements that 
the Illinois chamber of commerce predicts 
this compromise. 


The trade unionist said that “the attempt 
to convince citizens that there is nothing 
involved in this question except a_ dif- 
ference of opinion between organized labor 
and certain organizations of employers, is 
merely the flapping of the vampire wings 
by which citizens may be lulled to sleep and 
thus be easily victimized.” 


The cossack bill, said the unionist, has 
been copted from the Pennsylvania law, and 
that law, according to its backers, has been 
modeled upon the Royal Irish constabulary, 
that existed pricr to the Irish free state. 
It is well know that the Irish constabulary 
was a political force, said Secretary Olander. 

Attention is called to West Virginia where 
it was found necessary to pass a law that 
the state cossacks could not remain at or 
near polling places at election time. 

“In other words, it was recognized that 
state-wide highly centralized control, which 
is part of any state police system, carries 
with it the power of political control over 
the citizens.” 


COUNTERFEIT “UNIONS.” 


Topeka, Kan—The “unions” fostered by 
the Santa Fe railroad are not trade unions, 
but company-controlled counterfeits, declare 
striking shop men of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe railroad. , These workers are ex- 
plaining to the public the causes for the 
shop men’s strike. 

In describing the company “union,” the 
shop men say: 

“In order to deceive the public into be- 
lieving that they are willing to continue the 
policy of collective bargaining with their 
shop employes, the railroads have caused to 
be formed, under the guidance of railway 
officials, so-called associations or ‘unions’ 
unon each particular railroad, adopting the 
‘check-off’ system for payment of dues— 
something to which they would never agree 
with the bona fide organizations. Upon 
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most of the roads, the employe, upon enter- 
ing the service is required to first cancel 
any affiliation he may have with a bona fide 
labor organization, and is compelled to join 
the company ‘union.’ ” 


UNIONISTS WILL PROBE FALSE WORK 
; ‘STANDARD. 

Washington.—Do you know of any em- 
ployer. who has fixed age limits or physical 
standards of workers for the purpose of 
reducing his risk under the compensation 
laws? 

This is the substance of a query to the 
trade union movement by President Gomp- 
ers who asks assistance for a committee ap- 
pointed by order of the last A. F. of L. 
convention to investigate workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. The committee consists of 
William Green, Frank Duffy and Matthew 
Woll. It will make particular inquiries in 
the possibility of employers using the com- 
pensation laws to set up physical standards 
and in fixing age limits of employment. 

President Gompers asks officers of na- 
tional and international unions, city central 
bodies and state federations of labor to carry 
out the purpose of the convention, by for- 
warding any definite information on this 
subject to A. F. of L. headquarters where it 
will be properly classified and turned over 
to the committee. 


EXTRA SESSION URGED TO DISCUSS 
RAILROADS. 
Washington.—Administration officials are 
preparing to leave the nation’s capital for 
an all-summer’s vacation, but Senator 
Brookhart insists that congress be con- 
vened in special session to consider the rail- 
road question. The Iowa lawmaker would 
practically annul the Cummins-HEsch act and 
would turn over the railroad labor matters 
to the federal board of mediation and con- 

ciliation. 

It is agreed, however, there will be no 
special session. Big business pleads that 
“the nation wants a rest,” but what it really 
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means is: -“Don’t assemble the new con- 
gress; they are too ‘radical’; they might 
pass laws that would affect our pocketbooks. 
Keep them out of Washington until next 
December, when. they convene in regular 
session. With next year being presidential 
election year, important legislation will 
hardly be acted on.” 


CHILDREN UNDERFED. 

Washington.—The national child health. 
council states that at least 20 and according: 
to some estimates, possibly 33 per cent of 
the nation’s children are suffering from. 
malnutrition. This term is generally under- 
stood to mean general physical underdevelop- 
ment, and is not confined to any one class. 


- or race; in some cities it is apparently as. 


prevalent in the homes of the well-to-do as. 
in those of persons of more limited means. 
The condition is evidenced not only by 
weight and growth records, but also by 
listlessness, lack ot color, dullness, and some- 
times by restlessness and irritability. 
Physical defects, faulty environments, 
faulty food, and faulty health habits are 
causes of malnutrition. They include too 
little food, the wrong kind of food, and bad 
food habits, whether due to ignorance, 
poverty, or lack of home discipline; and also 
faulty posture in standing, sitting, or walk- 
ing, all of which interfere with the normal 
functioning of important organs of the body. 


U. S. OFFICIALS ARREST ALIEN STRIKE- 
BREAKERS. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Federal officials ar- 
rested alien strikebreakers who have been 
employed in the shops of the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey at Ashley, near here. 
The aliens came to this country as seamen 
and left their ships. Immigration officials. 
say they have no money to deport the aliens. 

Railroad officials plead that the strike- 
breakers are necessary because of the coal 
situation. The shop men insist that the 
company can secure competent mechanics if 
it abandons its union-smashing policy. 


Smiles 


“Who is at the phone?” 

“Your wife, sir.” 

“What does she want?” 

‘The only word I can understand is ‘idiot,’ 
Sine 

“Hold the line. 
talk to me.”—Ex. 


She probably wants to 


Magistrate—What is the charge? 

Policeman—Intoxication, your honor. 

Magistrate (to prisoner)—What’s your 
name? ; 

Prisoner—Gunn, sir. 

Magistrate—Well, Gunn, I’ll discharge you 
this time, but you musn’t get loaded again. 
—Australian Worker. 


“This is the fifth time you have beem 
brought up before me,” said the Judge 
severely. 

“Yes, your honor,” smiled the offender. 
“When I likes a feller I generally gives him 
all me business.”—Boston Transcript. 


Qualifying It. 

“Now bruddren and sistahs,”’ solemnly 
said good old Parson in the course of a re- 
cent experience meeting. “I axes yo’ pra’rs. 
for our Brudder Simmons what has dess. 
*knowledged dat he’s been a mizzable sin- 
ner, and—” 

“Hole on a minute, pahson! Hole on, if 
you’ please, sah!” interrupted Goat Sim- 
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mons, the gambling man. “I didn’t specify 
nuthin ’bout bein’ mizzable. I owns up dat 
Ise been a sinner for lo’ dese many years. 
But in de intrust o’ truth and velocity I’s 
got to say dat I’ll be dogged if I ever was as 
mizzable as a whole lot o’ de brudders dat 
walked in de path of correctitude all de 
while. I dess quit mah sins uhkaze dey 
don’t pay; dat’s all!’”’—Ex. 


FEET DO YOUR DUTY. 


A negro subpoenaed as a witness in a 
shooting scrape under’ cross-examination 
gave his testimony as follows: 

_ “Was there actually any shooting?” he 
was asked. 

“Yas, suh, dah was some shooting, cause 
Ah heard a. bullet!” 

“You heard a bullet ” 

“Yas, suh! Ah heard that bullet twice. 
At heard it wonst when it passed me, and 
wonst when Ah passed it!’’—Ex. 


Teacher— Willie, 
matches are made? | 

Willie—No, ma’am; but I don’t blame you 
for wanting to find out. 

Teacher—Why, what do you mean? 

Willie—Mother says you have been try- 
ing to make one for a good many years.— 
Ex. 


can you tell me how 


Not the Same. “Reverse and back al- 
ways mean the same, don’t the, father?” 

“By no means, my son.- The more re- 
verses a man has in business the less back- 
ing he can get.’-—Public Ledger. 


Prof. Wiser—What effect does the moon 
have upon the tide? 

Sweet Co-Ed.—None! 
untied.— Judge. 


It affects only the 


Where Did He Get It? 

“T have a little Scotch in me,” said a 
boasting yankee to a group of friends at the 
Robert Burns anniversary celebration given 
by the Clan Stewart Wednesday evening, 
and he immediately aroused the jealously 
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of a score of wistful companions who simul- 
ees asked: “Where did you get it?” 
—Ex. 


“Now, Mr. Jones,” asked a temperance 
advocate of a labor candidate, “I want you 
to answer a question: Do you ever take 
alcoholic drink?” 

The Candidate—Before I- answer that 
question I want to know whether it is put 
pea form of a query or an invitation. 
—— Pe 


An American politician, who at one time 
served his country in a very high legisla- 
tive place, passed away, and a number of 
hewspaper men were collaborating on an 
obituary notice. 

“What shall we say of him?” asked one 
of the men. 

“Oh, just put down that he was always 
faithful to his trust.” 

“Yes,” answered another of the group, 
“that’s all right, but are you going to give 
the name of the trust?”—Ex. 


“Paw, what is the difference between cap- 
ital and labor?” 

“Well, the money you lend represents cap- 
ital, and getting it back represents labor, 
my son.’’—Ex. 


“Now,” said the professor of chemistry, 
“under what combination is gold most quick- 
ly released?” 

The student pondered a moment. “I know, 
sir,” he answered. “Marriage.”—EHdinburgh 
Scotsman. 


A man with a red nose was given a job 
as a laborer in a boiler shop. The same 
day he appeared before the surgeon at the 
infirmary with his nose badly broken. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the surgeon, 
“how did this happen?” 

“Oh!” cried the sufferer, “I put my nose 
through a hole in the boiler for a sniff of 
fresh air, and the man outside with the ham- 
mer mistook it for a red-hot rivet.”—Clipped. 


Poetry 


PLAYING THE GAME. 
Life is a game with a glorious prize, 
If we can only play it right. 

It is give and take, build and break, 
And often it ends in a fight. 

But he surely wins who honestly tries 
(Regardless of wealth- or fame). 

He can never despair who plays it fair— 
How are you playing the game? 


Do you wilt and wine, if you fail to win 
In the manner you think you due? 

Do you sneer at the man in case that he can, 
And does, do better than you? 

-Do you take your rebuffs’ with a knowing 


grin? 
Do you laugh tho’ you pull up lame? 
Does your faith hold true when the whole 
world’s blue? 
How are you playing the game? 


Get into the thick of it—wade in, boys! 
Whatever your cherished. goal; 

Brace up your will till your pulses thrill, 
And you dare—to your very soul! 

Do something more than make a noise; 
Let your purpose leap into flame 

As you plunge with a cry, “I shall do or die,” 

_ Then you will be playing the game. 

—Anonymous. 
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THE BURDEN. 
By Robert Whitaker. 
Not the weak but the strong are the burdens 
we bear; 
We could carry the feeble today, 
And no one be broken with heartache and 
care, 
If the strong would stand out of the way. 


We could satisfy all who have less than 
they need, 
If those who have more would refrain; 
Want is not the world’s problem—the prob- 
lem is greed, 
For the slums are the backyards of gain. 


We prate of “detectives,” and scold the “un- 
rite 
But the people who trouble us most 
Are the vaunted ‘efficient,’ who think they 
are IT, 
And know not the things that they boast. 


The handsome folks live on the plain folks, 
of course, 
And the clever folks live on the fools; 
And the people who work are forever the 
source 
Of the waste and the riot that rules. 


You may double the tax on the common 
man’s bread, 
But the rich man must still have his cake, 
And the foolish must fill up the trenches 
with dead, 
That the wise folks may double their 
stake. 


And when you have beggared the man who 
is down, 
The man is a patriot still; 
But alas for the flag, and alack for the 
crown, 
When the rich have to settle the bill. 


No, it isn’t the weakness of those who are 


weak 
That makes the world wretched and 
wrong; 
We shall some day Giscever the sinner we 
seek 
In the self-centered aera of the strong. 


—Selected. 


SERVICE. 
It isn’t the cut of the clothes you wear, 
Nor the stuff out of which they are made, 
Though chosen with taste and fastidious 


Lodge No 


Scruggs—Lodge 192. 
Any Secretary taking up the card of W. 
K. Scruggs, Boiler Maker, Reg. No. 233002, 
or application for membership or reinstate- 


ment will please notify the undersigned. F. ° 


E. Seibert, S., L. 192. 


And it isn’t the price that you paid; 

It isn’t the size of your pile in the bank, 
Nor the number of acres you own, 

It isn’t a question of prestige or rank, 
Nor of sinew and muscle and bone; 

It isn’t the servants that come at your call, 
It isn’t the things you possess, 

Whether many or little or nothing at all, 
It’s service that measures success. 


It isn’t a question of name, or of length 
Of an ancestral pedigree, 

Nor a question of mental vigor and strength, 
Nor a question of social degree; 

It isn’t a question of city or town, 
Nor a question of doctrine or creed, 

It isn’t a question of fame or renoun, 
Nor a question of valorous deed; 

But he who makes somebody happy each 

day, 

And he who gives heed to distress, 

Will find satisfaction the richest of pay, 
For it’s service that measures success. 

—Boy’s Life. 


“RHUBARBAN” BARD WARBLES OF EN- 
GINES THAT DIE. 
“The reason I’m tardy,’ the bookkeeper 
cried, 
As he glanced fearfully at the clock, 
“Is that a suburb is where I reside, 
That the ‘Crip’ has no engines in stock. 
This C., R. I. & P., called Crip (cripple) for 
short, 
Once brought me to work in good time; 
But that was last Summer and Summer est 
mort, 
(Excuse the Latin for the rhyme.) 

In Winter the engines are elephants old, 
Who have lost sap and vigor and vim. 
They develop bronchitis when out in the 

cold, 
And lack sense enough to come in. 
They sob and .they sigh, they grunt, groan 
and wheeze 
-In an effort to get down the track; 
But all they achieve is a thin rusty wheeze, 
And (like Jabberwock) galumph right 
‘back. 
So that’s why I’m late, sir——” The book- 
keeper stared. 
He was addressing a void of chill air, 
His boss (at least so his absence declared )— 
His boss, sour and sore, was not there. 
A cold perspiration showed his perturb. 
Then, grinning, he shouted “‘That’s fine!” 
For the home of the boss was also a suburb, 
On the same old consumptive “Crip” line. 
—Loop Lyrics. 


Notices 


Reed—His Father. 

Anyone knowing of the whereabouts of 
John Chas. Reed, known better as Charles, 
last heard from when in Mexico and New 
York, will kindly notify his father, J. W. 
Reed, 3419 Banks St., New Orleans, La. 
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Settlement Made—Czapluske. 

This is to state that Bro. Herman Cza- 
pluke has made settlement of indebtedness 
to Lodge 496 and others, and became re- 
instated in this lodge and is therefore en- 
titled to all rights and benefits of a mem- 
ber. Edward Metzger, F. S., L. 496. 


Berger—Lodge 446. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts of Bro. 
Fred Berger, Boiler Maker, Reg. No. 79410, 
last heard of in El Segundo, Calif., kindly 
notify Chas. F. Darling, S., L. 446, 502 8th 
St., Alamosa, Colo. 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Cowles—Lodge 116. 

Anyone knowing the whereabout of L. C. Cowles, Reg. No. 
250009, please communicate with Secretary of Lodge 116, for 
he left home owing a bill of $20.89. Last heard of he was 
working in Austin, Minn., L. 650, but leff there without taking 
pence eard. Louis Lindsley, C. , L. 116. October 
Journal. 


Pandoff—Lodge 111. 


Bro. Geo. Pandoff, Reg. No. 408787, left- here August Ist 
owing Lodge 111 $30.00 and some money around town, and 
deserting wife and baby, who are destitute, without applying 
for c’earance card. Anyone knowing of his whereabouts please 
notify E. R. Galligan, 8S. L. 11]. Octeber Journal. 


Whalen and O’Brien—Lodge 163. 
sAny Secretary receiving exrds of Bro. James Whalen, No. 
137490, and Patrick J. O’Brien, Rez. No. 110060, will hold 
same and communicate with D. J. MeNamara, S., L. 163, to 
whom they owe money. November Journal. 


Orr—Lodge 182. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of James O’Conner, Reg. 
No. 353714, or any Secretary taking up his card, please corre~ 
spond with Local 496 of Huron, 8. D. He left here owing 
board and room to the amount of $50. M. C. Dundey, F. &., 
L. 496. 


Schofield—Lodge 320. 


Any Secretary taking up the c’earance card of J. oA. 
Schofield, Reg. No. 53752, please hold same _ and corresponil 
with the Secretary of Lodge No. 320, as this brother left here 
owing members of this local borrowed money to the amount of 
$15.50. B. F. Birdsong, Secretary, Lodge 320. 


PATENTS 


Procured. Send sketch or model today for examination, 
prompt report and advice. No charge for preliminary 
advice. Write for free Booklet and blank form on 
which to disclose your idea. Highest references. Prompt- 
ness assured. 


CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN 
Registered Patent Lawyer 


DON'T BE CUT 


512 Southern Building Washington, D. C. 
Until You Try This 


ILES Wonderful Treatment 


My internal method of treatment is the cor- 


P 


rect one, and is sanctioned by the best informed 


physicians and surgeons. Ointments, salves and 

other local applications give only temporary relief. 
if you have piles In any form write for a FREE sample of 

Page’s Pile Tablets and you will blees the day that you 

this. Write today. 


E. R. Page, 307B Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


e204 


Large shirt manufacturer wants agents 
to sell complete line of shirts, pajamas, 
and night shirts direct to wearer. Ad- 


to sell. 


\Ba A 
aa) vertised brand--exclusive patterns--easy 
y 


No experience or capital re- 
zach quired, Entirely new proposition. 
See” Write for free samples. 

% fo oth Madison Shirt Co., 603 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


DIABETES ,°:2::. 


No matter how long or severe or what treatment you 
have taken, send for booklet describing the Dia-Be-Tone 
Treatment for Diabetes, used _ successfully at home in 
thousands of cases, many of which were considered incur- 
able. Highly recommended by. grateful sufferers and 
eminent physicians. Postal will bring booklet. Write today. 


BAUER PHARMACAL CO. 
321 W. Chicago Avenue Dept.” 34 Chicago, 11, 


WEW KIND OF HEAT! 


Famous OLIVER Oil-Gas Burner does away with dirty 
Coal and wood—ends roasting Summer kitchens. In one 
minute without changes makesany rangea real gasstove 
—turns on and off with valve just as you need it—burns 
95% air, 5% oil. Bakes and cooks better than coal. No fires to make, 
A wicks, smell, ashes, dirt, poke, Fetect season ie bak- 
ing, an ating. AYS FREE 

Olfver lyon ronda Wis iie ts aio teu EN 

ay for Ue 
Ask For Sales Plan Kind of Heath gentiroe Lebron oe 


OUVER OIL-GAS BURNER & MACHINE Co., 
2091-D Oliver Building St. Louis, Mo. 


Cured Her 
Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suf- 
fering caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J. E. 
Hurst, who lives at 508 E. Olive St., C-611, 
Bloomington, Ill., is so thankful at having 
cured herself that out of pure gratitude she 
is anxious to tell all other sufferers just 
how to get rid of their torture by a simple 
way at home. 


Mrs Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely cut 
out this notice, mail it to her with your own 
name and address, and she will gladly send 
you this valuable information entirely free. 
Write her at once before you forget. 


No price advance on GE 
CORDS —the tire that 
gives 8000 miles satisfactory 
service. Cut your tire costs 
by these excellent tires at low 
prices. Best tire ever seen. 


Send No iMoney 


All GEM CORDS shipped C.O.D. Take tire 
home and examine it; if it isn’t the best buy you 
ever made, returnthetire and get all yourmoney. 


Size Cords Tubes Size Cords Tubes 
80x3 ...$5 85....$1.05 33x4....$10.45....$1.90 
S0xoyo 7 nOs4on e125 34x4 ... 10.95.... 1.95 


32x3%.. 8.45.... 1.55 32x44... 13.45... 2.00 


DEXA green Oa Ome ls 00 ae 

SZx4 een 90nnee Lato Shs dee 14 Abe c.c0 
5% Discount for Cash With Order, Do Not Delay, 
Order your season’s cord tires now at Bargain Prices 


GEM RUBBER CO. Dept. 22 
1315 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago, [ilinois 
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Don’t Wear a Truss 


BE COMFORTABLE—Wear the Brooks 
Appliance, the modern scientifie in- 
vention which gives rupture sufferers 
immediate relief. It has no obnoxious 
springs or pads. Automatic Air Cush- 
fons bind and draw together the 
broken parts. No salves or plasters. 


Durable. Cheap, Sent on trial to 
prove its worth. Beware of imita- 
tions. Look for trade-mark bearing 
portratt and, signature of C. ee 
TOO which appears on every Ap- 
pliance. None other genuine. Full Mr. CG. E. Brooks 
information and booklet sent free in plain sealed en- 


velope. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., (88e State St., Marshall, Mich 


Save Your Tecth 
Before It Is Too Late 


Amosol—The New Scientific Dis- 
covery kills Pyorrhea germs and 
heals gums quickly. Guaranteed. 
‘4 Sore or bleeding gums and loose 
teeth, sure signs of dangerous Pyo- 
A rrhea, lead to loss of teeth, Rheu- 
A matism, Neuritis, ete. Send for 


TG Se Free Trial Treatment 


‘| Write Today. Thousands are send- 
ing. ‘Stop *Pyorrhea Now. Delays 
are dangerous. Simply send name 
and address and say:—‘‘I want to Try Amosol.’’ 
STRONG’S LABORATORIES, 
111 N. Market Street, Dept. 113 Chicago, IL 


PAINT 


SAVE MONEY -ORDER BY MAIL DIRECT FROM MAKERS 
Our 32 page Illustrated Booklet,*“The Magic Story of 
Paintand Varnish’ will tell you how best to select paint 
for the longest wear, for best results, at the lowest price. 
It contains full instructions compiled by an old Master 
Painter, for the application, as well as other essential things 
to know about paint and its uses. This valuable Boo 
together with sample for testing and color cards FREE. 
WRITE TODAY 


TAMMIE" 


SS 


Spectacles FREE! 


= SS 


On Trial 4 
a Py) aie 


Let me send you or. Ten Days Free Trial a pair of my 


famous ‘‘True Fit’? Shell Rim Spectacles. Hundreds 
of thousands now in use -everywhere. These splendid 
Glasses will enable anyone to read the smallest print, 
thread the finest needle, see far or near and prevent 
eyestrain or headaches. If after trying them for 10 days 
and nights you are amazed and delighted, and think 
them equal to glasses sold elsewhere at $15.00, send only 
$4.49: if you don’t want to keep them, return them and 
there will be no charge. Send no money; Pay no C.0.D.; 
simply your name, address and age. <A beautiful vel- 
veteen-lined, gold-lettered Spectacle Case FREE. 
- - - CUT AND MAIL TODAY - - - - - 
RITHOLZ SPECTACLE CO., Dept. N. 62 
1462-1466 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send me a pair of your spectacles on 10 day free trial. 


If I like them I will pay $4.49, if not, I will return them 
and there will be no charge. 

NaMO: 5... 6. «oslo de cee Cee oa ao ee Rate Age.25 4%... 
Post. Office....05 .cisnin er ie State ceirceisis. 
Street Box RR? FD 


Stop Pyorrhea | 


Deat Can Hear 


Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness, The Dictograph Products Corpora- 
tion announces the perfection of a remark- 
able device which has enabled thousands of 
deaf persons to hear as well as ever. The 
makers of this wonderful device say it is too 
much to expect you to believe this, so they 
are going to give you a chance to try it at 
home. They offer to send it by prepaid par- 
cel post on a ten-day free trial. They do not 
send it C. O, D.—they require no deposit— 
there is no obligation. They send it entirely 
at their own expense and risk. They are 
making this extraordinary offer well know- 
ing that the magic of this little instrument 
will so amaze and delight the user that the 
chances of its being returned are very slight. 
Thousands have already accepted this offer 
and report most gratifying results. There’s 
no longer any need that you should endure 
the mental and physical strain which comes 
from a constant effort to hear. Now you can 
mingle with your friends without that feel- 
ing of sensitiveness from which all deaf per- 
sons suffer. Now you can take your place in 
the social and b&usiness world to which your 
talents entitle you and from which your af- 
fliction has, in a measure, excluded you. Just 
send your name and address to The Dicto- 
graph Products Corporation, Suite 1305-Y, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York, No Y., for de=- 
scriptive literature and request blank.—Ad- 
vertisement. 


W. A. LINDSEY, Earns 
$100. 
A MONTH 


In Spare Time Writing 


: INSURANCE 
AGAINST DISCHARGE 


We insure Boilermakers against discharge. $1 
a month insures for $250; $2 for $500. Thousands 
of I. B. B. men earrying it. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been paid in claims 
uuring our 15 years of successful operation. Insure 
your job at this low cost. We pay when the rail- 
road stops, except for drinking, insubordination and 
similar offenses which your own organization does not 


defend. 
AGENTS MAKE MONEY 


We want a live agent in every division. Part time 
or whole time. Many make $50 to $100 a month on 
the side. Easy, congenial work, big pay, no compe- 
tition. Liberal commission and 


Salary to Producers 
WRITE FOR PROPOSITION 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS AND CONDUCTORS 
MUTUAL PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
1721 FORD BLDG. DETROIT, MICH. 
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HOW “INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT” WORKS. 
By Basil M. Manly, Director, People’s Legislative Service. 


Backed by the representatives of “Invis- 
ible government” in the House of Represen- 
tatives and by the co-operation of the Ad- 
ministration, two men in the last House— 
both “lame ducks’—held ‘up and prevented 
the passage of scores of bills that had the 
overwhelming endorsement of both houses 
of Congress. Many of these measures had 
already passed the Senate and been recom- 
mended favorably by committees of the 
House. Five of them had, in addition, been 
recommended for passage by the House 
Committee on Rules, which had prepared 
and voted special rules that provided that 
these much-needed measures should have 
right of way-in the House over all other 
legislation. And yet these two men blocked 
passage of the bills. 

These five special rules and the measures 
they were designed to aid, are: 

(1). The Chilean nitrate bill to give cotton 
growers of the South relief from the 
oppression of the _ fertilizer’ trust 
through purchase by the Government 
and distribution at cost of nitrate from 
Chile. 

(2) A bill designed to protect the fisheries 
of Alaska from further ruin by the sal. 
mon packers’ combination. 

(3) A pill to pay sufficient salaries to pub- 
lic school teachers in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., to enable the National 
Capital to compete with other first-class 
cities for competent teachers. 


(4) A bill to aid in_the eradication of boll 
weevil. - 

(5) A special rule permitting the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee to call up 
for consideration any measures he 
wished on one legislative day. This 
would have enabled the Norris amend- 
‘ment to have been voted on by the 
House. 

Two of these measures, it may be noted, 
directly affected the welfare of American 


- 


agriculture and all were of great and press- 
ing importance. 


Two Lame Duck Czars. 


The two men who prevented the House 
of Representatives from voting on the spe- 
cial rules and the measures whose passage 
they were designed to expedite, were Rep- 
resentatives Philip Campbell of Kansas, 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, and 
Frank Mondell of Wyoming, leader of the 
majority in the House. Campbell was re- 
pudiated in the primaries before the Novem- 
ber election and Mondell, who abandoned 
his race for the House to seek a seat in the 
Senate, was defeated by a Democrat. The 
action of these two repudiated “statesmen” 
in blocking the will of the House during 
the closing days of the session illustrates 
how completely two or three men control 
legislative procedure in the “popular” house 
of Congress. It aroused a storm of protest 
on the floors of both houses and resulted 
in filibusters, both in the House and Senate 
that threatened for a day to prevent the 
transaction of any business whatever. But 
the ezars sat tight and there was nothing 
that Congress could do but submit to their 
dictation. 

So bold was the dictation of these lame 
ducks and so outrageous their betrayal of 
their pledged word to their fellow members 
of the House and of the power that had 
been placed in their hands, that progres- 
sives everywhere should understand the 
situation that permits czarism of this sort 
in the House so that a concerted effort can 
be made to render such tactics impossible 
in the future. , 

Because the membership of the House is 
so great, most of the business is necessarily 
done through committees. In the old days 
of the so-called ‘““Czarism” of Speakers Reed 
and Cannon, the committees were appointed 
by the Speaker of the House who wielded 
more power than any other person in Wash- 
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ington, not excluding the President of the 
United States. In 1910 came the revolt 
against Uncle Joe Cannon and following the 
historic battle there was a “reform” of the 
rules of the House. The Speaker was shorn 
of most of his power. The appointment of 
committees was given to a “committee on 
committees” made up of one member from 
each state, elected by the delegation in the 
House from that state. Provision was made 
for setting aside special days upon which 
the House must consider bills on the calen- 
dar and progressives thought that they had 
made a move toward getting control of the 
machinery of the House back into the hands 
of the members. 

But it hasn’t worked. Merely providing 
that the House must consider bills on the 
calendar on specified days has accomplished 
little for two reasons; first, because the 
calendar is always crowded with hundreds 
of bills the consideration of an unimportant 
one of which might, and does, fritter away 
the whole day set aside and, second,. be- 
cause the great size of the House tends to 
prolong debate and lengthen ordinary legis- 
lative procedure. (It requires three-quarters 
of an hour to call the roll of the House of 
Representatives. ) 

The Machinery of Invisible Government. 

The “Invisible Government” was quick to 
take advantage of the situation created by 
the new rules that were so widely heralded 
as putting control of the House back into 
the hands of its members. It was realized 
that merely calling the calendar on speci- 
fied days did not operate to expedite the 
business o fthe House and so a new com- 
mittee was created, called the “Steering 
Committee.” This is not a creature of the 
Rules of the House and has no real official 
existence. It is created by the caucus of 
the majority party and includes on its 
membership the leader of the majority, the 
chairman of the powerful Committee on 
Rules and chairmen of other great com- 
mittees of the House. The theory upon 
which this committee was created is that 
when business is congested and a selection 
has to be made of measures which the 
House will be permitted to consider, this 
selection shall be made by the Steering 
Committee which is responsible to the ma- 
‘jority caucus. Formerly the selection was 
made by the Speaker. On its face this 
might seem to place control of the business 
of the House more directly in the hands of 
the members; but in reality the steering 
committee has not functioned for years. It 
acts merely as an instrument to register 
the will of the few powerful leaders and 
to accept responsibility for the acts of these 
leaders. So impotent has the steering com- 
mittee become of late years that, during 
the Sixty-seventh Congress it was not called 
together for more than a few sessions. 

The Rules Committee is the most power- 
ful committee of the House. The reason for 
its power lies in the fact that for many 
years it has.been the only agency through 


which the wheels of the House machinery 
could be set going for the consideration of 
any measure when time was pressing and 
the wheels clogged with many bills. At 
such times, the Rules Committee brings 
onto the floor of the House a special rule 
specifying that after the passage of the pro- 
posed rule it shall be in order for the House 
immediately to consider such-and-such a 


measure for a certain length of time, de-. 
bate being allowed for a specified number - 


of hours after which a vote shall be taken— 
the rules of the House to the contrary not- 
withstanding. If this special rule is adopted 
the decks are cleared for action and the 


House proceeds to the consideration of the - 


legislation selected. This scheme permits 
the House to get things done. But the se- 
lection of the bills to be considered is, of 
course, in the hands of the Rules Committee. 
So it is easy to see what enormous power 
is lodged in the hands of this one commit- 
tee. Not only this, but the rule provides 
that the time permitted for debate shall be 
in the control of certain selected representa- 
tives, one designated for the control of 
time in favor and one against the bill. No 
representative may speak for or against 
the bill except he is “given” time by the 
members in control of the time. As there 
are 485 members of the House, you can see 
that this means that a member may speak 


only a few minutes either for or against a 


bill, or the debatement be limited to a véry 
small group of speakers, no matter of how 
great importance. Also, the special rule 
reported usually specifies what amendments 
shall be in order, if any, and what motions 
(as for instance to recommit the bill to a 
committee for further consideration or 


-amendment) shall be permitted. In other 


words, the special rule puts a_ straight- 
jacket around the consideration of the bill 
selected. 

The House could reject the rule, of course, 
but it is faced with the alternative of not 
getting the bill considered at all; because 
the congestion of business would mean that 
the bill would never come up for considera- 
tion at all in the ordinary course of parlia- 
mentary procedure. And the special rule is 
not open for amendment on the floor of the 
House. The members must take it or leave 
it, which means that the Committee on 
Rules governs to a very large degree the 
procedure on the floor of the House on all 
important measures. 


Killing the Norris Amendment. 


Now let us see how this works. Take the 
Norris amendment already referred to as 
an example. That amendment had passed 
the Senate by a huge majority and had been 
recommended for. passage by the House 
Committee on the Judiciary of which An- 
drew J. Volstead of Minnesota—a lame duck 
—was chairman. You would naturally think 
that Volstead has enough influence with 
the Committee on Rules to get a special 
rulet reported for the consideration of the 
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Norris amendment by the House. So he has 
—but Volstead didn’t really favor the Nor- 
ris amendment though he voted for its 
recommendation by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Neither did the majority of members 
of the Judiciary Committee—a majority of 
whom in turn were lame ducks. So the 
members of this committee can go to their 
constitutents and say, “My record is clear 
on this amendment. I favored it. I voted 
to report it favorably to the House, but it 
was not possible to consider it on the floor 
of the House because business was so--con- 
gested. Had it come to a vote on the floor 
of the House, I would have voted for it.” 
And the constituent who knows nothing 
about the House machine, is compelled to 
believe this disingenuous explanation and 
to think that it is too bad that ‘“‘conditions”’ 
operated to prevent a vote on this meritori- 
ous measure. The truth is that “conditions” 
didn’t prevent anything. It was the few 
men who control the House that prevented 
it: ‘ 

Through the medium of the special rule, 
the House can consider only what the lead- 
ers will permit it to consider. A good ex- 
ample of this is the British debt refund- 
ing measure which was put through commit- 
tee without proper hearings and through 
the House itself virtually without debate by 
special rule within only a few days after 
the bill had been brought to the attention 
of the House by the President. So it is an 
exact statement of fact to say that the men 
responsible for selecting measures for con- 
sideration are also responsible when meas- 
ures are not selected for consideration. 
They have the power and the responsibility. 

The closing days of the Sixty-seventh 
Congress witnessed a czarism even more 
astonishing than the _ situation outlined 
above. Several measures demanded by the 
people were given the right of way by the 
Rules Committee through the passing of 
special rules by this committee calling for 
the consideration of the measures already 
referred to. Such pressure had _ been 
brought upon the Rules Committee that it 
had to yield and the rules were _ passed. 
And then Representative Philip Campbell, 
chairman of that committee—a lame duck, 
be it remembered—calmly proceeded to 
put the special rules in his pocket ‘and to 
keep them there, refusing to let the House 
vote for or against the adoption of the spe- 
cial rule. Speaker Gillett was ill with influ- 
enza during the last few days of the session 
and designated Representative Campbell as 
speaker pro tem, the house ratifying the 
designation. So Campbell sat in the speak- 
er’s chair and ruled the proceedings with 
an iron hand. He kept the special rules in 
his pocket and recognized members only 
when he knew in advance what measures 
they were going to call up for consideration 
—deferring always to Majority Leader Mon- 
dell with whom he was in perfect accord. 
No such example of czarism has been wit- 
nessed before the history of the American 
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Congress. Of course, Mondell and the other 
representatives of the system on the floor 
of the House, were against the considera- 
tion of the bills and so there was no way 
in which they could be considered. There 
was a great howl from many members, some 
of whom loudly proclaimed that Campbell 
had betrayed the House, the Rules Commit- 
tee,.and his promises to advocate some of 
the measures which had been recommended 
by the Rules Committee. But what could 
they do about it? The only remedy would 
have been to conduct a filibuster during 
the closing hours of the session, a thing 
almost impossible of accomplishment, espe- 
cially when the betrayer was in the Speak- 
er’s chair and refused time and time again 
to recognize members who wished to make 
motions perfectly in order under the rules 
of the House. And so Campbell’s control of 
the House was absolute and all legislation 
that he and Mondell did not favor went 
down to defeat. 

The failure of the nitrate and the boll 
weevil bills so angered Senator Heflin of 
Alabama that he started a one-man filibuster 
in the Senate on the last day announcing 
that he would not permit any measure to 
pass the Senate until Campbell lived up to 
his promises. But this was condemned as 
an attempt by one house to interfere with 
the procedure of the other, and the filibus- 
ter soon failed. 3 

The smothering of the teachers’ pay bill 
also called forth loud protest from members 
of the House. Every public school in Wash- 
ington is so crowded that thousands of 
residents are compelled to send their chil- 
dren to private schools and it is a notorious 
fact that the public schools of the National 
Capital are of lower quality than those of 
any other city of its size in the nation, 
because of the niggardly salaries paid its 
teachers. The situation is so serious that 
the mothers of the Capital organized a 
demonstration to secure the passage of the 
bill. This forced the special rule, but the 


_will of a few men defeated the bill. 


Progressive Plans for Reform. 

Progressives have been earnestly discuss- 
ing plans to remedy this situation and pre- 
vent another such demonstration of absolut- 
ism as was given by Campbell. Aside from 
the one patent remedy of reducing the mem- 
bership of the House—which is not very 
feasible because no member likes to legis- 
late himself out of Congress—several plans 
have been discussed. Perhaps the most 
hopeful one is to so amend the rules of 
the House that when committees have taken 
action on any measure it shall automatically 
be up for consideration in the House upon 
the call of any member of the committee— 
regardless of the will of the chairman of 
that committee. Such a rule would give 
any member of the Rules Committee the 
right to report special rules and it would 
not be possible for special rules to be pock- 
eted by a repudiated lame duck chairman. 

Other plans are being considered and it 
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is certain that the progressives will have 
to consider drastic reform of the rules of 
the House as one of their first objectives 
when the next Congress convenes. 


Not the least important of these reforms 
will have to be a reform in the rules that 
govern the consideration of measures after 
they have passed both houses of Congress 
in different form and are up for considera- 
tion by conference committees of the House 
and Senate, appointed to compose the dif- 
ferences between the two houses. This re- 
form will have to be extended to the Sen- 
ate rules also. At present, the great power 


lodged in the hands of conference commit- 


tees constitutes one of the scandals of our 
legislative procedure. Measures which pass 
both houses are time and time again amend- 
ed in secret conference either by the addi- 
tion of vicious jokers which have been de- 
feated on the floor of either house or by 
the elimination of protective clauses which 
have been inserted by large votes on the 
floor of one house or the other. Under the 
rules, as they now stand, in the House and 
Senate, the reports of conference commit- 
tees must be accepted or rejected without 
opportunity for discussion or amendment. 
And so it has become the rule for “Invisible 
Government” to gain in secret session of 
conference committees what it has not been 
able to put over openly on the floor of both 
houses. 


The Conference Committee Evil. 


A good example of this is to be found in 
the deficiency appropriation bill that passed 
Congress on the last day of the session. The 
Senate amended ‘the bill by a large vote by 
providing that in the repair of battleships 
and other things, the money appropriated 
should not be’ used to pay for those repairs 
in private yards and’ private shops if the 
Government yards were equipped to do the 
work. This was’ passed by a roll call vote 
in the Senate, on the demand of Senator 
Norris of Nebraska. There were only seven 
votes against the amendment. When the 
conference committees of the Senate and 
the House got together on this bill, the 
amendment was eliminated. The Senate had 
either to reject the report of the conference 
committee, under the rules, or to accept it. 
It would have been in order to send the bill 
back to conference, of course, and insist on 
the amendment, but the members of the 
House conference committee would not give 
the House the right to vote on the Senate 
amendment. The members of the House had 
nothing to say about the matter at all. 
Their conferees had all the power to de- 
cide for them. If the rules required that 
the House itself must vote as to whether 
to accept or reject the Senate amendment, 
the Norris amendment would have carried 
in the House because few would have dared 
to oppose it openly. But the rules are not 
designed that way. So another change the 
progressives are considering is one providing 
that either House shall have the right to 
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vote on amendments made in a bill in the 
other house, before the bill is sent to con- 
ference. 


At present, each house surrenders its 
right to sit in judgment on such amend- 
ments absolutely to its conference commit- 
tee. The situation was aptly described by 
Senator Norris on March 3, in discussing 
the bill already referred to. He said: “What 
I am calling attention to is that because of 
the short session of Congress, which we 
are trying to have abolished by a Constitu- 
tional amendment, this body as well as the 
House of Representatives, is absolutely held 
up: it is held up just as completely as if a 
man was held up in the dark by a thug, 
and is compelled to submit to the arbitrary 
control of three men who are members of 
the other House and three men who are 
members of the Senate, and who compose a 
conference committee. They are supreme. 
We may work all day and add amendments 
to a measure, but the conference committee 
at this stage of the legislative procedure 
can walk out into the hall, turn around and 
come back and report the bill just in the 
same shape it was when we began its con- 
sideration, and we shall accept it because 
we are afraid if we do not accept it the 
entire bill will be defeated, which nobody 
wishes to see happen. That is the condi- 
tion. I desire that the country shall know 
that the House of Representatives is im- 
potent and that the Senate is impotent and 
that we are not legislating through the Sen- 
ate and through the House of Representa- 
tives, but that we are now legislating 
through conference committees, who are as 
supreme and absolute as was ever any czar 
who ruled a monarchy anywhere on earth 
at any time. That is our legislative condi- 
tion, and we are illustrating it every day. 
‘ I call attention to these two amend- 
ments which practically everybody desires 
and the adoption of which nobody can se- 
cure because it happens that out of a lit- 
tle over 500 legislators there are six men 
who chance to be conferees who do not 
want those two amendments.” 


More Light and Less Speed. 


Whenever the attempt is made to amend 
the rules of either house, the cry immedi- 
ately goes up that the house can always 
control its proceedings by refusal to accede 
to conference reports, or special rules or 
what-not and that every effort to give mem- 
bers on the floor the right to participate in 
legislative procedure will operate to slow 
up the work of Congress. The answer to 
the first objection is that the inertia against 
overturning the rules of either house or 
overturning the program mapped out by the 
leaders, is:so great that it requires extra- 


- ordinary ability and energy and courage to 


tackle such a proposition. The democratic 
method would be to have the inertia the 
other way. Let it be hard to take away 
control of the proceedings of either house 
from its members on the floor instead of 
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hard to put it back there where it belongs. 
The answer to the second objection is that 
it is better always to slow up the legislative 
wheels a little than to permit “Invisible 
Government” to control the wheels alto- 
gether. 


Thinking Progressives realize that the 
adoption of the Norris amendment doing 
away with the necessity for great speed in 
a short session of Congress functioning after 
that Congress has been repudiated at the 
polls, would greatly facilitate the movement 
to regain control of the government for the 
people: because it would take away the ex- 
_cuse of hurry and put out of power mem- 
bers of either house who have been repudi- 
ated and who are therefore not responsible 
legislators and who are more apt to serve 
the Interests from whom they are expecting 
a reward than their constituents who have 
already fired them. So they will concen- 
trate in the next Congress to force through 
the Norris amendment. 


The people can help this summer by put- 
ting pressure on their represenitatives to 
bring about the passage of the Norris 
amendment and to reform the rules of both 
houses. They can help two years hence by 
putting control of Congress in the hands 
of progressive men who will see that the 
people and not the interests are supreme 
at the National Capitol. 


Repudiation Brings Rich Rewards. 


The pressure must come from the people. 
The “System” in Washington is well pleased 
with the present rules that enable a few 
men to control Congress through their con- 
trol of the House. I have said that Camp- 
bell and Mondell had the co-operation of the 
Adminjstration in their last-minute czarism. 
It is well known in Washington that Presi- 
dent Harding was in close touch with these 
repudiated leaders. Mondell was a constant 
visitor at the White House. If any further 
evidence were needed that President Hard- 
ing approved of Mondell’s course, remember 
that the President appointed Mondell a di- 
rector of the War Finance Corporation, as a 
reward for his efforts on behalf of the “Sys- 
tem” while he was a member of the House. 
The rewarding of “lame ducks” is a scandal 


of national magnitude and has been for a 
number of years, but President Harding has 
seemed to take especial delight in giving 
positions of great responsibility to repudi- 
ated legislators. Witness his appointment 
of John J. Esch of Wisconsin as a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
after Esch had been repudiated by his con- 
stituents because of his activities in behalf 
of the Esch-Cummins Railroad Law. The 
appointment of ex-Senator Poindexter of 
Washington as Minister to Peru and New 
as Postmaster General are other examples. 
In strange: contrast to this system is the 
fact that within the past three weeks two 
members of the British Cabinet have re- 
signed because they were repudiated by 
their constituents at elections. In England, 
repudiation at the polls removes a man from 
a position of responsibility in the govern- 
ment. In America, it insures him such a 
position, if he has served the “System.” 


Campbell has not yet been handed his 
reward. All Washington is wondering what 
plum will be handed out to him by the Ad- 
ministration. There is some talk that Hard- 
ing will not be called upon to reward Camp- 
bell because the great oil interests of the 
country have agreed to take care of him. 
Those who hold this view point to the fact 
that during the closing days of the Sixty- 
seventh Congress, Campbell spent most of 
his time ingratiating himself with the oil 
magnates who were on the grill before the 
Senate Committee on Manufactures. He was 
to be seen there every day, sitting near the 


* oil magnates at the hearings and having his 


luncheon with them in the Senate res- 
taurant. So attentive was Campbell to these 
gentlemen that he even failed to attend 
many sessions of the Committee on Rules 
during the last minute rush when the Rules 
Committee was needed to consider. impor- 
tant business. Such meetings of the Rules 
Committee were postponed, of course, be- 
cause Campbell.was “busy”. elsewhere. 


Knowing the situation, progressives must 
see to it that no more lame duck Congresses 
can function through insisting on the pass- 
age of the Norris amendment and through 
pressure this summer for a real reform of 
the rules of the House and Senate. 


“DON’T GIVE UP THE SHIPS.” 
Mr. J. A. H. Hopkins, Executive Chairman of the Committe of 48. 


(Continued from last month) 


- This is the second’ article comprising a 
questionnaire on the Shipping problem, the 
answers to which are’ based upon informa- 
tion furnished by Mr. A. D. Lasker, Chair- 
man of the United States Shipping Board; 
Mr. Philip Manson of the Pacific and Eastern 
Steamship Company; Mr. T. H. Rossbottom, 
General Manager’ of the United States 
Lines; and Mr. W. R. Pfizer, Assistant to 
the President of the Panama _ Railroad 
“Steamship Line. : 


Is it true that American steamship com- 
panies have found it impossible to stand up 
against foreign competition without the aid 
of a paternalistic subsidy? ‘ 5 

Not at all. Some of the companies which 
have been. profitably operating American 
ships in the foreign trade are: The United 
American Line; The International Mercan- 
tile Marine; The Oceanic Steamship Com- 
pany; the United Fruit Company; the Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Company; the Red D 
Line; the Munson Steamship Company; the 
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Atlantic Guif and West Indies Steamship 
Company, the Standard Oil Company; the 
Texas Oil Company; 
pany; U. S. Steel Corporation; Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation; W. R. Grace & Company; 
and: others. 

What evidence is there that these 
have been operating profitably? 

The evidence furnished by their own 
statements. For instance, the operations of 
the Panama Railroad Steamship Line (Gov- 
ernment owned) from 1904 to 1921 resulted 
in a net. surplus of approximately $23,000,- 
000, of which the steamship Line. contrib- 
uted $5,500,000. 


Mr. W. R. Rossbottom, their vice-presi- 
dent, testified before Congress to the fol- 
lowing effect: that this line was operating 
at a profit; that in making this statement 
he took into consideration the capital cost 
of the ships, interest charges, depreciation, 
insurance, and repairs; that the vessels 
were operated under full compliance with 
the existing steamship laws; that the 
Panama Line had made this progress not- 
withstanding the fact that freight for the 
Government was carried at 1% to % of the 
rates charged by privately owned lines! 
that the general cargo reduction was about 
25 per cent, and that laborers for. the Gov- 
ernment were carried back and forth at 
nominal prices. 


oe Mry Pw. Abs ralkiin, “President of the 
International Mercantile Marine, speaking 
at a recent stockholders meeting said: 
“Since 1915 it (the corporation) has dis- 
tributed $36,000,000 to its stockholders, and 
paid off $31,000,000 of the $38,000,000. first 
mortgage bonds. We have for some years 
past operated one of our most important 
passenger services, the Red Star Line, be- 
tween New York and Antwerp, with a fleet 
in which there are steamers of American, 
Belgian and British registry. These ships 
have run side by side, year in and year out, 
without discrimination of any kind. We 
have done it successfully for years and we 
can do it more successfully’ on a larger 
scale.” 

Mr. William Craemer, Special Assistant 
to the Vice-President in Charge of Finance 
of the Shipping Board, has furthermore tes- 
tified that the Atlantic Gulf and West Indies 
Steamship Company during the last few 
years averaged 8.52 per cent profit on its 
entire invested capital. Other lines aver- 
aged as follows: Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, 18.50 per cent for the last five 
years; International Mercantile Marine 8.01 
per cent for the last four years; United 
Fruit Company, 16.38 per cent in the last 
seven years. 

Mr. H. H. Raymond, President of the 
Clyde and Mallory Lines (belonging to the 
Atlantic Gulf and West Indies Line)’ re- 
cently testified: “Two years ago a syndi- 
eate could have been formed to take the 
Shipping Board fleet that was desirable out 
of the Governmenht’s hands. Today there 
is no business for them, but I have the 
courage to believe that if it could be de- 


lines 


the Sinclair Oil Com- . 


termined what ships ought to be sold and 

at a low price, that with the aid that is 
here asked for (the subsidy) plus little ad- 
ditions that we might ask for, that this 
syndicate may be formed again and that 
they would carry those people who wanted 
to buy them.’ In other words, Mr. Raymond 
stated that there were plenty of people wait- 
ing to buy the ships whenever there were 
any goods for them to carry, but that when 
this was not the case then they needed a 


subsidy “plus little additions that they 
might ask for’ in order to induce them to 
do so. 


Is the alleged differentiai as against the 
American ship owner in respect to Operating 
costs disputed, and are there no compensating 
advantages for him? 

Yes. The opponents of the Ship Subsidy 
contend that in many cases no such differ- 
ential exists; while Mr. J. H. Rossiter, 
former Director of Operations of the Ship- 
ping Board, has figured that the differential 
against the American vessels is only 2 per 
cent of the gross operating expense; but 
that the American fleet as now constituted, - 
notwithstanding this alleged handicap, has 
an advantage over its British competitors, 
inasmuch as 75 per cent of the Government 
owned ships are oil burners, whereas only 
10 per cent of the British fleet burn oil. In 
addition to this, the superior work of the 
American ship builder and the higher type 
of efficiency of the American seaman are 
both elements which should be:taken into 
consideration, 

How many privately owned vessels are now 
operating successfully under the ‘American 
flag without any subsidy? 

Approximately 1,933 ships of 1,000 tons: or 
over, aggregating . 5,644,323 gross tons, or 
approximately 8,500,000 deaweight tons.->* 


What was the eee cost of our Government 
owned fleet? 


About $4,000,000, 000, which had: ‘Dee re- 
duced by sales, cancéllations of contracts, 
etc., so that the present fleet of 1,422 vessels 
probably represent a cost. of. about $1, 006;- 
000,000. 

What would it cost to build. these vessels 
today? 

Possibly $600,000,000. 

What could they be sold for today? 

This has been estimated at $200,000,000. 
The Shipping Board has suggested selling 
half the fleet for $90,000,000, and scrapping 
the other half for $5,000,000, a total of $95,- 
000,000. 


Is it cheaper for the Government to own 
and operate the vessels or to pay a sufficient 
subsidy to private capital to encourage them 
to purchase the vessels? 


The Shipping Board claims that the fleet, 
which is now costing the Government $50,- 
000,000 a year would only mean a cost in 
subsidies: of - $8,500,000. 

Are these figures disputed? 

Yes. Senator Fletcher has estimated the 
annual’: cost of subsidizing at $72,500,000. 
Representative Davis estimates $75,000,000. 
President Harding at $30,000,000; and others 
at various figures from $42, 000, 000 up. 


(Continued on page 200.) 
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PUBLIC CENSURE OF RAILROAD SERVICE ALARMS MANAGEMENT. 


The volume of public criticisms and disapproval of the poor service furnished by 
the hard-boiled railroads who have kept their shop employes locked out for many 
months, has alarmed the managers, and they are frantically looking for a way out 
and to avoid the results of their unwise policies. They realize that their equipment 
has. continued to deteriorate until much of it is not only unsafe but beyond use, and 
that, inasmuch as they were unable to cope with traffic conditions during the past 
nine months when slack conditions prevailed, they realize the task of doing so in the 
future will be hopeless since more active conditions prevail. 


_ We are told the Board of Directors of the American Railway Association held a 
meeting in New York recently and came to the conclusion they were in a trap. Of 


course they drew wrong conclusions as to the cause of, their predicament, which they 


ascribed to the farm-labor bloc in Congress on the one side and our present prosperity 
on the other. One cannot follow this line of reasoning, but we suppose any excuse 
is better than none at all, and some of these hard-boiled managers have shown them- 
selves better in making excuses than operating their roads. 


One of the propaganda writers for the managers tells us the railroads have now 
reversed their policy, that ‘‘for twelve years they have held back and blamed their 
lack of progress on hostile legislation,” but now they propose to combat by service 
rather than argument as in the past, the supposed sentiment for public ownership, 
and that they will spend a billion and a half dollars for locomotives, cars, trackage 
and better service. 


In view of their past record, the public will likely take these promises with a 
grain of salt, as they have been fed up on promises. The truth of the matter seems 
to be that the managers have just come to realize what public sentiment towards their 
brand of management is and are scared of results, and will make all kinds of promises 
in order to regain public confidence. No doubt a goodly portion of the amounts they 
spend will be used to employ propaganda writers and subsidize daily papers and maga- 
zines to publish them. However, if the roads who have their shop employes still 
locked out want to regain public confidence and improve their service, they have to 
show the public they want to be fair and are using every available effort to keep 
their equipment in good condition; and manage their roads in an efficient manner. 
Keeping their old, experienced employes locked out and employing a large force of 
unskilled men is not doing this. . 
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Furthermore, it is the opinion of some that the railroad interests would like very | 
much to unload on the public and be relieved again of the onerous burden of debt | 
due to exploitation and milking in the past. Henry Ford is seemingly one of those 
so believing—here is his opinion expressed in a recent issue of the “Dearborn Inde- — 


endent”’: 

é “Tf you knew that the cry ‘take over the railroads’ came from the railroads them- 
selves, it would put another face on the agitation. The time is coming, without doubt, 
when the railroads must be released from the consuming burden of past financial crimes 
under which they are now sinking, but to lay this burden on the people’s shoulders is 
quite another matter. The railways are not worth a penny more than what they are 
worth as earriers. It is not figures nor financiering that the people want, but utility 
values. Railways are only worth what they will do, and to permit the railroad interests 
to unload fourth rate properties at first rate prices would be the worst exploitation 
of all.” 


While we believe government ownership on an efficient basis like the Plumb Plan 
would be desirable over the present situation, we should not allow the roads to be 
unloaded on the government at the present inflated values, water and all. We now 
have an intimation that President Harding favors taking over the railroads by the — 
government and forming them into a few consolidates system and then turning them 
back to private ownership. In this process the government would absorb all the water 
now in the capitalization of the roads and turn them over again to their present owners 
at their real value, and saddle billions of debt on the people. We do not believe such 
a bold-faced looting of the U. S. Treasury will be permitted. However, the railroad 
problem will be a live one for some time to come. 


U. S. SUPREME COURT DECLARES FEDERAL MINIMUM WAGE | 
LAW UNCONSTITUTIONAL. ; 


By a vote of five to three the United States Supreme Court recently declared un- 
constitutional the minimum wage law for women enacted by Congress for the District 
of Columbia. It is feared that this decision will have the-.effect of wiping out all 
similar laws enacted by several States, for if it is unconstitutional for Congress to 
enact minimum wage laws, by the same process of reasoning it is unconstitutional for 
the State Legislatures to do so. ) 

Thus another link in the chain of protective laws enacted for the protection of 
women and children has been broken by judicial decisions, and they placed more and 
more at the mercy of avaricious employers. The greatest, if not the only organized 
force, that is making earnest efforts to protest the women and children in industry, 
is that of organized labor; and where they have accepted this protection and come under 
the protecting banner of organized labor the protection is effective and their wages 
range above the minimum established by Congressional and legislative enactments. 
However, there is a great army of women in industry who have not learned how im- 
portant it is to their welfare to organize, and under such conditions organized labor 
ean only help them in a general way by establishing proper standards of wages and 
conditions in the industries that are organized. 

Possibly these court decisions will have the effect of giving impetus to the matter 
of organization among the women in industry; if so, these decisions will in the end 
have a beneficial effect, for where they lean on minimum wage laws for protection. t 
the minimum wage mentioned is generally the maximum given; whereas, if organized 
they may and do establish more favorable standards. Another result of this minimum 
wage law decision is to remove all excuses for the can’t strike laws enacted by some 
states, such for instance as the “Industrial Court” act of Kansas. If it is unconsti- 
tutional to establish a standard wage for women, it is equally or more so to under- R 
take to set standards for men, therefore there is no further excuse for this court’s 3 
existence unless its authors would establish involuntary servitude in industry. rt 

_ The many decisions of the Supreme Court in recent years in declaring unconsti- 
tutional laws enacted by Congress and the legislatures, for the protection of the people, 4 
has had the effect of concentrating public thought upon the powers assumed by the 
court, and of the necessity of curbing these powers. Many of these far-reaching de- : 
cisions have been reached by a five to four vote of the members of the court; anda __ 
strong sentiment now prevails for a constitutional amendment requiring a larger per- i 
centage of votes in declaring laws unconstitutional. 


The A. F. of L., at its last convention, endorsed a proposed amendment to give a 
Congress the power to over-ride the court’s decision as to the constitutionality of a 4 
law enacted by Congress, by re-enacting the measure. Evidently some curb will be Py 
made to the power of the court in the near future. One of the surest plans would 
be to elect these judges as we do other officials from President down. "@ 


THE LOCKED OUT SHOPMEN STILL PRESENTING A UNITED FRONT. i 


- While no material change, effecting the shopment still on the firing line, has taken ‘ 
place since our last issue, conditions are still growing more favorable to them. The 
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motive power of many roads is still on the decline and the number needing repairs 
increasing. The public is becoming more insistent that an equitable settlement be 
reached, because of the poor service it is getting. The Pennsylvania railroad, we 
are informed, has recently contracted with the Baldwin locomotive works to repair 
five hundred engines. 


This Company loudly claimed months ago that it had reached “normally” and was 
employing more men than ever, but evidently with this increased force it cannot begin 
to keep its engines in repair, and they must be in a bad way when it is found necessary 
at this time to seek the assistance of an outside concern to repair five hundred at one 
time. This Company had a large number repaired in like manner a couple of years 
ago, while its own employes were laid off, and the investigation made by the I. C. C. 
disclosed that it cost two and three times as much for such repairs than it would have 
cost had the road’s own shopmen made the repairs. 


The I. C. C. has ordered an investigation of the results and present status of the 
strike, and if it is thorough and the findings made public some startling facts will 
likely be disclosed. Gov. Davis of Kansas has recently interested himself in the matter 
of a settlement of the trouble in this state, and his efforts may produce results. 


While the management stubbornly and without reason continue the lockout, one 


_ outstanding fact is disclosed, that is, the men are just as determined to keep up the 


fight until a satisfactory agreement is reached. How much longer the public will 
submit to poor service, inconvenience and loss because of same remains to be seen. 


WONDERS NEVER CEASE, LABOR BOARD RENDERS A DECISION 
FAVORABLE TO LABOR. 


A good illustration of the double-crossing methods of some railroad officials in 
their dealings with their employes, may be seen in a case before the U. S. Labor 
Board recently. This was an appeal by the maintenance of way employes and shop 
laborers against the action of officials of the Kansas City Southern Railway. The 
evidence in the case shows that the carrier held conferences with Committees of the 
maintenance of waymen, which include supervisory forces of that department, and 
agreed upon a part of the rules desired, but disagreed upon others, and the latter, by 
mutual consent were submitted to the Labor Board for decision. However, before 
decision was reached officials of the Company connived with a part of the foremen in 
this department to form a separate organization and act independent of regular main- 
tenance of waymen’s organization and then made an agreement with this new or- 
ganization. 


The maintenance of waymen and shop laborers appealed to the Labor Board against 
this action and the Board recently rendered a decision favorable to the employees, by 
a five to three vote. Here is the language of the decision: 


“The Railroad Labor Board decides that the procedure followed by the Carrier and 
a Committee assuming to represent supervisory forces in the Maintenance of Way De- 
partment was not in conformity with the spirit and intent of the Transportation Act, 
1920, and the decisions of the Board, and that the provisions of the rules agreed upon 
together with rules incorporated in decision No. 501 shall be immediately placed in effect 
to govern supervisory forces covered by the negotiations pursuant to the issuance of 
decision No, 119 with the United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes and 
Railway Shop Laborers, and shall remain in effect unless and until changed in con- 
formity with section .... of Article VI of decision No. 501, and in conformity with the 
provision of the Transportation Act, 1920.” 


Former Chairman, R. M. Barton, Horace Baker and J. H. Elliott voted against 


-the decision and submitted a long dissenting opinion. After rendering so many im- 


portant decisions in the past, in favor of the carriers, it is refreshing to see this decision 
made. 

The incident reflects no credit upon the officials of this carrier, responsible for 
this flagrant breach of good faith and fair dealing with the representatives of the 
maintenance of waymen. This is one of the hard-boiled carriers that have so far 
refused to treat with its old shopmen. 


WILL THE I. C. C. MAKE A FAIR ESTIMATE OF VALUE 
OF RAILROADS? 


In 1918 Congress enacted a law which provided for the- physical valuation of rail- 
roads; soon after it became effective a large number of men were employed in this 


- work, until the world war interrupted it, and the matter lay practically dormant until 
sometime after the enactment of the Cummings-Esch Act, and as this last mentioned 


act authorizes and directs the Interstate Commerce Commission to so adjust traffic 
rates so that the roads may receive a net income not to exceed six per cent. In order 
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to determine this it is necessary to ascertain and determine what amounts the roads 
have invested. 


The law requires that the I. C. C. make an inventory which shall list the property 
of every common carrier in detail, and show the value thereof. “In such investigation 
said Commission shall ascertain and report in detail as to each piece of property 
owned or used by said Common Carrier for its purposes as a Common Carrier, the 
original cost to date, the cost of reproduction new, the cost of reproductions less de- 
preciation, and an analysis of the methods by which these several costs were obtained, 
and the reason. for their difference, if any. This valuation question now looms up as 
a very important and far reaching one, for if an excessive valuation is placed on the 
property of the roads it would mean inflated traffic rates in order to create the stipu- 
lated rate of net income. 


We understand that a final valuation has been found on 101 railroads, and that 
the basis used by the Commission in determining their value was that of the cost of 
reproduction at this time only. If such is the case the Commission is not following all 
of the requirements of the law and, if we are correctly informed, their action would 
give an unfair advantage to the railroads by inflating the value of their property 
several billions of dollars, and as rates would be determined on the amount of capitali- 
zation set by the Commission, it would cost the public several hundreds of millions of 
dollars per year, and instead of the roads receiving a net income of five and three- 
fourths percent, they would get at least thirty percent more. 


This matter should be closely followed up by all who have the public welfare 
at heart, as it would mean excessive traffic rates to the public and low wages to the 
employes, if the Commission’s findings are not fair and equitable. 


PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES SHOULD BE REGULATED 
OUT OF BUSINESS. ) 


We are told that a Conference on Employment Agencies was recently held in 
California, and as a result of the investigations made by this Conference some startling 
facts were disclosed. It stated that 203 private employment agencies in California 
last year collected $1,500,000 from the wage earners of that state, or an average of 
$7,400 for each Agency. One Agency in San Francisco, we are told, made a net profit 
last year of between nine and ten thousand dollars. This, Agency places an average 
of 300 girls a month in positions and charges them 35% of their first month’s salary 
provided the fee is paid by the 15th of the month in which they start to work; if 
paid later the charge is 60 percent. Thus, if the one placed receives $100 per month 
salary, the fee is $35.00 if paid within fifteen days after starting to work; or, if paid 
later, the fee is $60. 


The Agency requires the applicants to sign a contract authorizing the Agency 


to collect the amount due from the employer. Therefore the worker so placed has 


only 15% of their wages to live on for the first half of the month after going to 
work. We are told that a very large majority of those placed in positions by these 
agencies are women and girls. There is no reason why the state should allow un- 
scrupulous agencies or persons to take advantage of the necessities of those out of 
work and seeking employment. This is a service that could be best performed by 
the state itself, and these private agencies should be taxed or regulated out of 
existence. Efforts to regulate them has been made for the past twenty years or more 
without much success, and they should be obliterated. 


While the statistics referred to only applied to California, most of the other 
states are just as badly situated in this matter and each should enact effective legisla- 
tion on the subject as early as possible. We are told that the California Legislature 
proposes legislation to regulate these Agencies and that they have formed an organi- 
zation to fight all such laws. 


PRESIDENT HARDING’S ADVISERS FAVOR THE OPEN SHOP 
AS A CAMPAIGN POLICY. 


_ ., Recent utterances credited to some of the closest advisers of President Harding, 
indicate they are trying to persuade Mr. Harding of the desirability of using the “open 
shop” as a plank in the platform of the Republican party and as a campaign issue 
in the presidential election next year. : 

_ Big business has vainly tried during the past year or two to put the open shop 
into effect by forcing the many large.strikes that have taken place, with the hope of 
destroying organized labor and placing employes at their mercy; however, as they 
have failed in this program, they would like to have it forced down the throats of 
labor by legislative enactment, backed by the power of government. As a preliminary 
they would commit the Republican party to this “open shop” propaganda, and endeavor 
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to elect its candidates by the use of money to debauch a sufficient number of voters 
to give them a majority whether they succeed in making the “open shop” a campaign 
issue or not, it is apparent that they now have great influence with many of the 
reactionary leaders of that party and the whole situation surrounding both of the 
leading parties; for this baneful influence will undoubtedly try to influence both 
parties, both as to platform and candidates. 


Now is the time for all progressive forces to get busy and line up their forces 


_and arrange a program for concerted action; platforms and candidates are now in 


the making, and unless progressives act concertedly now they possibly can only act 
together next year in choosing the least of the evils presented, instead of a definite 
program for progressive accomplishment. Every voter owes it to themselves and the 
future welfare of the country to take an active part in selecting all delegates to their 
party conventions to the end that progressive delegates may be in a majority when 
platforms are written and candidates nominated. 


THE WOODS CORRUGATED FIRE-BOX A GOOD ONE, WHY ARE 
7 NOT MORE OF THEM IN USE? 


We are in receipt of a souvenir copy of “Economics in Railroad Problems,” by 
Wm. H. Wood, Mechanical and Constructing Engineer of Media, Pa., which deals 


with the expansion of locomotive boilers and gives details in reference to the Wood 


patented corrugated firebox. 


The problem of expansion in locomotive boilers has been wrestled with and efforts 
made to overcome its destructive results, almost from the first use of the locomotive, 
and while some progress has been made, it is still a serious problem. We believe, 
however, that Mr. Wood’s patent minimizes the evil as much if not more than any 
that has come to our notice. His firebox has vertical corrugations in the wrapper 
sheet, starting just above the. mudring, extending up and across the crown sheet, 
down the opposite side. Between each corrugation there is a flat surface and in the 
center of this is placed a row of stay-bolts. These corrugations are one and a quarter 
inches deep and besides absorbing the expansion of the wrapper sheet, it helps to 
stiffen and hold the required pressure, thus reducing the necessary number of stay- 
bolts. Mr. Wood also claims that it adds 20 per cent to the heating surface and 
greatly reduces the consumption of coal, based on actual operating tests of years. 


The merits of Mr. Wood’s patent is apparent and we marvel at its not being 
in more general use than it is; surely there is some discrimination or want of judg- 
ment on the part of those determining the kind of boilers to be used. Mr. Wood 
gives credit to some of the delegates to past conventions of our Brotherhood for his 
taking up the study and improvement of the locomotive boiler in the following 
language: 

“The author of this pamphlet did not ask the railroads to let him improve boiler 


'. construction; it was their representative Boilermakers who asked him to do so, after 


presenting their troubles with present construction, on the blackboard, at the Buffalo 
Convention in 1905, so that he could see just what they had to contend with. I studied 
two years, ‘to balance boiler construction, so that I might be sure that I was right before 
IT presented my plans to them, which I did, at the Cleveland Convention two years later.” 

The Conventions referred to were those of our Brotherhood, and the incident 
shows that our members have not only been helping to solve the problems of faulty 
boiler construction for many years, but that they have induced others to do so too. We 
hope the merits of Mr. Wood’s firebox will be recognized and that they may come 
into more general use in the future. 


WORKING TO CREATE AMERICAN STANDARDS FOR 
| MECHANICAL USE. 


We are in receipt of a copy of the year book of the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee, which gives the purpose and scope of its work, in creating a unl- 
form standard for material, appliances, etc., in the mechanical and engineering fields. 
This committee functions as a clearing house by securing co-operation from all 
interested in establishing uniformity in standards, for instance in deciding the size 
of nuts for various bolts, size of rivet heads and bolt heads, standard specifications 
covering the installation of electricity for lighting and signaling on board ships. 
It also has formulated a safety standard for the protection of employes in factories and 
workships, in operating machines applignces, etc. 

The committee also gathers available data in reference to standards of various 
kinds in this and other countries for the use of those seeking uniform standards. 
The work of this committee is sustained by various associations and in addition has 
several departments of our national government co-operating with it. Uniform 
standards in our mechanical world is an important matter and if successfully accom- 
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plished will be of great benefit. The headquarters of the Committee is located at 
29 West 39th St., New York City. 


oe 


DEATH OF A FORMER OLD-TIME MEMBER. 


We recently received news of the death of John M. Boyle, nicknamed “Klondyke,” 
a former member of our organization for many years, but who at the time of his 
death was employed as a brakeman on the Lake Shore at Chicago, and was killed 
at Englewood through an accident. 


It seems he had been badly injured in an auto accident and was laid up for 
months and still being unable to follow his trade had accepted the position of brake- 
man temporarily and had only started a short time previous to the accident. We 
desire to extend to his family our sincere sympathy. Peace to his ashes. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Education alone can conduct us to that enjoyment which is at once best in quality 
and infinite in quantity—Horace Mann. 


What sculpture is to a block of marble, education is to a human soul.—Addison. 


The aggregate happiness of society, which is best promoted by practice of a 
virtuous policy, is, or ought to be the end of all government.—George Washington. 


The proper function of a government is to make it easy for people to do good 
and difficult for them to do evil.—Gladstone. 


Hope is the mainspring of human action; faith seals our lease of immortality; 
and charity and love gives the passport to the soul’s true and lasting happiness.—Street. 


Ignorance breeds monsters to fill up all the vacancies of the soul that are un- 
occupied by the verities of knowledge. He who dethrones the idea of law bids 


chaos welcome in its stead.—Horace Mann. 


It is the glorious prerogative of the empire of knowledge that what it gains it 
never loses. On the contrary, it increases by the multiple of its own power; all its 
ends become means; all its attainments help to new conquests.—Daniel Webster. 


There is no royal road to anything. One thing at a time, all things in succession. 
ey oe grows fast withers as rapidly; that which grows slowly endures.—J. G. 
olland. 


The talent of success is nothing more than doing what you can do well, and doing 
well whatever you do with out a thought of fame. If it comes at all it will come be- 
cause it is deserved, not because it is sought after.—Longfellow. ; 


Sympathy is the key that unlocks the hearts of others.—Samuel Smiles. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


The Genesee Boiler Works, Rochester, N. Y. (Unfair.) Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt Lake City, 

tion iat dere Selon ore ac eae rang sialegity Utah. (Unfair.) 

illberg oiler orks, ouston, Tex. trike on. ; 

Atlantic Refining Co., Franklin, Pa. (Unfair.) Wilson Hros; Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 

The Lucey Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. (Strike on.) J. D. Cousins Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. (Unfair.) 

Morse Bros. Mach. & Supply Co., Denver, Colo. (Unfair.) Lake Erie Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. (Unfair.) 

Ajax Boiler Works, Denver, Colo. (Unfair.) W. K. Henderson Machine, Foundry & Boiler Works, 

S. F. Bowers & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. (Unfair.) Shreveport, La. | (Unfair.) 

Probo Foundry and Machine Co., Portland, Me. (Strike.) Petroleum Iron Works. (Unfair to our members Port of 

Oscar Daniels Ship Yard, Tampa, Fla. (Strike on.) New York.) , 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. (Federated strike on.). The Berkeley Machine Works, Inc., Norfolk, Va. (Unfair.) 

McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, Md. (Unfair.) The Liberty Iron & Wire Works, Norfolk, Va. (Unfair.) 

Lebanon Boiler Works, Lebanon, Pa. (Unfair/) Rushton Foundry & Machine Co., Alexandria, La. (Unfair,) 

Missouri & North Arkansas Ry. (Federated strike on.) Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. (Unfair.) 

ide be Threshing Machine Co., Hopkins, Minn. (Strike 5 aa a5 Ric & Sheet Iron Works, Indianapolis, Ind. 

on. nfair. 

Cosden Refining Co., Tulsa, Okla. (Lockout.) Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, Kans. (Unfair.) 

Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. (Unfair.) Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio.  (Unfair.) 

Wm. P. Copping, Contract Shop & Tank Works. New Boat vied aa Corporation, Jersey City, N. J. (Strike on.) 
’Brien Boiler Co., St. Louis, Mo. (Unfair.) 


Orleans, La. (Unfair.) John O 


& 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT NOLAN. 


Portsmouth, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Just a short report for the May issue of 
the official Journal and should have ap- 


peared in the March issue as I fully intend- 


ed it should, but conditions over which I 


had no control made it impossible to do 


so. As man sometimes purposes but God 
always desposes even in the labor move- 
ment where justice is the real fundamental 
of all our efforts for on that essential will 
the labor movement stand regardless of our 
industrial system until such time as honesty 
of purpose takes the place of jobbery and 
frame ups which many of our so-called Cap- 
tains of Industry are to a great extent re- 
sponsible for, and lined up as one man for 


-_ that purpose, or in other words to make in- 
dustrial slaves of American freemen, did 


I say American freemen it can’t be possible 
as no freeman was ever a willing slave for 
history records that fact and defies contra- 
diction as I know it from past experience in 
the federated movement of Railway Shop 


Crafts from New Orleans to Washington, 


D. C., and the same conditions will come 


again and don’t forget it regardless of a 


few hard boiled railroad officials who have 


the mistaken idea that real American Rail- 


J. =~ a 
wate - 


way shop men will ever surrender what 
justly belongs to them, the right to live in 
accordance with the ideals of American 
home life, because a combination of or- 
ganized capital has been permitted by 
courts and legislation in many of our states 
to make possible the destruction of Amer- 
ican ideals and advocated by the press to 
that end, all_of which has been a total fail- 
ure as slavery either Chattel or Industrial 
can never again show its cloven-foot in the 
land of the free or the home of the brave 
regardless of some who claim to be Amer- 
ican citizens but on the wrong side of the 
fence and helping to make such unhuman 
and un-American conditions possible. 


Let all wage earners line up and get to- 
gether as the opposition is lined up as 
never before which all of us understand to 
control labor knowing full well that they 
unorganized always can be controlled, and 
if all are wise in this day and generation 
we will get busy at the ballot-box and place 
men in public office that represents the 


American people not a clique of the people . 


that respects or recognizes nothing but the 
Almighty Dollar, which has been proved be- 
yond a shadow of doubt since a change has 
come about in the present policy of Gov- 


ernmental Administration, yes, some of the 


misguided wanted a change and got it with 


a vengeance and. let us not forget it, for 


when the changing business comes around 
again let us act like real American citizens 
otherwise let us hang our heads in shame 


because we don’t seem to understand a 
matter of such vital interest to the men and 
women of labor who made this Nation what 
it is today, will we do it, let us hope so at 
the next General House Cleaning, and if we 
do democracy is safe. 


On January 1st received orders from the 
International President to a trip over the 
Coast Line Railroad so as to visit the va- 
rious points on system in order to get a 
correct line on the strike situation which 
I found was O. K. at all points on the en- 
tire Coast Line Railroad, and am more than 
pleased from conversation with the crafts 
on strike as well as attending federated 
meetings at all points on the system that 
my report in our official Journal of the 
March issue would be more than appre- 
ciated by our loyal members on Coast Line 
if able to write up report at that time in 
justice to the Crafts on strike, as the help 
and co-operation given the writer by the 
officers and members of the various federa- 
tions that I visited om Coast Line will long 
be remembered by yours truly, and take this 
opportunity of expressing my sincere ap- 
preciation to each loyal member on the 
Coast Line Railway as the crafts on strike 
at all points on system were there with the 
goods in casting a unanimous vote at all 
federated meetings to continue the strike 
on and on until a satisfactory settlement 
between the crafts on strike and the Coast 
Line Railroad Company was effected, as 
the Yellows were gone to the Bull Pen 
where they belong while the true-blues were 
right on the job fighting for industrial lib- 
erty like real Americans, but slaves never 
and win they will, as freemen when liberty 
is at stake won’t permit defeat. 


In conclusion let me urge on all wage 
workers that are now employed to remem- 
ber with their mite our Brothers who are 
yet on strike and fighting one of the most 
humane and greatest battles in the in- 
dustrial history of our country as well as 
future generations for their protection, 
while the hard boiled opposition are using 
every scheme that is dirty and possible to 
force the wage workers of America to ac- 
cept a system of slavery that cannot or 
must not be tolerated, therefore its up to 
those who are now employed to do their 
part and do it well, as life, liberty and our 
future is at stake should we fail to do so, 
however, I have absolute confidence and 
can’t think otherwise that all those now | 
employed will cheerfully respond and do 
their full duty as trade unionists one to the 
other when in need. Fraternally yours, and 
in the hope of a better day which is bound 
to come in the very near future. Thos. 
Nolan. I. V. P. 
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REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT McCUTCHAN. 
For period from December 15th, .1922, to April 15th, 1923. 


Winnipeg, Canada, March 15th, 1928. 


At the date of making my last report I 
was in Tacoma, Washington, in connection 
with the shopmen’s strike on the railroads 
in that section and from then on to Feb- 
ruary 7th, or until the strike on the rail- 
roads in that section was disposed of, I was 
engaged in that connection between Sky- 
komish, Everett, Seattle, Arburn, Tacoma, 
Centralia, Hllensburgh and Vancouver, 
Washington, and Portland, Oregon. 


At those places I addressed meetings of 
the strikers, assisted as much as possible 
in raising financial assistance for the strik- 
ers and in other ways doing what was 
possible to make the strike effective, until 
the strike on the Great Northern and North- 
ern Pacific was disposed of in the way, that 
most of those who are interested, are al- 
ready familar with. 

Acting under instructions from  head- 
quarters, to return Hast over the Milwaukee 
Railroad and visit all Division points on 
that road, and upon which the shopmen’s 
strike had been settled as a result of the 
Jewell-Willard agreement, This to be done 
in an endeavor to get the shopmen on that 
road to make greater financial contributions 
to the shopmen who were then and who 
are still on strike. 

In -that connection Federated Shop 
Craft’s meetings were addressed by the un- 
dersigned at Othello, Wash.; Spirit Lake, 
St. Maries and Avery, Idaho; Deer Lodge, 
Lewistown, Harlowton, Melstone and Miles 
City, Mont.; Marmouth, North Dakota; Mo- 
bridge and» Aberdeen, South Dakota; Monti- 
vido and Minneopolis, Minn., and Green 
Bay, Wis. 

In a number of these places, or the fur- 
ther Hast I got, the shopmen had _ con- 
tributed fairly well to their striking fellow 
workers, but at some points in the West 
where the Industrial Workers of the World 
and the United Association of Railroad Em- 
ployes of North America had been in a 
measure successful in disrupting the Stand- 
ard established shopmen’s organizations, I 
found that little or nothing had been done 
to render financial assistance to the strik- 
ers, who had then been on the firing line for 
more than seven months and many of whom 
are still in the front line trenches at pres- 
ent and at a almost unbelievable sacrifice, 
fighting the battle to maintain conditions 
for not only themselves, but also for those 
disruptionists who were doing everything 
possible to prevent financial assistance be- 
ing given to the strikers. 

During the meeting at Spirit Lake, Idaho, 
several of these disruptionists, who blat- 
antly boast much about their “unionism” 
did their best to break up the meeting 
while the writer was addressing same, and 
making an appeal for assistance for the 
strikers. It became necessary to order one 
of them to leave the meeting, so that those 


who were interested (and there are still a 


good number at that place) could give con- 
sideration to the subject before them. 


Consider the above with other actions of 
both the I. W. W. and the U. A. of R. EH. 
of N. A. in doing their best to break the 
strike, by the distribution of printed mat- 
ter, commencing during the early part of 
the strike, and in which those who were 
promiently connected with the strike, were 
vilified and lied about, by casting serious 
reflections on their actions in connection 
with the handling of same and in other 
statements doing what they could to break 
the strike, even going so far in some in- 
stances, to get the strikers to join those 
organizations, and then advising them to 
return to work or in other words ‘“scab” 
as their organizations was not involved in 
the strike. 

Add to this the actions of another disrup- 
tionist movement; the One Big Union in 
Canada, whose officers did everything they 
could, to make a successful strike of the 
shopmen in Canada impossible, when pre- 


parations were being made for same along 


last July, by advising those workers at gate 
meetings during the noon hour and by leaf- 


lets, etc., that a strike was out of the ques- — 


tion and that they should remain at work, 
and then later by the same method, doing 
what they could to prevent the shopmen 
in Canada rendering any financial assist- 
ance to the strikers, even in face of the 
fact that the shopmen’s fight in the U. S. 
was also the shopmen’s fight in Canada. 
From all of that you get some idea how 
dual and seccesionist movements always 
serve the interest of the employing class. 


Contrast the above with the actions of 
those individuals in the shopmen’s and 
other unions, that the writer came in con- 
tact with, while connected with the strike, 
who stood for and advocated the bringing 
about of greater solidarity amongst the rail- 
road and other workers, by the practical 


method of Federation and where possible 


amalgamation of the craft unions and who 
without_exception, to the knowledge of the 
writer, were the most active in contribut- 
ing and urging others to contribute to the 
financial assistance of the strikers, thus 
proving that they were real union men in 
the greatest railroad strike that has ever 
taken place on the North American Con- 
tinent. ! 

A strike which is still on and the results 


‘of which will be of far reaching impor- 


tance to all railroad workers, both in the 
U. S. and Canada, yet the writer has yet 
to learn of one single individual employed 
upon the railroads, who is a member of the 


I. W. W., the U. A. of R. E. of N. A., the O.. 


B. U. or any other the dual and secessionist 


movements, that has contributed one penny 


towards the winning of that strike and to 
repeat the results of which is bound to ef- 


a 


‘ 


fect theirs and others working conditions 
and wages, who are employed upon, the rail- 
roads, but on the contrary I can prove be- 
yond a doubt, where they have contributed 
much money to help the employers defeat 
their striking fellow shopmen. 

This should be remembered by the shop- 
men in the future, when loud mouthed rep- 


' resentatives of any of those organizations 


comes amongst them with their propoganda 
of secession, dualism and disruption. 


While returning Hast, I stayed over long 
enough at Anaconda, Mont., where one of 
the largest copper smelters in the world is 
located, and adjusted some grievances for 


| our members employed therein, and who are 


members of Lodge No. 80. Since leaving 
there, I have been informed that they, along 
with the rest of the employes in that plant, 
who are 100 per cent organized, have se- 


cured a fifty cents a day increase. 


Some internal trouble were also attended 
to in connection with Lodge No. 485, at 
Green Bay, Wis., which I trust will work 
out to the satisfaction of all concerned af- 


ter which I returned to Canada by the way 


of Duluth, and where I found the shopmen 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 


ways 100 per cent organized, and handling . 


their _business as union men should, and 
could, at every other point on that system. 


Stopping over at Rainey River, Ont., on 


my way back to Winnipeg I found that the 


the on- 
and the 


shopmen there had withstood 
slaughts of the disruptionists, 


 poliermakers and helpers are 100 per cent 


International, 

Since returning to Winnipeg on March 
4th, I have been engaged in a re-organizing 
campaign, centering my efforts for the time 
being on the C. P. R. back shop and round- 
house and I am pleased to report that at 
the present time there is every prospect of 


4 completely re-organizing the 185 possible 


members of ours in the C. P. R. back shops 


here in Winnipeg and the 24 possible mem- 


bers in the C. P. R. roundhouse, as at a 


- open meeting held today, some fifty appli- 


cations were received, and indications suc} 


in this city. 


as paying up next pay day of another fifty. 
All but one of the 24 possible members in 
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the C. P. R. roundhouse has promised to 
join up, so it looks like the boilermakers 
and helpers in Winnipeg are getting on the 
map once more, and it is about time, for out 
of the 185 possible members in the C. P. R. 
back shop, some 125 were not members of 
any union at all when this campaign 
started, while none of the 24 employed in 
the roundhouse were members of any union. 
At the Ft. Rouge Shops of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway there is 132 possible mem- 
bers for our organization, and about 105 of 
them are in no union at all at the present 
time, and the remainder are divided be- 
tween three different and open hostile unions 
and about the same situation exists at the 
Transcona shops where we have about 210 
possible members. 

Needless to mention, the National Agree- 
ment of the shopmen in Canada is being 
violated right and left in these shops, which 
compares most unfavorably with the way 
they are having the agreement lived up to 
in the shops and roundhouses in Eastern 
Canada, were the boilermakers and help- 
ers in most cases are 100 per cert organized, 
but they escaped the damage of the un- 
fortunate and disastrous split that was 
caused by the attempt to organize the O. B. 
U. but unless all signs fail, the boilermak- 
ers and helpers and possibly the other shop 
trades in Winnipeg and the rest of Western 
Canada will be completely reorganized dur- 
ing 1923, and reoccupying their old positions 
prior to 1919, when they were in the lead 
in everything pretaining to the labor move- 
ment, 

One word in conclusion, to our members 
and possible members at outside points, any 
reports to the effect that the shopmen in 
Winnipeg are solid for the O. B. U. is 
false, for the truth is that the big majority 
of all the shopmen here in Winnipeg and 
there is about 6,000 of them, are in no 
union at all at present, and have not been 
for months and in many cases since 1919. 
Not that organization cannot make any head- 
way here in Winnipeg, but it is no small 
job to clean up the mess that they have 
made. 

Yours fraternally, 
R. C. McCUTCHAN. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN. 
(Period March 16th to April 15th, 1923, inclusive.) 


Chicago, Ill., April 15, 1923. 
Railroad Shopmen’s Relief Committee of 
~ Chicago, Il: 
During the month ended April 15th, my 
entire time has been devoted to the strike 
Situation in Chicago, Ill., and in assisting 


the Railroad Shopmen’s Relief Committee 


in the raising of financial aid for the men 
and their families who are still on strike 
I am pleased to report that 
during the month just ended, it has been 
my pleasure to accompany the Sales Com- 
mittee and address the following Trade 


_ Union meetings in connection with the dis- 


tribution and sale of certificates of “‘Good 
Will,” namely Machinists No. 83, Sheet 
Metal Workers No. 367, Carpenters No. 272 
(Chicago Heights, Ill.), Molders No. 238, Ma- 
chinists No. 478, Carmen No. 1307, Electri- 
cians No. 797, Pattern Makers No. 73, Ele- 
vated R. R. Employes No. 308, Boilermakers 
No. 434, Carpenters No. 181, Teamsters 
(Milk Drivers Evanston, I[1l.), Locomotive 
Firemen No. 698, Boilermakers No. 588, Lo- 
comotive Firemen No. 188, Trainmen No. 
119 and Electricians No. 214 a total of (17) 
Local Unions. Also attended committee 
meetings on March 19th and 26th and on 
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April 2nd, and 9th, at the Machinist Club, 
No. 113 S. Ashland Boulevard. As a result 
of united effort upon the part of the Com- 
mittee, ably assisted by the men in the 
shops on roads where settlements exist, we 
have passed the seventeen thousand dollar 
mark. The following tabulation is self-ex- 
planatory: 


Summray. 

Return, Local Union donations 

prior to October 1, 1922........ $ 957.75 
Return, Shopmen’s Tag Day, Octo- 

1124 wilt Fale 8 AR MI aA eae a eee 9,164.49 
Return, Shopmen’s Benefit Enter- 

tainment December 12, 1922.... 3,449.25_ 
Return, (Partial) Shopmen’s Smok- 

er, February 21, 1923.........:. 2,528.00 
Return, (Partial). Shopmen’s Re- 

lief Committee, sale of Certi- 

ficates of “Good Will” to April 

DO POR cis arti va ie kien ba eeree eras 926.00 

CV RTO ATL acid ous clo. tee gan acer gee $17,025.49 


In connection with the foregoing, I am 
pleased to report that during the period No- 
vember 21, 1922, to April 9th, 1923, I have 
personally accompanied the Committee and 
addressed (69) Local Unions, (2) Trade As- 
semblies and (3) Int’l. Executive Boards, a 
total of (74) meetings. At this time I am 
leaving the Committee owing to intsructions 
from headquarters to assist the member- 
ship on the Grand Trunk and Michigan 
Central Railways. I desire to express 
through the colmns of the Journal, my ap- 
preciation of the co-operation rendered me 
by the personel of the Railroad Shopmen’s 
Relief Committee of Chicago, Ill., with 
whom I have worked for the past seven and 
one-half months. I also wish to thank all 
Local Unions and Trade Union bodies who 


so ably assisted the writer in making the - 


relief work a success. It goes without say- 
ing that, where there is co-operation there 
is success. 


Ten Months on the “Bricks.” 


When this report reaches the member- 
ship, our brother members who are still on 
strike, will have ten (10) months to their 
everlasting credit as soldiers in the battle 
for freedom on the railroads of the United 
States. They are waiting patiently for the 
much needed financial aid due them. 
Brothers, you who have employment at the 
trade on railroads and otherwise, what have 
you done to help them? What have you 
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done to furnish the necessary ammunition 


to feed. them and their families? When 
you read this report, meditate. What would — 
’ you think, if you were on the “Bricks” (10) 


months and the men working on settled 
roads and elsewhere at the trade under fair 
conditions, had failed you? Management 
is gambling on the fate of those men who 


- are now in the (10th) month of the strike. 


Management is gambling that you will not 
contribute to the support of these men. 
Personally I am pleased to report my con- 
tribution to the cause to date April 15th, 
1923, totals five hundred ninety-six dollars 
and fifty cents ($596.50). ; 
willingly assist the management of the 
struck roads to defeat the men on strike by 
your failure to respond to their urgent ap- 
peal for financial aid. Pay your assess- 
ments. Don’t die on third base. 


IHlinois Central R. R. 


A recent edition of “Labor” under date 
of Saturday, March 31, 1923, contains a list 
of railroads in number (218) under the.cap- 


Brothers, don’t — 


tion “Official List of 218 Roads Have Set- 


tled Shop Strike.” ‘The Illinois Central R. 
R. is listed among the (218). 


This article | 


in “Labor” of March 31, 19238, has caused — 


much comment owing to the impression left 
upon many of our strikers. I desire to 


take this opportunity to state that no set- — 


tlement has ever bene made on the Illinois 
Central. After the Shopmen’s Tag Day in 
Chicago in October, 
came the rule at the (Burnside shop) Chi- 
cago and within a short time the strike 
meetings dwindled to a handful, and most 


1922, desertions be- | 


of the men on strike in Chicago at the IIli- — 


nois Central deserted the strike and went 


back to work. There are still a few loyal — 


men who secured work elsewhere. 
Executive Council of the Railway Employes 


The 


Department at a recent meeting about four ‘ 


weeks ago officially declared the strike off 


on the Illinois Central and the several Gen- — 


eral Chairmen were so notified. Some of 
our strikers have sceured employment with 
the Illinois Central since the strike has 
been declared off. Let it be thoroughly 
understood however, that no settlement of 


any kind was made with the membership of — 
System Federation No. 99 who responded to ~ 


the strike call July 1, 1922. 
Fraternally yours, 
JOS. P. RYAN, 
International Vice-President. 


Correspondence 


Rock Island, Ill. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Regretfully I inform you and the Journal 
readers that Vice-President David Brubaker 
of Lodge No. 377, died in the hospital at 
Davenport, Ia., on March 24th, 1923, a vic- 


tim of that dreaded disease, cancer. 
The Brotherhood has lost by his death, 


not only a member, but what is very rare, a — 


member who placed his obligation to his 
Brotherhood far ahead of any other obliga- 
tion of like nature. An indefatigable work- 


ee eS ee 


er for his Local and for the Silvis Local 
president, of which he was also Vice- 
President, also for District No. 10 of which 
he was a Trustee. He served them all loy- 
4 ally and faithfully until even his indomit- 
- able courage and spirit could function no 
it Boner, due to the ravages made by cancer 
on his once powerful frame. 


¥ All through the present strike of the 
_ Shopmen of the Rock Island Road up to the 
_ day his health would no longer permit, he 
» served as Vice- Chairman of the Silvis Strike 
' and Chief of the Picket Line. Through fair 
_ weather and foul weather he rode forth each 
day to serve the Committee and the Broth- 
ers on strike. 

- His hearty, genial disposition; his deep 
- booming voice, which could be heard for 
A blocks, were welcomed by everybody and 
A put cheer into many an otherwise cheerless 

heart. 

e In memory, I can see him still at 3 o’clock 
in the morning making the round of the 
picket lines, just to make sure that nothing 
had happened to any of his crew, stationed 
_ blocks apart with no one to cheer them up 
_ in the dark early hours of night, except the 
- Captain ,of the shift, when he rolled along 
in his “Lizzie.” How proud he was of his 
- share in the strike and how great his de- 
sire to live to see the men return to work 
under an honorable settlement. 

His dream was unfulfilled at the time 

his Maker called him, but to all the Broth- 
ers now on strike and to those who are 
working let it be thoroughly understood his 
wonderful efforts, his hours of incessant 
labor in the “Cause,” aye, his death, which 
nN probably was materially hastened by his 
persistance towards a victory for us; all 
_ this, must not and shall not have been in 
vain. 
-Let us redouble our efforts, if such a 
thing be possible, so that he may be able 
by the Grace of his God, to eventually see 
_ the settlement made which he so ardently 
desired. 
Left to mourn his departure, are his lov- 
ing widow, his mother and a son and fam- 
wo besides a host of friends wherever he 
- chanced to cast his lot. A suitable epitaph 
_ for his stone would be, “Sacred to the 
memory of David Brubaker: 


: “He died without an enmity; 
ta? He lived without an enemy.” 


Yours fraternally, Mat J. Andrews, B. A. 
a OS., L. No, 377. 


Hoisington, Kas. 


Nae Kindly publish in your next issue of the 
_ Journal: 

_ It has pleased the Almighty God in His 
yl infinite wisdom and power to take to his 
_ reward the brother of our esteemed presi- 
Ie dent and brother, Joe McKean, and we the 
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_loved brother during this, 
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mighty God may comfort and console them 
and that they may bear their trial with for- 
titude and be it resolved that a copy be 
sent to our official Journal, a copy sent to 
the bereaved family and brother and a copy 
spread on our minutes. Committee, J. N. 
Shirley, H W. Schlegel, BE. A. Whitted. 


Winona, Minn. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Since publication of last issue of Journal 
Gate City Lodge No. 201 had had the mis- 
fortune of losing its worthy Brother Albert 
Kukowski, who has been a member of our 


Proto, of) Bro: 


Albert Kukowski, 
of Lodge 201, Winona, Minn. 


Deceased, 


organization for many years. Through 
Brother Kukowski’s death which occurred 
on March 2nd, Lodge No. 201 has lost a 
very good member, one who will be hard to 
replace, and there is no doubt he will be 
greatly missed by not only his brothers, but 
many of his life-long friends, all the mem- 
bers of Lodge 201 attended the funeral. 
Lodge No. 201 extends its heartfelt sym- 
pathy to the bereaved relatives of our be- 
their darkest 
hour of sorrow. Yours fraternally, Leo 


Kukowski, 8. L. 201. 


A VOICE FROM SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 

Will you allow space in Journal for me to 
say a few words, it is about the unions I 
wish to speak of. 

I am strong for unions, but I don’t think 
the wives are getting fair treatment, espe- 
cially during this strike. We are called 
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upon to endure the hardships but not per- 
mitted to attend the daily meetings, which 
the men seem to enjoy. If we cannot be 
permitted to share the pleasures why were 
we called upon to share the hardships? 


The women are fighting the battle as 
hard as the men and it is through their 
skill that we exist through this trying time. 
Perhaps some will say they don’t know 
enough about men’s work or that they will 
want to run the men’s business but we 
don’t, we just want to be silent listeners 
but do want to know more about our hus- 
band’s business that we may become better 
companions, 

If the wives were allowed to become mem- 
bers of the locals and attend with their 
husbands we would have better homes and 
better unions. Now don’t think I am radi- 


cal, but I just wanted to make plain how’ 


the women felt about the whole affair and 
our motto should be—all for unions and 
unions for all. A Striker’s Wife. 


Hoboken, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
' At last regular meeting of Hudson L. 163 
held on Monday evening, April 2, 1923, Sec- 


¥ 
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about the re-election of Mayor P. R. Griffen 


eer, 


and his colleagues, Tuesday, May 8, 1923, and ; 
Brother D. J. McGuinness stands instructed — 


to send each of Commissioners one of our 
Journals with enclosed resolution. Yours 
fraternally, D. J. McGuinness, F, C. &., L. 
163. ‘ 


Hast Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 2 


At a joint mass meeting of men of the 
boilermaking, iron ship building and ma- 
chinists industries, held on the night of 
April 5th at Machinists Hall, E. Boston, 
which was attended by a large number of 
the members of Lodge 585, the principal 
speaker was Sixth Int. Vice-President 
Brother John J. Dowd. He said in part: 


“I am here tonight to help you in your 
endeavor to reorganize the men employed 
at all the crafts along your water front. 
My only regret is, that my duties, in con- 
nection with the strike of the railroad shop 
men prevents me from remaining in the 


City of Boston, which I have visited many — 


times during the past twelve years, for the 
purpose of securing by fair means and 


retary D. J. McGuinness was authorized to 
communicate with ali members of our local 
and secretaries of all other lodges in the 


city requesting that as an act of apprecia- 


tion they vote for the five present city com- 
missioners and do all in their power to see 
that their friends do likewise and in addi- 
tion the following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, owing to the fact that many 
of our brothers have been on strike along 
with members of different crafts, viz:—Rail- 
road Shopmen, since July 1, 1922; 

Whereas, Striking Railroad Shopmen 
were compelled to find ways and means of 
securing financial assistance and with the 
assistance of the present City Commission- 
ers, they were permitted to hold Block 
Dances, have tag days and solicit funds 
with use of hand organ and by so doing 
they, the strikers, were able to prolong their 
fight for a living wage. 

Resolved, That we,’ the members of 
Lodge 153, individually and collectively, 
promise to do all in our pever to bring 


logical argument, better conditions and 
adequate wages for the men of our craft 
for a period of at least two months. 


At present I am handling the situation as 


regards the railroad strike in our entire 


Eastern territory and from Chicago to the 
Canadian borders, and if you men could 
realize the splendid spirit that animates 
the men, and the women and children who 
have for nine long months been involved 
in one of the greatest struggles for in- 


dustrial principles and human rights ever 


conducted in America or the entire world— 
an uprising of 400,000 men against the 
rankest injustice imaginable, you will 
hearken to my appeal to do all that is fair 


and right to bring success to our members ~ 
still on strike by fullfilling implicity your 
obligations as members ‘of your organiza- 


tion.” 


Brother Dowd brought tears to the eyes _ 
of many of his listeners when he told of the — 
\errible privations and awful sacrifices that — 


‘oe 
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_ have been made in New York, Pennsylvania 


and other states by the families of the 
railroad men on strike. 

“When the chilling blasts of winter al- 
most froze the blood in their veins, when 
the people in the districts affected had to 
break up their furniture to keep warm, and 
when helpless children had to live for 
weeks on bread and molasses and water, 
and when master mechanics would come 
in the dead of night and tempt the suffer- 
ing mothers and wives by offers of plente- 
ous coal supply, if they would tell their 
sons and husbands to go back to work, the 
indomitable courage of these poor af- 


_ -flicted. ones, prompted to spurn the bribe 


held out and bear their crucible of suffer- 
ing in patience in the confident hope that 
justice would ultimately prevail, before 
they would sink to the depths of bartering 
their birth-right for a mess of pottage.” 
Said Brother Dowd, who in conclusion, 
urged all good union men to remain stead- 
fast to their organization, whose existence 
and vitality was so essential to their ma- 
terial and intellectual advancement, and he 
assured the boilermakers and iron ship 


builders present, that just as soon after the 


titanic railroad strike was ended, which he 
felt was not far distant, that he would re- 


turn to Boston, and with the necessary co- 


operation of the men concerned, he would 
inaugurate a systematic plan of procedure 
for increased wages and better working 
conditions, the need of which is strikingly 
apparent, but which can only be attained by 
thorough organization. 

Brother Dowd was given an ovation on 
ending and it is to be hoped that his efforts 
to have the men of our trade awake to a 
realization of what is for their greatest 
welfare will bear fruit. 

The other speakers were Int. Org. Robert 
Feckner of the Machinist Int., Bro. Robert 
Henderson, Chairman of the Federation of 
Shopmen’s crafts of the N. Y. N. H. & H. 
R. R. and John Freeman, Pres. of Machin- 
ists Union, 1103 A. F. L. all of whom pleaded 
for a filling up of the ranks of organized la- 
bor in all crafts, and they also paid tribute 
to the faithful and unselfish work con- 


‘stantly being performed by John J. Dowd, 


for those who earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brow. Yours fraternally, D. 
B. McInness, C. S., L. 585. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
Kindly insert the following in the next 
issue of the Journal: 
It has pleased the Almighty God in his 


_ divine wisdom, to remove from our midst, 
_ the beloved wife of Brother Rafe Tifft of 


Sanbourn, Iowa, Brother Tifft is a member 
of Lodge No. 11 and was left with a two 
year old daughter to look after, he also has 
a father that is almost totally blind. 

We, the brothers of Flour City Lodge No. 


i; 11 do hereby extend our heartfelt sympathy 
®- 


to the bereaved husband and brother, and 
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pray that the Almighty God will comfort 
and guide him in life’s great battle, in bring- 
ing his little daughter into womanhood. 
Fraternally yours, A. M. Dustin, Cor Sec. 
Lodge No 11. © { 


University Place, Neb. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Enclosed you will find photo of Brother 
J. KE. Conner, deceased, formerly a member 
of Lincoln Lodge No. 671, Lincoln, Nebr. We 
would like to have his picture put in the 


Photo of Bro. Deceased, of 


J. HEH. Conner, 
Lodge 671, Lincoln, Neb. 


Journal so that we can have this way to in- 
form the brothers who have transferred 
from this local to other points on roads 
which have signed up an honorable agree- 
ment. Fraternally yours, C. O. Brown, &.,: 
Beth. 


Stratford, Ont., Can. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

The Boilermakers & Helpers of Stratford 
are far from being dead, as a matter of fact 
they put on a concert, supper and dance 
on Wednesday, April 11th, the hall was 
crowded and under the leadership of 
Brother H, Graham. The program was as 
follows: 

St. James Orchestra consisting of fifteen 
union men gave to those present the finest 
selections ever heard in the city of Strat- 
ford. Mr. Swatridge gave a solo; Miss Cole, 
a reading; Mrs. Wyatt, solo; orchestra mu- 
sical quartette; Mr. B. Maynard, solo; I. 
McNeil’s musical saw selection is one of the 
greatest feats ever produced and has never 
before been heard in any part of the coun- 
try. Mr. F. Shaw, and Mrs. G. Shaw, violin 
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solo; Mr. Leary sang and he was ho more 
than out than in. Mr. R. and Miss G. May- 
nard, a duet; Mr. L. Hichmyre, monologue, 
and Mr. A. Graham was accompanist for the 
evening. 

Mr. Hurat, who was in the kitchen, need 
not fear any woman when it comes to get- 
ting supper, there were 350 seated at the 
table and they had lots to eat. The music 
for dancing was furnished by Mr. Bart and 
Dellana Graham, which lasted till the wee 
hours in the morning. It was a splendid 
success and credit to the Boilermakers and 
Helpers of the city. Yours fraternally, J. 
Snedden, C. 8. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Enclosed you will find the photograph of 
Brother Thomas Courtney, who departed 


this life recently after a long illness. An 
allwise and never erring Providence, in His 
Divine wisdom removed Brother Courtney 


Photo of Bro. Thomas Courtney, Deceased, of 


Lodge 23, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


from the scenes of his earthly labors and 
usefulness, where he has been a faithful 
painstaking and enthusiastic member, who 
has left his impression upon all with whom 
he came in contact, as an upright manly 
and honest man, ever mindful of the rights 
of others, and he will be missed in the 
circles in which he moved. 

The officers and members of Lodge No. 
23 extend to the sorrowing family our sin- 
cere sympathy in this time of their afflic- 
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tion, and we commend them to the foster- 
ing care of our Heavenly Father, who will 
bind up their wounds and gather them un- 
der the shadow of His great and tender 
love. (Signed by all the officers of Lodge 
23.) ' ' 


Chicago, Ill. 
Through the years of toil and struggle 
We have worked just for you 
To reveal life’s great problem 
That is promised to us all 
We believed you then 
In heart and soul 
We thought you was going 
To make a better world. 


But in your constant greed for gold 

You forgot us all and left us out in the cold. 
But never the less have you hurt our soul 
Wxperience has taught us to unfold. 

That honor and justice 

Is worth more than gold. 


The name we honor 

Cannot be bought with gold 

It is ever spreading like the endless chain 
Within time and effort 

Will reap a harvest bold 

It will prove to many 

What love alone can do. 


We build our foundation 
Not in man alone 
Brt in our master who loves us all the same 
With our best effort can we only succeed 
When we do our duty here in this world of 
clay. 

hat leads us to greater process : 

AS we experience day by day. 


We are like the garden flower 

When it storms we grow the best 

When all our hope to success seems per- 
ished 

All our efforts were in vain 

But when the light brings forth a silver 
lining 

We have won at last. 

—E. A. Hasse. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dear Sir and Brother: : 


Enclosed you will find clipping from the 
Labor Free Press which announces the 
death of Bro. Thos. H. Flynn, who died on 
Monday, March 12th, at his late residence, 
Beverly Place, Pittsburgh, Pa., and will 


ask that you kindly place same in our of- 


ficial Journal. 
The members of Smoky City Lodge No. 


154 express their sympathy for, Bro. Flynn’s 


wife and family, as Bro. Flynn was well 
liked by everybody who kuew him. Fra- 
ternally yours, Committee. Peter Mc- 
Laughlin, Chairman. 


Thomas H. Flynn, who died at his Pitts- 


burgh residence, Monday, March 12, was 
laid to rest in Calvary cemetery, Thursday, 
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March 15. Solemn high mass being held 
over the remains at St. Raphael’s Church, 
Chislet Street, the Rev. Father Gallagher 
officiating, with three other priests. 


Officially organized labor was well rep- 
resented through Frank Morrison, Secre- 
tary of the American Federation of Labor, 
who came on from Washington, D. C., P. H. 
Duffy, Henry Strieffler and Thomas Con- 
boy, all associate organizers of the late Mr. 
Flynn. 

Among the active leaders in the local 
unions, Charles Roskoph of the Bricklay- 
ers’ Union, Ed F. Welsh of the Plumbers’ 
Union, while a delegation headed by Busi- 
ness Agent McLaughlin of the Boilermakers 
added to the large number present. 


The honorary pallbearers wree Frank 
Morrison, Secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; Henry Strieffler, P. H. 
Duffy, Thomas Conboy, all general organ- 
izers of the Federation; John Exler, John 
Wilson, George Jones, Mike Tighe, presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, D. D. McWil- 
liams and Robert McMenamin. The active 
pallbearers being Robert Beattie, Secretary 
of the Pittsburgh Central Labor Union, P. 
J. McGrath of Division No. 85 of the Street 
and Electric Railway Employes’ Associa- 


tion, Louis Leonard, Assistant Secretary A. 


A. I. S. T. W., James A. Carr, representing 
the local Boilermakers’ Union with which 
Mr. Flynn was connected, A. E. Ireland of 
the International Association of Machinists 
and Edward Wilson. 


The immediate family of Mr. Flynn who 
attended the final rites were Mrs. Carolyn 
Flynn, his widow, Anna M. Flynn and Mrs. 
David B. Kinzer, daughters, and Thos. M. 
Flynn, a son. Hugh Flynn and James 
Flynn, brothers and three sisters being 
present. Among the scores of others were 
Fred Henselman, M. J. Ryer. Mrs. Ryan 
and many more from the immediate family 
of the deceased. 

The floral tributes from friends and rela- 
tives and from trade and fraternal organiza- 
Thus we record the 
passing of Thomas H, Flynn, a veteran lead- 
er of organized labor, whose entire life was 
spent for the uplift of his fellow man.—La- 
bor Free Press. 


THE STORY OF A RAILROAD SCAB. 


Of all the stories you ever saw, 

Was one that was written by my mother- 
in-law, 

This story told, is true behold, of the rail- 
road shops so true that the railroads and 
all concerned, 

To call for help in their sad way. 


-To call in’ more scabs to win the day, of 


the strikers good and true. 


# 


Behold the engines show, the scabs upon 


them now, 


Have been. For up and down the track 


 ehey Zo, 
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With one lung on and one lung off 

And side rods rattling like a pile of junk, 

It sounds like they have been on an awful 
drunk. 


And the whistle at the shop does blow, 

To make us believe we’re on the go, 

But look out! For the devil will get you if 
you don’t watch out. 

Now if all these scabs to heaven went, 

We wonder if it was God’s consent. 


To hold a place as good as us, 

And treat us all so unjust. 

But Foremen and others like their crew, 
Right down below will have to chew. 

For we Americans good and true, 

Above them all will go and chew. 


For he who with a scab or nigger works, 
Will always wear the dirty shirts. 
We've got your numbers all of you, 

So now you scabs begin to chew. 

For we Americans pure and just, 

Will not tarry in your dust. 


But you as scabs your path is green, 

And wish you never had been seen. 

Your heads are flat, your legs are yellow, 
To take a job from a good fellow. 

So go your length while going’s good, 

For it won’t be long, your names no good. 


So pack your goods and hit the road— 

To No-Man’s land you dirty goat. 

For we American’s good and true, 

Will be working there in place of you. 

We are coming; We are coming, for our 
heads are raising high: 


For we hear voices calling as our banner 
floats on high: . 

HURRAH! HURRAH! we'll have the vic- 
tory won, 

HURRAH! HURRAH! The scabs that we 
will shun, 


Now we will carry our banners high until 
we have it won, 

While we are enjoying our Freedom. 

How they do advertise for scabs to come 
and work, 

But we know by their actions that they are 
on the alert 


So now were going to win the strike 
And win it true and well, 
And when it’s won there is one more chance 
for scabs and that is down in H—1. 
AMEN. 
Composed by a true striker. 


Clifton, Forge, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

On Friday, March 16th, our local Lodge 
238 gave a benefit dance, assisted by all 
crafts, for the boys on the N. & W. Ry. 
The dance proved a great success and after 
paying all expenses we had a balance of 
$250.00. 

Among the donations from the out-of- 
town Lodges were Richmond, Va., $5.00; 
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Huntington, W. Va., $10.00; and Ronceverte, 
W. Va., $27.00. 

We were pleasantly surprised at the do- 
nation from Ronceverte, this large amount 
was raised through the efforts of Bros. W. 
P. Smith and G. F. Fuller. 

Our dance was such a success that the 
machinists of this place are giving one on 
the 20th of April, and we are in hopes that 
a still larger amount will be raised for the 
boys on the firing line. With best wishes, 
I remain 

Yours fraternally, 
CHAS. M. CASEY, 
Chairman of Dance Committee. 


Greenville, Pa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

You will find enclosed a little sketch 
which I wish that you would publish in the 
Journal for a few months. 

Strike is still on at the Bessemer and 
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Laker Erie R. R. Shops, Greenville, Pa. 
Before the strike was called they did the 
work for the Unon R. R. Mercer Valley 
Furnace Co. and Western Allegany R. R. 
but now are farming out work. Yours 
fraternally, W. A. Gebner, C. S., L. 252. 


Peoria, Il. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Please publish this in our next Journal. 


We the members of Peoria Lodge No. 60 
extend to the sisters and brothers of our 
late Brother John Welsh who before leav- 
ing our Lodge was a charter member of our 
Local and was a Past President for seven 
years. They have our heartfelt sympathy 


in this their hour of bereavement and pray 


that the Almighty God may comfort and 
console them and that their sorrows shall 
be softened to a brighter and a _ better 
world.—H. W. DeVries, S., L. 60. 


Technical Article 


STAY BOLTS AND THEIR STRENGTHS. 
By O. W. Kothe. 


Pressure exerted on a vessel tends to 
cause it to form in such positions as will 
equalize the strain in all directions. Thus a 
sphere is the strongest vessel for holding 
pressure, either internally or externally. 
Next to this sphere is a cylinder, its body 
being round the pressure acts equally all 
around, but the end heads are flat and 
therefore they will tend to push outward 
into a spherical shape—that is, if the metal 
would permit it. The same principle is true 
of the fire box water legs and other flat 
surfaces. Unless. properly supported the 
sides would tend to bulge, if the metal per- 
mitted, into as near a cylinder or spherical 
shape as construction would permit. 


So we have the principle as the pressure 
inclines, so the shape will work out unless 
otherwise supported. This is also a condi- 
tion of human beings—they work hard, they 
become round-shouldered, stoop forward un- 
til, as in some cases they can barely navi- 
gate at other than an almost 90 degree bend. 
In its reverse order the great artist Michael 
Angelo relates while painting the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel at Rome, a long tedious 
task, that it caused him to lean backwards 
so much that when he walked along the 
streets it seemed that his stomach was pro- 
truding outward and his head resting back 
on his back facing the sky and that’s how 
it affected him as he complains to one of 
his friends in a letter. Our point is, where 
the movement inclines, there the features 
grow. 


In a high pressure boiler where upward 
of 15 to 25 or more pounds of pressure is 
exerted, all parts must be sufficiently sup- 
ported so there is no bulging in flat sur- 


faces. In fact, here all parts must be made 
very rigid, the only give and take allowable 
is the elasticity of the metal itself. So at 
Fig. 24, we have a back sectional view of 
the rear end of the boiler. Here we see the 
measurements and the divisions for spacing 
the staybolts. Observe the fire box wrapper 
sheet is divided into 23 equal spaces between 


. the two points indicated, while the outside 


shell is subdivided as shown. Here in the 
sheets, measurements and notations must be 
followed as directed. 


In this the side elevation Fig. 1, our first 
article must be carefully compared, since 
in the angle cuts of sheets divisions vary 
as we have seen in Fig. 20. In this half 
sectional view we see the water leg bolts 
are one inch in diameter, while those in the 
crown sheet are 1%-inch in diameter. 
Lengths of bolts vary with each course, so 
tables generally accompany a blue print giv- 
ing diameters, lengths and style. At the 
top of plate we show a Bill of staybolts, also 
the signs that certain designs denote. Every 
boilermaker should be perfectly familiar 
with all “makes,” designs and forms of stay- 
bolts in use. For this it is often necessary 
to send for catalogs and descriptive matter 
pertaining to such boiler fixtures. 


The solid staybolt A above Fig. 25 is one 


of the most popular in use, although the 


type B is also used extensively. Because 


of the movement of the fire box chamber, 


because of rough road bed or rough hand- 
ling these staybolts often snap off. The 
breakage generally occurs very close to the 
plates, and so to know their efficiency, “tell- 
tale’’ holes are drilled on either the one or 


both ends, perferably on the inside. So 


rust spots or scale that forms. 


; signs. 
water leg will give ample warning so a stay 
.can be replaced at the end of a run. 


‘similar to others along this line. 
also numerous other designs of flexible bolts, 


when a break occurs the steam or water 
will spray into the firebox, thus giving warn- 
ing to the fireman. Holes drilled on the out- 
side are also good, but here they are apt to 
get filled with asbestos or rust and grease 
and so not show their breakage. 


Many of the solid bolts are threaded con- 
tinuous as at B, which saves turning down 
the metal as at A for a smooth shank. But 
here the continuous threaded bolt is espe- 
cially suitable for permitting rust corrosions. 
The threads harbor the rust scale and the 
action soon eats deeper and deeper. The 
smooth shank A overcomes this, allowing 
the action of the water to wash off any 
But even so, 
these stays rust with time and will wear 


- away and must be replaced. 


There are places in fire boxes as behind 
grate bars and corners and certain other 
hidden positions, or positions that are quite 
rigid, where it is difficult to ‘detect broken 
staybolts, here hollow staybolts are used. 


_ There are quite a number of such designs, 


although the majority are the same as A 


- or B with the tell-tale hole drilled all the 


way through. But with the liability of their 
small opening stopping up—designs as at C 
and D are used, as well as still other de- 
Here a break at any position in the 


Because of the swaying movement of the 
fire box caused by rough track or other 


rough handling of a locomotive, as well as 


abrupt expansion and contraction, this move- 
ment is responsible for the breakage of the 
most staybolts. To overcome this a flexible 
type of bolt E is designed to permit freedom 
of motion to a certain extent and still main- 
tain a tight job. Our design, here is on the 
order of the Tate staybolt listed above, also 
There are 


some made one way, others another in use. 


The idea is to permit a bolt a certain amount 


of movement in either direction. Because 
of bolts placed in all flat surfaces, or five 
sides of a fire box there cannot be much 
movement, since the -bottom is securely 


riveted to the mud ring, but the degree of 


movement it does enjoy protects the bolts 
from breakage. Observe the design permits 
the head to pivot, and if tightly inserted it 


will not leak much and even so the cap 


prevents that from escaping to the atmos- 


phere. 


Strength of Staybolts. 


- All boiler codes generally specify stay rod 
steel to have a tensile strength of 44,000 
Ibs. per square inch in area. So at Fig. 26, 
we show some demonstrations of staybolt 
or rivet efficiency. At N and O our designs 
each show one square inch in area that per- 
mits 44,000 lbs. of stress before rupture 
should take place. At M we have a rivet 
%-inch in diameter and since it takes a 


round rod 1%4-inch as at O to effect 44,000 
a Ibs., a % rod contains .6013 sq. in. of area, 
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hence multiplying the 44,000 lbs. by the 
.6013 sq. ins. as 
44,000 X .6013—26,458 lbs. 

Here we can only expect our rivet to 
hold 26,458 lbs. For staybolts certain limits 
are set, because it is not possible to place 
a load of 26,458 lbs. on a rivet or bolt and 
expect it to hold at its maximum lbs. Gen- 
erally, % of the maximum load is taken and 
this 5 is the “factor of safety.” Thus 

26,488 


j == §,291 lbs. 
5 

So 5,291 lbs. is all the allowable load we 
can subject to this rivet or bolt of similar 
diameter. The A. §..M. E. Boiler Code has 
definite allowances of staybolt load for the 
diameter involved. In this way the factor 
of safety is included and often runs to a 
higher ratio than. 5, as to 6, 7, 8 and even 
10 as a factor of safety. Below we have 
a table of allowable loads on staybolts with 
V-threads, 12 threads per inch. 


mn 
Ko 
1% f—) 
cl inge iS 

rons ~ vist @ ~ UD 

383 S63 «age ooh ee 
2S P43 Oo oO ot en a 

Or? 2 oD, 2 HO Ow ako 

h Ese gon & 0-4 3? Fie 

AC RACMRIR: larder st poe bata p yee 

Gao WO Some Anda 4 toe 
co EN TR Cite le 0.7500 0.6057 0.288 2,160 
Pe bie alls 0.8125 0.6682 0.351 2;632 
Tales aM lalie 8750 0.7307 0.419 3,142 
CT PCR 0.9375 0.7932 0.494 3,205 
oe fies 28 1.0000 0.8557 0.575 4,312 
Mites ene dels alis 1.0625 0.9182 0.662 4,965 
pe Ae Ae ie 1.1250 0.9807 0.755 5,662 
lw...... 1.1875 1.0432 0.855 6,412 
DA crayons 1.2500 1.1057 0.960 7,200 
Le ieee Ne p lps Wo Eps 1.1682 1.072 8,040 
See feck 1.3750 T2307 1.190 8,925 
Date ee ie calls 1.4875 1.2932 1.313 9,849 
Pei ge ais 1.5000 1.3567 1.444 10,830 


Observe this A. S. M. E. table gives 7,500 
Ibs. as allowable load per square inch in 
stress, which is slightly over 5 as a factor 
of safety. On old work the allowable load 
is often taken as 6,000 lbs. per square, inch, 
at other times at 6,500 Ibs., still other times 
at 7,000 and on small pressure work the 
allowable load is run up to 9,000 lbs. per 
square inch. But this is for no novice to 
interpret as his fancy strikes him. It is 
better to use a low allowable load than a 
high figure. It is hetter to be safe than 
sorry. 

At P we show a scaybolt that was made 
out of a 1%-inch rod. Its allowable load is 
determined in this way. Its cross sectional 
area is obtained by this formula. 

R?X 3.1416—Area 

Where R is the radius of rod or %-inch 

in this case. Worked out we have 

5a X 5% X 3.1416—1.2272 sq. ins. 
as the area of staybolt rod. Now to find the 
ratio this is comparable to the value of one 
square inch, we simply multiply thus: 

1.2272 * 44,000—53,996.80 lbs. gross tensile 

strength 
But now since, let us say that we cannot 
carry more than 6,000 lbs. per sq. in., so we 
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- simply say 1,2272 sq. ins. times the 6,000 lbs. 
gives us: 

1.2272 < 6,000 — 7363.20 
Ibs. of tensile stress this rod wouid be per- 
mitted to carry. That is the load permitted 
to rest on our 14-inch bolt if its diameter 


were 14-inch full throughout its length. 


But since the cutting of the thread weak- 
ens the bolt, and as the bottom of the 
threads measures the new diameter of 1 
7/64-inch, we find the area for this 1 7/64 
by either calculating or preferable from a 
circumference and area table, we have an 
area at the bottom of threads of 0.960 sq. ins. 
taken from our above table. Observe this 
allows for 12 V—threads per inch and re- 
_ duces the effective area of the rod from 
- 1,2272 to 0.960 square inches. So this allow- 
_ able load will be 
Ps 6,000 x .960—5,760 lbs. holding power 
a Now by drilling a tell-tale hole in one or 
- both ends, the bolts’ effectiveness is still 
- more reduced. That is, if we drill a #-inch 
hole a 14-inch past the inside of the sheet its 
effective area is reduced in holding 
power. So .960 minus .0276, the area for a 
#s-inch gives us a solid metal staybolt whose 
area is .9326 sq ins. Hence 


is .9326 X 6,000—5,595.60 lbs. 
allowable stress that the original 14-inch 
rod is allowed to carry, after threading and 

drilling. 

Now to put this in practice, let us assume 

we have a space 12x20 inches. that requires 

staying in the water leg of a boiler, or the 

flat surface of a tube sheet. So the area is 


12 20—240 sq. ins. in the space. 
Supposing we are to have 200 lbs. pressure 
to the square inch, so the pressure over the 
- entire 240 lbs. of space will be 


240 x 200—48,000 lbs. 

of pressure spread out over the 12x20 inch 
_ space. Now let us say our staybolt has an 
allowable load of 5,500 lbs. which closely 
- corresponds to the above bolt with teli-tale 
hole, and this 5,500 makes figuring more 
- convenient. Since we have 48,000 lbs. pres- 
sure and 5,500 lbs. to resist it per bolt, we 
will need as many staybolts as 5,500 is con- 
tained in 48,000 pounds, thus: 
"aa 48,000 


oo = 9 staybolts required. 
hy 5,500 
_ The next step is to distribute these 9 stay- 
bolts in such a way that as near equal 

pitches are obtained as possible. The first 
_ practical thought would be to use two rows, 
_ of stays the 9-inch way, giving three equal 
a, alae This space would then be 


_ == 8 ins. pitch for the width of stays. 
a 3 


_ Ordinarily this is sufficiently close, in fact, 
_ a little too close for our 14-inch bolt. The 
_ length of space or 20 inches could be aver- 
- aged up with say 5 stays in the length, 
_ since we have 9 all together, and 2 in the 
pa width, so 2X5=—10 then 
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20 
—-4inch pitch for the length. 
5 


This places our pitch still quite close, but 
it is the best disposition we can make on 
this 12x20 sized plate. In rechecking this 
dimension the 4-inch pitch would be the ac- 
cepted pitch, since pitches are figured on 
squares, and if the stays work out to a rec- 
tangular shape, the narrow side represents 
a loss in jabor for putting in more bolts be- 
cause of the unequal design. At any rate, 
the largest pitch is always used for calcu- 
lation by this formula of the A. S. M. E. 
Code: 


'T'? 
P=Cx— 
Pp? 
Where 
P=Maximum allowable working pressure, 
Ib. per sq. in. 
T=—Thickness of plate in (~,) sixteenths 
of an inch, 


—==-Maximum pitch measured between 
straight lines passing through the 
centers of the staybolts in the differ- 
ent rows, which lines may be hori- 
zontal, vertical or inclined, in 


C—112 for stays screwed through plates 
not over ;5-inch thick with ends 
riveted over. 


C=120 for stays screwed through plates 
over ;s-inch thick with ends riveted 
over. 


C135 for stays screwed through plates 
and fitted with single nuts outside of 
plate. 


C=150 for stays with heads not less than 
1.3 times the diameter of the stays, 
screwed through plates or made a 
taper fit and having the heads formed 
on the stays before installing them 
and not riveted over, said heads being 
made to have a true bearing on the 
plate. 


C=175 for stays fitted with inside and 
outside nuts and outside washers 
where the diameter of the washer is 
not less than 0.4p and thickness not 
less than T. 


Working out this formula where our pres- 
sure is 200 lbs. to the sq. in., the thickness 
of plate is %-inch or 8/16 in thickness, the 
pitch is 4 ins., we would therefore have to 
use the constant 120 for the value of C. 
Then 

fs 8x8 64 
P=C X— = 120*—— = 120K — = 120X%4— 
Pe 4x4 16 
480 lbs. per sq. in. as the value of P. 


Since our working pressure is only 200 Ibs., 
we must conclude that our pitches are rather 
close together, or else the staybolt is too 
heavy. We could begin with a smaller stay- 
bolt, say try one of 1-inch in diameter and 
carry on our figures as we have above. Then 
too, our fire box plate could be made 
thinner, say % or 7%-inch thick instead of 
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%-inch. In this way the figures must be 
checked and back checked in order to make 
a secure job and still not clumsy. The ratio 
of 200 pounds to 480 is too large and it rep- 
resents waste somewhere. This ratio should 
be cut down to say as 200 is to 300 or in 
the near neighborhood of 300 pounds. This 
can be done by enlarging the pitch of stay- 
bolts; reducing the diameter of staybolts; 
or reducing the fire box plate thickness. 
Here experience is the only guide and no 
novice has any business tampering with high 
explosives. 
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Here we can only take up general ideas 
and to make such calculation effective the 
workman should go through systematic 
training in calculation to know what figures 
mean and how to arrive at them. Doing 
things by memory is only a fraction better 
than not knowing them at all. None of us 
have infalible memories, and we can only 
become proficient by hard work, doing over 
and over again. That is the only way we 
can develop perspective, to peep beneath 
the bare memory treatment and have the 
principle as a part of us. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of mem- 
bers and relatives of members have been 
received with suitable resolutions of sym- 
pathy: 

Members. 

Bro. Chas. L. Austin, member of Lodge 
194, Vancouver,, B. C. Can., died march 20th. 
‘ Bro. Daniel Whietfor, member of Lodge 
104, Seattle, Wash., died March 6th. 

Bro. Frank Semrow, member of Lodge 
227, Janesville, Wis., died March 31st. 

Bro. J. E. Leitch, member of Lodge 55, 
Newport News, Va., died January 12th, 1923. 


Relative of Members. 
i wa thes of Brother R. A. Campbell of Lodge 
No. 209, Denison, Tex., died recently. 


Mrs. J. F. McAllister, wife of Brother J. F. 
McAllister of Lodge 194, Vancouver, B. C., 
Can., died recently. 

Nettie Council Dillon, daughter of 
Brother W. G. Dillon of Lodge No. 226, Salis- 
bury, N. C., died Jan. 6th. 


Albert Bryant Walton, son of Brother A. 
L. Walton of Lodge No. 226, Salisbury, N. 
C., died Jan. Ist. 


Mrs. Jacob Geis, mother of Brother John 
Geis of Lodge No. 597, Escanaba, Mich., died 
March 11th. 


Mrs. Thomas Doyle, wife of Bro. Thomas 
Doyle of Lodge no. 168, Hoboken, N. J., died 
recently. 


Co-Operation 


ENGLISH CO-OPERATORS RUN STREET CARS. 


And now it is trolley cars that English 
co-operators have taken to running. Up 
in the North of England starting in the 
city of Newcastle there is a main street 
car line connecting two important indus- 
trial centers. Private operation of this line 
has failed to give good service. It has just 
been taken over by the Newcastle co-op- 
erative society, which has put new “tram- 
cars” on its tracks, and is now giving the 
public an efficient, convenient, and safe 
service entirely controlled and operated by 
co-operators on the non-profit basis. 

Not only do the trolleys themselves 
proudly bear the name of the co-operative 
society which owns.them, but every inch of 
available advertising space has been used 
for display advertisements of the goods sold 
by the 42. thriving co-operative stores of 
Newcastle. Every window pane on the top 


deck—they have these in Hngland—has a 
poster carrying a co-operative slogan. 

Although transportation by co-operative 
enterprise is no new venture in the coun- 
tries abroad, Newcastle is the first city to 
boast of co-operative street cars. Co-opera- 
tive trucks and passenger busses built and 
run by co-operative societies can be found 
all over England. Government owned and 
managed railroad systems—which are just 
mammoth co-operative enterprises—are old 
institutions now in almost every Huropean 
country. English, Italian, French, Swedish, 
and Mexican workers also have their co- 
operative steamers plying the oceans of 
the world. Our ingenious and vigorous fel- 
low workers across the seas may soon have 
co-operative radio systems binding together 
the nations by the latest and most rapid 
method of intercommunication. 


FARMERS SOLVE TELEPHONE RIDDLE. 


«Thousands of ‘western farmers have 
solyed the great telephone question. To get 
quick and reliable service at the lowest 
possible cost and with the least possible ir- 


ritation of the famous telephone girl, turn 
to co-operation, say these farmers. For 
over ten years they have been operating 
mutual telephone companies on the co-op- 


——— 
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erative basis, and now they declare them an 
unqualified success, says a report of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture received by 
the All American Co-operative Commission. 

Way back in 1912 there were 368 mutual 
telephone companies, operating 185,956 tele- 
phones, with 95,033 miles of wire. These 
figures have been greatly increased since 
then. Private telephone companies almost 
anywhere in the country can get $16 for 
telephone service; the co-operative tele- 
phone service companies charge on the 
" average only $6.26, less than half the pri- 
' vate rate. Neither is this greatly reduced 
_ charge not made at the cost of efficient 
_. service. The reason it can be done, the 
we Department of Agriculture report points 
_ out, is because the co-operative telephone 
- company is “operated solely for the con- 


venience of its members. All members 


Italian ex-soldiers have become leaders 
in the achievements of peace. They have 
organized more than 300 co-operative so- 
_  Cieties, which combined in a recent Con- 
gress to form a National Federation of 
Ex-Servicemen’s Co-operative Societies for 
Production and Labor, says a report sent 
to the All American Co-operative Commis- 
_. gion. The main objects of the federation 
will be to protect the interests of the ex- 
soldiers’ co-operative societies, to assist so- 
_ cieties in technical questions, to secure pub- 
- lic contracts and assist in executing the 
public works undertaken by them, to super- 
vise the transfer of labor from one district 
to another, and the exchange fo machinery 
and tools. 

The ex-service men’s co-operative so- 
cieties have developed most extensively in 
Southern Italy. A special bank has been 
founded with a capital of about $500,000 
(par) subscribed by these co-operatives. 
This bank will finance all the operations 
of these co-operative societies, and will give 


Good food, satisfying the appetite and 
delectably prepared, served in attractive tea 
rooms where there is fellowship and good 
cheer, seems to appeal as much to New 
Yorkers, as to any other kind of people. 
_ Anyway they liked it well enough to pour 
~ $300,000 into the coffers of the three 
branches of “Our Cafeteria,” a highly suc- 
_ cessful institution owned and managed co- 
-  Operatively throughout. 

_ The 1,190 co-operative members say there 
_ are two ways of telling the success of this 
vigorous young enterprise. To a co-opera- 
tor service always comes first, and so it 
is in this co-operative cafeteria. Its excel- 
lent service has become so famous through- 
out the city that the managers are besieged 


Neither the frigid Arctic Circle nor the 
blazing heat of the Torrid Zone can stop 
the great co-operative movement. In the 
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share in the management, either directly 
or through their representatives, and each 
bears his pro-rata share of the expenses of 
the enterprise.” 

From the appearance of things the farm- 
ers seem to know how to make a success 
of every co-operative venture they have or- 
ganized, whether it be co-operative buying 
or selling organizations, co-operative credit 
unions, insurance companies, elevators, live 
stock selling agencies, or telephone com- 
panies. 

“Credit is power. It determines what 
men shall work and what men shall starve, 
what industries shall prosper and what in- 
dustries shall fair, what nations shall be 
free and what nations shall be enslaved. 
The hand that writes the bank draft rules 
the world. Co-operative control of credit 
is the main road to economic freedom.”’. 


SERVICE MEN OF ITALY ORGANIZE CO-OPERATIVES. 


special credit facilities to emigrants and to 
exporters of agricultural products in an ef- 
fort to relieve the great unemployment and 
to build up the local industries. 


Already several of the co-operatives have 
established courses of training for their 
members. The Mantua co-operative is now 
conducting vocational training courses in 
the use of agricultural machinery, cattle 
breeding, etc. 


In 1922 the co-operative societies in Genoa 
secured contracts for road-building, railway 
construction, and house building amounting 
to $1,350,000 (par). Twelve provinces in 
Southern Italy have now formed federations 
of the co-operative societies for production 
and labor, the consumers’ co-operatives, and 
agricultural co-operatives. With this com- 


bined strength, the co-operative movement 


has gained new force and enthusiasm, as 
well as greater power to eliminate all ex- 
ploitation of both producers and consum- 
ers. 


NEW YORKERS BOOST CO-OPERATIVE CAFETERIA. 


to establish more branches to take care of 
the great demand. Besides this steadily 
rising appreciation of the service rendered, 
the members have received three patronage 
dividends of nine, seven and seven per cent 
respectively during the past eleven months. 

Since “Our Cafeteria’? was organized three 
years ago a reserve fund of $28,800 has been 
built up to be used in extending the busi- 
ness. Its total assets now amount to $48,- 
816. 

Like a lot of other successful co-operative 
businesses, the management of these co- 
operative cafeterias is in the hands of 
women. They know how to cook good 
meals, serve them efficiently, and make a 
financial success too, 


CO-OPERATION IN THE ARCTIC CIRCLE. 


far reaches of Norway where snows cover 
the countryside: for eight months of. the 
year as well as on the hot plains of India 
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you will find thriving and vigorous co-op- 
erative societies working all year ’round in 
the service of the common people. 


The little kingdom of Norway, with its 
two and a half million people, reports a 
steadily growing co-operative movement 
which would bring credit to any country, 
but especially to Norway, where the work- 
ers have suffered as much, if not more, from 
wage reductions and short time work as 
have the workers in greater countries. At 
the end of 1922 the Norwegian Consumers’ 
Co-operative Union had a membership of 
352 smaller societies, which is an increase 
of 17 over the previous year. The actual 
business carried on by these societies in- 
creased during 1922, as it has for several 
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years past. The total sales amounted to 
$3,735,000, despite a decided fall in prices 
which decreased the money turnover $35,- 
000. The various factories run by the Co- 
operative Union, such as tobacco, coffee- 
roasting, and margarine factories, actually 
increased their output, and the insurance 
and banking co-operatives report similar 
substantial progress for the year. 


Few private companies during a year of 
economic depression can show the steady 
maintenance of trade and increase in sery- 
ice which these co-operative societies of 
Norway record. The sceret is not hard to 


find: they are serving the public irrespec- 


tive of the profit to be gained. Such serv- 
ice is appreciated by poor and rich alike. 


FARMERS’ INSURANCE CO-OPERATIVES CELEBRATE HUNDREDTH 
‘ BIRTHDAY. | 


Co-operative fire insurance among Amer- 
ican farmers will soon celebrate its one 
hundredth birthday. In that time it has 
grown from a few small scattered and strug- 
gling groups into a powerful movement. To- 
day there are over 2,000 co-operative insur- 
ance societies carrying a total volume of 
risks between seven and eight billions of 
dollars. So successful have they been that 
the average cost of insurance charged by 
these co-operatives has been cut to 25 cents 
per hundred dollars per year. This remark- 
ably low cost is the direct result of co-op- 
erative effort in cutting out unnecessary 
costs incidental to competitive commercial 


companies and in eliminating profits as 
well as needless losses. 
While farmers’ co-operative insurance 


companies began operating as early as 1820, 
the ten years between 1870 and 1880 saw 
the origin of the greatest number of exist- 
ing companies. During this period more 
than 500 insurance co-operatives began 
their careers, made possible by favorable 
laws enacted in middie western states. The 
next ten years saw a widespread growth 
of co-operative insurance in the southern 
and south central states. Practically every 
state north of a line drawn along the south- 


ern boundary of Missouri is now served by 
these democratic institutions in service for 
the dirt farmers of the nations. 


At the same time that co-operative insur- 
ance societies have been increasing in num- 
ber, the existing ones have been growing 
in business and have consolidated their ef- 
forts in closer organization. In nearly all 
the more strictly agricultural states, the 
farmers’ co-operatives have formed state 
associations to enable their directors to 
compare methods and plans. 
association was organized more than 25 
years ago, and is doing much excellent 
work in promoting and safeguarding the 


interests of all legitimate co-operative in- . 


surance companies. 


American farmers, like their Huropean 
brothers, are daily attesting the value of 
co-operative self help. European farmers 
have insured their property co-operatively 
for even longer than one hundred years, 
and have secured by it both increased safe- 
ty and reduced costs. It remains now for 
the workers in the cities to follow their 
example and take over into their own hands 
the vast business now done by profit mak- 
ing insurance companies, as the city work- 
ers of Europe have long since done. 


FAKE CO-OPERATIVES IN RECEIVERS’ HANDS. 


The failure of two concerns which had 
collected upward of $20,000,000 under false 
representations that they were co-opera- 
tive, is announced by The Co-operative 
League. The L. R. Steel Company and 
several affiliated enterprises, which had 
been exposed by The Co-operative League 
as a fake “co-operative,” went into the 
hands of receivers March 7th. Twenty 
millions of dollars of savings of those who 
can least afford theNloss, were sunk into a 
‘company that used every lure known by 
shrewd promoters to separate the gullible 
public from its dollars. 


Stock salesmen of the Steel Company 
stressed the alleged co-operative character 


of the business, and pictured L. R. Steel as 
a public benefactor who would enable in- 
vestors to make millions. As usual, this 
high-pressure promotion scheme came to 
grief after about two years of feverish 
money-getting. In January, it was reported 


that the concern could not meet its current 


bills. Mr. L. R. Steel then resigned ‘‘on 
account of ill health.” In January, the Blue 
Sky Committee and the Attorney General 
of Maryland investigated the affairs of the 
concern in that state, with the result that 
the stock-selling offices were closed. Thou- 
sands who had bought Steel stock besieged 
the offices of the company for their money, 
in vain. Although the Steel Company had 
been boomed as a co-operative, its failure 
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was attributed by creditors to the fact that 
it was “to much of a one-man proposition.” 

Another fake co-operative, in Missouri, 
the “Co-operative Asssociation of America,” 
is involved in bankruptcy. Although about 
$175,000 was invested by 4,800 persons in 
the chain-store association doing business 
in St. Louis, the receivers could find only 
$784 in assets. This association was run 
by three self-appointed trustees, who were 
entitled to a rake-off from the income of the 
business. 

Neither the Steel Company nor the latter 
association were co-operative in any sense 
of the word. They were not governed by 
the Rochdale principles of one vote for 
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every member, officers were not demo- 
cratically elected, nor were they subject to 
removal by the membership; there were 
no provisions for patronage rebates or for 
limiting the dividends on capital stock. 
The downfall of these two fake co-opera- 
tives is another example, if any were need- 
ed, of the failure of the chain-store promo- 
tion idea. At least $35,000,000 have been 
lost in spurious co-operatives that went into 
bankruptcy during the past four years. But 
the local, self-governing co-operatives that 
follow the Rochdale principles, and _ that 
spring spontaneously from the needs of con- 
sumers, are growing in strength day by day, 
while the gigantic fakes crumble. 


IS YOUR CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY SICK. 


Most of the ills which afflict co-operative 
societies are due to poor management. If 
your co-operative society is sick, it may be 
worth your while to know that a number 
of trained men and women,:not only with 
experience in management and executive 
positions, but also with that far rarer trait 
—sympathy and understanding of the great 
co-operative movement and its underlying 


principles—are ready to serve you if you 
will call upon them. 

The All-American Co-operative Commis- 
sion, with headquarters in the Hngineers 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, maintains a 
business department which will be glad to 
put any co-operative society in touch with 
these trained executives and specialists. 
There is no charge for this srvice. 


News of General Interest . 


THE STORY OF THE A. F. OF L. 
By MATTHEW WOLL, 


President, International Photo Engravers’ Union and Vice-President, American Federation 
of Labor. e 


Chapter I. 


The American Federation of Labor was - 


organized in Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1881. It is 
fundamentally and principally, though not 
exclusively, a federation of complete and 
autonomous trades and labor organizations. 
There are embraced in this Federation of 
Labor one hundred and thirteen Interna- 
ional Trade Unions. These inernational 
unions number approximately 4,000,000 or- 
ganized wage earners. . 

These federated trade unions are desig- 
nated “International” organizations because 
they include in membership wage earners 
of the United States, Canada and Mexico. 
Insofar as economic and industrial activities 
are concerned they are not influenced by 
national considerations. Neither are they 
influenced by racial or religious considera- 
tions. These international trade unions are 
in themselves complete organizations and 
autonomous in character. There is vested 
in the American Federation of Labor only 
such power and authority as these federated 
International Unions have delegated or 
may delegate to the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Free Play of Forces. 


The International Trade Unions, com- 
prising the membership of the American 
Federation of Labor are founded on no pre- 
conceived or prescribed method or form of 


organization. The method and form of or- 
fanization is largely a matter of develop- 
ment. The free play of economic forces 
and industrial tendencies largely influences 
the form and method of organization. Some 
of the international unions are founded 
upon strictly trade or craft lines, while 
ohers embrace, to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, all wage earners within a given in- 
dustry, regardless of trade or, craft lines. 


The principal requirement, contained in 
the articles of federation, or the constitu- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, 
is that no International Union shall inter- 
fere with, transgress upon or overlap the 
recognized trade or calling of another In- 
ternational Union. No two International 
Trade Unions are permitted to embrace in 
their membership workers engaged in the 
same character of work or calling. 


Difficulties present themselves at times 
in clearly defining trades and industries. 
Likewise conflicts arise between different 
concepts of trade lines and branches of 
trades within industries. Then, too, the 
constant changes taking place in the meth- 
ods, tools, processes and materials for pro- 
duction develop contentions. Singly or 
combined these developments make neces- 
sary from time to time the revision of the 
lines of demarcation of trades and workers 
included within a given industry. By the 
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requirement contained in the articles of 
federation referred to, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, is called on to adjust or 
to determine conflicting claims of jurisdic- 
tion as they arise. Considerable difficulties 
are experienced at times in the adjusting of 
these conflicting claims. 


Great Moral Strength. 


While the International unions have dele- 
gated this authority to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the American Federation 
of Labor is without power to enforce its 
decision other than to suspend or revoke 
the charter of an affiliated recalcitrant In- 
ternational Union. This can only be done 
by a two-thirds vote of the convention. 


Non-affiliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor does not involve the enforce- 


ment of any penalty or measure of disci- 


pline. International Unions may associate 
or dissociate from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at will. The American Feder- 
ation of Labor is purely a voluntary federa- 
tion. Its great strength is dependent en- 
tirely upon its fair and just dealing toward 
all federated unions. 

While it is said that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor largely resembles the 
United States government in its form and 
principle of organization, its distinguish- 
ing difference lies in the fact that the 
American Federation of Labor has no po- 
lice power to enforce its decision or to re- 
tain the membership of federated unions by 
other than moral influence. Its sole power 
and influence rests upon the recognition and 


response to the maxim, “United we stand; 


divided we fall.” 


A Striking Characteristic. , 

Another peculiar characteristic of this 
federation of international trade unions is 
the varying numerical strength of the 
several federated unions. At the conven- 
tion in June of 1922, the entire voting 
strength of the federation was 31,465. This 
voting strength embraced the membership 
of 95 federated international unions of 
which 16,003 votes, a balance of power, 
were confined to nine federated Interna- 
tional Unions. If the American Federation 
of Labor had the power to compel obedi- 
ence to its directions and decisions a very 
small minority of the larger International 
Unions could easily dominate and control 
the whole fo the affairs of the American 
Federation of Labor. What may therefore 
appear as a fundamental weakness in or- 
ganization is in fact the very element of 
life, strength and solidarity of the federa- 
tion. y 
Because of the absence of power to en- 
force its decisions, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor must of necessity proceed 
carefully, cautiously “and intelligently. It 


can advance only in such a way and ito. 


such a degree as will comand constantly 


the respect and adherence to its leadership. 


by the federated International Unions. It 
is therefore a body that cannot be easily 
swayed by passion or prejudice. On the 
contrary it is compelled to move along firm 
and sound channels that have been well 
chartered by experience and research. 


ON OUR COURTS AND THEIR POWER. 
By John R. Ford, Justice, New York State Supreme Court. 


Should Judges Replace Kings? 


We have only to recall that the Revolu- 
tion wiped out the word “king” wherever 
it appeared in the common or colonial laws 
and substituted the word “people” to realize 
the absurdity of this special reverence paid 
to courts and judges. 


I was elected by the people to the sen- 
ate and participated in the making of hun- 
dreds of laws which vitally affected mil- 
lions of persons. I was elected judge by 
the people and sit daily adjudicating cases 
affecting the rights, often trivial, between 
individuals, firms and corporations. The 
number of persons affected by my decisions 
in any case is comparatively insignificant. 
More than once as senator I had the decid- 
ing vote on the passage of a law which af- 
fected more persons for weal or woe than 
all the cases I have decided during my 
whole time on the bench. 


How do I become entitled to more re- 
spect as judge than was accorded to me as 
Senator? There is absolutely no sound rea- 
son for it and the only justification that 
can be urged for the custom of exalting 
judges above other public officials is that 
it has always been so. The sooner Ameri- 
can citizens get rid of this idea that a judge 


is more honorable than a legislator, and 
that a court is entitled to more respect than 
a legislature, the clearer will become our 
perception of the evils of judicial usurpa- 
tion—the most threatening present ' day 
danger to our democracy. 


The Hindenberg Line of Power. 


No impartial student of the subject can 
doubt that the courts are partial to accumu- 
lated wealth, that they are on the side of 
the powerful employer and against his em- 
ployes and that they are daily through 


judge-made law oppressing the poor and 


lowly in the interest of amassed capital. 
They constitute indeed: the Hindenber 
Line of the money power. 


I humbly follow Lincoln’s example when 
he declared that the Dred Scott decision 
must be reversed. I assert that the law 
behind -labor injunctions must be abro- 
gated, that the power of the courts to de- 
clare legislative acts unconstitutional must 
be curbed and that the courts must be 
brought under the control of the people 
who are their masters. 


Unless something is done to restrain 
judicial usurpation, Lincoln’s high resolve 
that this government of the people, by the 
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people and for the people should not perish 
from the earth, will have been made indeed 
a mockery. 

People Must Elect Judges. 

Samuel Untermyer, than whom no one is 
better qualified to speak upon this particu- 
lar subject thus described these so-called 
leaders of the bar in an address before the 


Los Angeles Bar Association some two > 


years ago: 

“In the renowned law firms of the present 
day the bulk of the work of the courts is 
regarded as a necessary evil of the practice, 
and is relegated to the junior members, or 
clerks. The most valuable partner is the 
‘one who by skill in negotiation or social in- 
fluence and ramifications can control the 
most valuable business—valuable only from 
the purely mercenary point of view, and 
not because of any great principle of law, 
or any law, or knowledge whatever of law, 
is involved. 

“Many of them have become highly paid 
clerks to keep the predatory giants of 
finance prayerfully within the law. They 


- are in no sense lawyers as we used to un- 


derstand the term. They could not try a 
case nor argue an appeal.” 

Is it any wonder that judges endorsed by 
such men are disposed to declare laws un- 
constitutional and grant ex-parte injunc- 
tions against labor injunctions? The peo- 


_ ple themselves must take the matter of se- 
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lecting judges wholly into their own hands 
so far as possible and freely criticize and 
punish at the polls whenever possible those 
of them who demonstrate a hostile attitude 
toward popular rights. 


Back in the time of Jefferson that far- 
sighted statesman discovered the germs of 
the noxious growth now threatening our 
democracy with utter destruction. He said: 

“It has long been my opinion and I have 
never shrunk from its expression, that the 
germ of dissolution of our Federal govern- 
ment is in the judiciary—the irresponsible 
body working like gravity, by day and by 
night, gaining a little today and gaining a 
little tomorrow; and advancing its noise- 
less step like a thief over the field of juris- 
diction until all shall be usurped.” 

What is the common sense way to curb 
the powers of the court and to restore 
democracy? 

As to the usurped power to annual acts of 
the legislature, that has so grown into the 
Federal and State systems of government 
that it is perhaps best to attempt to limit 
instead of to destroy it. I would do that 
by amending the Federal and State constitu- 
tions so that after any court has declared 
a legislative act unconstitutional, its reen- 
actment by a legislature, elected after the 
court decree, should replace it upon the 
statute books in full force and effect and 
immune from further judicial attack. 


SHIPPING BOARD SHIFTING MERCHANT MARINE POLICY. 


International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C., April 19.—The death 
of the administration’s ship subsidy bill 
with the adjournment of Congress cleared 
the boards for the establishment of a 
sound national merchant marine policy, and 
the wheels in Washington are. grinding 


slowly toward something esten than legal- 
ized graft. 


Conferences of the Shieine Board, the 


_ American Steamship Owners’ Association, 
- the United States Ship Operators’ Associa- 


tion, and the Council of American Ship- 


builders are resulting in a flood of publicity, 


some of which suggest that intelligent peo- 
ple are getting in a word or two. The prop- 
aganda for subsidizing individuals has not 
died out, however, and the lobbies are still 


on the job. 


Sim 2 ee 
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The Shipping Board is renewing its talk 
about discontinuing the MO4 agreement un- 
der which operators taking over U. S. ships 
are guaranteed by the Government 10 per 
cent out of the gross earnings as profit re- 


 gardless of whether the Government gains 


or 
' Lasker of the Shipping Board said two 
years ago that no business corporation 
would ever make such an outrageous con- 


—— 


loses by the transaction. Chairman 


tract and it would be discontinued imme- 


- diately. 


It is still in operation. 
A movement is on foot to give away the 


a Ships owned by the Shipping Board at a 


price “perhaps as low as $5 per ton,” ac- 


We Hy 
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cording to the propaganda of the National 
Merchant Marine Association. The cost of 
building the ships was about $200 a ton dur- 
ing the war. The cost of replacement at 
present would be from $60 to $75 a ton, in 
the United States. Germany is turning out 
ships at a cost as low as $50 a ton. The 
market price for ships that are not new is 
from $30 to $40, but this price is constantly 
rising. At $5 the United States would be 
giving the ships away. 

Congress will, of course, have the problem 
on its hands in the session. “There is good 
ground for belief,” says a statement of the 
shippers, “that other forms of legislative 
aid can be secured from the next Congress.” 
That means that the administration will try : 
to compromise with those who opposed the 
ship subsidy bill. 

The opposition, led by Senator Davis, will 
press the proposal for bare-boat charter as 
a substitute for the MO4 agreement. This 
means that the ships will be sold to ship- 
owners on a replacement cost basis with the 
requirement of a reasonable monthly rental 
that shall apply on the purchase of the ship. 
If the owner fails to pay, the Government 
gets the ship back with nothing lost. On 
the present basis the Government has noth- 
ing to gain and everything to lose. The 
bare-boat charter proposal is not popular 
with the ship subsidy crowd because it 
doesn’t give them something for nothing. - 


Chairman Lasker may yet evolve a bril- 
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liant plan for putting money into the pock- 
ets of the shipowners without forcing them 
to work hard in competition, but he has a 
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hard job before him to put over on the next 
Congress anything remotely resembling a 
subsidy. 


WOMAN’S LABOR GOES ON AUCTION BLOCK! : 


By Samuel Gompers, President, 


Five justices, a bare majority of one, 
have decided that the District of Columbia 
minimum wage law and, by indication, the 
minimum wage laws of the states where 
such laws exist are unconstitutional. They 
have thus taken from the women and girl 
wage earners the protection that guar- 
anteed them something approaching a fair 
wage and fair hours of work. 


I recall no recent decision which so basely 
sets forth the reactionary employer view: 
point of wage earners. The court says that 
labor is to be bought just as groceries are 
bought. To buy the labor of a woman in 
the District is now like buying pigs’ feet in 
a butcher shop, according to the learned 
Justice Sutherland who wrote the decision. 


Has the justice never read the Clayton 
Act, which says, “the labor of a human be- 
ing is not a commodity or article of com- 
merce?” 


All progressive men and women must re- 
sent the language used by the court in this 
decision. It demeans humanity. Women 
. and girl wage earners are to be bought over 
the counter. Thus does the court put hu- 
man beings in the class of commodities to 
be the subject of highly organized, power- 


ANOTHER PROTECTION 


“Unconstitutional.” 
written across the 


Fatal word, has been 
Minimum Wage for 


Women law in the District of Columbia— — 


and by implication across the similar laws 
in fourteen states. 


Justice Sutherland writes the majority 
opinion. Buying labor of women is like 
buying flour and soap and rump roast. 

When the Clayton law says that “the 
labor of a human being is not a commodity 
or article of commerce’ it doesn’t mean any- 
thing to Justice Sutherland. 


Employers must be free to buy the labor 
of women in a free market, so to speak. 
There must be no “price-fixing.” 

Is “price-fixing” and “rate-fixing”’ which 
is another form of price-fixing, to be killed 
by this route? Will railroads now ask that 
governmental authority to fix prices of 
transportation be rescinded as unconstitu- 
tional We shall see; and we have seen 
stranger things come to pass. 

But what of the women wage-earners? 
What next? 

The fundamental, effective, non-repeal- 
able proposition is trade union organization. 

It may be possible to find a way of writ- 
ing a law that will overcome objection in 


FOR HUMANITY GOES DOWN BY DECREE 
OF U. S. SUPREME COURT. 


American Federation of Labor. 


ful commercial traffic. It is appalling and 
almost beyond comprehension that such 
language and such reasoning could be writ- 
ten into a decision of our court of last 
resort. 

It is noteworthy that Justice Taft dis- 
sented. That Justice Taft does not hesi- 
tate to express his opinions was shown in 
the child labor decision, but he finds this 
demeaning of women worxers impossible. 
The whole proceeding is shocking and I trust 
that the coming Congress will find some 
way to extend effective protection to the 
women workers of the District of Columbia 
and to all states that may hereafter enact 
such protective legislation. 


It may not be amiss to point out at this 
time that this decision harmonizes exactly — 
with the logic which supports the demand | 
of an aristocratic women’s organization for 
a blanket amendment to remove all legis- © 
lative inequalities between men and women, 
the effect of which would be to annul all laws 
seeking to protect women from some of ~ 
the evil results of industry. The court ~ 
takes advantage of that proposal even be- 
fore it is presented formally in law. This | 
decision is an amazing forecast of what 
would follow such an enactment. " 


the Supreme Court five to three decision, — 
but the lasting thing is trade union or- 
ganization and collective bargaining and 
joint agreement between workers and em- 
ployers. That must be the solution in the 
end and the sooner a beginning is made the 
better. } 
That it would have been as easy for the 
court to have decided for the law as against _ 
it is amply proved by the dissenting opin- 
ions. It wasn’t so much the law itself, the 
constitution itself, as it was the views of 
the law and the constitution held by Jus- 
tice Sutherland. Justice Taft found strong | 
arguments for the law; and he is at least — 
as good a lawyer as Sutherland. de 
But so it goes—so it was in the child la- ~ 
bor case; so it has been in many other cases. 
Five to four and a law is made or un- 
made. In this case it was five to three, 
Justice Brandeis not sitting. He had been e 
employed as counsel in the Oregon mini- i 
mum wage case. He would have voted for 
the law. In effect it was five to four, as 
usual. é 
The American people are beginning to 
feel strongly that they are confronted by | 
a problem that demands some deep-digging 4 
remedy. 


4 
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UNEMPLOYMENT FIGURES SHOW STRIKE LOSSES ONE PER CENT 
UNEMPLOYMENT 20 PER CENT. 


By International Labor News Service. 

Washington, D. C.—Trade union organiza- 
tion can be read into almost every figure 
of the unemployment report compiled by 
Ernest S. Bradford, member of the Eco- 
nomic Advisory Committee of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Unemployment. Some 
of the most significant figures are: -_ 


Industrial wage earners lose on the aver- 
age 10 per cent of their working time 


through unemployment, due mainly to lack 


of work. 
Anothr 10 per cent loss to the worker 
comes from part-time employment. 


Loss of time and wages due to strikes 


and lockouts represent only 1 per cent of 
his earning ability. Sickness causes only 
one-half of 1 per cent of his earning abil- 
ity. There is protection from losses caused 
by sickness through insurance; there is 
practically no protection from losses due 
to other causes. The responsibility for 
eliminating unemployment lies mainly on 
the shoulders of employers. Because of its 


-. importance to labor, labor organizations are 


doing all they can to help. 

The tremendous propaganda about the 
tremendous losses to workers caused by 
strikes, all of which was intended to pre- 
vent workers from utilizing the weapon of 
the strike, falls flat in the face of these 
official figures. Looked at from the prac- 


tical point of view, the 1 per cent loss 
through strikes is what the average worker 
is willing to pay as an insurance premium 
to obtain and retain decent wages. 
Another way of expressing the situation 
is that of 15,000,000 or 16,000,000 industrial 
workers, 1,500,000 on an average are un- 
employed mainly because they cannot get 
work, 375,000 are sick, 160,000 are locked 
out or on strike, and another 1,500,000 are 
on part time. The average worker, out of 
a 300-day working year, loses thirty days 
because he cannot get work, seven through 
sickness, three from strikes and lockouts 
and thirty through part-time work. He is 
losing his pay, according to Dr. Bradford’s 
conclusions, seventy days out of the 300. 


His wages are reduced 2314 per cent 
through unemployment, part-time work, 
sickness and strikes and lockouts, or 22% 
per cent of the time lost during the latter 
is deducted. Instead of getting $4.00 a 
day, his pay is then really only $3.10; in- 
stead of getting $5.00 a day, it is reduced to 
$3.87. These figures are averages and re- 
fer to the average employe over a period 
of several years, taking good times with 
bad. Thus, if he gets $4.00 a day his aver- 
age yearly wage will be not $1,200 a year 
but $920; at $5 a day it will be $1,150 in- 
stead of $1,500; and at $3.50 a day will be 
$805 instead of $1,050. 


PRESIDENT MAINTENANCE OF WAY EMPLOYES GIVES GOOD AD- 
VICE TO HIS MEMBERS. 


Dear Sirs and Brothers: 
More or less injurious propaganda to or- 


_ ganized labor, particularly to our organiza- 


tion, has found expression in the daily press 


lately. Frequently articles and news items 


' are appearing, purporting to be interviews 


and expressions from such men as Wm. Z. 
Foster and others of similar views. These 
references aim to give the public the im- 
pression that there is some connection be- 


_ tween Mr. Foster and his associates and the 


so-called sixteen standard railway unions. 
On the face of it, it would seem that these 


so-called radical propagandists are serving 


only one purpose and that is to sow dis- 


cord and misunderstanding between the 
railway employes and create hostile opin- 
‘ion in the eyes of the public as regards rail- 
way employes as a whole. 


If a closer unity and understanding be- 


_ tween the railway employes themselves is 
- to come about, it will not come about by 


_ Mmisrepresentation and 


i 
‘Ae 
? 


“sumshoe”’ propa- 


ganda by any individuals who are out to 


- overnight, 


"g i) 


Se 


“save” the railway employes ‘en masse” 


Step by step through hard earned exper- 


, ience, the different railroad crafts have 


‘built up units of craft organizations that, 
though perhaps not perfect, have proved 
and are fulfilling their mission of educating 


the workers and are also step by step bring- 
ing about. a better understanding of the 
aims and objects of organized labor, which 
let us hope will result in still closer unison 
and eventual amalgamation of the various 
railway organizations. This can be accom- 
plished only by cool and sober counsel with- 
in the realm of the organizations effected 
and interference by outside agencies will 
only tend to retard its progress. 

Ultra-radicalists of all stamps have for 
decades tried to use the craft organizations’ 
smaller units as material for their propa- 
ganda and “cure-alls” without success. It 
is always a failing effort to attempt to 
travel faster than the crew that mans the 
ship. Nothing but disappointment can be 
the result. 

Progress and advancement must proceed 
by slow steps and in conformity with evolu- 
tionary precepts. The very foundation of 
organized labor, as accepted in our coun- , 
try, is sound and will progress but not ac- 
cording to flare-ups and fire-works such as 
many of the so-called “saviors of labor’ 
would like to stage. : 

No doubt a close unity of aims and pur- 
poses will be obtained by organized rail- 
road workers, and, will be obtained by de- 
grees; it is a desirable thing. By so do- 
ing, a more ready appeal can be made to 
public opinion and the true purposes and 
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aims of the employes can be given wider 
and fairer publicity. 

Organized railroad labor is progressive 
but not revolutionary; organized railroad 
labor is intelligent, not stupid; and organ- 
ized labor is patriotic, not anarchistic. 
Radical agitators claim that the leaders of 
the railroad crafts are reactionaries. All 
that they can claim for themselves is that 
they are radicals. This has given the pub- 
lic the wrong impression of the organized 
workers and created dissension, instead of 
unity. 

The sixteen Standard Railroad Labor or- 
ganizations are working for one purpose 
and that is for the advancement and unity 
of the men who work upon the railroads. 
Fortune hunters, notoriety seekers and press 
headliners are consciously or unconsciously 
accomplishing one ‘thing—retarding the 
grown of the real labor movement and get- 
ting their names heralded in the labor hat- 
ing press that is always willing to open its 
columns to any “news” that will have a 
detrimental effect on organized labor. 


My advice to our members is to steer 
clear, of any outside propaganda that can 


MUFFINS. __ | ee 


There is no “Welcome” sign on our door 
mat for Mme. Kalinin, wife of the figure- 
head president of the soviets. 

Too much butchery in Russia is the rea- 
son for cancellation of her passport visa. 

American wage earners will remember 
that not only have the soviets butchered a 
number of priests, but that they have 
butchered thousands of trade unionists. 


To conduct himself in Russia as an Amer-_ 


ican trade unionist conducts himself in the 
United States is treason, according to 
soviet ideas; and death has come to many 
who have been foolish enough to think they 
were entitled to freedom. 

* ES * 

Now, a French airplane rises, flies and 
lands without a pilot. American ships sail 
without crews. Some scientist finds an 
entirely new kind of water. Men are pry- 
ing after the secret of atomic power. What 
is just over the hill? No man can foretell. 
But there are marvels to come—marvels 
that will increase our store of power and 
make infinitely greater our ability to make 
power do more of the work that muscles 
now perform. Make no mistake, the dis- 
coveries of science will bring forth tre-- 
mendous problems for labor. None should 
watch more closely the work of science 
than the organized wage earners. 

* * * 

Merry Christmas, Mr. Sutherland. Happy 
New Year, Mr. Taft — as Gallagher and 
Shean would say. 

Mr, Justice Sutherland writes a supreme 
court decision saying minimum wage law 
for women is unconstitutional. Mr. Taft, 
who was willing to knock out the child la- 
bor law, doesn’t agree about the minimum 
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only have one end, viz. disappointment. — 
Unity of purpose will be accomplished be- — 
tween the railroad labor organizations 
when railroad labor has arrived at the con- 
clusion that it can accomplish this only by 
perfecting and enlarging its present union 
structure which is sound, fundamentally, 
and safe, socially. 

Circulars and propaganda emanating from 
Wm. Z. Foster or any other self-styled 
“amalgamationist” or “industrialist” can 
safely be ignored and forgotten. They can 
do their fellow-workers no better service 
than to cease their propaganda and travel 
at a slow and safe rate; thus the results — 
are more lasting and while less spectacular — 
and noisy, will in the end complete a struc- 
ture built on a foundation of cooperation 
and harmony which will leave organized 
labor in a better position to weather the 
storms of opposition that the trade union 
movement is confronted with in its forward — 
movement. ; 

Sincerely and fraternally, | 
F. H. FLJOZDAL,. 
Grand President. 
—Railway Maintenance of Way Employes 
Journal, 


oe ee a Eee 


wage law. Mr. Harding’s appointees di- — 
vide, two and two. What are we coming to © 
when the old guard can’t be unanimous ~ 
about such a proposition? 

* * * 


Steel wages have been raised 11 per cent. — 
That puts the equivalent of about ‘two more © 
loaves of bread in steel workers’ homes. 

It is a good thing. As Gompers _says, % 
“Corporations can’t get labor angry by rais- ~ 
ing wages.” Let ’em keep it up. “Be 

But remember: Gary is ardently for un- 
restricted immigration. His reason is clear. © 
If he could have thousands of immigrants ~ 
pouring into the Pittsburgh valley of steel, — 
how wages would drop! A 

* * , 

We mustn’t go into the League of Na- 
tions as a nation; but American capital goes 
into Europe head over heels. Just now 
Turkey turns over amazing concessions to 
the so-called Chester group, headed by Rear 
Admiral Chester. Turkey lets this group if 
in because it isn’t “as highly tinged wtih & 
political control’ as European capital. 

We hazard the guess, nevertheless, that 
America would stand a better chance of — 
avoiding trouble if she were in the League » 
of Nations than she _ stands fone of the — 


League. i 
, i 
BY 


= 


* KK * 


Peonage in Florida! 


about it years ago. 

Peonage continued. 

Now comes a happening of note. i) 

A boy, Martin Tabert, of North Dakota, — 
“seeing the world,” got stranded in Florida, — 
flipped a freight, got caught, put in jail and — 


tor in labor disputes. 


~ mount. 
‘terrible situation as I saw it. 
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so into a lumber camp manned largely by 
prisoners furnished on contract. 

Parents and friends learned that the boy 
was in jail. They offered to pay his fine. 
They were informed he “couldn’t be found.” 
That is said to be the usual answer in such 
cases. — . 
* * * 

Meanwhile the boy was stricken with 
malaria. Thus, unable to work, he was laid 
face down in the mud and lashed with a 
heavy strap. He died of this. So his fel- 
low prisoners testify. 

J. R. Jones, sheriff of Leon county, ad- 
mits returning the money offered to pay the 
fine. The Putnam Lumber Company ad- 
mits the contract labor practice. They 
write: “Beg to advise that we have all 
able-bodied men prisoners leased from Leon 
county for a term of one year.” Just thus, 
stark ‘and unashamed; calloused beyond 
perception of its own hideousness, perhaps. 
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- After Martin Tabert died his home town 
took up the case and then the state of 
North Dakota got busy. The legislature of 
North Dakota has protested to Florida and 


‘asked punishment for the person or persons 


responsible for the boy’s death. 


The governor of Florida promises to ask 
the Florida legislature to outlaw peonage. 


It begins to look as if peonage might be 
in for its death blow in Florida. 


If so, ‘every unfortunate in the state will 
have reason to observe in gratitude the 
memory of Martin Tabert and the state of 
North Dakota. 


The story of peonage in Florida is re- 
pulsive and terrible. It is the product of 
greed and cupidity. Honor to these who 
destroy this wretched system. Step by step 
civilization stamps out the traces of its 
brutish past. 


LABOR’S ONLY HOPE iS IN TRADE UNIONS. 
By Royal S. Copeland, United States Senator from New York. 


| believe in the union. I believe in collec- 
tive bargaining. And if | were a laboring 
man I’d be in the front lines of the union 
fighting for that principle to the last drop 
of blood ! possess. 
Several times during the past five years 
it has been my privilege to serve as arbitra- 
The most import- 
ant matter of that sort that I had to deal 
with happened in 1919, when we had an in- 
fluenza epidemic. I went to 7,000 of the 
stationary engineers and begged them not 
to strike. I pointed out what would happen 
if the fires went out, how without heat the 
plague would increase and the death list 
I tried to impress them with the 


The men said they would consent to 
leave the matter in my hands if I would 
serve as arbitrator. I had no trouble ad- 
justing the matter so far as the men were 
concerned, and so far as the real estate 


Owners were concerned. But the hotel men 


held out. As health commissioner I had 
unlimited power over these hotels. I had 


_ power over every place where food was 


served. I could have closed them up. It 


_ took me 48 hours of the hardest work I 


men. 


ever did to get 25 cents a day for these 
How long would it take a man who 


works three stories under the ground to 


— couldn’t do it. 


Cw 
hy 


get justice if he worked at it alone? He 
It is only by collective bar- 


gaining that the men have any chance to 
get a square deal. 


I had lunch two or three days ago at the 
Capital Center headquarters of the New 
York clothing trades in New York. There 
was a gentleman at luncheon with me who 
has been for years at the head of this 
group of employers, and I said to him, 
“How do you feel about union labor?” He 
replied, ‘‘We have been dealing for 17 years 
with the union, and we would not go back 
to the old system for anything, because we 
can get alng better under the union sys- 
tem.” 


| want to see the time come In this coun- 
try when our business men will recognize 
the right and the economic superiority of 
this method of dealing with their employes. 
| want to see the union recognized and 
adopted universally throughout the land. 


I think about all these things that have 
to do with the happiness of labor, and 
these things have to do with the soul of 
labor, for unless labor is happy and con- 
tented, unless labor is recognized and given 
the same consideration in the economic 
world that business is, unless the body and 
soul of labor are considered, there can be 
no contentment, there can be no happiness, 
there can be no progress in our country.— 
From address at banquet of Railroad Labor 
Magazine Editors in Washington, 


TABLOID OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


AUSTRIA: New Construction Work.— 


Consideration is being given by the City 


Council of Vienna to a plan to appropriate 
120 thousand million crowns for new con- 


struction work in the city. Buildings, dwell- 
_ Ings, tram lines and public baths are the 
principal necessities proposed to be con- 
Structed. By this plan it is also hoped to 


find work for a considerable number of 
the unemployed. 

CHILE: American Builders Called.—At a 
recent meeting of prominent Chilean capi- 
talists, a plan was discussed and agreed to 
under the proposals of which a New York 
firm is to take charge of a gigantic project 
for the constructing of houses in Chile. The 
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American engineers and representatives 
were advised to proceed at once to Chile for 
the purpose of completing final arrange- 
ments. 

GERMANY:: Locomotive Industry Affect- 
ed.—Lack of orders is seriously affecting 
the locomotive industry of Germany, one 
factory having been compelled to drop 1,000 
workmen, with the probability of dismissing 
1,000 more shortly. 

HUNGARY: Budapest.—Labor  difficul- 
ties which have existed in Budapest for 
some months past, and have included sev- 
eral strikes, came to a crisis recently in 
the form of a lockout affecting some 62,000 
workmen in the iron and machine, wood- 
working, and brick-making trades. The Gov- 
ernment is attempting to bring about a 
settlement of the difficulties. 

ITALY: Hight-Hour Law.—At its meeting 
on the 10th of last month the Council of 
Ministers approved the decree-law for the 
eight-hour day, which, when signed by the 
King, will become effective six months 
thereafter. The. law specifically excepts 
from its provisions labor on ships at sea, 
for which special regulations are provided. 

Unemployment.—Unemployment in Italy 


Fd 
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increased by 27,720 during the month for ‘ 


which the latest figures are available. 

PORTUGAL: 
guese architects state that the lack of houses 
in all Portugal has developed a crisis. 


Public 
month 


Employes 


of February, public employes 


Housing Shortage.—Portu- — 


Protest.—During the 1 
of | 


Lisbon held a meeting, after which they — 
marched in a body to the House of Parlia- — 
ment to protest against the delay of the © 
Government in granting them the increased 


subvention which has been promised them 
in good faith. 


SWEDEN: 


Unemployment. -—— Unemploy- — 


ment in Sweden is showing a reduction of © 


nearly 10,000 persons during the month. As 
a further encouragement in the unemploy- 
ment situation comes the news that 4,800 
workmen in the mechanical industries will 


soon return to work by virtue of an agree- © 


ment which removes their discontent. 


f 


SWITZERLAND: Unemployment. — Fed- — 


eral Labor Office reports of Switzerland 


a 
as 


show a gradual decline in the number of — 
unemployed persons, which decreased from — 
76,143 to 74,525 during the last month for 


which records are available. 


FOSTER PROCLAIMS HIS LEAGUE OFFICIAL ARM OF MOSCOW CZARS. — 


that its policies were correct and its per- — 


By International Labor News Service. 

Washington, D. C.—‘The League was 
named the official representative of the Red 
International of labor unions in the United 
States.” 

Thus, in the March issue of his Labor 
Herald, William Z. Foster clearly states the 
postion occupied by the Trade Union Edu- 
cational League as the arm of Lenine in 
the United States. 

Foster, in the quotation, is speaking of 
the action of the last congress of the red 
labor union international at Moscow. He 
says that the work of the League was “high- 
ly commended” and that “it was pointed out 


formance had been beyond expectation.” 
Continuing, Foster says, “All militants were 
urged to give it full co-operation, including 


those in the independent unions, to make © 


an ever more aggresive campaign for the — 


complete realization of its policies.” 
It is the program, as Foster sees it, that 
“all the revolutionary unions of the world 


are to be united with all the revolutionary ~ 
elements within the existing conservative — 
The object of all this is the much © 


unions.” 
proclaimed “social revolution’ and the © 
world-wide communist dictatorship and 
tyranny, — 


WALL STREET OUT TO CRUSH AGRICULTURE. 


Farmers’ National Council. 

The Saturday Evening Post in a recent 
issue gives away the fact that the great 
financial interests are determined to capture 
the entire foreign market for manufactured 
products and to kill off the grain growers of 
this country. ‘In a leading article by Garet 
Garret, entitled, ‘On Saving Europe,” he 
says: 

“There is another thing the farm bloc 
ought to tell the American farmer and 
doesn’t dare to say. That is: Growing 
grain for export is the most wasteful indus- 
try we have. It is conducted and must be 
conducted in competition with Australia, 
Argentina and India. The sooner we stop 
it the better.” 

The wheat growers of the nation will ap- 
preciate what this means fhen they remem- 
ber that in 1921 we exported over 280,000,000 
bushels of wheat and nearly 17,000,000 bar- 
rels of wheat flour and in 1922 nearly 165,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat and over 15,000,000 


barrels of wheat flour, in addition to large © 
163,000,000 bushels in 
1922, 47,000,000 bushels of rye in 1922 and © 
The Post talks more about — 
the cheap labor and cheap land in foreign 


quantities of corn, 
other grains. 


countries with which our farmers must com- 
pete. It is equally true, that we have plenty 


of low priced land in this country and a 


proper tax system will prevent land spe 


tion and that cheap labor is inefficient labor. — 


The purpose of this whole article of Mr. 
Garrett in the Saturday Evening Post with 
its two million circulation seems to be to 
prevent us from making loans to torotenl 
countries to buy grain in this country. 

Shall Farmers Be Squeezed Out to Increase 


Prices of Farm Products? 
The Department of Agriculture shows that. 


f 


- 


the drift from the farms to the cities during i 


last fall was at about four times the usual — 
rate. 


An increasing number of farmers, 
possibly a million to a million and one-half 4 


ne a ithe 
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international conditions 
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will be off the farms within the next few 
months or in a year at most, with the pres- 
ent prices to farmers for their products. A 
United States Senator remarked in private 
conversation the other day that this drift 
from the farms to the cities will restore the 
parity between farm prices and wages labor 
is getting. In the first place, it won’t do 
this and in the second place, it is an in- 
human and cruel way to attempt to estab- 
- lish such a parity. The world has never 


- consumed enough farm products and will 


not until there is a more equitable distribu- 


* 
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tion of national income, we have not too 
many farmers in the United States to sus- 
tain themselves, provided we have a just 
system of distribution of products and other 
wealth. Farmers must refuse to let them- 
selves be made the victims of the present 
economic system by being driven off their 
farms and being robbed of their entire life 
savings. The same forces which crush farm- 
ers on the farms will crush them when they 
come into the cities or seek employment 
elsewhere, as long as the voters permit this 
system. 


POLITICAL CHAUFFEURS. 


By J. M. Baer, The Congressman-Cartoonist. 
international Labor News Service. 


It is remarkable how the politicians can 
throw their old machine into reverse; back 
up right in the midst of heavy traffic block- 


- ade the progress of millions of people and 


_ never have even their attention called to it 
4 by the traffic cops. 

_ Along in 1920 the old world was moving 
_ forward; peace was riding in the front seat; 


. everybody was happy, when suddenly a na- 
_ tional campaign in this country suddenly 
_ blockaded all the forward motion; 


con- 
gested the world’s trade; and disturbed 
So seriously that 
_ everything has been at a standstill for 
u three years. 

Do you remember how the voter was led 
_ by the hand along the political stay-out-of- 
._ Europe highway? Do you recall how the 
_ politician pointed to a well known poster of 


_ the present President standing in front of 


_ a flag (an incorrectly drawn “Old Glory”) 
_and how the blazing letters’ spelled 
x “AMERICA FIRST!”? 


Do you remember how the same politi- 
cians. pointed to the quotations of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, warning us to “Beware 
of Foreign Entanglements!”? 


And after leading him along the ‘“Stay- 
out-of-Europe” Avenue for four years, the 
politician suddenly switches around, pulling 
the voter’s arm out at the shoulder socket 
and starts back up the road in the opposite 
direction? 

Well, this is what is being done by the 
present agitation for the World Court. If 
the politicians do not disagree then the 
people will be led in this reverse direction 
until after 1924 when we may expect to 
have the other arm puiled out by another 
right about turn. 

The point is not that the World Court is 
anything but good, but that politicians are 
hypocritical and that nobody can be sure 
they will face tomorrow in the same direc- 
tion they face today. 

Turn about is fair play in politics. 


UNION LABEL TRADES DEPARTMENT. 


To All Organized Labor, Greeting: 
Attention is called to the opportunity of- 
_ fered during the spring months to help the 


_ members of organized labor. A vast amount 


- of money will be expended for, wearing ap- 
parel of all kinds. Will you buy union 
- labeled products, and show that you are 
' wide-awake to your own interests, or will 
_ you buy non-union products and keep the 
non-union shops busy? Will you buy from 
- aunion clerk? Will a union man make the 
delivery to your home? 


The spring house-cleaning will mean an- 
' other outlay of money. Upholstering and 
_ papering will be done. Repairs and im- 
provements of various kinds will be made 
to many homes. Will you give this work 
to union men? Will you use union wall 
paper? Many will move from one dwelling 
to another. Will you see that union men 
do all of this work? 

_ During this season many entertainments 
and dances will take place, which will give 
7 _ you an opportunity to hire union musicians. 
_ The tickets and program if ordered from a 


union shop will help the members of the 
Allied Printing Trades. Will you specify 
that union water-marked paper is to be 
used? 


In fact, during this season and all seasons 
there is a chance for all members of or- 
ganized labor to help each other. Hach 
time we purchase a union cigar, a package 
of cigarettes, a paper of tobacco; each time 
we buy a loaf of union bread, a barrel of 
flour or a union broom; each time we 
patronize a union barber, a union restau- 
rant, a union market, a fair theater, we are 
doing our bit to help each other, 


All crafts must be honest and play fair 
with each other when spending money. 
In this way they will learn to spend their 
union earned money profitably and to their 
own advantage, so it will not enrich those 
opposed to them, which it surely does each 
time non-union products are purchased or 
non-union workmen hired. 

Patronize the union label, card and but- 
ton at all times. Let each start an indivi- 
dual campaign. Let this campaign be 
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inaugurated the very next time you pur- 
chase anything or when work of any kind 
is to be done. The money you spend can 
be used as a mighty means of defense 
against the non-union shop. Will you help 
build up this defense? 
Fraternally yours, 
JOHN J. MANNING, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label Trades 
Department. 


“DON’T, GIVE UP THE SHIPS.” 
(Continued from page 168.) 


Can we draw any conclusions as to the cost 
and merit of the Ship Subsidy from the man- 


ner in which the Shipping Board vessels are . 


now ‘being operated? 
Yes. Under Contract MO 4 the Shipping 
Board vessels are subsidized to the last de- 
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gree, inasmuch as the Government does not 
simply pay them a gratuity but its pays 
their entire deficit whatever it may be and 
in addition a fixed percentage of profit. 
What has this amounted to and what has 


been the result? ‘ Pte 
The Government has aided or subsidized 


the private ship owners to the extent of 


over $50,000,000 per annum, yet the Ship- — 


ping Board has summed up the result in the 
following words: . “Bravely and boldly have 


we done our utmost to turn this war asset 4 


into a peace time instrument. But 
the very method we have designed has de- 
feated its purpose, for private operation is 
withering and dying under the blighting 
competition of unending drains from the 
public treasury.” 

(Concluded next issue) 


Compilation of Labor News 


STOCK SELLING TO EMPLOYES IS FIRST-CLASS MONEY MAKER. 
By the A. F. L. News Service. 


Corporations are awakening to the buy- 
ing power of workers, and brokers and finan- 
cial houses are facing new competition. 


The corporations are selling their stocks 
and bonds direct to employes and are. say- 
ing the costly percentages and premiums 
formerly paid to fiscal agents. 


Only recently a large electrical corporation 
in the east sold $5,000,000 of stock to em- 
ployes. 

A saving of at least $500,000 brokerage 
charges was effected by this method, as 
10 per cent is practically the minimum 
charge of financial houses when they take 
over stock issues in bulk and dispose of 
same to the public. 


The half million dollars that is saved is 
carefully concealed from the public gaze. 
No mention is made of it, as the public is 
led to believe the stock is sold to employes 
because of lofty humanitarianism. 


Publicity of this snug nest egg would re- 
move the gloss from the corporation’s pub- 
licity stuff on how it loves its employes. 

This stock-selling method is a first-class 
business venture. It is more economical 
than letting brokers float the issue at a 
charge of 10 per cent and up. 


When the stock is sold to employes there 
is no commission charge. This means a 
minimum saving to the corporation of at 
least $100,000 on every $1,000,000 stock issue. 


Other advantages to the corporation are 
mainly psychological. For a time this 
stock ownership may affect the judgment of 
some workers who imagine they are capital- 
ists because they own two or three shares 
of stock. 

In time, however, these workers will 
realize that the interest they receive aver- 
ages, year by year, little more than they 


would receive in a savings bank or from 
a Liberty bond. 

They will also realize that their small 
stock ownership is used by the corporation 


to continue the fiction that they have a ~ 


voice in affairs; that they are part owners 
of the plant. 

They will also note the clever and subtle 
propaganda that they must be satisfied with 
wages and working conditions, as_ this 
means greater interest on their stock. 

For instance: If a worker owns three 
$100 shares of stock that pays 7 per cent, 
he receives $21 a year interest. This is $9 


a year, or 75 cents a month more than if he 


put that money in a savings bank or a Lib- 
erty bond. . . 


And for this extra 75 cents a month the 


worker must be satisfied with low wages, 


4 
y 


poor working conditions and keep away from ~ 


trade unions. 


This is what some people call “industrial i 


relations” and “industrial democracy.” 


These workers will eventually awaken to { 


the price they are paying for worshipping the 
anti-union employer’s shibboleth. 


Another claim 


industriously peddled — 


among these workers is that as they save ~ 
and buy stock they will eventually own the © 


corporation. 


The answer to this fiction is that printing 
presses can produce stock blanks faster than 


workers can buy them. 


It is not reasonable to suppose that a A 


corporation that denies workers the right to 


join a trade union will voluntarily cease ex- 


ploiting these workers. 


In very rare instances this is done by an — 
individual employer, but not by a corpor- 


ation with its absentee ownership that hun- 
gers for profits. 
The most significant feature of seling 


‘than women wage earners elsewhere. 
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stock to employes is that it is only prac- 
ticed by anti-union concerns. 

And the more intense the corporation is in 
its anti-unionism, the more intense it is in 
stock selling to employes, and the more it 
thunders in the public press on its tov 
for these employes. 

Trade unions.and employers who recog- 
nize trade unions both have definite ideas on 
democracy in industry, but they neither de- 
lude themselves or the public. 


PROPERTY WINS AGAIN, SAYS A. F. OF 
L. CHIEF. 


Washington —“The court again ranges it- 
self on the side of property,” is the comment 
by President Gompers on the supreme 
court’s invalidating the District of Columbia 
minimum wage law for women. 

- “Presumably the court followed what, in 
its mind, is a certain philosophy of govern- 
ment and a certain construction of the con- 
stitution,” said. President Gompers. “It is 


’ notable, however, that in practically every 


case of importance involving employment 
relations and the protection of humanity, the 
court ranges itself on the side of property 
and against humanity. 

“The women wage earners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are less favorably situated 
Not 
only are they less able to defend themselves 
on the economie: field, but they are abso- 
lutely without means of defense on the polit- 
ical field. This is a situation peculiar to 
this voteless oasis. 

“The supreme court has declared the child 
labor law unconstitutional, and this new 
decision, taking a proper and needed pro- 
tection from women, is a logical next step 
in perfecting the doctrine that those who 


can 40k cee themselves shall not be helped. s 


paid any attention to these workers. 
were looked upon as very desirable assets 


POWER BRINGS RESPECT. 
“Charlotte, N. C.—The old adage that 


‘power brings respect is again verified in the 
Carolinas, 
gaged in a’ unionization campaign.. 


‘where textile workers are en- 
A few 
years ago no “public official or newspaper 
They 
to a community, providing they were “con- 
tented. sity 

‘Of late, however; the textile worker is 
being noticed. These men and women are 


organizing. They are acquiring power. Their 


officials, under direction of the United Tex- 
tile Workers, are making public the profits 
of textile mills; and citizens throughout the 
Carolinas are having their eyes opened as a 
result of the aggressiveness of these work- 
ers. Newspaper editors have also opened 
their eyes. They have discovered a new 
force in the community and are now en- 
gaged in the pleasing task of giving advice. 
When the textile workers were unorganized 


they were ignored. Now they are told the 


beauties of the Golden Rule and the blessed- 
ness of meeting their employers “in the 


“proper spirit.” 
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The textile workers note these changed 
attitudes, which are the best proof that they 
are on the right road when they join a trade 
union. 


CORPORATION JUDGE IS AGAIN 
OVERRULED. 


Richmond Va.—The federal circuit court 
of appeals has again overruled District 
Judge McClintic of West Virginia who re- 
cently enjoined miners from aiding a strike 
in that state and also ordered coal owners 
not to pay any money under the “check off” 
system, as some of these funds aided strik- 
ers. 

Judge McClintic is orderted to suspend 
enforcement of his injunction pending de- 
cision by the higher court. 

This is the second time the court of ap- 
peals has recently overruled McClintic. A 
few months ago he commanded Mingo min- 
ers to abandon a tent colony they were main- 
taining on leased land. Judge McClintic 
evidently figured that he could break the 
strike by driving the miners and their fami- 
lies out of the tents, and along the road 
sides. The federal court of appeals notified 
McClintic that the miners owned their tents 
and he had no right to disturb them, as they 
were situated on leased land. 


TO PROBE PEONAGE. 


Tallahassee, Fla.—The Florida Legislature 
has voted to probe peonage in this state, 
following an expose of the death of Martin 
Talbert, a North Dakota youth, who was 
beaten to death in a convict camp. 

The resolution passed by the house pro- 
vides that “the speaker of the house imme- 
diately wire to the governor of North Da- 
kota, assuring the citizens of North Dakota 
that ‘the death of Talbert within our bor- 
ders is deeply deplored’ and that the facts 
alleged in regard to the causes Of his 
death are being ‘fully and completely in- 


vestigated by the governor of the state of 
Florida, by the appropriate courts of the 


state of Florida, and by the legislature of 
Florida.’ ” 

The death of Talbert has revealed the 
peonage system in all its viciousness. It 
has been customary for interested persons 
to make light of the whipping of convicts, 
but the records of the state department of 
agriculture, which has charge of the prisons, 
is now being looked into. It is shown that 
on the state prison farm, in the state and 
county road camps, and in the lumber camps 
and phosphate mine camps it is a practice 
for white and negro prisoners to be flogged. 


GRAVE LABOR UNREST IS BRITISH 
PROBLEM. 
London, England.—This nation is con- 
fronted on all sides by strikes because of 
wage cuts and demands for longer hours. 
Building workers have been called upon to 
accept drastic wage reductions and longer 
hours. Agricultural workers in the vicin- 
ity of Norfolk have shown surprising soli- 
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- darity, which is causing worry in govern- 
ment and other quarters. Pottery workers 
to the number of 60,000 are demanding a 
new contract, minus the demand for wage 
cuts, while the National Union of Railway- 
men have given notice that they will not 
accept lower rates for shop work. Maritime 
workers are also involved, and thousands of 
jute workers have been locked out. Added 
to this situation is the unemployed army 
that shows no signs of decreasing. 


SUPREME COURT CURB GAINS NEW 
RECRUIT. 


Washington.—United States Senator Fess 
of Ohio has stirred the conservative wing 
of the Senate by declaring against the su- 
preme court holding an act unconstitutional 
by a five-to-four vote. He urges that no 
law should be declared void unless six out 
of the nine justices agree. 

The senator’s position can be traced to a 
clause in the Ohio state constitution that 
decisions by that state supreme court be 
regulated. 

Senator Fess now quotes this as a justi- 
fication of his view that a two-thirds vote of 
the United States supreme court should be 
necessary to set aside a legislative act. 

The senator’s position has embarrassed 
those who insist that the supreme court is 
distinct from the legislative branch, and can 
not be interfered with by lawmakers. 

Those who have opposed the supreme 
court’s policy insist that the court usurps 
its functions, that the legislature can make 
rules for the court, and can even extend 
the membership of the court to any number 
it desires. The Ohio senator’s stand is an 
ackknowledgment that something is wrong 
with the court. 


MILL BARONS IN CLOVER. 


Boston.—The 10 to 12 per cent wage in- 
creases by textile corporations, after a long 
series of wage cuts, recalls the last financial 
statement by the Pacific Mills Corporation 
of Lawrence, Mass. 

The corporation was incorporated in 1850 
with a capital of $1,000,000. December, 1922, 
its capital stock had increased 40 times, or 
to $40,000,000, with a surplus of $7,623,961. 
Since 1852 profits to the amount of $29,000,- 
000 have been turned back into the business 
in the shape of stock dividends, which are 
part of the $40,000,000 capital stock. The 
average annual profits for the seven years 
ending December 31, 1922, was $33,544,102. 

In an advertisement printed in the Boston 
Globe, issue of February 14, the corporation 
Says: 

“Since the resumption of operation on 
September 1, 1922, the company has been 
producing and selling goods at the highest 
rate in its history. Its profits are now at 
the rate of more than $400,000 per month, or 
more than 12 per cent per annum on its 
$40,000,000 stock.” 

To appreciate the profits of this corpora- 
tion, it should be recalled that last Decem- 
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ber it issued a $20,000,000 stock dividend, 
thus doubling its capitalization to the pres- 
ent figure of $40,000,000. 


PENNSY TRAINS FAIL. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Pennsylvania railroad 
has not had a through train on schedule 
time in the past six weeks, says James 
Smallwood, a traveling man, writing in the 
Buffalo Labor Journal against the claims 
of Pennsylvania officials. 

Mr. Smallwood gives an account of his 
recent experiences with trains on this sys- 
tem and gives dates and time to prove that 
the schedule on this anti-union system has 
broken down. 

“Whether or not the car strike has been 
won or lost by the Pennsylvania I am not 
concerned,” he says, “but I do wish to dis- 
agree with the president of the road when 
he says that his company is operating 100 
per cent normal. If these things happen to 
their fast trains, it is easy to understand 
what the freight trains are up against. Is 
it any wonder there is a coal shortage in 
the large cities?” 


MEAT PACKERS MERGE. 


Chicago.—The Armour and: Morris pack- 
ing plants have merged into a $550,000,000 
concern. This action indicates big business’ 
contempt for law. The companies were 
permanently enjoined from combining by 
the supreme court of the District of Co- 
lumbia in February, 1920. The federal trade 
commission also opposed the merger, as did 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace. 

Attorney General Daugherty is the one of- 
ficial friend the meat packers have. As 
prosecutions start from the department of 
justice, the packers paid no attention to 
other officials, or to court edicts. 

The merger resulted in a rumor.that the 
Armour company lost $60,000,000 and that 
the combine was forced. President F. Edson 
White of the Armour company assured em- 
ployes that the company “is in a better and 
stronger position, financially and economi- 
cally, than ever before.” To this statement 
the Butcher Workman replies: ‘Why not 
grant employes the benefit of this strength- 
ened position by paying adequate wages?” 

“Armour employes are accustomed to 
hearing facts wrongly stated,’ says the 
Butcher Workman. “One need but refer to 
their industrial relations plan (company 
union).” 


HERRIN GUARDS BLAMED. 

Marion, Ill—A hidden machine gun and 
high-powered rifles manned by mine guards 
killed the first man, an unarmed union 
miner, slain during the Herrin outbreak, 
witnesses for the defense testified at the 
Herrin riot trial. 

There was no trouble from April 1, whe 
the Southern Illinois coal company shut 
down, until June 15, when the guards were 
imported, witnesses said. 

The mine guards were accused of holding 
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up, assaulting and robbing persons passing 
near the mine on the public road. Two 
witnesses swore they had seen the guards 
place a gun in position on top of the mine 
dump and conceal it behind a clump of 
bushes. They testified that two or three 


shots were fired from this gun before they: 


heard any shots fired from outside the mine. 


Lucien Tucker testified that C. K. Mc- 
Dowell, superintendent of the mine, told 
him: “We’re going to work it if we have 
to work it in blood.” Tucker said McDowell 
then showed him two rapid fire rifles which 
worked from the hip; a ‘““‘reel” gun operated 
on a tripod and about a ton of ammunition. 


Ed Crenshaw said that after the shooting 
from the mine in the afternoon he saw the 
body of Jordy Henderson, the first of three 
union miners killed, lying near his home 
half a mile from the pit. He swore that 
Henderson was unarmed. 

The state objected to much of this testi- 
mony relating to the activities of the armed 
guards prior to the outbreak, but was over- 
ruled by Judge Hartwell, who declared that 
the testimony was admitted not in justifica- 
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tion of the slayings, but as mitigating cir- 
cumstances. 


LUMBER OWNERS COMBINE; 


INSIST ON 
REDUCED WAGE. 
Seattle—The apparently simple eco- 


nomic truth that low wages results in bad 
times was brought out at a hearing on the 
lumber trust, conducted by the federal trade 
commission. 

Gerald Frink, an iron manufacturer, made 
the statement that has been repeated times 
without number by organized workers. 

It was shown that lumber owners com- 
bined and attempted to ruin any dealer who 
would not join with them. After they raised 
prices they reduced wages and resisted the 
establishment of the eight-hour day. 

The trust’s defense is that if lumber own 
ers go back to competitive conditions they 
will be forced to establish the 10-hour day 
and cut wages. They find it convenient for 
the moment to accept organized lIabor’s po- 
sition and some business men are willing to 
indorse this view, when the question of 
wages is not directly involved. 


Smiles 


Burroughs—lI asked you for a loan of ten. 
This is only five. 

Lenders—I know it is, but that’s the fair- 
est way—you lose five and I lose five—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


“IT hear Pete married a girl who is quite 
an embroidery expert.” 

“And he always declared he would never 
marry any kind of designing female.” 


ADAPTED TO HIS CASE. 
“Such vivid neckties Dickey wears. 
They’re simply dazzling.” 
-“Yes, his idea seems to be ‘Best is the tie 
that blinds.’ ”’ 


“With this machine,’ argued the agent, 
“washing is made so eays that you will be 
able to dispense with the services of a 
laundress.” 

“Oh, but that would never. do,” objected 
the lady of the house. “If I didn’t have a 
laundress come in one day a week I never 
would know what is going on in the neigh- 
borhood.’”—New York Sun. 


THEIR STATUS. 

_ “Since the Gunns made so much money 
during the war they are riding in handsome 
motor cars, I notice.” 

“Yes; they’re machine Gunns now.” 

“Of course there is no such thing as 
woman’s supremacy.” 

“Think not? From the time a boy sits 
under a street light playing with toads un- 
til he is blind and old and toothless he has 


to explain to some woman why he didn’t 
come home earlier.’’—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


Mrs. Bacon—What is your husband rant- 
ing about in the kitchen? 

Mrs. Egbert—He’s expressing his sare 
of the cook. 

Mrs. Bacon—Dear me! I should think 
he’d be afraid to speak to her in that. way. 

Mrs. Bacon—Why should he be afraid? 
You know she left yesterday.—Yonkers 
Statesman. 


THE ONLY EASY CROP. 
“Ig it much trouble to raise roses?” 
“Not a great deal, but if you’re looking for 
things which can be raised without trouble 
why don’t you plant weeds?” 


“Daughter,” said Mr. Grabcoin, “has the 
young man who is calling on you at frequent 
intervals any prospects in life?” 

“Yes, father,” replied the beautiful ‘girl, 
with a strange new light in her eyes. “His 
prospects are just splendid. us 

“How do you make that out?” 

“I said ‘Yes’ last night.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


When, after much labor, the drawing of 
the will was completed, the client asked: 

“Have you fixed this thing as I wished it, 
tight and strong?” 

““T have done my best,” said the lawyer. 

“Well,” continued the client, “I want to 
ask you another thing—not professionally, 
however. As a friend and man to man, who 
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do you think stands the best chance of get- 
ting the property when I am gone?” 


WOULDN’T STAND IT. 


Free Verse Writer—Ah, father, poets are 
born, not made. 

Father (angrily)—-See here, son! Write 
all that durn rot ye want, but don’t you go 
blamin’ mother an’ me for it. We won’t 
stand for it. 


“Those people never read a newspaper 
from one year’s end to the other.” “That 
doesn’t matter; they’ve engaged a maid 
who’s lived in about every family on the 
block.”—Baltimore American. 


“T’ve just been told that I’m not doing the 
right thing by my family.” 

“Who dared to say such a thing to you?” 

“A life insurance agent.’—The American 
Legion Weekly. 


“Do you say that your hens ‘sit’ or ‘set’?” 
- asked the precise pedagogue of the busy 
housewife. “It never matters to me what I 
say,” was the quick reply. “What concerns 


me is to learn, when IJ hear the hen cack- 
ling, is whether she is laying or lying: — 
Farm and Fireside. 


“All this talk about prohibition is the 
bunk,” declaimed an old laborer. ‘“ ’T wag 
whiskey saved my life oncet.” 

“Snake bite?” 

“Snake bite, nothin’. I was diggin’ a well 
an’ come up for a drink and while I was 


gettin’ it th’ well caved in.”—Americay 
Legion Weekly. 

“Pop?” Well, Junior?” “Are ‘politics’ 
-plural?” ‘No,’ my boy, there isn’t anything 


in the world more singular than politics.”— 
Youngstown Telegram. 


Wifey—I heard a noise when you came 
in last night. Hubby—Perhaps it was the 
night falling. Wife (coldly)—No, it wasn’t; 
it was the day breaking.—Blighty. 


Poet—I seek a phrase that shall express 
the joy of life in two words. Can you sug- 
gest anything? Unfeeling . Friend—Re 
ceived payment.—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


Poetry 


THE STATISTICIAN. 


I’m fairly fond of all mankind; 
Few faults I see in others; 

' It is not very hard, I find 
For one to love his brothers. 

It’s ever been my end and aim 
My object and ambition 

To like ’em all—but just the same 
I detest a statistician. 


You know the sort—when you declare 
That prunes are getting higher, 
He’ll trot out figures—then and there 
To prove that you’re a liar. 

You quote what Wilson said about 
The comity of nations. 

“I beg your pardon,” he will shout, 
“But those are misquotations.”’ 


In every slip of fact or date 
He fiendishly detects you, 
And with a leer of bitter hate 
Confutes you—and corrects you. 
"Till, ’ere you’ll say that black’s not white 
You look about in terror 
For fear cold figures he will cite 
To prove that you’re in error. 


You state a fact—you quote a verse 
He’s right on hand to flout it, 
And every time—to make it worse, 
The brute is right about it. 

To love my fellow man I try 
Whatever his condition 

Or race, or kind or creed—but I : 
Detest a statistician. —Selected. 


LIFE: 


Life is not strife for gold 
Nor medalled fame, . 
Its years in joy are told— 
The hearth fire’s flame, 
The roses nodding in the sun, 
The children’s happy feet, 
Some little duty done, 
A pleasure fleet. 


Life is the joy of friends 
And birds and trees, 
The notes the lover sends, 

Old memories, 

Neighbors and sunny skies, 
And little trips to make, 
Tears when a loved one dies 

And hearts: that ache. 


Life is a sum of things, 
Laugher and cheery days, 

Hope which the morning brings, 
The future’s rosier ways, 

Faith when the clouds are gray, 
Grief when the shadows fall; 

So we must go our way 
Knowing them all. 


Life is no narrow span 
Flung twixt a goal, 
It is a mighty plan 
Shaping the soul; 
All that the eye can see, 
All that the heart can feel, 
All that can ever be, 
- Turns on life’s wheel. 
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“TRY IT AGAIN!” 


‘Here’s to the chap 
,With a smile on his map, 
‘Though Fortune has dealt him a thunderous 


rap 

And knocked him clean down on the rear 
of his lap, 

Whose only remark is, “Gee whiz, what a 
slap! 


I’ll try it again.” 


I’m there with the guy 
With the gleam in his eye, 
| Though Fate has let loose a stiff punch in 
the eye. 
| And has scattered his pride all over the sky, 
ere only retort is, “Doggonit if I 
Don’t go ye agin!” 


\I’m strong for the brick 
With the courage to stick, 
‘Though failure has hounded him like the 


Old Nick 

‘Who cries out at last, ““Now I’m on to the 
trick!” 

And camped on his trail when the going 
was thick, 


“Let’s try’er agin!” 
—Selected. 
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NOT ON THE SQUARE. 


“They’re getting too much money,” 
Said the greedy profiteer; 

“T’ll have to cut their scale 

Of wages for the coming year. 

They always seem dissatisfied, 
You’d think they ought to know 

I can’t afford to pay so much, 
For business is slow.” 


You'll notice that the fellow 

Who declares himself this way 

Is a high and lofty flier, 

In “society” so gay. - 
His wife gives costly parties, 

Grand receptions and pink teas, 

While his family about him 

Dwells in luxury and ease. 


The open shop promoter 

In his greed to get the “dough” 
Always tries to fool the public 

With “high labor” tales of woe. 

But the worker, the producer, 

Who’s entitled to his share 

Knows quite well the. ‘‘open. shopper” 
Never acts upon the square. 


—Thomas H. West. 


Lodge Notices 


Baxter-Lodge No. 418. 

Any one knowing the whereabouts of C. 
A. Baxter, Reg. 21406 will please notify the 
undersigned. This member was formerly 
Secretary of Lodge No. 418 and absconded 
with the funds of the Lodge. Any infor- 
mation as to his whereabouts will be ap- 
‘preciated. Charles Hunter, Pres., Box 603, 
Neodesha, Kans. 


Hamilton—His Mother. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of. 


Jacob Hamilton, Reg. No. 64387 will kindly 
notify his mother as she is very anxious ‘to 
hear from him. Mrs. Georgiana Hamilton, 
118 Washington Ave., Wellsville, O. 

? 
Anderson—Lodge No. 657. 

Any one knowing the whereabouts of E. 
A. Anderson, Reg. No. 73559 will please 
notify See’y. T. H. Duffy, 475 37th St., Oak- 
‘land, Calif. 


Ford—His Sister. 

Any one knowing the whereabouts of 
Quincy A. Ford, last heard of working in 
Sacramento, Calif., on pipe line, kindly 
notify his sister, Mrs. C. E. McKinnis, 816 
Madison St., Topeka, Kans. 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Cowles—Lodge 116. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of L. C. Cowles, Reg. No. 
250009, please communicate with Secretary of Lodge 116, for 
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he left home owing a bill of $20.80. Last heard of he was 
working in Austin, Minn., L. 650, but left there without tak- 
ing clearance card. Louis Lindsley, C. S., L. 116. Octo- 
ber Journal. 


Pandoff—Lodge 111. 


Bro. Geo. Pandoff, Reg. 408787, left here August Ist 
owing Lodge 111 $30.00 and some money around town, and 
deserting wife and baby, who are destitute, without apply- 
ing for clearance card. Anyone knowing of his whereabouts 
please notify E.. R. Galligan, S. L. 111. -October Journal. 


Whalen and O’Brien—Lodge 163. 

Any Secretary receiving cards of Bro. James Whalen, No. 
137490, and Patrick J. O’Brien, Reg. No. 110060, will hold 
same and communicate with D. J. McNamara, S. L. 163, to 
whom they owe money. November Journal. 


Orr—Lodge 182. 

Any Secretary taking up the card of Adam Orr, Reg. No. 
81792, will kindly notify the undersigned, as he owes $76.00 
with interest that he borrowed of Bro. Robt. L. McLesse. 
E. A. Cherington, S. L. 182. December Journal. 


O’Conner—Lodge 496. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of James O’Conner, Reg. 
No. 353714, or any Secretary taking up his card, please cor- 
respond with Local 496 of Huron, S. D. He left here 
owing board and room to the amount of $50. M. C. Dun- 
dey, Es S. DL. 496: 


Schofield—Lodge 320. 


Any Secretary taking up the clearance card of I. A. 
Schofield, Reg. No. 53752, please hold same and _ correspond 
with the Secretary of Lodge No. 320, as this brother left 
here owing members of this local borrowed money to the 
amount of $15.50; BP FF. Secretary, Lodge 320. 


Birdsong, 


A. DAY 


Selling SRILTLS 


Large shirt manufacturer wants agents 
to sell complete line of shirts, pajamas, 


vertised brand--exclusive patterns--easy 
>.) to sell. No experience or capital re- 
quired, Entirely new proposition, 
Write for free samples. 


va 
NV and night shirts direct to wearer. Ad- 


03 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


Madison Shirt Co., 
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BLACK UNDERWEAR 


Is something most mechanics want 
but don’t know where to find it. I 
can furnish you black summer, weight 

union suits at $1.25 or 

shirts and drawers at 

65c the garment. Sent 


postpaid on receipt of 
the price; or better still, just send me 
-your order and [I will send the under- 
wear and you can pay the postman on 
delivery. Union suits, sizes 36 to 46. 
Drawers 32 to 42. Shirts 36 to 46. 
Rush your order to 


PAUL MC FALL, PARIS, ILLINOIS 


25 Song Parodies 25¢ 


Be a parlor entertainer. Make a hit 
, with the crowd. 25 parodies including 
’ “Georgette,” ‘“Hot Lips,” ““The Sheik,”’ 
y) ‘Three O’clock in the Morning,” 
, ‘Tomorrow,’ and all the big hits 
mailed on. receipt of 25c in stamps— 
special get-acquainted price. 
TRUMAN BROWN 
6269 De!mar, St. Louis, Mo. 


PATENTS 


Procured. Send sketch or model today for examination, 
prompt report and advice. No charge for preliminary 
advice. Write for free Booklet and blank form on 
which to disclose your idea. Highest references. Prompt- 
ness assured. 


CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN 
Registered Patent Lawyer 
513 Southern Building Washington, D. C. 


Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now being restored in 
every condition of deafness or defective 
hearing from causes such as 


Catarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or Sunke 
en Drums, Roaring or Hissins Sounds, 
Perforated, Wholly or Partially Destroys 
ed Drums, Discharge from Ears, etc, 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
_ “Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’— 
Tequire no medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in the natural drums. They are simple devices, 
which the wearer easily fits into the ears where they are 
invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable to wear at all times. 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAFNESS, 
giving you full particulars and plenty of testimonials. 
WILSON EAR DRUM Co.. Incorporated 


10364l nter-Southern bettered et ULE esi pie LOUISVILLE, KY. 


‘ULES peotheaes 


Wonderful Treatment 


My internal method of treatment is the cor- 
rect one, and is sanctioned by the best informed 
physicians and surgeons. Ointments, salves and 
other local applications give only temporary relief. 


if you have piles In any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the day thet you read 
this. Write today. 


E. R. Page, 307B Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


FeDEE TUBE WITH ew Jam 
Fat EACH TIRE Jl 


Standard Tire Prices Smashed Again! 
—and some sensational cut, too! Think of it—two 
tires for almost the price of one and a FREE inner 
tube with each tire. No double treads or sewed 
tires. Thousands of customers are getting maximum 
mileage out of these tires, and you, too, can get up to 


10,000 MILES 


Here’s your opportunity—if you act atonce. Thisis 
a special lot selected for this record-breaking sale. 
Order today—right now. They’re going fast. 
Compare These Amazing Reductions 
on Two Tires of Same Size 
SIZE 4 TIRE 2 TIRES SIZE 1TIRE 2 TIRES 
28x3 $6.75 $ 9.95 | 31x4 $10.65 $17.49 
30x38 7.26 11.95 | 32x4 11.85 19.75 
80x334 8,25 13.95 | 33x4 12.45 20.90 
82x36 9.45 15.95 3 34x4 13.25 21.95 
Prices on larger sizes quoted onrequest. Prices f.0.b.Chicago. 
We ship subject to exemination, b 
SEND NO MONEY! Exurent bette pavocds of C.0. id 
charge, or by Parcel Post after payment of C. O. D. charge. 
Examine tires on arrival, and if not absolutely satisfied, 


return same unused and your money will be be precerey ree 
| funded. Specify straight side or clincher. 


ROCKWELL TIRE COMPAN 4 
1506 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 23E, Chicago, Ill. 


PAINT 


SAVE MONEY - ORDER BY MAIL DIRECT FROM MAKERS 
Our 32 page Illustrated Booklet,*“The Magic Story of 
Paintand Varnish’ will tell you how best fo select paint 
for thelongest wear, for best results, at the lowest price. 
It contains full instructions compiled by an old Master 
Painter, forthe application, as well as other essential things 
to know about paint and its uses. his valuable Book 
together with sample for testing and color cards FREE. 
WRITE TODAY 


C.E. LIVELY & CO.,*Gincinnatic ohio. 


PATENTS Booklet Free. Highest References. 


Send drawing or model for examina- 
tion and report as to patentability. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St., Washington, D.C. 


GENUINE 92h 
GERMAN ret, ae 
Half (cirery i 
pre-war DEVICE/S Af | ‘ 


MAUSER prices ‘ 
Latest model 9 shot Rt 
automatic. Shoots stand- Nh 
ard cartridges—lies flat in Rat 
pocket— World’s famous ‘\ 
Luger 30 cal. $20.75 — 

Hand Ejector Revolver, cal. 


swing out cylinder 82 cal. 32 cal. $13.9: 
$16.95. 38 cal. $17.95. " $ Ss 
Ali brandnew latest models. Guaranteed genuine imported. 


Pay on Delivery Ss 0 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money promptly refunded 
25 cal. Pocket Automatic; 25 cal. Blue Stee! Army 


Automatic $8.45; 32 cal. $10.45; Officer’s Auto- 
matic, 3 safeties, 25 cal. $11.95; Military Trench 


mum Automatic, 82 cal. 10 shot extra magazine FREE, 
ome 1.65. Just like you used overthere. Imported 
Top Brake Revolver. 32 cal. $8. 65; 38 cal. $8.95. 


Uneres Sales Co., 141 B’way, 639 New York 
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SHOPMEN’S STRIKE WAS PROVOKED BY RAILROAD MANAGEMENT. 
Statement of Henry T. Hunt. 


NOTE—The = following 
causes leading up to the Shopmen’s Strike 
and the results and present status of same 
was prepared by Hon. Henry T. Hunt, a 
former member of the U. S. Railroad Labor 
Board, therefore, because of his intimate 
knowledge of the railroad situation as ap- 
plied to labor, through his experience as a 
member of this Board, as well as his long 
and distinguished career as a public official 
and man of affairs, is well qualified to°speak 
on this subject and whose views are well 
worth considering, therefore we take pleas- 
ure in publishing same.—Hditor. 


As to My Relation to the Subject. 


From April 1, 1920, to the same date in 
1921, I served as a member of the Railroad 
Labor Board, and before that on various 
war department boards, as a Major of In- 
fantry, Mayor of Cincinnati, Trustees of 
the Cincinnati Southern Railroad, etc. 


I came to the Labor Board with no par- 
ticular knowledge of railroad labor rela- 
tions and shared the view of my associates, 
that the railroad labor organizations were 
arrogant, selfish and an obstruction to ef- 
ficient operation. 

A vast amount of evidence was presented 
to the Board of the history of railroad labor, 
and my education on the subject begun. I 
found my impressions had been based on 
ignorance and propaganda. 
aroused and has continued to grow. 

Since leaving the Board, I have watched 
current events, read a good deal and have 
spoken on railroad labor relations before 
Congressional Commitees, and elsewhere. 
The conviction has grown that no greater 
benefit could come to the American peo- 
ples, in any one field, than the establish- 
ment of an intelligent railroad labor policy. 
Furthermore, I am certain that the mis- 
taken policy of the past applied by railroad 
managements and that of labor leaders in 
reprisal is in great part the cause of high 
operating costs as well as of interruption to 
traffic by strikes. 

The hostility between men and manage- 


My interest was 


statement on the ment, which is now general in our railroads, 


is not natural and necessary but has grown 
out of the pressure placed upon manage- 
ments to earn interest and if possible divi- 
dends upon capital either inflated or un- 
wisely spent. The temptation to sacrifice 
the employes in order to do this has been 
almost irresistible. 

Accordingly the policy of managers has 
been in general to delay or deny just de- 
mands until forced to concede them by a 
demonstration of force or by Federal Legis- 
lation. Thus, employes have become con- 
vinced that organization and the ability to 
call an effective strike is their only effec- 
tive argument for fair wages and working 
conditions. 

Every public authority, up to May, 1921, 
which has examined railroad labor condi- 
tions, has found that employes were under- 
paid. Among others, which so found, are 
the Lane Commission, the Railroad Admin- 
istration and the Labor Board. All railroad 
legislation to make railroad work less haz- 
ardous and the hours reasonable has been 
bitterly resisted by managers. The hours 
of service, safety appliance, employers lia- 
bility and the Adamson Act were enacted 
by Congress over the determined opposition 
of managers and in spite of their cries of 
coming disaster. Yet, few managers would 
now advocate their repeal or deny that the 
wage increase ordered by these public au- 
thorities were reasonable and necessary. 

The statements concerning employes made 
by railroad officers and by publicity agents 
hired by them, will not always essay one 
hundred per cent pure, guileless and in- 
genuous truth. One of the most frequent 
subjects of perversion has been the labor 
policy applied under Federal Control when 
for the first time intelligent efforts were 
unitiated by railroad officers to adjust dis- 
putes on a fair basis and otherwise to deal 
justly with employes without waiting to 
be forced to do so. 
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The New Haven shop employes in the 
strike, being aware of these views, have 
asked me to make a study of the present 
situation on that railroad and to present my 
conclusions to this Committee. 


This study rests in the main upon Labor 
Board and Interstate Commerce Commission 
decisions and records, the public statements 
of President Pearson, Vice-President Buck- 
land, General Manager Bardo, and Mr. 
Lauriston Bullard, and upon Poor’s Manual 
and other financial journals. 


It attempts to answer the following ques- 
tion: 

Would the settlement of the shopmen’s 
strike on the New Haven be of benefit to 
the New England public and to the railroad? 

This question divides itself into: 


1. The moral issue; was the strike pro- 
voked by railroad officers? 

2. Were the old, employes efficient? 

3. What may be expected through the 
adoption of the other alternative, adherence 
by the railroad to its present labor policy? 
1. The Moral Issue. 


It has been charged that the strike was - 


provoked and promoted by railroad man- 
agements. Honorable George C. Anderson 
of Boston, United States District Judge and 
former member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Among others so states. He 
says: 

“The shopmen’s strike of last July was in 
essence a provoked and promoted strike. I 
say that after a good deal of inquiry as to 
the history of it. The main political and 
moral responsibility for it rests on the 
railroad managements.” 

This charge has been denied by the New 
Haven’s officers publicly, particularly and 
at length by Mr. Buckland in his address be- 
fore the Merchant’s Club in Boston on Jan- 
uary..23, 1923, 

What are the facts? 

It is necessary to begin with March 1, 
1920. This is a major date in railroad his- 
tory. On that day Federal Control termin- 
ated and the railroads reverted to their 
former operators. This transition required 
preparation by these operators for their 
renewed responsibilities and changed the 
objects for which railroads were operated. 
Under Federal Control all had been oper- 
ated as a national system without regard to 
individual ownership and in the interest of 
the nation as a whole. With the change, 
they again came to be operated for the 
profit of individual owners. 


The difference in the method of direc- 
tion was of course immense. 


Recognizing this alteration in the basis 
of operation, prior to March 1, 1920, the 
executives of Class 1 railroads united them- 
selves into an organization in order to act 
together in the interests of individual oper- 
ation. Among the subjects committed to 
the association was the labor policy. There- 
after, the association fixed labor policies 
and the policies fixed by the association 


were followed by the railroads. Events 
soon showed what these policies so de- 
terminted were and what railroad employes 
(particularly shop employes) had to expect. 

The first action was taken by the New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania rail- 
roads, members of the Association and in 
control of its labor policy. 


In March, 1920, these railroads contracted 
with the American Locomotive Company and 
the Baldwin Company for the rehabilitation 
of a large number of locomotives. 

Before that time it had been their prac- 
tice to do all such work in the railroad 
shops. The contracts were for the repairs 
of 310 locomotives on a cost plus basis. 
During their performance the New York 
Central reduced its shop forces as follows: 


On lines east: 


October 11, -1920.452.4 241 
November 16th........ 235 
December 10th... 7.02. as@ 
February 20, 1921..... aol 
March. 12:23. 2,284 
On lines west: . 
October 9, 1920........ 170 
November 16th........ 165 
February 19th.........1,724 
March 12...42 eee 1,566 


Thus it appeared that this railroad de- 
prived thousands of its own shop employes 
of work which they were competent and 
accustomed to do and omitted to use its own 
shops, which were adequate for the purpose 
and on which overhead charges were of 
course running. ; 


The foregoing facts were found by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Pro- 
ceedings No. 12066. It does appear pre- 
cisely to what extent the Pennsylvania re- 
duced its shop forces during this period, 
but the report states that the Pennsylvania 
reduced its shop forces in July, 1920, and 
that the lay-off continued through the fall. 


The Commission found that the extra ex- 
pense (over the cost of the same work in 
its own shop) to the Pennsylvania was $3,- 
173,982.22, and to the New York Central 
$3,169,322.45. It found, too, that these ex- 
penditures were not justified for any rea- 
son relating to time. 


What inference could the shop employes 
of the country draw from these facts but 
that the managers of the New York Central 
and the Pennsylvania Railroads were willing 
to expend almost six and a quarter millions 
to injure their shop employes. 

Deprivation of work and loss of earnings 
for several months mean much to men 
earning approximately $150 per month. 
Their lives are disarranged, they are no 
longer able to buy nutritious food, or to pay 
rent, households are broken up the educa- 
tion of children interrupted and the family 
suffers humiliation and anxiety. The em- 
ployes know that reduction of forces is 
sometimes necessary but when, as in this 
case, they know that neither lack of work 
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nor of money caused the loss of their means 
of livelihood but that their employers 
wasted three millions of company money for 
apparently no other purpose than to injure 
them, what must have been the effect? They 
were certain to become embittered and with 
other shopmen of the country become con- 
vinced that the policy of these railroads and 
of their organization, the Association of 
Railroad Executives, was to destroy the 
shopmen’s organizations. 

During 1920 and up to April 15, 1921,°at 
least, all class 1 railroads of the United 
States united in presenting their opposition 
to the employes’ demands before the Labor 
“Board through the Employers’ Committee of 
the Association of Railroad Executives. 
Here was further evidence of the solidarity 
of the railroads in the association and of 
the pooling of their labor policies. 


In January, 1921, General W. W. Atter- 
bury, vice-president in charge of the opera- 
tions of the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
chairman of the Labor Committee of the 
Association of Railroad Executives  pre- 
sented a demand to the Labor Board in be- 
half of all class. 1 railroad that the rules 
then governing shop crafts, among others, 
should be annulled and the rules of 1917 sub- 
stituted. 

The Board was told that the financial ex- 
igencies of the railroads required this and 
that unless the request was granted many 
railroads would go into bankruptcy. This 
request was denied by the Board on the 
ground that to comply would involve a 
palpable violation of law. 


The decisions of the Board and events 
since have shown that the rules complained 
of were reasonable and the savings by 
changing them slight. Hence it would ap- 
pear that the reason advanced (financial 
exigency) was not the real reason. The 
real purpose was to stampede the Board into 
compelling the shop employes of each rail- 
road to deal with it individually although 
all the railroads were united in the asso- 
ciation. Another purpose was also appar- 
ent, to destroy all that had been gained by 
the shop crafts during Federal control. 

On April 14, 1921, the Labor Board de- 
cided the St. Louis Southwestern case. It 
held that an effort by that railroad to re- 
move a portion of its employes from the 
jurisdiction of the Board by making con- 
tracts for the performance of railroad work 
was illegal. The Board used this language: 


“It is not believed that any long legal dis- 
quisition is necessary to demonstrate the 
fallacy of this device to evade the obliga- 
tions of Title III of the Transportation Act 
and decision 2, of the Board. 

“The question whether the persons per- 
forming the duties formerly attached to the 
specified positions are employes or not em- 
ployes it to be determined by the char- 
acter of the duties and not by. the form of 
contract employed. It appears that the po- 
sitions in question have been long estab- 
_ lished in the railroad service, that’ the 
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duties attached to them are duties that must 
be regularly performed year in and year out 
and that such performance is necessary in 
order that the carrier may perform its 
duties to the public. These duties in gen- 
eral inhere in the service of a common car- 
rier and are necessary to that service. 


“It is found by the Labor Board accord- 
ingly that the persons performing the duties 
formerly allotted to the positions named are 
in fact the employes of the carrier. That 
the pretended abolition of such positions 
was not in good faith but was a device to 
evade the application of decision No. 2 of 
this Board and such a device cannot and 
will not be allowed to prevail.” 

After this decision and in violation of the 
principle laid down therein, a number of 
railroads, members of the Association of 
Railroad Executives, proceeded to set up 
dummy corporations to take over their 
shops and shop forces and to repair equip- 
ment on a contract basis. The object was 
to remove these employes from the pro- 
tection ofthe Labor Board decisions as to 
wages and working conditions and to en- 
able the railroads’ agent, the so-called con- 
tractor, to pay such wages and apply such 
working conditions as it saw fit. These 
railroads, amongst others, were the South- 
ern Pacific, the Erie, the Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas, and the New York Central. Ap- 
plications were made to the Labor Board to 
set aside these contracts as contrary to law, 
and after fifteen months’ delay occasioned 
by the pressure of about two thousand minor 
cases dumped upon it because the carriers 
refused to establish adjustment boards, the 
Board reaffirmed the principle of the St. 
Louis Southwestern decision and ordered 
these contracts annulled. It again declared 
such contracts a transparent device to evade 
the Transportation Act and destructive of 
its purpose, the preservation of operation 
uninterrupted by labor disputes. . 


During these fifteen months, discontent 
and alarm among the shopmen of the coun- 
try grew daily. The foregoing action con- 
stituted clear proof that the railroads in- 
tended at their pleasure to evade the Trans- 
portation Act and the decisions of the Board. 
Section 301 of the Transportation Act re- 
quires railroad officers to exert every rea- 
sonable effort and to employ every available 
means to avoid interruption growing out of 


. disputes. 


In spite of this and in the face of the’ 
Board’s St. Louis & Southwestern decision, 
the railroads took action highly provocative’ 
of strikes and clearly illegal. Yet, the shop- 
men of the country during the fifteen 
months’ delay of the Board in announcing a 
decision, obedient to law while these rail- 
roads were disobedient, remained on the 
job. 

Then followed a concerted drive by rail- 
road executives for wage reductions affect- 
ing the shop crafts employes, which resulted 
in the Board’s decision of June, 1922, reduc- 
ing them 10 per cent. In that decision, the 
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Board accepted the principle, advocated by 
the Association of Railroad Executives, that 
wage rates should be related to the earning 
capacity of the employing railroad. As 
earning capacity is affected by the skill of 
management, location, and financial plans 
and the honesty of operation in the past, 
and varies among railroads, railroad em- 
ployes are convinced that this principle is 
unsound and highly dangerous to them. It 
apparently requires them to accept such 
wages as will enable a railroad to earn a 
profit regardless of the deficiencies of its 
management or of its past exploitation. It 
makes them partners in losses without share 
in profits. 

This decision, based on this principle, con- 
sidered in connection with the acts recited 
above of the members of the Association of 
Railroad Executives, calculated to destroy 
their organizations, convinced the shopmen 
that unless they took action at once, these 
organizations would be destroyed in detail. 
They had awaited the decision of the Board 
in the contract cases for fifteen months. 
Other railroads, whose cases had not been 
decided, were continuing the practice de- 
nounced. They had obeyed the law in spite 
of this continued and flagrant disobedience 
by the railroads. Furthermore, their or- 
ganizations were their only _ protection 
against exploitation and these organizations 
were in process of destruction by the asso- 
ciation’s policy. Accordingly, they voted the 
shop strike. 

They had the choice of either waiting to 
be destroyed on one railroad after another 
by the continued successes of the Associa- 
tion of Executives achieved by violation of 
law or of making a contest at once while 
they still had sufficient organization to make 
a stand against the association. 


Abraham Lincoln in his speech charging. 


conspiracy by slavery advocates to extend 
that institution, after pointing out certain 
acts evidencing an intention to extend slav- 
ery, among others, the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, and Dred Scott decision, 
proceeded: 

“T said that though I could not open the 
bosoms of men and find out their secret mo- 
tives, yet when I found the framework of a 
barn, a bridge or any other structure built 
by a. number of carpenters, Stephen and 
Franklin, Roger and James, and showing 
sthat each tenon had its proper mortise, and 
the whole forming a symmetrical piece of 
workmanship, I should say that those car- 
penters worked on an intelligible plan and 
understood each other from the beginning.” 


The concerted action of the Association 
of Railroad Executives towards reducing 
shop employes to a condition of economic 
servitude may be compared to the con- 
spiracy of the slavery advocates. The con- 
duct of the association and of its members 
strongly suggests a conspiracy to destroy 
the shop crafts organizations. The series 
of events taken as a whole form a symmetri- 
cal piece of workmanship designed for that 


end and it must be obvious that its fabrica- 
tors were working on an intelligible plan 
and understood each other from the begin- 
ning. 

The shop strike succeeded in terminating 
the control of the Association of Executives 
over railroad labor relations, and to that 
extent prevented this conspiracy from ac- 
complishing its object. 


Connection of the New Haven Railroad With 
- the Policy of the Association of 
Executives, 

It may be urged that the New Haven did 
not contract out its shop work prior to July 
1st, and hence cannot be charged with com- 
plicity in the general policy of the Associa- 
tion of Railroad Executives. Nevertheless, 
it was a member of the association, partici- 
pated in joint presentation to the Labor 
Board, through the association, and other- 
wise evidenced its approval of the general 
policy. 

Furthermore, since 1912, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has held a controlling interest in 
New Haven stock. Its holding amounts to 
53,125 shares and enables it to dominate the 
New Haven’s policy. It elects directors to 
the New Haven Board and doubtless exer- 
cises a paramount influence on the election 
of other directors. The Pennsylvania also 
holds with the New Haven a half interest 
in the New York Connecting Railroad, which 
physically unites the Pennsylvania and New © 
Haven systems. Their traffic and other 
business relations are necessarily very in- 
timate. ; 

On April 14, 1921, the Labor Board handed 
down decision No. 119 which called upon 
the Pennsylvania officers among other rail- 
road officers, to negotiate new working 
rules for shop crafts employes with repre- 
sentatives of the shop crafts organizations 
on that railroad. The Pennsylvania refused 
to do this and instead made agreements 
with a “rump committee” elected by a mi- 
nority, the shop crafts organizations’ mem- 
bers refusing to vote at the election. In 
spite of a holding by the Labor Board that 
this election was illegal and its order for 
a new election, the Pennsylvania refused to 
obey the Board’s decision, and put into ef- 
fect these illegal rules. 

The financial and physical connection of 
the New Haven with the Pennsylvania, the 
New Haven’s support of the Pennsylvania’s 


- policy in the association, the presence of 


Pennsylvania’s directors on the New 
Haven’s officers were only awaiting an op- 
portunity to apply the Pennsylvania policy. 

The foregoing facts tend strongly to show 
that the strike was at least provoked if not 
promoted by the railroad managements and 
that the New Haven officers participated 
through the association in the policy which 
provoked it and are therefore responsible 
for the heavy damages to New England and 
for the losses to the railroad which the 
strike caused. The management of the New 
Haven by its labor policy has sabotaged its 
Own railroad. 
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2. Efficiency of Old Forces. 


Mr. Pearson and Mr. Buckland, in an at- 
tempt to justify their policy, charged the old 
forces with inefficiency. 


Mr. Buckland endeavored to prove that 
not only were the shop forces inefficient but 
that the management was highly efficient. 
In proving the latter, he necessarily had to 
prove the shopmen efficient. For example: 
He says that-_on January 1, 1918 (the be- 
ginning of Federal control), the New Haven 
had 4 per cent of its freight carg on line 
out of repair and less than 10 per cent of 
cars and locomotives awaiting heavy repairs 
or rebuilding. (P. 5. ) This is an excellent 
record, above that of the average railroad 
and reflects credit alike on shop forces and 
managements. He proceeds to say that 
since Federal control (February 28, 1920), 
the percentage of bad order freight cars had 
somewhat been more than doubled but the 
bad order situation as to passenger cars and 
locomotives had but slightly increased. In 
September, 1921, however, 11,500 bad order 
freight cars were on the line or 28 per cent. 
This increase, Mr. Buckland says, was due 
to the return of a large number of New 
Haven cars from various lines in bad order, 
and hence cannot be charged to the New 
‘Haven shop forces. 

On July 1, 1922, this percentage had been 
reduced to 20: per cent and the number of 
bad order cars to 10,000, an improvement 
also reflecting credit on the shop forces as 
well as the management. 

He says that on July 1, 1922, the number 
of locomotives laid up in white lead was 103, 
out of repair for more than twenty-four 
hours, 177. On January 23rd there were 
only 7 small locomotives in white lead, and 
350 awaiting repairs. He tells us that the 
normal number for heavy repairs is from 
200 to 225. 

In other words, Mr. Buckland testifies 
that the old shop forces were able to keep 
the power of the New Haven (of which two- 
thirds in all probability was at least 17 
years old) in running condition and also 
to so gain as to build up a reserve of 108, 
‘also to reduce the number awaiting heavy 
repairs to 48 less than the normal, Thus, 
Mr. Buckland makes an excellent witness 
to the efficiency of the old forces. He 
charges the shop forces had been both ar- 
rogant and inefficient during the railroad 
‘administration and continued this attitude 
until they went on strike, July 1, 1922. Yet 
these forces had been able to make a record 
immeasurably superior to the present shop 
employes in spite of the costly aid afforded 
them by contracting out 79 locomotives to 
the Baldwin and the American Locomotive 
Companies, and of some 87 locomotives to 
Others. (P. 10). 

Mr. Buckland further states that prior to 
July 1, 1922, 9314 per cent of their passen- 
ger trains were running on time (P. 21); 
that there was scarcely a delay in the Bos- 
ton Suburban service. This reflects credit 
on the operating forces, but shows also that 


the shop forces were doing their part. Mr. 
Buckland also cites the condition on July 1st 
as a standard which the New Haven seeks 
to attain. He says: 


“The answer to the question, ‘what is nec- 
essary to restore service,’ is simple: a re- 
storation of the New Haven’s power and 
passenger equipment to normal condition. 
This means that instead of 350 locomotives 


_to be shopped for heavy repair, requiring 


twenty-four hours or more, there should not 
be over 200 in that condition.” (P. 19). 


On July 1, 1922, as Mr. Buckland him- 
self states, there were but 177 locomotives 
“in that condition,’ a situation which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Buckland, was better than 
normal. He proceeds: 


“This means that the standards on the 
other locomotives now running should be 
restored to pre-strike condition necessary 
to insure reliability in extreme weather con- 
ditions.” 

Here again Mr. Buckland makes the pre- 
strike conditions the standard of what con- 
dition should be. 

The difficulty about Mr. Buckland’s testi- 
mony is that he proved too much. To prove 
the efficiency of the management, he neces- 
sarily had to prove the efficiency of the old 
shop employes. 


3. Let us next consider what may be 
expected from a continuation of the New 
Haven present labor policy. 


Mr. Pearson states January 19, 1923, (New 
York Times), that the American Locomo- 
tive Company and the Baldwin Company, 
to which the New Haven had delivered 59 
locomotives in July, returned 42 of these 
before January ist. Mr. Bullard (Fair Play 
for the New Haven) states (quoting Mr. 
Bardo) that: 


“Sixty-seven engines complete and 33 boil- 
ers are in construction by 7 outside com- 
panies and other large plants have in hand 
from 1 boiler to 10 and from 4 locomotives 
COR LSor- 

Just what the total contracted out may be 
is difficult to estimate from this statement. 
In addition to this contracting out and fur- 
ther to assist getting equipment in repair, 
daily advertisements appear and daily have 
appeared in the New York and other news- 
papers for months carrying on behalf of 
the New Haven offers of'employment to 
competent machinists, boiler makers and 
other crafts. Yet, in spite of all these ef- 
forts, there were on January 23, 1923 (Mr. 
Buckland states) 350 locomotives needing 
repair or rebuilding, or 150 more than nor- 
mal. This 350 is in addition to the 89 con- 
tracted out. There’are then at least 539 
needing heavy repair or 214 more than 
normal. 

With all the costly outside assistance af- 
forded by the management, the shop forces 
are not able to do more than hold the sit- 
uation as it is at present, whereas without 
any outside assistance, the regular forces 
maintained power to the ideal conditjon 
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complimented by Mr. Buckland. What this 
outside assistance must have cost may be 
estimated from the Interstates Commerce 
Commission’s finding in the Pennsylvania 
and New York Central contract cases. The 
commission found that the locomotives sent 
to the American Locomotive Company and 
the Baldwin Company for rehabilitation cost 
on an average of $16,000 more than the same 
work would have cost in the railroad shops. 
t is unlikely that the cost is now any less 
than it was in 1920 or 1921. Hence, it may 
be estimated with a fair degree of prob- 
ability that the 59 locomotives sent to the 
Baldwin and the American Locomotive Com- 
pany will cost the company $944,000 more 
than their repair would have cost in the 
New Haven shops. 

Mr. Bullard on page 4 of this pamphlet 
states: 

‘Now large plants scattered about New 
England, and some concerns outside these 
states, besides the Baldwin and the ‘Amer- 
ican Loco,’ have in hand from 1 boiler to 
10 and from 4 locomotives to 18, to be de- 
livered in first class condition to the New 
Haven. On December 29th, as the files 
show, seven of these concerns had an even 
one hundred New Haven jobs, 67 engines 
complete and 33 boilers.”’ 

It appears from this that the New Haven 
had contracted out at least 89 “engines com- 
plete,” and at least “44. boilers.” The 89 
engines, at the same price the work cost 
the Pennsylvania and the New York Cen- 
tral in 1921, will cost the New Haven $1,- 
424,000 over what the same work would 
have cost in their own shops. What the 
other jobs will cost is difficult to estimate. 
At any rate, the 148 locomotives sent out- 
side for rehabilitation will have cost the 
New Haven in all probability at least $$2,- 
358,000 more than the same work would 
have cost in their own shops. 


This, of course, is only a small part of 
the cost of the strike to the railroad. 


The facts cited above would seem to: in- 
dicate that the new forces, despite all the 
assistance afforded them such tremendous 
expense will not be able for many months, 
to maintain the New Haven’s power at its 
present condition and gain materially on 
the locomotives needing heavy repairs. 

The committee and the people of New 
England must draw the inference that they 
are being sacrificed in order that the Penn- 
sylvania’s labor policy may be carried out 
on the New Haven. In other words, the 
people of New England are being butchered 
to make a Pennsylvania holiday. 

The facts indicate that the policy of the 
management has been directed by the de- 
sire to destroy the shop crafts organizations 
(at whatever cost to the railroad) rather 
than by a desire to take steps to provide 
adequate service to the public. 

Mr. Buckland asserts that the New Haven 
has been forced to its present policy by the 
conduct of the shopmen. 

“In order to get the right type of men, 
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the officers of the New Haven assured the 
men who remained and the new men, that 
they would be entitled to all the rights and 
privileges under the decisions of the Labor 
Board, among which was the right of senior- 
ity, and that the jobs would be permanent 
and that they would not be discharged to 
make room for the old employes.” 

The arguments urged by Mr. Buckland 
really constitute an excuse rather than a 
reason for not re-employing the old men. 
No promise has been made by the man- 
agement to continue the employment of in- 
competent men. 

It has been the experience of railroads, 
which have acted under the Baltimore Agree- 
ment, that the great majority of the new 
employes were found incompetent and that 
there was enough work for the competent 
operation of the new forces and of the old. 


Mr. Soule has shown that the New Haven 
could in a short time vastly improve its 
service by settling the strike; that whereas 
the New Haven in three months repaired 
3 locomotives, the B. & O. which settled the 
strike repaired 442; that in car miles per 
day, the measure of the traffic efficiency 
of a railroad, the increase on the New Haven 
from August to December was 6- per cent 
and on the B. & O. 71 per cent. Ten of - 
the largest settled roads show an improve- 
ment from Oct. 1st, the date of settlement, 
and December 15th, of 7.8 per cent in the 
condition of power. The New Haven de- 
teriorated in the same period 3.1 per cent. 


Summary. P 
It is submitted that the above discussion 
shows: 
1. The shopmen’s strike was provoked 
by railroad management and the New Haven 
management participated in. the provocation. 


2. The management’s refusal to now set-' 
tle the strike is not due to any regard for 
public convenience nor does it promote the 
interests of the railroad. It is due to the 
New Haven’s subserviency to the Pennsyl- 
vania Labor policy. 


3. The pursuance of this policy has al- 


ready cost the New Haven many millions, 
which will have to be paid for by the public 
of New England. 


It is possible now to settle the strike 


without breach of any justified promises 


made by the management to the present 
forces, . 

Such settlement would result in restoring 
New Haven equipment and service to nor- 
mal many months before pursuit of the 
present policy can accomplish this. 


Conclusion. 


Mr. Pearson pins his hope on his com- 
pany union serving as an instrument toward 
co-operation and satisfactory employe re- 
lations. This is quite vain. There can be 
no co-operation unless the co-operator pur- 
porting to represent each side in fact rep- 
resents it. This union is; of course, of the, 
company, by the company, and for the com-. 
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pany. It does not express the choice of the 
present shop employes of the vehicle to ex- 
press and promote their interests. Such 
freedom is the vital essence of any organ- 
ization. The company officers may pump 
enough juice into this union to give it the 
appearance of life for a time, but if they 
wish it to continue, they must keep on 
stimulating it indefinitely. It can never 
have any life of its own. Soon these of- 
ficers will become weary of nursing their 
construction and pretending that it is alive. 
It will then be recognized as junk and be 
scrapped. 

There is, however, a way to bridge real 


co-operation into the New Haven’s rela- 


tions with its shopmen. Let an agreement 


be worked out along the lines of the Balti- 


more Agreement which will provide work 
for both the old forces and the competent 
men among the new. The labors of all for 
many months will be necessary to get the 
New Haven’s equipment into first class con- 
dition capable of adequately serving the 
people and industries of New England. 

In a short time the competent men of 
the new forces will join the shop crafts 
organization. An agreement can then be 
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made by the company with the organiza- 
tion which will provide for the establish- 
ment of shop committees made up of rep- 
resentatives of the men and the manage- 
ment. 

It will be the function of these commit- 
tees to determine how the interests to both 
sides can be promoted, how continuity of 
employment and economic security for the 
employes can be furthered, and how the 
lay-out of the shops and shop methods can 
be improved so as to increase productivity. 
There is an enormous fund of energy and 
intelligence latent in railroad employes 
which could be made dynamic by apprecia- 
tion and opportunity. This is the avenue 
toward lower operating costs and a high 
quality of public service. Men who are 
coerced or coddled will never provide either. 
New England has long been the cradle of 
political lberty. Her children reared in this 
freedom have made vast contributions to 
human happiness. Why should she not now 
become the home of an industrial freedom 
under which railroad managers and shopmen 
could work out the interests of both sides 
in an enlightenment above the petty vanity 
of ruling by force? 


“DON’T GIVE UP THE SHIPS.” . 
By Mr. J. A. H. Hopkins, Executive Chairman of the Committee of 48. 


(Continued from last Month.) 


This is the last article comprising a ques- 
tionnaire on the shipping problem, the an- 
swers to which are based upon information 
furnished by Mr. A. D. Lasker, Chairman of 


-the United State Shipping Board; Mr. Philip 


Manson of the Pacific and Eastern Steam- 


ship Company; Mr. T. H. Rossbottom, Gen- 


eral Manager of the United States Lines, 
and Mr. W. R. Pfizer, Assistant to the 
President of the Panama Rrd. Steamship 
Line. ; 


If the Shipping Board is right when it 
states that the expenditure of $8,500,000 a 
year would be a sufficient offset against the 
alleged difference in cost to induce private 
capital to build up a substantial trade, why 
cannot the Government by expending the 
same amount overcome the same differential 
and operate the vessels itself? 


The Shipping Board’s answer to this 
question is that it is imposible to operate 
American vessels in foreign trade in com- 


petition with foreign ships except at heavy 


losses, and that Governmental lack of initi- 
ative, red tape, politics, and low salaries 
also render it impossible to attract the 
type of executives necessary for handling 


- so speculative and hazardous a business. 


Has the shipping business as operated by 
the Government owned and operated Panama 
Steamship Line proved ‘to be speculative and 
hazardous? 


It has not. It has been uniformly suc- 


cessful. 


_Has either this line or the United States 
lines (the only other line owned and oper- 


ated by the Government had any difficulty in 


eM RE Hh, 


_ obtaining the right kind of executives? 


They have not. They are officered by 
men who have had a long privately owned 
shipping experience, and who have proved 
themselves fully competent. 

What has been the experience of the United 
States lines? 

This line operates both a London and a 
Bremen service. In regard to the former, 
Mr. T. H. Rossbottom, their General Man- 
ager, states, “The London Service cannot 
pay with the type of steamers we are 
operating in that trade. They are too slow, 
are deprived of mail earnings on that ac- 
count, were not constructed for the North 
Atlantic Trade, have too limited passenger 
accommodations, and five steamers. are re- 
quired to maintain a weekly schedule. Four 
steamers of the proper type could maintain 
such a schedule, and under present con- 
ditions could be expected to be operated 
at a profit.” As to the Bremen Service he 
says: ‘The Bremen Service could be oper- 
ated with profit under present conditions, 
were all of our steamers of the type of the 
§S. S. George Washington and 8S. 8. America; 
but the earnings of those two steamers in- 
sufficient to offset the heavy operating def- 
icit resulting from the continuance in that 
service of the other older type steamers, 
together with the heavy loss resulting from 
the operation of the London service,” 


It has just been announced, however, 
that the remodeled Leviathan, America, the 
Mount Vernon, Agamemnon and President 
Buchanan have been assigned to the United 
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States lines, whose officers have already 
given ample evidence that if they are sup- 
plied with suitable vessels, they can wipe 
out the losses which they are now suffering. 

Does the Shipping Board disagree with Mr. 
Rossbottom’s conclusion? 

Not at all. The Board has announced 
through Mr. J. B. Smull, President of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, that it in- 
tends to sell all its passenger steamers 
“without delay,” with the exception of the 
United States Lines Fleet which it says 
should be retained until the Board has 
“provided (it with) a well balanced fleet.” 
“Then,” says Mr. Smull, “we would have 
something to sell.’ . 

Then Mr. Small frankly admits that the 
United States lines, the only Government 
owned and operated service coming under 
the jurisdiction of the Shipping Board (the 
Panama Line is operated by the War De- 
partment), will yield a good profit when 
provided with appropriate tonnage as urged 
by Mr. Rossbottom? 

Yes, but after the ability of the govern- 
ment to own and operate its own shipping 
has again been demonstrated and this 
splendidly equipped Bremen and London 
transatlantic service is firmly established 
as a safe profitable investment, Mr. Smull 


intends handing it over bodily to the pri-— 


vately owned Shipping Trust at whatever 
price they will pay for it. 

Assuming that the Ship Subsidy Bill can- 
not be revived, would we be justified in ac- 
cepting the alternative proposed by the Ship- 
ping Board of selling our fleet at bargain 
prices? 

It would be the heighth of folly to sell 
this magnificent fleet at a time when the 
vessel market is at its lowest ebb. Fur- 
thermore, to sell for $250,000 a vessel which 
would cost to build today $750,000 instead 
of keeping her until the market returns to 
normal, does not mean as Mr. Lasker has 
‘stated that we are merely registering a loss 
of capital which we have already suffered. 
It means that we are throwing away a 
capital asset simply because at the moment 
it cannot be realized. Taking the Ship- 
ping Board’s own figures for the price at 
which such a vessel could be built in Eng- 
land, say $500,000, we would be presenting 
the purchaser with a clear capital profit of 
at least $250,000, which according to Mr. 
Lasker would mean a saving—or subsidy—of 
20 per cent for interest, insurance, and de- 
preciation, say $50,000 per annum, which 
otherwise would belong to the United States 
and inure to the taxpayers’ benefit. 

If, therefore, a Ship Subsidy is inadvisable, 
and it is impracticable to sell these vessels, 
what would seem to be the most intelligent 
and reasonable course to pursue? 

To immediately cancel all of our MO 4 
contracts with private owners, which are 
responsible for the deficits we are now 
paying, and to turn the vessels over to the 
Government owned and operated United 
States lines and the Panama Railroad Steam- 
ship Line which are already established and 
ready to take them over, and operate them 
upon a profitable basis provided they are 
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supplied with appropriate tonnage. In other 
words, we have only to do away with the 
“vicious Mmanaging-agency system,” as Mr. 
Lasker once characterized it, and turn these 
ships over to the organizations already 
established under Government ownership 
aml operation, whose Executive Officers 
have given ample evidence of their ability 
to operate any vessels entrusted to their 
charge upon a profitable basis. 


Has this plan ever been seriously con- 
sidered? 


Senator Duncan U. Fletcher of Florida 
strongly advocated its adoption in his Minor- 
ity Report on the Shipping Bill, and it has 
been endorsed by many others, including 
Mr. Philip Manson of the Pacific and Hast- 
ern Steamship Company, who has made an 
exhaustive study of the whole shipping sit- 
uation, and whose opinion cannot be lightly 
overlooked. 


The comments of Mr. W. R. Pfizer, Assist- 
ant to the President of the Panama Line, 
as to the effects of such a plan on freight 
rates are particularly interesting. Mr. 
Pfizer says: ‘Very little credit is given 
by the public to the policy we have pursued 
in preventing unreasonable freight rates by 
maintaining equitable and reasonable rates 
during periods when rates could have easily 
increased 100 per cent or over. Had our 
line been privately operated we would prob- 
ably have followed the same policy as any 
other privately owned steamship line, but 
being owned by the Government we could 
not subject our owner to any criticism be- 
cause of increased rates beyond the point 
justified by our operating expenses.” 

Would the adoption of such a plan inter- 


fere with the development of our privately 
owned shipping? 


No. 
assist in its development. It would open up 
new routes and new markets, and it would 
afford the Government an opportunity to 
establish preferential freight rates on all 
American products shipped in American 
bottoms as well as on all foreign goods im- 
ported for American account and: carried 
in ships flying the American flag. This in 
itself would speedily revive our export and 
import trade and stimulate shipping. 


FIFTY-FIFTY. 


A young fellow wrote to a firm in a New 
England town which was selling razors at 
fifty cents each. This is the style of his 
letter: 

“Please send one of your razors, for which 
I enclose P. O: for fifty cents. 

“P. S.—I have forgotten to enclose fifty 
cents, but no doubt a firm of your standing 
will send one.” 

‘They replied: 

“We beg to acknowledge your esteemed 


order, and have pleasure in sending the — 


razor which we trust you will like. 

“P, S—We have forgotten to enclose the 
razor, but no doubt a fellow with your cheek 
won’t need one.” 


On the contrary, it would materially 
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LOCKED OUT SHOPMEN OPPOSE HARD BOILED MANAGERS WITH 
SOLID RANKS. 3 


While the lockout of railroad shopmen on the hard boiled roads still continue, the 
number of roads remaining in this imperialistic and uncompromised category is grad- 
ually diminishing, and the roads still in that class are strugglng with deficits rather 
than net revenue; they have spent in the neighborhood of a billion dollars in their vain 
effort to smash the shopmen’s unions and the end is not yet in sight, unless they 


‘change their policies and treat with their old men. 


Had they settled with their men last fall when a majority of the mileage of the 


‘country did, this would have been a banner year to them for earnings, because of the 


high traffic rates prevailing and the increased amount of business due to active indus- 
trial condition, but as it is they have not the equipment to take care of the business in 
an efficient manner and have to turn much of it over to the roads that have settled. 
Further they face thousands of damage suits involving scores of millions of dollars, for 
excessive delays in delivering freights and delivery of other freights in damaged con- 
dition. Quite likely these hard boiled managers have realized before this that “union 


smashing” don’t pay dividends. The public too has come to realize its ruinous effects 


upon business and have become loud in condemnation of the pigheaded policy that 
continues it without reason. ; 

Since our last issue some progress has been made in settling up individual roads. 
We learn that a settlement was negotiated for the Denver & Rio Grande, through the 
efforts of Governor Sweet and the Attorney General of Colorado, with the court having 
in charge the Receivers for that road and that the men had voted to accept the 
proposition. Just what the terms of the settlement are we are unable to say at this 
time, but no doubt they were satisfactory or the men would not accept same. A 
similar kind of settlement was reached through the Judge in charge of the Receivers 


-for the Texas and Pacific. 


Some of the Eastern and New England roads are having their troubles on all sides 
in keeping traffic going, their motive power is so run down and unsafe that the In, 
spectors for the Interstate Commerce Commission are tying them up right and left. 
The Lackawanna has been put under the microscope of an investigation by the Commis- 
sion and conditions were found deplorable. One engine on this road, we are told failed 
19 times and later blew up at Wilkes Barre, killing the engineer and fireman; the com- 
pany tried to place the blame on the poor victims, by saying low water was the cause, 
but it was conclusively shown that a large number of broken stay bolts was one of 
the main causes, the others were more defective parts. 

The men still locked out have cause for encouragement in their fight for justice 
and the continued existence of their unions and they should redouble their efforts to 
make the fight still more effective. A number of the roads that have settled up have 
recently granted an increase in wages and others are in conference and the final result 


will likely be a general increase all around. 


RAILWAY EMPLOYES DEPARTMENT WITHDRAWS FROM INJUNC- 


. TION SUIT DEFENSE. 


The officers of the Railway Employes Department on April 30th ordered the 
attorneys for the Department engaged in the work of opposing a continuance of the 
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injunction against the striking shopmen, issued September 1st last, at the instance of 
Attorney General Daugherty, to withdraw from the case and cease further efforts to 
oppose same. . ‘ 

Several good reasons were given for this action, some of which were, that the 
rights of the men to strike has again been vindicated by the U. S. Supreme Court, 
which on February 9th rendered a decision in the case of “Pennsylvania Railroad vs. 
U. S. Railroad Labor Board” in which it decided that the decisions of the Railroad 
Labor Board are not enforceable by process of law. Further, that the questions raised 
has become dead issues as the strike has long since been transformed into a lockout for 
the reason that since August 2nd the striking employes have been willing to resume 
work under the conditions established by the Labor Board and the plan provided by 
President Harding and that a majority of those who went on strike July 1st have 
returned to work under the “Baltimore Agreement” since September 13th. 


We believe the action of withdrawing from this matter was wise, as the powers 
and authority of the Labor Board has been definitely determined and it is decided the 
Board has no authority to enforce its decisions except that of public opinion and as 
the railroads have disregarded its orders in so many instances, they could disregard 
it once more, especially as that decision so vitally affected their welfare and income. 


Instead of. pushin® the matter of an injunction against a strike that has long 
since become a lockout, it seems to us it would be serving the public interests far 
more, if the Attorney General would devote the resources of his department in 
prosecuting the many flagrant violations of the safety appliance and Inspection Laws, 
by railroads, in using unsafe and faulty equipment, which we are told had resulted 
in so many accidents and deaths in recent months. 


To a layman it seems strange that it should take more than eight months to 
determine the question of an injunction by our courts, and which in the end seemingly 
determines no point of law. At any rate we believe the decision to withdraw from the 
case is a wise one, for the Railway Department could not hope to match resources with 
those of the government and the railroads with their army of attorneys. 


SCRANTON UNIONS GIVING LOCKED OUT SHOPMEN ACTIVE 
SUPPORT. | 


The unions affiliated with the Central Labor Union of Scranton, Pa., are actively 
supporting the lockedout shopmen in that city, in their fight against the hard boiled 
railroads that have refused to\settle with them. in 


They have adopted resolutions denouncing government by injunctions, and protest- 
ing against the railroads entering that city, in using armed guards to intimidate the 
strikers. They also charge that officials of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
railroad were trying to induce merchants to refuse credit to the strikers, evidently for 
the purpose of trying to force the men back into the employ of that road and without 
settlement or conditions, strikebreakers and all. However, in this they will fail, the men 
have held out for all these months and will continue to do so until a fair and honorable. 
settlement is reached. 


The Central Labor Union and the labor movement generally of Scranton are to 
be commended for the active co-operation and assistance to the striking shopmen, it 
will result in a more active and united movement there as well as helping the shopmen 
in their fight for justice. The fight against the shopmen should have the active sup- 
port of every union man, for it concerns him vitally as it is being waged by big busi- 
ness for the extermination of unionism generally, the shopmen are the shock troops 
bearing the brunt of the first assaults, and if they went down in defeat, other trades 
would then have to fight the same battles over again. 


Shopmen in all cities should get busy and have the general labor movement take a 
more active and concerted action in support of their fight it will result in much good 
and help in Many ways. 


THE SANTA FE RAILROAD IS STILL DISCRIMINATING AGAINST 
WHITE MEN. } 


_In May, 1921, we denounced the contents of a circular reported as issued by 
officials of the Maintenance Department of the Santa Fe R. R. to the section foreman of 
that road, which instructed the latter not to employ any more white men under any cir- 
cumstances, under penalty of severe discipline. Here is an excerpt of the contents of 
that circular: 

“Relative to using white men on sections, please be advised that any white man now 
in the service will be allowed to remain in the service, but under no consideration should 
any more white men be hired by you, even if you are authorized by the Home Supply Com- 
pany to hire men for your section. These instructions appear to be very definite and 
concise, but they must be followed very closely. Failure to comply entirely and exactly 
with these instructions will result’ in severe disciplining to the foreman concerned.” 


~ — 
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Evidently this company is still pursuing its unfair discrimination against white 
men and has extended this discrimination to the mechanical department, its shops, 
round-houses, etc., for we clip the following item from one of our Western Labor ex- 
changes the item bore a Phoenix, Arizona, headline. 


“The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad is employing Japanese in Arizona in an 
effort to break the shopmen’s strike. In Winslow, Navajo County, that former American 
cOmmunity now has an Asiatic atmosphere. Other corporations, it is stated, will take their 
cue from the Santa Fe, unless the people awaken to this menace. ‘Along with the varied 
racial problems facing the people of this state, there has now arrived that of the greater 
menace—the coolie Jap,’ says the Arizona Labor Journal. In industrial war the corpora- 
tions of Arizona, may be expected to push their advantage. Arizona is face to face with 


the menace of the Jap in industry. Next will come the ménace of the Jap in trade, and 
it will follow swiftly and surely.” 


Shall the people of the west be over-run with Asiatics, their standards of living 


‘lowered and their future security, prosperity and even our Caucasian civilization en- 


dangered, in order to satisfy the selfish and greedy desire of this road for cheap labor? 
We hope not and that the citizens of our Western states will find prompt and effective 


’ means to check this reprehensible practice. We are told that the net income of the 


Santa Fe last year was more than a score of millions of dollars, in fact its income was 
far above the general average of the railroads, and it is not using this unfair, cheap 
labor policy because of necessity but deliberately as a matter of choice, so that more 
millions may be piled up for dividends, even though by doing so it endangers the 
future prosperity of the country through which it runs, and kills the goose which 
lays the golden eggs. 


This company is also employing former students of the Indian schools as strike 


breakers, anything to get cheap labor, even though they have no mechanical knowledge 
or experience. 


PRESIDENT RYAN OF RAILWAY CARMEN MADE A VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF THE A. F. OF L. 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, 


- President William D. Mahon, of the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 


Railway Employes, tendered his resignation as Vice-President of the A. F. of L. owing 
to ill health. It seems his resignation had been pending for sometime and held up with 
the hope of his reconsidering same but as his decision was final, it was accepted and 
President Martin F. Ryan of the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen was elected to fill the 
vacancy. We desire to commend the Executive Council in their choice, which we believe 
will give general satisfaction. It is a commendable recognition of the railway employes’ 
unions, as well as a deserved recognition of faithful service shown by the one selected. 


Brother Ryan has made a splendid record as head of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen, and in similar lines of duty in the work of organized labor and we feel assured 
he will be successful in the performance of his duties as a member of the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L. 


We join his hosts of friends in wishing him every success. 


~ CORPORATIONS SELLING WATERED STOCK TO EMPLOYES. 


It has become quite popular now among corporations to unload large quantities 
of watered stock on their employes. The purpose for this is two fold, first 1t results in 
collecting large sums of money and as this stock is not based on any assets but the 
fictitious ability of the company at the present time to pay a dividend on this increased 
capitalization, it is. therefore clear profit. Secondly, they figure that it helps to tie 
the employes to the company by such an investment, inducing them to remain in its 
employ, work all the harder, and earn larger profits for the large stockholders, in order 
to get the meager sum, that may be paid on their share or two. 


The steel trust was the pioneer in this stock selling scheme, when it was first 
organized it capitalized a billion dollars of water and unloaded a goodly amount at a 
high figure on its army of employes. The Bell Telephone Company and other large 
corporations followed suit, now comes the Standard Oil Company of New York with 
a proposition to increase its capital stock from $225,000,000 to $300,000,000 for the 
purpose of giving a stock dividend to its owners and to unload the balance on ‘its 
employes. While all of these corporations at the present time, may be able to pay 
a dividend on this watered stock, through manipulation, if they were forced into 
liquidation, the holders of stock would not get twenty cents on the dollar. 


Such financial juggling will not settle our industrial problems, the workers will 
not be content with the few dollars they may receive on their share or two of stock, 
in lieu of fair wages and fair conditions of labor. The way to secure industrial peace 
and contentment of employes, is through justice, fair dealing and the payment of 


their employes a fair share of the wealth they help to produce. 
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NAVY YARD EMPLOYES TO SECURE A REHEARING ON WAGE 
RATES. 


The Navy Yard Wage Boards sometime ago revised the wages of the Navy Yard 
Employes and succeeded in making a serious mess of things, in many cases large reduc- 
tions were made, and seemingly our tradesmen were among those hardest hit. This 
schedule of rates went into effect May 1st. However, before that date the officers of 
the Metal Trades Department succeeded in getting Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Roosevelt to issue an order for a rehearing on wage rates in all yards, which are now 
under way, and rates established as a result of this hearing will go into effect July 1st, 
in the meantime no reductions are to be made. In other words, those receiving an in- 
crease under the schedule which went into effect May ist will receive’the new rate, and 
those whose rates were cut will receive their old rate until July 1st, when the rates to 
be established under the rehearing goes into effect. We hope the men of our trades will 


exert themselves in getting proper evidence and presenting same so that justice may be — 


done them. 


According to regulations recently adopted by the Navy Department on recom- 
mendation of the Navy Wage Reviewing Board, local navy yard wage boards will be 
prohibited from receiving or considering confidential data from employers on the mat- 
ter of wages. All rates and evidence upon which these boards base their decisions on 
rates of pay will be accessible to men affected, for their inspection. This should tend 
to tone down the arbitrary manner in which these boards act in establishing wages. 
The rates established by the previous boards seemingly did not take into effect the 
skill or exactions required by many of the trades or the proper prevailing rate. 


The Navy Yard Employes were forced to bear the burden and hardships, incident 
to reductions of naval forces, many who had worked most of their lives in navy yard 
service, and through years of economies and sacrifices had secured homes, were forced 
to leave these after all these years and seek a living elsewhere, and surely the govern- 
ment should treat fairly, if not a little liberally, with those still remaining in its serv- 
ice. Our trades were especially sacrificed without limit during the war, because of 
the great demand for boilermakers and shipbuilders. Men from all walks of life were 
put to work at our trades, even in places where complete organization prevailed. Our 
organization, through patriotic motives, aided in this work. However, this large dilu- 
tion added thousands to the ranks of those working at one or the other branches, and 
this has worked a hardship on our old-time members. We were told they would be pro- 
tected by the government after the war, but this protection failed to materialize. 
However, the government should not seek to take advantage of trades and reduce their 
wages below that of any other essential trade, for no more skill or endurance is needed 
in any other trade than that of our own, which completes its work from raw material 
to finished product, and upon their skill depends the life and safety of millions of 
people. 


a en RE ne ne cee 


THE INSECURITY OF SERVICE PENSIONS PROMISED BY 
INDIVIDUALS AND CORPORATIONS. 


As a result of the recent consolidation of the Armour and Morris Packing Plants ~ 


into a new company, we are informed that a large number of the employes of the 
former Morris plants were thrown out of work and, worse still, that quite a number of 
employes had been placed on the retired list from time to time as a result of the serv- 
ice pension system maintained by that company; but under the terms of the merger 
no provision was made to secure future payments of these pensions. However, indi- 
vidual members of the Morris family had made donations to this fund since consolida- 
tion took place, which would enable payments of pensions for, we believe, about eighteen 
months. After the exhaustion of the funds on hand we presume these pensioners will 
have to go without. As these pensions are offered as a part of the compensation, to 
induce continued service with the company offering same, the obligation to pay them 
when earned is, or should be, as binding as any other obligation or indebtedness, and 
the state should see that they are promptly met when due and during the life of those 
so pensioned. 


As the question of consolidating the railroads of the country is a very live one at 
the present time, and as many of the present railroad companies have pension systems, 
the same condition and result is likely to arise as it did in the Armour-Morris con- 
solidation, unless it is seen to that proper provision is required and made. 


Provisions offered in these cases are not a gratuity or charity, but a recompense, 
in return for a long period of years of faithful service, and it should not be left to the 
whims or honesty of the employer whether they should be met and honored at maturity 
or not. It seems to us it would be a wise provision of law to require employers who 
offer pensions for long service to pay into a fund from the time they start same a 
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sufficient amount to create a sinking fund with which to insure payments when 
maturing for the full length of time they promised. With railroads and other large 
corporations doing business in many states, a federal law would be necessary. 


ARKANSAS LEGISLATIVE INVESTIGATION OF HARRISON MOB 
OUTRAGE A FARCE. 


The committee appointed by the Arkansas Legislature to investigate the outrages 
committed by the mobs at Harrison and other points along the M. & N. A. railroad has 
submitted a 1,500-page report to Governor McRae, the gist of which is they were 
unable to fix responsibility for the murder of E. C. Gregor, one of the strikers. It 
found, however, that the lynching took place after a conference of twelve of the mob 
leaders at the Harrison Rotary Club. It did not state, however, whether the mob lead- 


- ers were members of this “Rotary Club” or not. No doubt this report will be filed 


away and this will be the last of it, and it winds up as we predicted—a farce. 


More than six hundred farmers living along the line of the M. & N. A. railroad 
adopted resolutions strongly condemning the mob violence, outrages and usurpation of 


authority being exercised in the towns along this road, and sent a committee to Little 


Rock to present same in person to Governor McRae, which, we are told, they did in 
forceful language, but evidently received no assurances of relief from that official, for, 
in making their report they stated the governor, among other like piffle, told them 
“He was unable to give the people any relief” and “further suggested that we should 
grin and endure it and stop making faces at each other.” 


He also stated he was powerless to remove anyone from office. He added insult 
to injury by saying “He knew some of the strikers were guilty of burning bridges.” 
The question arises, How does he know this when he made no investigation personally, 
but sat supinely in his office, when the fair reputation of the state was being 


_besmirched by foul deeds and the rights and liberties of its citizens trampled upon and 


lawful authority dethroned by armed mobs, and now says he is powerless to do any- 
thing, even to re-establish lawful and orderly authority in the communities affected? 


The good people of Arkansas owe it to themselves to make a clean sweep of those 
now in authority at their next election and put men in office who will uphold the law 
and protect all of their citizens in their rights. 


GLEN PLUMB’S “INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY” TO BE PUBLISHED. 

The posthumous book of Glen E. Plumb, written in collaboration with W. G. Royce, 
entitled “Industrial Democracy,” will come from the press this month. We are told 
that it is one of the most important books on economic and political reform published 
since the days of Henry George. 


The volume will embody a complete, detailed statement of how the Plumb Plan for 
reorganizing industry on a democratic basis will work in actual practice, not only with 
respect to railroads, but. to public utilities generally. This plan has the approval-and 
endorsement of all of the railroad organizations, and if put into operation on all rail- 
roads it would effectively remove all strikes and turmoil and result in an active co- 
operation of all engaged in this service, with a consequent increased efficiency and 
economy in operation of railroads.- 

The book is from the press of W. B. Huebsch, Publisher, New York City. The book 
may be secured from the “Committee on Glen Plumb’s Book,” 403 Machinists’ Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.° The price of book, including postage, is $2.15. All profits derived 
from sale of books by this committee will be turned over to Mrs. Plumb. 


QUOTATIONS. 


The aggregate happiness of society which is best promoted by the practice of a 
virtuous policy is, or ought to be, the end of all government.—Washington. 


Honesty is not only the deepest policy, but the highest wisdom; since, however 
difficult it may be for integrity to get on, it is a thousand times more difficult for 
knavery to get off; and no error is more fatal than that of those who think that virtue 
has no other reward because they have heard that she is her own.—Colton. 


Humility is like a tree, whose roots when it sets deepest in the earth rises higher, 


and spreads fairer and stands surer, and lasts longer, and every step of its descent is 


like a rib of iron Jeremy Tailor. 


% 
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True humor springs not more from the head than from the heart; it is not con- 
tempt: its essence is love; it issues not in laughter, but in still smiles, which lie far 
deeper. It is a sort of inverse sublimity, exalted, as it were, into our affections what is 
below us, while sublimity draws down into our affections what is above us.—Carlyle. 


Ideas once planted in the brain fructify, and bear harvest more or less bountiful 
and rich as they are fertilized by thought.—Bartol. 


Do not take the yardstick of your ignorance to measure what the ancients knew; 
and call everything which you do not know lies. Do not call things untrue because they 
are marvelous, but give them a fair consideration.—Wendell Phillips. 


We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.—Thomas Jefferson. 


Experience serves to prove that the worth and strength of a state depend far less 
upon the form of its institutions than upon the character of its men; for the nation is 
only the aggregate of individual conditions, and civilization itself is but a question of 
personal improvement.—Samuel Smiles. 


Mankind is more indebted to industry than ingenuity; the gods set up their favors 
at a price, and industry is the purchaser.—Addison. 


Life is made up not of great sacrifices or duties, but of little things, in which 
smiles and kindness and small obligations given habitually are what win and preserve 
the heart and secure comfort.—Sir Humphrey Davy. 


1 


He who is false to present duty breaks a thread in the loom, and will find the 
flaw when he may have forgotten its cause-——Henry Ward Beecher. 


Next in importance to freedom and justice is popular education, without which 
neither justice or freedom can be permanently maintained.—James A. Garfield. 


Conscience is doubtless sufficient to conduct the coldest character into the road of 
virtue; but enthusiasm is to conscience what honor is to duty; there is in us a super- 
fluity "of soul, which it is sweet to the beautiful when the good has been accom- 


plished —Madam de Stael. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


The Genesee Boiler Works, Rochester, N. Y. (Unfair.) e St 
Roche ster Tank & Boiler Works, Hochester, A. Y. (Unfair. ener Boner Sheet Iron Works, Salt Lak y. 
rg Boller Works, Houston, Tex. SON Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J.  (Unfair.) 
Pie Liteee Me on Catan eb ea. iekicoi ecias e J. D. Cousins Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. (Unfair.) 
BES eis: fe ‘ oY Seana 

Morse Bros. Mach. & Supply Co., Denver, Colo. (Unfair. ) Lake Erie Boiler Works, Buffalo, N 

Ajax Boiler Works, Denver, Colo. (Unfair. ) W. K. Henderson Machine, Foundry & Boiler Works, Shreve- 
S. F. Bowers & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. (Unfair.) port, La. (Unfair.) 
Probo Foundry and Machine Co., Portland, Me. (Strike.) Petroleum Iron Works. (Unfair to our members Port of 
Oscar Daniels Ship Yard, Tampa, Fla. (Strike on.) New York.) 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. (Federated strike on.) The Berkeley Machine Works, Inc., Norfolk, Va. (Unfair.) 
McNamara Bros, Boiler Shop, Baltimore, Md. (Unfair.) The Liberty Iron & Wire Works, Norfolk, Va. (Unfair.) 
ebanon Boiler Works, Lebanon, Pa. (Unfair. ) Rushton Foundry & Machine Co., Alexandria, La. (Unfair. ) 
Missouri & North Arkansas Ry. (Federated strike on.) Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. (Unfair.) 

ra aera a Threshing Machine Co., Hopkins, Minn. (Strike American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, : Indianapolis, Ind. 

(Unfair. ) 

Cosden Refining Co., Tulsa, Okla. (Lockout.) Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsbur Fase Unfair.) 
Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. (Unfair.) Morgan Tibi ginpectite Co., Alliance, Ohioe ’ (Unf a 


Wim. P. Copping, Contract Shop & Tank Works. New Boat Repair Corporation, Jersey City, N. J. (Strike on.) 
Orleans, La. (Unfair.) F John O’Brien Boiler Co., St. Louis, Mo. (Unfair.) 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT, JOSEPH P. RYAN. 
(Period April 16th to May 15th, 1923, Inclusive.) 


Toledo, Ohio, May 15, 1923. 
Convention District Lodge No. 12. 


The 5th Annual Convention of District 
Lodge No. 12 comprising our membership 
on the New York Central Lines, met in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on May 7th and 8th, 1923, 
at the Labor Temple. Seventeen (17) 
Lodges were represented at this meeting 
as follows: Lodges No. 7, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
192, Elkhart, Ind.; 197, Albany, N. Y.; 229 
Rochester, N. Y.; 306, Ashtabula, Ohio; 372, 
St. Thomas, Ont. Canada; 416, Cleveland, 
Ohio; 470, Niles, Mich.; 534, Corning, N. Y.; 
615, Syracuse, N. Y.; 616, Jersey Shore, 
Pa.; 619, Bronx, N. Y.; 630, Watertown, N. 
Y.; 646, Clearfield, Pa.; 665, Bucyrus, Ohio; 
676, Bay City, Mich., and 719, Detroit, Mich. 
Int'l Vice-President Ed. Sheehan and the 
writer representing the International. Fol- 
lowing a harmonious session, officers were 
elected and installed for the ensuing year. 
President and Business Agent Brother A. 
C. Bowen of Lodge 416 Cleveland, Ohio, was 
unanimously re-elected. Brother S. A. Get- 
gen, Lodge 616, Jersey Shore, Pa., was 
chosen Secretary-Treasurer and _ Brother 
John Oswald, Lodge 372, St. Thomas, Ont., 
Canada, was re-eelcted as Vice-President. 
Other officers were chosen to complete 
the district roster. While the delegation 
was not as large as we would prefer, all 
things considered the meeting was most 
beneficial and instructive and a better un- 
derstanding of the situation on the New 
York Central lines was had by all present. 


System Federation Convention. 


Following the meeting of District 12 the 
writer attended the System Federation Con- 
vention on May 9, 10, and 11, 1923, which 
was also held at the Cleveland Labor Tem- 
ple. One hundred and one (101) duly ac- 


- credited delegates were present at this meet- 


ing. Internationals were represented by 
Brothers Gauthier, Griffin and King (Ma- 
chinists), Sheehan and Ryan _ (Boiler- 
makers), Bolam and Barry (Blacksmiths), 
Wicklein, Whitcomb and Corrigan (Sheet 
Metal Workers), Slattery (Hlectricians), 
Werner and Hardz (Carmen), and Smith of 
the (Firemen and Oilers). Following a 
splendid meeting all of the Incumbent offi- 
cers were unanimously re-elected for the en- 
suing year. 
Features. 

President B. M. Jewell of the Railway 
Employes Department, A. F. of L., was also 
in attendance at the System Federation 
meeting and devoted all of the first day 
session Wednesday, May 9th, to a review 
of what transpired in connection with the 
Baltimore Agreement plan of settlement, 
and the many controversies which have re- 
sulted, pertaining to the question of senior- 


ity, etc., all of which gave the delegates 
present a clearer understanding of the sit- 
uation pertaining to the New York Central 
System. On Monday evening, May 7th, 
President Jewell also addressed a mass 
meeting of the N. Y. Central shop trades 
at Collinwood Slovenian Hall. A good sized 
crowd was present and enjoyed the address 
of Brothers Corley (Machinists), Bolam 
(Blacksmiths), and the president of the 
Railway Employes Department. 


Wage Increase Negotiations. 


System Federation No. 103 through its 
proper officers has presented request to 
the management of the New York Central 
lines, for an increase in wages, all crafts 
and correspondence has been conducted rel- 
ative to a date for the purpose of meeting 
the proper officials to discuss said wage de- 
mands and other important matters of in- 
terest to the men on the New York Central 
lines. It is presumed that an early confer- 
ence will result. 


Michigan Central Lines. 


The writer along with Brother B. W. King . 
(Machinists) has been assigned to the 
Michigan Central lines and several meetings 
have been held with the shop trades at 
Jackson and Detroit, Michigan, in connec- 
tion with Organization matters of interest 
to the men on said lines. Preparatory to 
negotiations for wage increases all trades 
are showing extreme interest in the perfec- 
tion of their respective Organizations and 
the solidifying of the men within the con- 
fines of System Federation No. 103. Pend- 
ing grievances will, in the very near future, 
be filed before the Baltimore Commission if 
satisfactory adjustment does not result at 
the meetings with officials now arranged 
for. 

Struck Roads. 


Let us not forget the men who are still on 
the firing line. Eleven months will have 
passed by the time this report reaches the 
Journal reading membership. Our relations 
with the boys who are still on the ‘Bricks’ 
becomes a sacred obligation at this time. 
They have delivered, there is no argument 
on that score. What are we doing to sus- 
tain those men? Brothers, you who are at 
work in railroad shops where settlements 
are in effect and in other shops which are 
not involved in the struggle, again I appeal 
to you to stand by the men who are still on 
strike. Your money is needed now more 
than any other requisite that you possess. 
Buy the ‘‘Good Will Bonds” the tickets, and 
help those men conduct their fight on their 
roads. Better still, assess yourselves, col- 
lect the badly needed financial aid and get 
it to the men on the “Bricks.” Personally 
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$657.00 represents my contribution to date. 
If we are not dead from our neck up then 
we know what we should do. Let us do it, 
and do it now. 


U. S. Labor Board. 


Recent press reports advise that the re- 
tired President of the Maintenance of Way 
Organization has succeeded Brother Phillips 
of the Locomotive Firemen, on the Labor 
group by virtue of appointment by President 
Harding. Briefly, what further incentive do 
we need to perfect our Organization and 
prepare for that which is to come later. We 
have two requisites left, our Organization 
and our nerve. Lose either, and then 
what? Let this soak in, think it over. 
Where do we go from here? You know 
what I mean. 


Weak and Wayward Members. 


The acid test is now being applied to 
trade unionists particularly on the railroads. 
Looking backward a few years, let us re- 
flect briefly on what has transpired to the 
benefit and detriment of the men in rail- 
road shops. The old Guard on the older 


organized roads who blazed the trail so to 
speak are the shock troops now. ‘True, 
many thousands of the men on strike are 
from roads recently organized. All credit 
is due them. While this situation faces us 
now, we find many of the brethren drifting 
to the “Weak Sister Class.” In all sincer- 
ity men, I submit to you the following: It 
was no trouble to be’a Trade Unionist when 
General Order No. 8 was issued. It was no 
trouble to be a Trade Unionist when Gen- 
eral Order No. 27 arrived. It was no trou- 
ble to be a Trade Unionist when wage in- 
creases appeared. It was no trouble to be a 
Trade Unionist when the National Agree- 
ment was signed. It was still no trouble to 
be a Trade Unionist when the retroactive 
pay found its way into the pockets of the 
men who personally benefitted thereby. 
But now, it takes the real stuff, the Pure 
McCoy, to be a Trade Unionist now. Have 
you got it? All right back up your truck 
in front of your meeting hall next meeting 
night and proceed to unload the GOODS. . 

With best wishes, I am fraternally yours, 
Jos. P. Ryan, Int. Vice-Pres. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT NOLAN. 


Portsmouth, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Just a short report for the official Journal 
on matters as I have noticed around Ports- 
mouth and Norfolk, Va., and the following 
shops are yet on the die-hard and unfair 
roster, The Belt Line, Coast Line, N. & W. 
and Virginian railroad shops, the Norfolk- 
Southern Railway strike has been called off 
by the Federation on that system and by 
whose authority unless, by system Feder- 
ation, I am at a loss to find out but still I 
get that information from former members 
of different crafts now working in the Berk- 
ley shops at Norfolk, Va., while the Norfolk 
and Western strikers here are putting up a 
good fight believe me as they mean business 
every striker and out to win regardless of a 
few yellows, and the Federation report is 
positive proof that the strikers at Lambert’s 
Point are on the job until a satisfactory set- 
tlement is effected and no skulkers, yellows 
and others of that class can block the ef- 
forts of honest wage workers as no real man 
who toils for a daily wage with any respect 
for those depending on him, will ever be 
inclosed in a pen in a country that is sup- 
posed to be home of Democracy. 


I am pleased to report that jobs are more 
numerous at present than has been for some 
time, and while the jobs I refer to don’t 
last very long, still it helps out a little in 
the hope that work will pick up in the near 
future; jobs at the Government Norfolk, Va., 
Navy Yard are very slim and a recent dis- 
charge has cut down the force considerable, 
unless the Boilermakers and sorry to have 
to report that organization in that craft is 
shot all to pieces and at one time in that 
yard Boilermakers and Helpers had almost 
one hundred per cent organization, and all 


because of that unnecessary interest in their 
own welfare is entirely lost sight of, the 
result is that the local officials being fully 
aware of the lack of organization are run- 
ning things to suit themselves and still no ~ 
organization, but continue to play second- 
fiddle to an aggregation that is lined up to 
make industrial slaves out of supposed 
American freemen that should never permit 
their constitutional rights to be tampered 
with in this day and age. 

And I desire to say and without fear of 
contradiction that more interest has been 
shown and more attention given in the last 
few years by the International Brotherhood 
to our craftsmen in Government Navy Yards 
than ever before in its history so as to avoid 
a condition we are now up against at pres- 
ent, the almost total lack of organization 
whatever and at a time when an organi- 
zation is so badly needed and the true and 
tried old timers in the International know 
it from past experience, for well do they 
remember what conditions existed some few 
years ago—no recognition of Navy Yard 
committees, just ignore them—no matter 
how important or serious their grievance 
was, but that unjust policy on the part of 
the Navy Department was changed and a 
much fairer and better business method 
adopted so that both parties at issue could 
discuss their differences like sane business 
men and settle them in the interest of the 
Navy Department and the employes also. Do 
we desire to return to old time methods car-. 
ried on several years ago when organiza- 
tion was unknown in Government Navy 
Yards, no, no real American would permit 
it much less to work under them and in 
order to avoid such conditions perfect an 
organization and show the admiral and in- 
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dustrial manager as well as others that are 
now in the saddle that you are one hundred 
per cent Americans and not industrial 
slaves. 

I may have more to report relative to 
this matter later on in the Journal of the 
International Brotherhood, and will not 
write any report that is not cold facts, as 
my appeal to the Boilermakers to line up 
is written up with one motive only, for the 
future benefit of the Boilermakers and Help- 
ers as well as the prestige they are entitled 
to as mechanics, for without organization 
their prestige now and in the future is an 
after consideration by those who take ad- 
-vantage of their condition when un-or- 
ganized. 

The trades union movement as an or- 
ganization is more essentially (and truly 
so) connected with and for the betterment 
of the men and women that toil for a living, 
and unfair conditions makes the movement 
still more essential when viewed from a 
humane standpoint, in fact organization is 
interesting to the whole civilized human 
family, as the ideals it advocates are honor 
and integrity, and why any man or woman 
who are wage workers who are not active in 


promoting its interest are making possible a 
condition in the industrial policy of this 
Nation never though of by those who don’t 
give the present industrial situation the 
consideration that such grave maters de- 
serve at the present stage of the rampant 
industrial policy now carried on; many of 
us have to face the very element who com- 
pose this rampant opposition and we do so 
for the purpose of holding our line up in- 
tact as we have to deal with industrial 
warfare against our every interest, and in 
order to be successful we must have organi- 
ization to meet it, for without organization 
we are at the mercy of a close combination 
that has for its object that almighty dollar 
at the expense and I might say the total 
denial of every right due to American labor, 
let the slogan be from now on, organization 
and education among our craftsmen until 
all are within the fold, working along the 
safe and practical lines of busines unity and 
co-operation and with that humane purpose 
in view, the protection and elevation of our 
craftsmen from the Atlantic to the Pacific at 
all. times; now and in the future is the sin- 
cere desire of yours truly. I am fraternally 
yours, Thos. Nolan, I. V. P. . 


Correspondence | 


Portsmouth, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Mr, Editor, with your kind permission I 
desire to report through the columns of our 
up to date Journal what was accomplished 
in a general way by late convention of the 
Virginia State Federation of Labor, held at 
Danville, Va., May, 1923, and am pleased to 
report that there was a large number of 
delegates in attendance as also quite a num- 
ber of lady delegates representing their lo- 
cal organizations from different sections of 
_ the State. 


And as an officer of the Virginia State 


Federation of Labor, and also a member of 
that old time lodge, No. 57, Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers’, Iron Ship Builders and Help- 
ers of America, and among other delegates 
from the International local lodges were 
Brother Savage of Lodge 57, representing 
the Central Body of Portsmouth, Va., also 
Brother Colein from Lodge 178, Portsmouth, 
WVa., and further I wish to report that the 
convention was a succesful one as well as 
harmonious from the time it was called to 
order until it adjourned. 


Many prominent men were present, and 
among others were the mayor of the city 


who extended a cordial welcome to the dele- . 


gates as well as urging on them them the 
necessity of organization and co-operation 
and more especially at this time when con- 
ditions justified it, among other speakers 
‘was a representative of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, also a representative of the 


United: Mine Workers of America; both of 
whom were present to deliver an important 
message to the delegates from their respec- 
tive national unions relative to the trades 
union cause, which was highly appreciated 
by all delegates present and for the first 
time in the history of the Virginia State Fed- 
eration of Labor a lady delegate’ was the 
presiding officer at the opening of conven- 
tion and successfully handled the gavel of 
authority to the entire satisfaction of the 
delegates. May we have more delegates 
at our next convention, and as they have 
more and more become wage workers it is 
necessary that the Virginia State Federation 
of Labor have their co-operation in the fu- 
ture so as to bring about an organization 
of women wage workers in the old Common.-, 
wealth of Virginia. . 

All of the officers of the Virginia State 
Federation of Labor were re-elected for the 
year 1923, and the next convention will be 
held at Norfolk, Va., 1924. 


In conclusion let me say that never before 
in the history of the labor movement of 
America that calls for such eternal vigilance 
on the part of organized labor than at pres- 
ent, and when the political and financial 
power abroad in the nation is surely lined 
up and for one purpose, to enslave American 
wage workers, is that line up going to ac- 
complish what they are out gunning for? 
but it is up to organized labor to answer 
that question right. Fraternally yours, 
James F. O’Conner, Local 57. 
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Anaconda, Mont. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
Am sending you a picture of our late 


Photo of Bro. 


deceased, of 
Lodge 80, Anaconda, Mont. 


Walter Perry, 


Bro. Walter Perry, who died here April 13, 
and would like to see it in the Journal if 
possible. Yours fraternally, J. W. Hogan, 
Coe (Sea BO. 


Bloomington, IIl. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

This is to notify you that Brother C. F. 
Steinkrause, Secretary-Treasurer of Lodge 
155, Blomington, Ill., has resigned his office 
and has bought a drug store in this city, 
where he and his brother, a druggist, will 
operate it together. In his resignation 
Lodge 155 and the organization has lost a 
very good and faithful member, although all 
his fellow workmen here are wishing him 
the greatest of success. 


I was again elected to fill the office of 
secretary-treasurer of Lodge 155, which of- 
fice I resigned in April, 1922. 


As soon as I can get to it I will send you 
some names to be taken off the mailing 
list. 


Trusting to hear from you once in a while 
I beg to remain, yours fraternally, W. L. 
Hart, Sec.-Treas., Lodge 155. 


- Bedford, Ind. 
TO MOTHER. 


By E. C. Turner. 


I love each line that Time doth trace, 

With cruel hand on thy dear face, 
Dear mother, mother o’ mine. 

I love each silvery, silken thread, 

That doth appear on thy dear head, 
Dear mother, mother o’ mine. 


I know who would all my burdens bear, 
Who would take on herself, my slightest 
care, 
Dear mother, mother o’ mine. 
I know whose love would make me whole, 
If I were damned, in my inmost soul, 
Dear mother, mother o’ mine. 


’'Twas Thou, when accident befell, 

Didst kiss each hurt and make it well, 
Dear mother, mother o’ mine. 

And yet a child I seem to be, 

My troubles all I bring to Thee, 
Dear mother, mother o’ mine. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


I wish to notify you of the death of 
Brother Charles Ehreth, helper, Reg. No. 
119071, which occurred on May 2, 1923. 
Brother Ehreth’s death was very unfor- 
tunate, having accepted temporary employ- 
ment in the mines, was instantly killed by 
a fall of rock. 


Brother Ehreth was always a very active 
union man and Local 159 loses a valuable 
member. 


Brother Herman Aigeldinger, helper, Reg. 
No. 383806, also a member of this local died 
March 4, 1923. With best wishes, yours 
fraternally, Herbert Fraley, Fin. Secy., 
Lodge 159. 


International Correspondence - 


Newcastle, Australia. 
_ Dear Sir and Brother: . 
Your letter dated February 10th to hand, 
also Journal for February, for which I thank 
you. I regret to learn that the shopmen’s 
strike has not yet been brought to finality, 
and sincerely trust that after this long strug- 
gle that the men will ultimately succeed 


in their efforts to maintain decent working 
conditions. 

Since writing you last the iron trades in 
this country show signs of improving and a 
number of our unemployed members have 
been absorbed. There is, however, still 
room: for further improvement in that di- 
rection. oh 


3 
f 


‘the price of coal to the consumer. 


ent governed. 
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The cost of living in Australia shows a 


‘slight upward tendency also and this should 


check any further wage cuts. 
The coal mining tribunal, which has been 


engaged for the last ten months in connec- 


tion with a claim by the Colliery owners 
for a wage cut of thirty-three and a third per 
cent from the coal miners and other oper- 
atives, has just announced its decision 
against the reduction. The employes wages 
will, therefore, remain as at present. The 
steel works and other industries have been 
asking for some time for cheaper coal, and 
the mine owners have argued that without 
a reduction in wages they could not reduce 
It, there- 
fore, remains to be seen what effect this 
decision will have upon the continuance 
of operations at the steel works which only 
recently re-opened after being practically 
closed down for the last 12 months. These 
works were re-opened upon the condition 
that no employe was to receive less than 
the living wage of £3/18/— per week, and 
that the full award rate was to be paid out 
of the first profits, made by the company. 
However, already there are signs of consid- 
erable dissatisfaction at this arrangement 
and the Industrial Court is to be asked to 


determine the validity of this procedure. 


Our new Federal Government only met 
for a very short period before adjourning in 
order to allow the new ministers time to 
draft up their political program. It is thus 
early for us to ascertain what the new 
government contemplates in the way of new 
legislation. 


I am pleased to learn that your new 
Senate and Congress are likely to be more 
friendly disposed towards organized labor 
than the late Congress was. 


The matter of the Amalgamation of the 
Iron Trades in Australia hag reached a 
dead lock owing to the fact that the largest 
organization, viz., the Amalgamated Engi- 
neering Union has not yet completed their 
negotiations for a separation from Great 
Britain, from which center they are at pres- 
For your information I am 
enclosing a summary of the report of the 
last conference in which this mater is set 
out. ‘ 


I note that the rule book forwarded to you 
has-been duly received. 


With best wishes to yourself and mem- 
bers, yours fraternally, J. O’Toole, Gen. Sec. 


New Castle, Australia. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
Yours of March 19th duly to hand, and I 


note that you have received Vol. 3 of our 


Quarterly Report O. K. I have to acknowl- 
edge receipt of Monthly Journals to March 
issue, also bound copy of Vol. 34 of your 
Journal, for which please accept my best 
thanks. 

I am very pleased to learn that trade con- 
ditions are improving in the United States 
and trust that the shopmen’s strike will 
soon be terminated in favor of the men. 

I note that your new Congress will not 
go into session until December next. It is 
to be hoped that with the number of rep- 
resentatives favorably disposed towards la- 
bor, legislation favorable to the workers 
will be placed upon your statute books. 


The new Federal Government in Australia 
only met for a short session, and adjourned 
ostensibly to enable the Cabinet to draw up 
its program. The Cabinet consists of Coali- 
tion of the old National Party and of the 
so-called Country Party, both hostile to la- 
bor. The Labor Party had the largest single 
party representation in the new House, but 
the combined forces mentioned above have 
a considerable majority over that of labor. 
None of the Ministers have yet made any 
pronouncement upon their programs, and 
the leader of the Labor Party has been tak- 
ing them to task recently for failing to call 
Parliament together. 


A deputation from-the Iron Trades Unions 
recently waited upon the new Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr. Bruce, respecting the Common- 
wealth Shipbuilding Industry, but he gave 
them to understand that no further ship 
construction would be undertaken. One of 
the shipyards owned by the Commonwealth 
Government at Williamstown, Victoria, is to 
be sold, and the other Naval Dockyard at 
Cockatoo Island, Sydney, is to be reorgan- 
ized upon a “commercial basis,” whatever 
that may mean. 

The only satisfaction -we have is that 
Labor has a majority in the Senate, and 
should be able to curb any drastic legisla- 
tion which the House of Representatives 
may wish to enact. 

A copy of our No. 83 Quarterly Report, 
which is now on the press, will be mailed 
to you as soon as it is available. 

With best wishes to yourself and brother 
officers. 

Yours fraternally, 
J. O'TOOLE, 
General Secretary. 


Technical Article 


DIAGONAL BRACES. 
By O. W. Kothe. 


Most boilers have a number of diagonal 
stays, while locomotive boilers are well sup- 


plied with them. There is the back header 
plate above the fire box where—a—in Fig. 


tp 
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27, is the highest solid stay. Then there is 
the throat sheet of the fire box requires 
some diagonal stays between the last row of 
tubes and the highest row of solid stays and 
finally the front flue sheet requires support- 
ing in all area where no tubes enter. The 
tubes and flues act as stays between the 
two sheets, where the ends are either beaded 
or flared. 

But the bare spaces as above Fig. 27, and 
Fig. 30, it would be rather difficult to pass 
through stay rods, the full length of the 
boiler, such as is done with marine boilers 
and tubular boilers. But for locomotive 
boilers their length is too great—to have a 


rod 40 or more feet in length would require 


supports for the rods to prevent them from 
sagging. So in their place diagonal braces 
are used. ; 

These braces are made in many different 
designs. In Fig. 28 we show three popular 
makes. The design “A” is mainly used on 
our boiler displayed in the series of draw- 
ings with the crow foot brace “C’”. Ob- 
serve the stay “A’”’ is made up by planting 
angle iron bars against the header plate 
riveting them at intervals as specified and 


_then by means of rods having an eye forged 


on one end and a riveting plate on the other, 


a pin is used to connect them up. The rods 


“J” and rivet plate —j— are forged out of 
the bar, as well as the eye, all must be made 
to definite measurements arrived at by cal- 
culation. 


Out sketch “A” is representative of the 
dotted circles J—K—L in Fig. 27, while the 
side view shows the length and diameter 
of rods. Observe short rods are smaller in 
diameter than long braces, thus brace Q is 
of the crowfoot kind as at “C” and is only 
1 inch in diameter, it being close to the 
solid stays and to the roll of flange. The stays 
P—M and J are each 1% inch in diameter, 
all three as at J’ of ‘‘A’. Then brace rods 
N—K—L are each 1% inch in diameter be- 
ing of considerable length, which aids in 
preventing sagging and stretching. 


Now the advantage of eye and pin braces 
is mainly the flexibility it allows, the boiler 
can breathe and the stays and angles will 
adjust their angle without releasing the hold 


or becoming fractured. The angle bars have 


the advantage of full length stiffeners so 
that if one rivet fails the other rivets will 
reasonably hold the surface in line until 
The riveting plates 
j—k are made for either 2, 4 or 6 rivets; 
in this case we show 6, but for small work 
two rivets are often sufficient and so the 
ends are forged for 2 or 4 rivets as the case 
may require. Braces as at “B” are designed 
because of their flexibility. The tapering 
rear plug is screwed in tight when the pro- 
truding edge is burned off and riveted over 
the plate. The nuts on the rods permit 
taking up slack should some develop and 
the system of angle stays is supposed to be 
very good. But is doubtful whether it is 
more efficient than the old fashioned angle 
bar with eye pin rods at “A”. 
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Crow foot braces at “C’ come in stand- 
ard lengths and are easy to put in place be- 
cause of their simple design. Diagonal stays 
are made slightly larger in diameter than 
straight stay rods, because of the angular 
pull on them. The rods are proportioned to 
equal the combined area of the rivets. So 
workmen making stays of this kind in their 
shops should proportion them properly. Let 
us say we are using 1% inch rivets, or 1 inch 
holes, also size of rivet after it is driven. 
Now the area of one rivet is ‘ 


5X .5%.3.1416—.7854 sq. ins. 
for two such rivets the area would be 
doubled or 2X.7854=1.5708 ins. of holding 
metal. Now our rod if it is straight must 
be of 1.5708 sq. ins. area. If placed diagonal, 
it must be larger, thus if the area of a 
circle is found by squaring the diameter 
times .7854 or squaring the radius times 
3.1416 and by working it backwards we have 
1.5708—2—1;% inch in diameter for 


7854 

shank of brace. So for a direct stay the 
shank would needs be 1+% ins. in diameter 
to have an equal tensile strength as two 1 
inch rivets driven in a finished state. Now 
for a diagonal brace, we will let (a) equal 
the 134 in area and (A) is the diagonal area. 
The same in length where (1) is the direct 
length; so (L) will be the diagonal length. 
Therefore, 

ax L 

A: a=L: 1 or A= — 
1 

Observe A is to —a— as L is to 1, a prob- 
lem in ratio and proportion. So here let 
us say the value of L is 25 inches and (1) 
is 20 inches so 

14% «251% inch in diameter. 

Divide an inch in 5 equal parts and we 
find one part is # strong or 4 parts 
equals nearly of an inch, so our diagonal 
brace shank must be 142 inch in diam- 
eter. Along this idea the workman must be 
careful to equalize his strengths and not 
say, I guess this size rivet ought to hold 
that plate, or that angle or bar. Quessing 
and practical judgment are two different 
things. Practical judgment knows from long 
experience what is what and if checked by 
calculation it is seldom found to be off but 
very little. Guessing is not judgment it is 
just inexperience and will not come any- 
where near the calculated requirements. 


Now all flat surfaces are divided into 
squares, each square being of such size 
that the rivet through it will not give way. 
This is shown at the right of Fig. 31. We 
see the segment of a flue sheet divided by 
the shaded squares. Now each square rep- 
resents so many square inches that the one 
rivet through it will hold in place. Two 
squares as the linking of the rivet holes to 
the left hand side shows, represents one 
brace of the crow foot type. So the shank 
of brace must be strong enough to support 
two squares. If angles are used as in Fig. 
30, then a similar division is made, only 
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seeing so the load is equally distributed over 
the several rivets. That is, the rivets are 
thought of as direct staybolts, and these 
are distributed as can best be averaged up 
for the number of gross pounds of pressure 
per square inch a rivet will hold, and the 
space it involves. 


To the left of flue sheet Fig. 30 shows the 
flat surface to be treated into squares for 
staying. At the right we show the holes 
. also the dotted circles A—B—C—D—EH—F 
as stays made similar to “A” with angles 
and eye bars. This flue sheet is a repro- 
duction of the one for Fig. 1 of our side 
elevation and also as shown in Fig. 18. 


The tubes and flues themselves offer a 
stiffener or brace to the tube sheets; but 
along the outer edge of tubes, there is a 
pulling away influence, estimated at about 
% the diameter of the tube. This influ- 
ence is spread all along the outer row or 
tubes as the line shows in Fig. 31 where 
we call this line the “stiff’ line. If the 
tube is sufficiently close to the roll of flange 
no appreciative effect results, but if the 
tube is let rest in a bare space as just 
below line A—B to the left of Fig.'31, and 
the top segment were not stayed, it is clear 
the bulging out of the segment would draw 
the sheet away from the tube easily %4 of 
the tubes diameter. So staying is arranged 
so its influence extends within 2 inches of 
the tubes. Thus the line A—B is 2 inches 
above a tangent line of tube. This is also 
shown to the right of Fig. 31. 


On examination of the shaded squares, the 
distance between boiler shell, the rivets, the 
roll of flange and the tubes a general pro- 
portion can be arranged for. Areas of seg- 
ment are calculated as parts of a circle so 
that if our segment had 625 sq. inches of flat 
surface to be stayed, and 200 lbs. pressure 
were required, that area would be subject to 

625 x 200—125,000 lbs. or pressure 
against the segment that must be reinforced, 
Now if we use 42% in. rivets or 1 inch holes, 


also 1 inch rivets when driven we have seen - 


that this rivet has a holding power of 
34557.60 lbs. in tensile strength, where .7854 
is the rear and 44,000 Ibs. is the tensile 
strength. Then 

.7854 x 44000 —34557.60 lbs. 


Now assuming our allowable load per rivet 
is 6000 per sq. inch the, 
-7854 x 6000—4712.40 lbs. 
that each rivet is permitted to support. 
Now since we have 125,000 pounds on our 
segment, we will need as many rivets as 
4712.40 is contained in 125,000, thus 
125,000 
————— —27 rivets needed. 
4700 


These rivets must be distributed either in 
straight lines as for angle bars as in Fig. 
30, or on arcs as in Fig. 31. If ares are 
used, then subdivision can be made by 
spacing the height into a suitable number 
of equal spaces as —a—b—c—d— in Fig. 
31. Then through these division arcs can 


be described for spacing off the rivet for 
stays. 

The exact point at which a plate will 
bulge is something no one knows. Fig. 29 
shows how the pressure acts in the water 
leg. Here the pitch lines are assumed to 
be square as at —a—b— in diagram “HB”. 
If these are say 7 inches apart, then the 
area per square would be 49 sq. ins. Now 
if for some reason lines would not work 
out in some corners the 49 sq. ins. could 
not be maintained. If one space were 4% 
inches, then it would be necesary to stretch 
the other pitch to 10% inches as at “F”. 
In such a ease a bulging in the 10% inch 
way could take place and if not a bulging 
then an unnecessary strain at least. In 
such cases it would be required to main- 
tain the 7 inch pitch the one way and let 
the other work out to the 4% inches as 
shown at “F” for the width. This would 
reduce the number of square inches the 
bolt must serve, but it cannot be helped 
since that is one of the prices of irregular 
work. 


Boiler calculation is not an easy thing to 
acquire—it is something a person must go 
over and over again. Even though a person 
is considered good at arithmetic, that is but 
an eyefull when compared to the numerous 
formulas to know what they mean, what 
they stand for, why they produce what they 
do, and how they are made up. Here we 
have only taken up such features as enters 
in this series to show the reader there is 
vastly more to boiler making than just push 
drills, or roll flues. The man who works 
only his prescribed period of time, 8 hours 
a day is only doing what he is told to do. 
What he cannot do, nobody will take the 
time to show him. 


In the good old days when wages were .75 
to $1.25 or $2.50 a day no one would object 
for one man to spend an hour now and 
then showing someone else the higher finer 
secrets of the business. But today with 
wages hovering around $7.00 to $10.00 a 
day and by the time the employer’s $10. to 
$15. a day are added, and an additional 
$5 to $8 for shop overhead, it is evident a 
man must produce or get out. No con- 
sumer can afford to pay an employer from 
$18 to $30 a day just simply to experiment 
or become educated indirectly through his 
pocketbook. On the contrary the 8 or 9 
hours your work is just a mechanical one. 


The higher finer arts of your ‘craft must be 


acauired at other spare time. 


Then, too, boiler calculation and laying 
out is extremely difficult to learn in the 
pick-up-as-you-can fashion. Between times 
a person forgets the nuggets he intended 
to remember. The intense concentration of 
the day’s work causes side issues to be 
over shadowed and unless a person tackles 
the higher finer arts of his craft with a 
powerful determination he is not going to 
win advancement very soon. Today, we 
want to know “right now.” Years ago a 
person could put off a year to two and merit 


a” person will get a chance at. 


227, Chicago, IIl1., 
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and experience generally advanced a per- 
son. But today under the intense drive of 
specialization, you might, be a giant in set- 
ting tubes or driving rivets but that is all 
Economic 
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conditions force the boss to keep you at 
that—until you can do something better 
and that is more valuable to him. Here 
boiler calculation is similar to laying out, 
it hastens experience. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of mem- 
bers and relatives of members have been 
received with suitable resolutions of sym- 
pathy: 
: Members. 

Bro. Daniel Mahoney, member of Lodge 


213, Logansport, Ind., died April 6th. 


Bro. Charles Hhreth, member of Lodge 
159, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., died May 2d. 


Bro. Herman Aigeldinger, member of 
Lodge 159, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., died March 4, 

Bro. Thomas Tibbitts, member of Lodge 
died May 8th. 

Bro. Oliver Pitts, member of Lodge 15, 
Dubuque, Ia., died recently. 

Bro. Homer Kibble, member of Lodge 
538, Milan, Mo., accidental death, recently. 


Relatives of Members. 

Wife of Bro. H. A. Sharpe of Lodge 143, 
Knoxville, Tenn., died recently. 

Peter Engel, brother of Bros. John and 
Frank Engel of Lodge 81, Springfield, I11., 
died recently. 

Infant son of Bro. Tom Connolly of Lodge 
226, Memphis, Tenn., died recently. 


Lear Maxine Durst, daughter of Bro. Jas- 


“per Durst of Lodge 549, Middleport, Ohio, 


died April 10th. 
Andrew Lacey, father of Bro. Andrew 
Lacey, member Lodge 80, Anaconda, Mont. 


Edward Perry; brother of Bros. Walter 
and William Perry of Lodge 80, Anaconda, 
opens 


Go; Operation 


AUSTRALIAN COOPERATIVE. BANK PROSPERS. 


Another six months of successful banking 
operations by the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia has convinced the people of that 
progressive country that democratically con- 
trolled credit is both possible and profitable. 

This unique bank is the only great finan- 
cial institution in the world operating with- 


out a cent of stock outstanding, has sent 


the All. American Cooperative Commission 


its report for the six months ending Janu- 
ary 1, 1923, in which it records profits of 
$927,343. Although this sum is not as large 


' as the net profits of the previous six months, 


{ 
if 


amounting to $1,501,988, it is still a better 


showing than any Australian private bank 
made. 


Well over $185,000,000 has been de- 
posited in savings accounts with the bank, 


$10,000,000 of which was added during the 
last six months. 


In addition to these sav- 


ings deposits, $4,700,000 was added during 


the half year to the commercial deposits, 
bringing their total up to $120,250,000. 

The Commonwealth Bank was established 
ten years ago by the Government of Aus- 
tralia, and is owned and operated by the 
people of the Commonwealth. Starting on a 
loan advanced by the Government, it has 
not only paid back every cent borrowed but 
has accumulated reserves of over $20,000,000 
out of profits. Branches have been estab- 
lished in all the larger cities of the conti- 
nent. It is impossible to measure the. finan- 
cial success: of this vast institution, for 
profits on the balance sheet show only half 
the benefits gained by the people, who have 
benefited to the extent of many millions of 
dollars because the bank has prevented 
private money lending corporations and in- 
dividuals from exploiting the people through 
excessive interest rates. 


FAKE COOPERATIVE STILL TRYING TO BLUFF THE PUBLIC. 


Despite announcements by its publicity 
agent in the newspapers of the country that 
the Co-Operative Society of America is now 
operating on strictly co-operative lines, this 


_ fake co-operative outfit is not yet co-opera- 


. against 


tive nor even democratically controlled, says 
the All American Co-Operative Commission. 
Changes in the control of the organization, 


_ forced through the pitiless publicity of the 


All American Co-Operative organizations 
its fradulent claims, have not 


changed the essential character of the or- 
ganization. Harrison Parker, ring-leader in 
this so-called “co-operative” outfit, has re- 
signed, but the three present trustees have 
the same absolute and self-perpetuating pow- 
ers in law as before. The announcement 
that a ‘“‘complete and radical change” has 
been made simply means that an advisory 
body, indirectly chosen by a portion of the 
members of the society, has been initiated 
by the trustees and that the principal voice 
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in the conduct of the society is no longer 
Harrison Parker but Seymour Stedman. 

The society’s former extensive mercantile 
enterprises have been abandoned. The 
chewing gum factory and the pea cannery 
were disposed of when the society’s mail 
order house failed. Its present holdings in- 
clude an interest in the City State Bank safe 
deposit vaults the People’s Life Insurance 
Company and two downtown office buildings, 
all in Chicago. The insurance company says 
it has a large deal on combination group 
and individual policies under way with west- 
ern labor organizations, the names of which 
unions it withholds. 

The All American Co-Overative Commis- 
Sion again warns the workers of the coun- 
try against the false claims of this company. 
In no essential feature does it conform to 
the fundamental principles of true co-opera- 
tion. The usual feature of a genuine co- 
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operative, in which each member has one 
vote in the control, regardless of the amount 
of his investment, is absent. Neither is 
there a limitation of the amount of return 
to be paid on capital invested. Despite its 
illegitimate claim to the name of co-opera- 
tive, the society still retains its present 
name. 

“The co-operative system is the most 
hopeful movement ever inaugurated to ob- 
tain justice for and improve the financial 
condition of farmers and laborers. The pro- 
ducers are paying all the costs and assum- 
ing all the responsibilities of these co- 
operative associations. They are taking all 
the risks. They are asking no assistance 
from the public treasury. They are forcing 
no one to join and they are exacting no in- 
ordinate prices for their product.” 

Decision of the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, April 12, 1923. 


BELGIAN COOPERATORS PLAN FOR SUMMER VACATIONS. 


Would you like to spend your summer va- 
cation in a chateau, topping a hillock cov- 
ered with ancient old pines, from whose 
spacious and historic rooms and high tur- 
rets on a bright day you could look over 
long distances of richly cultivated country? 
There, like a prince or a princess in bygone 
days, would you like to feed on peaches and 
cream, freshly served you from the orchards 
and dairies of our own estate, or tender 
green vegetables from your own gradens? 
When the sun is high in the heavens, would 
you like to stroll in the valley on your estate 
where two little streams, meandering on 
their way to the ocean, linger awhile to 
cool the wayside and you? Or, if the fever 
were upon you, would you like to sport 
yourself over your own tennis court or your 
own footfall field? 

Well, that’s just exactly what some Bel- 
gian cooperators are doing. They are mem- 
bers of the ‘‘Workers’ Mutual Benefit Socie- 
ties,” little cooperative insurance groups 
scattered throughout the cities of Belgium. 
They knew the only way to realize their 
dreams was to work for them cooperatively, 
so they persuaded the great Belgian Cooper- 
ative Insurance Society, to lend them some 


money, and with that and loans made from 
members they started forth to find their 
chateau. They found it just outside of Ver- 
viers, in the hilly part of Belgium, a beau- 
tiful castle with a park around it. The 
estate covers 75 acres, in the center of 
which stands the handsome old home of a 
nobleman who long since has passed away. 
On the estate is a model farm, immense 
greenhouses where rare plants and flowers 
are grown, orchards, gardens, and a dairy. 
They bought all of this property for $15,- 
000, and paid for it in cash. Now they are 
fixing it up in grand style. 

A part of the land is to be used for a 
football field, baseball diamond, tennis 
courts, and gymnasium. The little streams © 


‘will supply a natural lake in summer for 


swimming and in winter for skating, while 
the slopes will form splendid toboggan runs. 
For tiny children a special playground with 
sand heaps will be set aside. The chateau 
will be transformed into a comfortable home 
for scores of cooperators, with a restaurant, 
tea-room and dairy on the ground floor. Be- 
sides this, space is being reserved for deli- | 
cate children who will be sent out into the 
country by the city cooperators. 


CLOTHING WORKERS OPEN FIRST LABOR BANK IN NEW YORK. 


One of the greatest events in New York 
labor history occurred during the past week 
with the opening of labor’s first cooperative 
bank in the financial center of the world by 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. Twenty thousand workers cele- 
brated the event, and pledged their faith in 
cooperative banking by depositing $550,000 
with the bank in one day. These deposits, 
together with the paid-in capital and surplus 
of $300,000 gave the new labor bank at the 
cost of the first day’s business total re- 
sources of $850, 000. 

The opening of the bank was not only a 
gala event for the 59,000 members of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union, but 


it marks the beginning of labor’s peaceful 
penetration into the stronghold of the finan- 
cial powers of the world. In léss than a 
month it is planned to open a second labor 
bank in New York City with still others to 
follow shortly. 

Dedicating the Clothing Workers’ Bank 
“to service and not to private profit, ” Sidney 
Hillman, president of the union, formally 
opened its doors to the crowd of trade union- 
ists eager to be among the first depositors. 
The president of the bank predicted that by 
January ist, it would have deposits in ex- 
cess of $2,000,000. In addition to a general 
banking business with individuals and or- 
ganizations, the bank will specialize in 
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foreign exchange, steamship tickets, travel- 
ers’ checks. and letters of credit, and as- 


sist its depositors in investments and income 
_ tax matters. 


Chartered by the State, the Amalaga- 


_ mated’s cooperative bank has a paid-in capi- 


tal of $200,000 and a paid-in surplus of $100,- 
000. Dividends on the capital is limited, as 
in all other genuine cooperative banks 
throughout the country to not more than ten 
per cent, any profits above this amount go- 
ing to the depositors. Four per cent plus 


_ the cooperative dividend will be paid on 


Employes of America. 


time deposits. 

This is the second venture into the field 
of higher finance taken by the clothing 
workers’ union. A little over nine months 
ago, the Amalgamated Trust and Savings 
Bank opened for business in Chicago with 
a paid-in capital and surplus of $300,000 and 
deposits of $225,000. At the end of March 
this year, the Chicago bank’s deposits had 
multiplied six times, standing at $1,450,000. 


' The bank’s personnel has also grown with 
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the deposits. It has opened 5,931 savings 
accounts and 622 checking accounts. It has 
made real estate loans totaling $304,450. 
Through an arrangement with the Industrial 
Bank of Moscow, effected by the Russian-- 
American Industrial Corporation, the bank 
has been conducting an extensive foreigh ex- 
change business. In the six weeks this 
Foreign Exchange Department has been 
operating, it has transmitted money not only 
for individuals all over the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico, but also for banks in 
nine states and Canadian provinces. In 
HKaster week the bank received as many as 
300 orders a day, totaling $10,000,000. Al- 
ready return receipts have come back to 
America from the Russians in Odessa, in 
Kokano, and other places in far off Asiatic 
Russia, to whom money had been sent. 

With the firm foundation of these suc- 
cesses in banking already established, the 
Clothing Workers’ Cooperative Bank in New 
York has every promise of success as a real 
servant of the people. 


News of General Interest 


PRESIDENT RYAN OF THE RAILWAY CARMEN ELECTED 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE A. F. OF L. 


Martin F. Ryan, president of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen of America, was 
today elected vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor by the Executive 
Council, meeting in Washington, filling the 


' vacancy created by resignation of William 
-D. Mahon, president of the Amalgamated 


Association of Street and Electric Railway 
- Hlection as. vice- 


- president makes Mr. Ryan a member of the 
_ Executive Council. 


Mr. Mahon tendered his resignation three 


é months ago, on account of ill health. At 


that time the resignation was: laid over in 


order that he might be importuned to con- 


ever, 
serve. 


His final decision, how- 
could not continue to 


tinue in his office. 
was that he 


The election of Mr. Ryan was in accord- 


a ance with provisions of the constitution for 
_ the filling of vacancies between conventions. 


Notifying him of his election the follow- 
ing telegram was sent to Mr. Ryan by 


President Gompers: 


“The Hxecutive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor today elected you as 
vice-president thereof and in consequence, 
as a member of the Executive Council. 


Permit me to congratulate you upon this 


signal honor. Will you please telegraph 
and later confirm by mail your acceptance 
of the election?” 


Mr. Ryan replied _ by. telegraph as follows: 


Mr. Mahon has been a member of » 
_ the Executive Council five years. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
“Mr. Samuel Gompers, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D, C. 


“Your wire in which you advise action of 
Executive Council, American Federation of 
Labor, in my election as a Vice-President 
received. It is unnecessary for me to tell 
you that this action of the Council was a 
very great surprise. In my acceptance of 
the honor thus conferred I assure you and 
your associates of the Executive Council of 
my very grateful appreciation of this high 
honor extended to me personally, and to the 
organization which I have the privilege and 
honor to represent. My endeavors will be 
to co-operate with the officers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to the fullest 
extent of my ability in their labors to lighten 
the burdens and thereby give greater meas- 
ure of happiness to the toiling masses of 
our country. May I ask that you kindly 
express to each member of the Council my 
.personal thanks and appreciation for the 
confidence which they have placed in me 
in my appointment to membership on Exec- 
utive Council. I will further confirm my 
-acceptance by mail. Martin F. Ryan.” 

Commenting on the services rendered by 
Mr. Mahon, President Gompers said: “As 
a vice-president of the American Federation 
of Labor William D. Mahon has given 
loyal, faithful service during a most criti- 
cal period. In every respect he has more 
than fulfilled his obligations, both to the 
labor movement of which he has been and is 
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an officer and to the Republic. As presi- 
dent of the street railway employes he has 
brought magnificent relief to workers long 
oppressed and under-paid. The progress 
made in building up that organization will 
forever be a monument to his wise and un- 
tiring efforts. His resignation as a vice- 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor does not, of course, deprive the street 
railway workers of his efforts, oe they 
could ill afford to spare.’ 

Vice-President Ryan has ae been one 
of the out-standing figures in the trade union 


~ movement. 
in the American Federation of 
It is composed of the builders of — 
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His organization is one of the 
largest 
Labor. 
railway cars and belongs to the Railway 
Employes’ Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Mr, Ryan was one of 
twelve trade unionists appointed by Presi- 
dent Gompers as the first American labor 
war mission to Europe in 1918 to carry to 
the workers of Europe the message of Amer: 


ican labor’s determination to support the — 


war efforts to the utmost with complete vic- 
tory as the goal. 


RAILROAD LINES WHERE LOCKOUT CONTINUES. 


A. B: & A, 

American Refr. Trans. Co. 
Arizona & Eastern 
Atchison Top. & Santa Fe 
Atlantic Coast Line 
‘Bangor & Aroostock 
Bessemer & Lake Hrie 
Boston & Maine 

Central of Georgia 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy 
Chicago & Hastern Illinois 
Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. 
Chicago Junction Ry. 
Colorado Southern 

Central R..R. of New Jersey 
Delaware & Hudson 
Delaware, Lacka. & West. 
Denver & Rio Grande West. 
Denver & Salt Lake 
Florida East Coast 

Ft, Worth & Denver City 


May 10, 1923. 


Indiana Harbor Belt 
Jacksonville Terminal 
Kansas City Southern 
Kansas City Terminal 
Kansas City Mex. & Orient 
Lake Hrie & Western 
Lehigh & New England 
Lehigh Valley 

Long Island 

Maine Central 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas 


Missouri & North Arkansas 


Missouri Pacifie 


- Monongahela 


New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis 

New York, New Haven & 
Hartiord 

New York, Ontario & 
Western 

Norfolk Western 


Pacific Fruit Express 
Pennsylvania 

Peoria & Pekin Union 
Pere Marquette 
Philadelphia & Reading 
Pullman 

Rutland 

St. Louis & San Francisco 
St. Louis & Southwestern 
Southern Pacific 

Texas & Pacific 

Toledo, Peoria & Western 


Toleda, St. Louis & Western — 


Union Pacific 

Union Stock Yards Railroad 
of Omaha 

Virginian 

Wabash 

Washington Terminal 

Western Maryland 


Wheeling & Lake Erie 


THE GREAT NORTHERN CUT. 


The wage cut of 13 cents an hour im- 
posed on round house laborers at the Great 
Northern shops is characteristic of railroad 
‘tactics, exposes the hand of the “company 
union,” and teaches a lesson. 


The new scale goes into effect May 9, and 
under its provisions the men will receive 37 
cents an hour for their brains and brawn. 


. But the wage slash is not the only ill 
effect as a result of the ‘company union.” 
Workmen at the shops state that the rail- 
road officials are a law unto themselves and 
even go so far as to restrict freedom of 
speech which is guaranteed to all in the 
United States constitution. According to 
conversation with men at the round house 


there are so many spies and stool pigeons 
around the shops that a man can not speak 


his own convictions without incurring the 
wrath and the possibility of discharge from — 


executives. These men in charge sit in 
smug complacency now since through the 
company union they have the working man 
right where they want him. 

With such intolerable conditions staring 
one in the face and exposing the actual 


motives and heart of the company union, 
it is small wonder that men laboring under — 
such circumstances are flocking back to 
their old friend and protector, the Union, | 
where collective bargaining obtains liberty, — 


justice and 
(Wis.) Labor Journal. 


PARSONS, KANSAS, RECENT “M. K. & T.” MUNICIPAL ELECTION. 


“We'll make the grass grow in the streets 
of Parsons if Coad is re-elected,” was one 
of the bluffs the Katy had whispered around 
to reach the ears of the gullible. ‘Mayor 
Coad, refused to carry a U. S. flag during 
a street parade,’ and other slander cir- 
culated on the eve of the election. Mayor 
Coad, labor candidate was defeated by A. 
C. Hoke, “a representative citizen,’ by a 


‘small margin. 


election cost the M. K. & T. Ry., 
sum,” 


“a good 


equality for all.—Superior, — 


It is estimated that the 


® 


On election day the Katy ran every avail- 


able freight train and engineman out before > 
the polls opened, the train-sheets will show 


that they turned more crews at Cherokee — 
Jct. on that date than on any previous oc- — 


casion. It is claimed that many of. “their 


Sy 
=D o> eR) a 


nal +4 
‘ *. 
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new shop men” were voted. Several open- 


shop merchants fired clerks for voting for 


Mayor Coad. Every negro in Parsons voted 
against Mayor Coad, 


approximately 725 


negro votes. 


Mayor Coad had been a democratic mayor, 


_ two Parsons banks had previously paid the 
_ city only 2 per cent on deposits, Mayor Coad 


_ made them pay 3% per cent. 


The Katy 
demanded municipal water at a rate lower 
than it was possible to produce. Coad re- 
fused them. His Santanic Majesty, Gov- 
ernor Allen fought Mayor Coad, the Labor 


‘Mayor kept his flag flying all the while. 
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Mayor Coad was a member of the 17th Kan- 
sas Legislature, a Spanish war volunteer, 
being twice wounded, a member of the 
Boiler Makers. He built the $150,000 munici- 
pal building, the finest in Kansas. He re- 
fused to do the bidding of the M., K. & T. 
Ry. and paid the price for his refusal, tem- 
porary defeat. 

Mayor Coad’s principles will again be test- 
ed in Parsons, Kansas, in 1924, Mayor Coad 
is not defeated, “Truth is Mighty, and With 
It, Americansm and Industrial Democracy 
Marches On to Victory.”—The Railway Jour- 
nal, (Topeka, Kans.) 


CITY CLUB OF NEW YORK FAVORS LABOR’S BILL FOR EXCLUSIVE 
STATE FUND 


American Association for Labor Legislation. 


- compensation 


New York.—Declaring that workmen’s 
insurance should not be 


_ “farmed out for private gain” the City Club 


_ of New York has come out strongly in 
favor of legislation to create an exslusive 


state fund. 
“Employes awarded compensation have 


_ suffered by reason of the failure of insur- 
- ance companies chosen by their employers, 
by delays in payment through litigation, 
- and by pressure for settlements for less 


_ than the award,” says a report issued by 


the Club. 


The bill urged for adoption is also sup- 


- ported by the official Lockwood committee, 
by. the American Association for Labor 


Legislation and by the state federation of 


— labor. 


The Club points out that the exclusive 
state fund is championed by organized wage 


_ earners “as a result of eight years of prac- 
_ tical experience under all of the different 
insurance, methods.” 


“An official investigation recently con- 


i ducted in this state,” the report continues, 
“indicated underpayments on the part of 


failure of their employer to insure. 


commercial carriers amounting to over $5,- 
700,000 in a period of four years. Moreover, 
many employes, after injury, have found 
themselves without protection owing to the 
This 
evil can be completely avoided only by com- 
pulsory insurance in one statewide fund.” 

Quoting official figures which show that 
the cost of compensation insurance is much 
greater when carried in commercial insur- 
ance companies than when it is furnished 
by state funds, as in Ohio, the Club de- 
clares that “the public also has suffered.’ 

“It is urged,” the report says, “that this 
is a matter which concerns only the em- 
ployer, but it is manifestly not so. The 
added cost is passed on to the public.” 

In answer to the attempt of commercial 
insurance agents to discredit exclusive state 
funds by referring to them as “monopolis- 
tic,” the City Club’s report says: ‘“Exclu- 
sive state insurance is a monopoly, but it 
is a public and not a private monopoly. So 
also is the post office department, but none 
of us would favor competition in that field. 
Exclusive state funds, where tried, have 
been uniformly successful. 


ITALY TRAINS WORKERS FOR EMIGRATION TO UNITED STATES. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—Italy is now training 


her people for emigration to other countries. 
_ The black shirts have got the United States 
on the list. 


 terers. 


Last year France had a shortage of plas- 
Italy’s Emigration Department im- 
mediately started a training school for plas- 


_ terers in Venice and in short order grad- 
- uated and exported to France 1,439 plaster- 


ers. Now bricklayers, carpenters, miners, 


_ joiners, stone cutters and other craftsmen 


i # 


3 if A 
4 


are going through courses of training for 
emigration purposes. 


Any time Gary of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation calls for workmen, 
Italy will be able to furnish them according 
_ to specifications. 

Of course Mussolini and Gary did not con- 


fer about the establishment of a _ strike 


oo" machine when Gary recently visit- 


ed Italy. There is, however, something to 
think about in Gary’s attempts to force 
down the immigration restriction bars of the 
United States when the success of this at- 
tempt will mean a flood of low wage earn- 
ing South European workers to the United 
States. These Roman centurions would 
serve Emperor Gary very effectively in his 
assault on the American standard of wages. 
It is likely that this news of the training 
of foreigners to take American jobs will 
hasten plans in the United States for train- 
ing of young Americans to fill the jobs open 
to skilled workmen. Industrial stabiliza- 
tion will be a carefully considered factor in 
connection with future immigration laws 
passed by Congress, and for that reason 
apprentice training will probably receive a 
decided impetus in the United States. 
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WARD BAKING COMPANY EVERYWHERE ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 
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UNFAIR TO ORGANIZED LABOR. 


The organized bakery workers are at the 
present time engaged in the most gigantic 
fight, which ever has occurred during the 
past thirty-eight years of the existence of 
their organization. 


This fight has been forced upon them by 
the Ward Baking Company, the largest 
bakery monopoly in the United States, con- 
ducting tremendous bakery establishments 
in New York and Brooklyn, N. Y., Balti- 
more, Md., Boston, Mass., Providence, R. L., 
Chicago, Ill, Cleveland, Ohio, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Newark, N. J., Syracuse, N. Y., Youngs- 
town, Ohio and Columbus, Ohio. 


After having held an agreement with the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 


national Union of America for the last six 
years the Ward Baking Company served 
notice on this organization, that on May 1st, 
1923, the expiration date of the then exist- 
ing agreement, the latter stands canceled 
and that they would conduct all of their 
establishments throughout the country as 
non-union shops. 

In conformity with that decision the Ward 
Baking Company has absolutely refused to 
consider any negotiations with a view of 
perpetuating agreement relations between 


themselves and the organized bakery work- — 


ers, declaring in unmistakable terms for the 
OPEN SHOP, thereby stamping all of its 
products ONE HUNDRED PER CENT UN- 
FAIR to ALL ORGANIZED LABOR. 


LAMENTABLE “LACK OF KNOWLEDGE.” 


By Levi Stevens Lewis. 


The Good Book says: ‘My people are de- 
stroyed for lack of Knowledge” and “Where 
there is no vision the people perish.” 

Some years ago a friend, a Methodist min- 
ister of more than average “knowledge” of 
civic affairs, by the way, looked at me in 
blank. astonishment when I informed him 
that the profits accruing from the operation 
of the railways in the United States was not 
less than TWENTY-FIVE BILLION. DOL- 
LARS ANNUALLY. Then he. remarked, 
‘now Mr. Lewis, do you really think that 
anybody is going to believe such stuff as 
that!” This man laid no claim to special 
knowledge of the railroad “problem” more 
than what he had read in the “newspapers” 
and possibly some of the pamphlets of misin- 
formation so plentifully distributed over the 
land at tremendous expense to somebody. 

This incident well serves, however, to 
illustrate how deep rooted the prevailing 
ignorance of the people has become, thanks 
to the generous application of printers’ ink, 
which “men of money” always supply in 
great plenty. 

The money collected by those in control 
of the great public thoroughfares of Ameri- 
ca, which should be as free for public pur- 
poses as the boulevards over which pri- 
vate equipages are driven, exceeds FOUR 
BILLION DOLLARS EVERY PERIOD OF 
30 DAYS. The cost of moving the persons 
and’ products of the people of the United 
States over the public highways in equiva- 
lent to an annual tax of $2,200.00 imposed 
on every family in the nation, and collected 


' “startling” 


relentlessly, altogether regardless of the 
blighting consequences; and more than half 


of these prodigious collections is clear net © 


profit “banked” by. the aforesaid “men of 
money.” 


Now, if this 
and incredible that intelligent 
men, good citizens, cannot think it possible, 
that is no reason or excuse that the criminal 


operations should continue indefinitely. It’s 


the more reason indeed that the pupils in i 


the colleges and the high schools should 
study “the problem.” Sooner or’ later the 
ominous truth must prevail. 


The increase of moral degradation, pov- 


erty, vice and crime, is the price paid for 
this gross deception and error, systemati- 
cally and persistently promulgated. “Where 
there is no vision, the people perish.” 


As a palliative, it has lately become fash- 
ionable and popular to settle “community 


chests” in various cities and to encourage 
popular “drives” 
various more or less meritorious purposes. 
And by this craftly scheme, not the men of 


money, but “the common people” are to be — 


still further burdened by taxation. 


The “excess profits” over and above say — 
six percent, “banked” by the alleged “own- — 
ers” of the people’s public highways, will © 
more than pay the legitimate expenses of | 
every church and hospital in the land, plus — 
all collections for ngtimece chest” hg © 


poses. 
“BUT WHAT IF NOBODY CARED.” 


ILLINOIS MINERS RUN TOWN BY COOPERATION. 


A. cooperative coal business which has 
saved the community $100,000 in dealers’ 
profits during the past nine years, a gro- 
cery store returning to its patrons $20,000 
in. cooperative dividends since 1919, and a 
moving picture house run by a union at cost 
price, show what one little community has 
done to rout the profiteers and middlemen 


by cooperation. Staunton, a typical mining ‘ 
town in Illinois, has a population of 7,000 © 


which is one hundred per cent organized. 
Sixteen hundred of them are members of 
the miners’ 


information appears so 


} 


to collect money for > 


union which with the other ¥ 


crafts all belong to a Trades Council. These id 


workers have organized vigorous cooper-- 


ative enterprises which not only care for 


+: 


Ro 


ag 
: 


their needs at cost but have taught them 


the value of combining for public service. 


In 1912 the miners’ union built a splendid 


meeting hall for the benefit of the com- 


munity. It is a two-story brick building 


60 by 100 feet, costing $45,000 with a large 


auditorium seating 900.people. This audi- 
torium is equipped with moving picture ma- 
chines, and on six nights a week it gives a 
play time to the tired miners and their fam- 
ilies. So superior has the entertainment 


_ proved that after three years of competition 


the other theaters 


in the village have 
had to clear out, leaving the stage to the 
non-profit making workers’ movie. 


When the local coal operators thought 


_ they would take advantage of their miners 


and profiteer in selling them coal, the work- 


i ers combined to start a yard of their own. 
With a capital of only $70 to start with, 
they succeeded through cooperation in re- 


ti eae a 


” ee Ere 


q It started out with $70 scales; 
bought new ones costing more than $2,000, 
- all of which has come out of the cooper- 


ducing the price 80c per ton, despite tre- 


mendous opposition from competitors and 
coal operators. The cooperative coal yard 


sells at cost plus 25 per, cent to cover ex- 
- penses and to provide for increasing the 
business. 


This coal yard has saved the 
community $100,000 in less than nine years. 
it has just 


_ ative’s treasury. Competitors are unable to 
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defeat this efficient enterprise, and have 
now been practically driven from the town. 

Two poorly managed cooperative ventures 
tried years ago in Staunton made the work- 
ers timid of starting another cooperative 
grocery and retail store. When prices were 
soaring during the war, a little group of 
fearless cooperators started buying carloads 
of potatoes, which they took orders for, col- 
lected on, and then delivered when the car 
arrived. When potatoes were selling for 
$1.25 on the market, this little embryo co- 
operative was selling them for 74 cents. 
Then they started handling apples, corn, 
cabbage, and hay on the same basis. Out 
of this soon grew a full-fledged retail co- 
operative store, organized in 1918 by 420 of 
these miners, each buying one share at $25. 
in the five years $20,000, or 25 per cent 
more than the invested share capital, has 
been returned to the members in dividends, 
despite the heavy drains made by the strike 
last year. 

Staunton’s’ prosperous cooperatives have 
been built up through patient, persistent 
All over the country other commu- 
nities have shared the same good fortune of 
Staunton’s workers -by the same method— 
cooperation. They are re-discovering the 
first law of present-day society, which is 
that health, happiness, and prosperity come 
to those who help each other in producing 
and distributing the necessities of life. 


AMERICAN FARMERS COOPERATIVES DO ENORMOUS BUSINESS. 


A business increase of 64.2 per cent in 
nine years is the way 501 farmers buying 


and selling cooperatives in the North Cen- 


ee Fre a Sahn 


_ tral States have thrived in cooperation. 


Allowing for the change in the prive level 


for. crops and livestock, which was 8 per 
- cent higher in 1921 than in 1913, the gain 


- in increased volume of business was 56 per 
- cent, reports the All American Cooperative 


Commission. The business these 501 co- 
operatives did in 1913, amounting to $47,- 


- 798,000, had grown to $78,498,000 nine years 


later. 


Cooperatives in states east of the 


_ Mississippi River made the largest gain, 
- 80 per cent, while those west of the river 


had an increase of 57 per, cent. 


ae 
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Thirty or- 
ganizations in Kansas. boosted their trade 
184 per cent. . 

One-third of the business done by the 


¥ 3,498 cooperatives of these 12 states amount- 


ing to over $400,000,000 in 1921 was in grain. 


r 


ea 
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Cooperatives for the distribution of dairy 


ONE “ASSOCIATED 


products came next in the amount of busi- 
ness done, followed by livestock and fruit 
and vegetable marketing cooperatives. Al- 
most twice as many cooperatives were found 
west of the Mississippi, with an average 
business larger than that of the Hastern co- 
operatives. In some cases these cooper- 
ative associations turned over more than 
$2,000,000 worth of trade in 1921, though 
over half of them had a business of less 
than $100,000. 

The possibilities of service for the people 
and democracy in industry in such vast 
cooperative undertakings is enormous. They 
are laying solid foundations for social con- 
trol of the most basic necessities of life. 


“The next great step forward must be taken 


by the city workers who can easily reduce 
their living costs if they but organize con- 
sumers cooperative stores to distribute the 
food products marketed by the farmers’ co- 
operatives. 


INDUSTRIES” QUITS. 


Members Quit Disgusted, Refusing to Tell Reason; Labor Men Avoid Trap. 


By International Labor News Service. 

Paterson, N. J.—An account of the failure 
and disbanding of the Associated Industries 
of this city is published here by the Pater- 


e son News. 


The Associated Industries of Paterson, 


_ Operating in the heart of the silk district, 
_ -Was organized on similar lines to other or- 


ganizations of the same name in various 
parts of the country, all having for their 
principal purpose antagonism to ‘the trade 
union movement. 

The Paterson News charges in its story 
of the failure of the organizations that the 
promoters attempted to induce union labor 
leaders to “sell out’? the workers in return 
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for fabulous salaries. When this effort fell 
flat the disintegration of the Associated In- 
dustries followed quickly, according to the 
News. 

The failure of the Associated Industries 
of this city is significant nationally for many 
reasons, one of which is that all organiza- 
tions operating under that name have sim- 
ilar purposes and operate in harmony if not 
in actual affiliation. 

Employers, Stung, Quit in Disgust. 

In part, the story published in the Pater- 
son News is as follows: 

“Thoroughly disgusted as a result of the 
attempted improper use of the organization 
some months ago, leading manufacturers of 
the city have withdrawn their support from 
The Associated Industries and the organi- 
zation is therefore now defunct. 

“The manufacturers, believing that they 
had been misled, and refusing to counten- 
ance unfair methods, have generally lost in- 
terest. 

“Members of the erstwhile organization 


refused to reveal the facts behind the dis-, 


integration of the organization. Members 
have been served with notices by Secretary 
Albert L. Wyman that after May 1, just 
passed, the association will cease to func- 
tion. The headquarters in the United Bank 
Building and the employment agency oper- 
ated on Main street have been permanently 
closed and the employes dismissed. 

‘The membership of the association has 
gradually dwindled under the leadership of 
Mr. Wyman, but the announcement that the 
association has ceased to function came as 
a big surprise to silk men throughout the 
city. 


Nobody Willing to Furnish an Alibi. 


“Wfforts to learn what the real reasons 
were for the organization’s demise, were fu- 
tile in so far as securing a statement from 
Secretary Wyman and other leading mem- 
bers was concerned. 

“All, including Wyman, when asked what 
the real cause of the association discontinu- 
ing its activities, said: ‘I have nothing to 
say about the matter.’ 


“The Associated Industries has taken an 
active interest in all strikes and labor trou- 
bles for many years, but of late, the leading 
manufacturers and other employers of this 
section have gradually lost interest in the 
organization. Interest in the association be- 
gan to wane decidedly in June of last year, 
when Wyman is alleged to have engaged the 
services of the Watson Engineering Cor- | 
poration, professional promoters from the 
West, in a scheme to educate the workers 
to sympathize more with the cause of the 
employers. 


Effort to “Hire” Labor Men Fizzles. 


“The plan is said to have failed when the 
promoters approached a few union leaders 
and attempted to hire them at fabulous sal- 
aries to ‘sell out’ the workers by circulating 
their propaganda. 


“A few of the manufacturers, who mis- 
understood the real motives of the plan 
when they first heard of it, dropped out of 
the scheme and the result was that the 
Western promoters left the city with several 
thousand dollars for their efforts. Hach 
employer was to pay them fifty cents a 
week for five weeks for each worker in 
their employ, while the promoters were at 
work in their plants. 


Original Intent to Run Silk Industry. 


“At the time the News exclusively pub- 
lished the story about the Western pro- | 
moters Wyman warned the News not to 
touch it ‘with a ten-foot pole’ as it was very 
dangerous. He was politely tald by the 
editor of the News at that time that advice 
as to how to run a newspaper was not being 
sought from him and the story was pub- 
lished the same day. 


“Since revelation of the alleged effort to : 
employ the Western promoters here, which 


‘many manufacturers sternly repudiated the 


strength of the Employers’ Association has 
greatly weakened until it was controlled 
practically only by machinists employers — 
only and one of that branch was named 
president. The association was originally — 
controlled by silk manufacturers.” 


LABOR FOES NAILED! 


Hurling condemnation at both reaction 
and wild radicalism, W. J. Ghent, veteran 
author and trade unionist, explains the 
causes and the effects of both in one of the 
most remarkable books of the year, entitled 
“The Reds Bring Reaction,” published by 
the Princeton University Press. 


The reactionaries join with the crazy Reds 
in their rejection of democracy, Ghent 
points out. “The Left promises to restore 
democracy in some future imagined millen- 
nium,” the author says, “but only after all 
the disaffected have been starved or bay- 
onnetted into submission; while the Right, 
making no promise for the future, proposes 
only to extract the substance of democracy, 
leaving the form for a popular plaything. 


Though both wings possess to serve the 
cause of mankind, the one seeks an actual . 
slavery, the other a thinly disguised serf- 
dom. Apparent foes, they work together 
against society as a whole; but the win- 
nings, whatever they are, go wholly to the 
Right.” : 

Assailing the revolutionaries, Ghent fares — 
forth at his best. He understands them — 
thoroughly and he launches salvo upon salvo — 
against them.: With pitiless logic and burn- 
ing scorn he tears them to bits and holds — 
the remains up to ridicule. Here are two 
choice paragraphs: 

“Those opulent revolutionaries, radicals — 
and Liberals of the Left (and what scores — 
of them there are!) who know so well how, — 
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while denouncing the capitalist system, to 
extract from it such ample income, move me 
to wonder. In the more legitimate modes 
of income-getting they have all the advan- 
tage. In the literary world the Reds and 
the near-Reds climb to points of vantage 
where the collectivist of sober coloring can 


not hope to follow. Thus intrenched, and 


acting in zealous unison (so long as the 
matter is one of common interest), they are 
able to say what book shall be showered 
with praise, who condemned and what ig- 
nored. In the editorial offices and the pub- 
lishing houses they sit at the receipt of 
manuscripts and say to this, ‘Be thou 
damned!’ In the service of the great jour- 


_ nals—often conspicuously reactionary ones 


—they post o’er land an ocean in ease and 
luxurious comfort. ‘In all this they have 
things pretty much their own way; and their 
occasional denunciations of the capitalits 
system must therefore be taken somewhat 


as a ritual of group technique as well as an 


e 


- expression of inner feeling. 


“As they have all the advantage in the 
more legitimate means, they have, in the 


- more questionable ones, a stark monopoly. 


_ The more extreme the revolutionist, the 


more emancipated he is from those little 


_ superstitions, survivals of a past age, which 
lead to 


self-imposed limitations — which 


- cause one to regard certain gainful activities 


*% 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 


as inconsistent with loyalty to a social ideal. 
“To the emancipated, numberless are the 
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ways of getting on; and what is good for 
one’s self must necessily be good for the 
cause. Many are the modes of bilking the 
insurgent boobery, that unfailing reservoir 
of treasures richer than those of Ormus and 


. India and all the rest of the exhaustless 


East. And then there is. Mr. Hearst. The 
broad and well-beaten pathway leading from 
the tents of the radical intelligentisia to Mr. 
Hearst’s payroll has welcome and manna at 
the end; and the most highly recompensed 
and mostly warmly welcomed are those who 
in past times have most vocally, and for 
the longest periods, denounced Mr. Hearst 
as the sum of all things evil. Mr. Hearst, I 
take it, has small humor, but a pretty wit— 
a wit that expresses itself not in words but 
in picturesque effects. And certainly one 
must travel far to find anything more pic- 
turesque than one of the long-time assailants 
of Mr. Hearst placed high in the hierarchy 
of his forces. ‘The anti-monopolists come 
easiest,’ said Commodore Vanderbilt. Not 
so the anti-Hearstians. They come high; 
for they know they can get the price.’ 

Ghent’s book is of tremendous service 
in laying the blame for the strength of re- 
action where it properly belongs—at the 
door of the wild, revolutionary radicals who 
have drawn their inspiration from the in- 
sanity and barbarity of the soviet dictator- 
ship; fatuous devotees at the shrine of what- 
ever formula has about it the most mystic 
sound and the least horse sense. 


DECEPTION OF DECIMAL FRACTIONS, 


By Levi Stevens Lewis. 


Mr. Albert J. County, statistician of the 
writes: 


“The average freight revenue per ton mile 


declined from nine mills in 1891 to seven 


, and three-tenth mills in 1915” and now, “in 


- order to earn a profit of one cent,” a ton 


of freight must be hauled a distance of 
“more than five miles.” This information 


is wonderful considered in the light of other 
_ well established knowledge. 


When were 


Mr. County should explain. 
And 


the rates so reduced? By whom? 


why? 


One thousand tons of freight hauled 100 
miles at $6 a ton, allowing $600 for cost 


hot transportation, yields $5,400 profit, which 


is five cents and four mills profit per ton 
per mile; twenty-seven cents profit per ton 


for a five mile haul. 


Fifteen hundred tons hauled 100 miles at 
$6- per, ton, allowing $700 for cost of trans- 


_ portation, yields $8,300 profit or eight cents 


and three mills profit per ton per mile, 
hamely, forty-one and one-half cents profit 
_for each ton hauled a distance of five miles. 


And what about “the average” rate (in- 


come) per ton per mile? 


The railroads charge from $9.80 to $97.60 


a ton from Chicago to Omaha, according to 


_ Classification, which is two to twenty cents 


7 
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per, ton per mile. From Cleveland to Chi- 


_ -cago the rate is from two and one-half to 
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twenty cents per ton per mile. These are 
about the ‘‘average rates” collected. A sched- 
ule of rates to and from hundreds of other 
points might be cited but it’s not worth 
while. The “average rate,” figured down 
to fractions of a mill, no man knows; not 
even Mr. County. It appears to be some- 
where between two and twenty cents per ton 
mile; at least ten times as great as Mr. 
County’s unauthenticated word declares it 
to be. 

The people of the United States are taxed 
millions of dollars every year for misin- 
formation concerning “this fundamental 
economic problem in which the prosperity of 
all is involved” yet nevertheless if we don’t 
greatly over-rate the intelligence and pa- 
triotism of the American people they will, 
ere long, insist on knowing, with approxi- 
mate accuracy, the truth concerning railway 
income, railway expense and railway profit. 

The railroad problem will be, as Senator 
Capper has so declared, “the big question” 
before the 68th Congress. 

Notwithstanding all information (misin- 
formation) official or otherwise to the con- 
trary the clear net profits banked by the 
profiteers in control of the great iron public 


“highways, which of right belong to all the 


people of the United States, exceeds twenty- 
five billion dollars every period of twelve 
months. It will probably appear later that 
thirty billions is nearer the mark. 
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HOW TO BRING 


By International Labor News Service. 

Washington, D. C.—The United Mine 
Workers of America, in a statement filed 
with the United States Coal Commission 
through Secretary William Green and Vice- 
President Philip Murray, point out why com- 
plete unionization of the mining industry 
offers the only road to industrial peace in 
that industry. 

Mr. Murray in his statement declared the 
commission “by an aggressive and fearless 
attitude can compose all differences which 
exist in the unorganized mining sections.” 
By guaranteeing the “right of workers to 
organize and bargain collectively,” through 
the United Mine Workers or other union 
systems, he said, miners would achieve ‘“uni- 
formity of wages and working conditions 
and regularity and continuity of employ- 
ment.” 

The union, he added, has no purpose of 
establishing revolutionary or worker con- 
trol of the mines, but does “demand a voice 
in the control of the coal industry.” 

Secretary Green, asserting that strikes 
were constantly encountered in the opera- 
tion of non-union mines, said that “union 
recognition and joint wage agreements pro- 
vide the only way through which the coal 
industry can be stabilized.”’ 

“It may be charged by those opposed to 
union recognition and collective bargaining 
that if the United Mine Workers were com- 
pletely organized they would strike and par- 
alyze the industries of the nation at will,” 
Mr. Green continued. “It must be frankly 
admitted that if this were true it would 


PEACE TO MINES. 


constitute a grave menace to the welfare, 
comfort and happiness of the American 
people. The answer to this is: 


“Wirst—There could be no strike except 
at the termination of a contract period, and 
then only in the event of a failure to agree 
upon a new wage agreement. 


“Second—The moral responsibility of the 
operators and miners would be so great and ° 
solemn that they could not, except in ex- 
treme emergency refuse to agree upon the 
terms and conditions of a fair and reason- 
able wage scale. 


“Human experience shows that responsi- 
bility sobers men so that they seriously con- 
sider their obligations and duties to them- 
selves and their fellow men. They hesitate 
under the weight of such responsibilities to 
incur public displeasure and to fly in the 
face of public opinion. 


“Then back of it all is the powerful ir- 
resistible force of public sentiment. It is 
the court which, after all, compels recogni- © 
tion. No organization or group of men can ~ 
successfully carry out a movement which is 
opposed to public sentiment and vice versa, 
organizations and groups of men are com- | 
pelled to respond to the demand of crystal- | 
lized public opinion in an affirmative way. 

“It is this powerful, compelling, moral 
force which, after all, settles every great 
question affecting the public interest. The 
icevitable result of the working of such a 
plan would be wage agreements for fixed 
periods of time and uninterrupted operation — 
of the coal mines.” 


RAIL LABOR UNIONS OFFER REWARD FOR HARRISON LYNCHERS. 


A. $5,000 reward will be paid by the six- 
teen standard railway labor organizations, 
according to a statement issued at Cleveland 
by Grand Chief Warren §. Stone of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Chairman of the Union Executives’ Associa- 
tion, for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of the parties connected with 
the lynching of E. C. Gregor, a striking shop- 
man on the Missouri & North Arkansas 
Railroad, et Harrison, Arkansas, last Janu- 
ary. This reward is in addition to the $5,- 
000 recently appropriated by the Arkansas 
State Legislature for the same purpose, 


The decision to offer a further bounty 
for the apprehension of the ring-leaders in 
the Harrison murder mob is the result of 
a conference just held in this city between 
the executives of the railway labor organiza- 
tions and a committee representing the 
striking employes on the Missouri & North 
Arkansas Railroad. This committee as- 
serts that the local authorities are taking 
no steps whatever to punish the men re- 


sponsible for this crime, that the reign of 


violence in Harrison still continues so that 
men are assaulted and flogged and driven 
from their homes for expressing sympathy 
for organized labor, and that, in fact, free 


government has ceased to exist in several 
counties of Northern Arkansas. The com- 
mittee brought affidavits showing that even | 
the administration of justice in that section 
has capitulated to mob rule to the extent 
that V. D. Orr and A. Wise, two former em- 
ployes of the M. & N. A. Railroad, have 
actually been thrown into the state peniten- 
tiary with the consent of a federal judge, 
despite proofs of their innocence, when the 
mob commanded that they “confess or be 
killed or burned alive” for alleged destruc- 
tion of railroad property. 


According to Chairman Stone of the Rail-— 
way Labor Union Executives, the proffer 
of this $5,000 reward is prompted not merely — 
by the fact that Gregor was an executive — 
of the Machinists Union, but also because, 
as good citizens, the railway employes de. 
sire to help clean up the disgraceful condi-— 
tion of crime and lawlessness which has 
governed northern Arkansas for the past 
three months. ‘A republican form of gov- — 
ernment in this section of Arkansas,” Mr. 
Stone said, “has been virtually extinguished — 
by the armed mob committees incited by 
the M. & N. A. Railroad. For more than a 
year union labor has been on strike against — 
this railroad because of the imposition of 

& 


a 25 per cent wage cut. The road has en- 
_deavored to maintain operation with in- 
competent employes, with the result that 
_ defective engines have dropped live coals 
on trestles and bridges along the right-of- 
F way with disastrous consequences. For the 

‘alleged burning of one of these bridges a 
mob of armed men, many of them drunk, 
were brought into Harrison last January 
by the M. & N. A. Railroad, and turned 

loose to flog strikers and their friends, run 
them out of town, drive their women and 
' children from their homes, and intimidate 
_ all public officials who dared to oppose shot- 
gun rule. In the midst of this orgy of law- 
lessness, H. C. Gregor, Secretary of the 
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local Machinists Union, a property owner 
and a thirty-second degree Mason, was 
taken from his home and hanged, although 
he was not in the city at the time of the al- 
leged bridge burning. 

“Under threats of death, members of or- 
ganized labor have been compelled to leave. 
Harrison, and are not yet able to return, 
despite our appeals to the Governor of the 
state and the Attorney General of the United 
States for protection. We are offering this 
$5,000 reward in the hopé that we can secure 
some action looking toward the proper pun- 
ishment of the men responsible for the con- 
tinuance of this criminal reign of terror in 
Arkansas.” 


GLENN E. PLUMB’S BOOK “INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY.” 


- Glenn BE. Plumb’s “Industrial Democracy” 
he ‘is the most fascinating writing on any eco- 
- nomic subject we have had from any source 
in 20 years. For matter and for style it 
Sy Diaces the author definitely in the first rank 
of the thinkers and pioneers of economics. 


4 I look to see it stir-greatly the current 
thought. Easily enough it might make great 
history; it has no lack of dynamics to that 
end. All men that knew Mr. Plumb’s work 
_ while he lived, or knew of it, have naturally 
looked with keen interest for the book that 
,: should contain the final expression of his 
theories; but what we have here is some- 
thing much more than this. It is even more 
bY p than the last testament of a man of clear 
intellect and indomitable spir it that gave the 
fk Best of his life to the service of the men that 
toil. It is a complete exposition of a plan 
to bring such men into the possession of 
_ their own, to rescue industry from anarchy 
- and to give us again something to hope for. 
It is one of the best accounts ever written 
of the historical and philosophical basis of 
democracy. And it is a sudden and startling 
lime light turned upon the road to the pit 
along which society has been advancing 
_ since the end of the Great War. 
_ This alone would make it an 
contribution to the debate on the most 
_ absorbing issue of these times. The war 
was the tremendous climax of the long 
_ struggle between irreconcilable conceptions 
* of society, the autocratic and the democratic. 
_In this protracted conflict, Mr. Plumb finds 
_ truly the American Revolution to be the 
earliest significant phase, the French Revo- 
sy ‘lution its next great battle and the recent 
: war the world wide clashing of the two 
forces out of which autocracy emerged 
ri _ battered and beaten. 


invaluable 


Fy 


amount to more than two thousand billion 
dollars. The total annual production in 
those countries is about five hundred billion 
dollars. Annual interest on the debt is more 
than one hundred billion dollars. Besides 
this, industry bears other annual interest 
_ charges, not less than twenty billion dollars. 


The total debts of civilized countries . 


Reviewed by Charles Edward Russell. 


Total annual interest charges, one hundred 
and twenty billion dollars; total annual pro- 
duction, five hundred billion dollars. Al- 
ready the annual interest charges take one- 
fourth of the total production. Every day 
they take more, because the interest charges 
are even now so heavy they cannot be met 
in full and parts of them are always being 
added to the principal. Smash is inevitable 
if we continue the present course. 


But this is not all. The total funded debt 
of the nations is made payable in gold. 
There is less than nine billion dollars of 
gold money in all the world and most of 
this is already in the hands of the agencies 
that hold the debts that must be paid in 
gold. Nearly fourteen times all the gold 
money in the world would be required to pay 
a single year’s interest on the world’s debt 
payable in gold. 

Mr. Plumb is not in the least misled by 
the general misconception about the causes 
of those appalling conditions. 

“The threatened breakdown of modern 
civilization is not the result of the late war. 
Instead, the war itself was the inevitable re- 
sult of economic decay and political disin- 
tegration that have been going on for a hun- 
dred years. This process began in the col- 
lapse of the autocratic political and indus- 
trial institutions that were built upon the 
ruins of feudalism in the period preceding 
the French revolution, which marked the be- 
ginning of a world-wide uprising of the com- 
mon people against all forms of autocratic 
oppression. * * * But autocracy was re- 
established on the basis of wealth through 
the control of natural resources, commerce 
and finance. The pre-war governments were 
dominated by this new interest.” 

The similar salvaging of autocratic wreck- 
age would result in another convulsion, only 
far more terrible, widespread and calamitous. 


‘What, then, is the safeguard against this 
great disaster, and where lies hope? There 
is but one remedy, and it is the sure, firm, 
deliberate and logical working out of a 
feasible plan to apply this remedy that 
makes the final value of the book. At a 
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time when a miserable pessimism has seized 
upon some men that ought to know better 
and a still more miserable cynicism upon 
other men that know nothing at all, we may 
rejoice unfeignedly to come upon a man 
with a vision and a clear message to tell of 
it. The world is not lost and the bottom 
is not out of everything and mankind is 
not going back to the jungle and skin clothes 
again. In this emergency as in so many 
others the sign of rescue is to turn to the 
one enduring source of all real civilization, 
which is the democratic principle, the well- 
spring of progress. 

Autocracy is reaching out to master indus- 
try for autocracy’s own greater profit. In- 
dustry need not be surrendered to the autoc- 
racy that would in the end wreck it and us. 
Industry can be rescued, the debt load can 
be carried, the interest charges can be met 
and the world get again to its feet if we 
will but substitute the common welfare for 
autocratic profits as industry’s avowed 
object. 

This ought to be its real as it is industry’s 
only legitimate and rational purpose, any- 
way. We do not reasonably mine coal, nor 
weave cloth, nor grow wheat that a few 
great fortunes may grow greater, but that 
mankind may be warmed, clothed and fed. 
At present the chief concern of those that 
control and manage industry is to wring 
from it return upon the capital said to be in- 
vested in it. This capital we commonly re- 
gard as consisting only of so much money; 
and we commonly think of the men that 
have placed this money in the stocks of the 
producing enterprise as the only investors 
therein. This is a huge error, The men that 
devote to production the labor of their hands 
and the trained skill of their minds are as 
truly investors as those that put into it so 
much cash. 
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One m&an devotes five years to learning 
how to do well one process in production. 
That is lis capital.. Another devotes fives 
years to saving a handful of money. That 
is his capital. One man’s capital ought to 
be as good as another’s. 


What is needed is to recognize this truth, . 
admit the labor investors to a share in the © 
control of industry and allow them dividends 
like other investors on what they have put. 
into the enterprise. 


And would this meet the world crisis pre-— 
cipitated upon us by the world debt and the 
machinations of world autocrats? 

It would because it would insure produc- 
tive efficiency, which industrial autocracy 
assassinates. Next because it would insure 
industrial peace where autocracy provided 
only strife. And finally because it would 
stop the appalling waste that always at- 
tends upon autocratic control and nullifies 
man’s efforts to make the world’s production 
equal the world’s needs. 


He not only shows that this change ought 
to be made, but shows how it can be, here 
in the United States even under our present 
Constitution and system. The Constitution 
clothes Congress with full power to regulate 
commerce among the states. Mr. Plumb 


-would have Congress use this power to de- 


feat autocracy and make industry demo- 
cratic. 


It is the master work of a most unusual 
mind, a mind by habit penetrative, reason- 
ing. Progressive men everywhere will 
gather from it a new sense of the great 
loss they sustained when Mr. Plumb died, 
while they may be moved to thanks for a 
legacy so remarkable, inspiring and full of 
light. 


United States Public Health Service. 4 
POSTURE IN WOMEN’S WORK. 


The effect on the physique and on the 
health of industrial workers of the monoton- 
ous and rapid repetition hour after hour and 
month after month of movements in them: 
selves light and simple has recently begun 
to challenge the attention of the medical 
profession. Hspecially has it done this since 
this work, so characteristic of modern in- 
dustry, has been more and more monopo- 
lized, unusually on a piece basis, by women 
whose deftness and swiftness have enabled 
them to take possession of occupations 
which did not require much muscular 
strength, 


So far, although conclusive proof is lack- 
ing, the weight of opinion seems to be that 
serious injury may be caused by any work, 
the performance of which requires cramped, 
constrained, or awkward posture. Less gen- 
eral and less positive is the opinion as to 
the effect of the work on the nervous sys- 
tems, especially in women. 

Work that requires bent shoulders and 


dropping of the head compresses the chest 
and interferes with the breathing, and this 
alone leads to many ills. It also forces the 
ribs and all that they inclose down upon 
the abdomen and tends to displace its or-. 
gans. Among other results this pressure 
causes a “folding in” of the wall of the ab-. 
domen along the belt line and the partial 
stoppage of material moving through the 
intestines, and this leads to constipation, 
diarrhea, nervousness, abnormal — fatigue, 
and headaches. 

Work that requires a sideway “slouch” 
crowds the ribs between a low shoulder and 
a high hip on one side and expands them 
on the other side, interfering with the 


' breathing and paving the way for tubercu- 


losis. In girls and women this slouch also 
tends to displace other important organs. 


Such results may be prevented or lessened 
by change of work; for instance a change 
from work that requires stooping forward 
to work that requires reaching upward, or 


that requires a sideways slouch, or that re- 


_ quires no particular attitude. Such a change 


naturally involves a loss in speed, which for 
a time may cause serious money loss to a 


piece worker; but, especially in young girls, 
it will help to prevent ill health and possibly 


deformity. 


Proper chairs are also helpful. For 
instance, as sitting all day at one’s work 


is probably nearly as bad as standing all 


day, a combination of chair and desk (or 
work bench) whose relative heights would 
permit one to work with equal ease whether 


standing or sitting may be advantageous. 


Many types of “proper” chairs have been 
designed; but, naturally, few or none of 


_ them seem to be fitted to all types of work. 


Certain factors seem, however, to be advis- 
able in all chairs. 


All chairs, for instance, that are too high 


- to permit the occupant’s feet to rest firmly 
- on the floor, should be provided with a foot 


rest that would prevent the lower part of the 


legs from dangling and the upper part 


(thighs) from pressing against the edge of 


_ the chair; practically, this means that wom- 
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en should not be called upon to use chairs 
built for men. Rests for the back are also 
extremely helpful in lessening fatigue. ° 


That the constant repetition of a move- 
ment does in time affect the nervous sys- 
tem is more than probable, but how impor- 
tantly it affects it has not been established. 
Anderson, for instance, states that girl after 
girl in a cigarette packing factory was found 
when off duty to be constantly repeating 
the motions she made while at work; and 
insists that such hen conctes should be in- 
vestigated. 


The best preventives so far suggested seem 
to be the daily utilization of the forenoon 
and afternoon rest periods now in vogue 
in most factories either in complete rest o7 
in exercising muscles not used in working 
time. When combined with periodic changes 
in occupation that call for changes in the 
muscles used such utilization should give 
effective help in preventing serious troubles. 

For further information write to the Sur- 
geon General, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C., for Reprint 779: BOARS 
of children. No charge. 


STATES ADVANCE IN SAFEGUARDING HEALTH OF WORKING 
CHILDREN. 


U. S. Department of Labor—Children’s Bureau. 


Twenty-two states now require the phys- 
ical examination of every child applying for 
an employment certificate, according to the 


newly revised edition of a bulletin on 
_ “Physical Standards for Working Children,” 


issued by the U. 8S. Department of Labor 
through the Children’s Bureau. The bul- 
letin contains the recommendations. of a 


' committee of physicians who were appointed 


by the Bureau to prepare a standard form 
for use in examination of children seeking 
to enter employment. 


Since the publication of the first edition 
of the bulletin, two years ago, a consider- 


able number of changes have been made 


Ad 
ny 


' 
a 


2 


- 


- such examinations, 


in the various state laws with reference to 
and the summary of 
legal provisions which it contains has now 
been brought up to date. One state, Vir- 
ginia, is said to have advanced in this re- 


spect to a stage beyond that of the other 


states, in that it now requires the examin- 
ation of every working child at regular in- 


tervals during the years when he is espe- 


cially susceptible to.the strains of industry. 
It should thus be possible to determine 
whether the work at which he is engaged 
is injuring his health or interfering with his 
normal development. In certain other states 
a child must be re-examined when he goes 
from one employer to another, but since he 
may remain with his first employer until 
he passes the certificate age, the bulletin 
points out that this is not so adequate a 
provision as the new Virginia law. 


In addition to the 22 states requiring a 
physical examination for every child before 
an employment certificate is first granted, 
8 others and the Distirct of Columbia allow 
the certificate-issuing officer to require an 
examination when he is in doubt as to the 
child’s physical fitness, but many officers, 
it is said, do not realize the importance of 
this phase of their work. In 18 states there 
is still no legal provision of any kind for 
examination, even when a child first enters 
employment. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION. 


Address by President Gompers to Workers’ Education Bureau Convention New York City, 


April 


First let me express my very keen regret 
that I can not be present at this convention 
of the Workers’ Education Bureau of Ameri- 
ca. I regard the work of this bureau as of 
unsual and lasting importance. The prog- 
ress thus far made, in spite of the obstacle 
of inadequate financing, has been gratifying 
and encouraging. Hhe progress made is 


14, 1923 


due, of course; to the devotion of those who 
are actively conducting the work; and it is 
due also to the real thirst of our ‘people for 
knowledge. 

There may come a time, we know not how 
soon, when special efforts such as this to 
provide adult workers’ education may not 
be necessary. We all look to our tomorrows, 


J 
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some with one dream, some with another; 
but we all look for something better, for 
something more adequate ana satisfying. 
Today we must do our best in practical af- 
fairs to make sure that our tomorrow 
comes, to make sure that we are worthy of 
its coming. 

Knowledge is one of the most potent 
sources of power in all the world. Knowl- 
edge leads everywhere. Knowledge breaks 
down all obstacles. Those who know the 
facts of history and the facts of our time 
are the ones best fitted to cope with the 
great problems that confront us. Those 
who do not know must either be taught to 
know, or they must be carried along in the 
march of progress by those who: do know. 


It is only knowledge that leads us forward. 


I would urge our whole movement to take 
a deeper interest in this effort to make 
available to wage-earners something of the 
opportunities of -edueation. It is true our 
effort thus far is somewhat weak and falter- 
ing. It is far from adequate. It is just:a 
beginning. But if it is a sound beginning, 
a sure and true foundation, we may look 
upon the achievement with something of 
pride and we may look to the future with 
something of confidence and hope. 


It is not necessary to say anything 
derogatory to our established institutions of 


learning, either those conducted by the state | 


or those privately endowed. Some of them 
provide education with a bias; some of them 
ignore many of the most vital forces of life. 


But in the main, we have the best public 
educational system in the world and we are 
justly and fairly proud of it and of its re- 
sults. ; 


Conditions, however, have made it impos- 
sible for thousands upon thousands of adult 
workers to avail themselves of educational 
facilities. It is to them that our work is 
properly directed. We must reach those 
who were unable in their youth to acquire 
that education that they now need. We are 
in conflict with no established schools or 
colleges. We supplement them. We want 
to do what they did not have the oppor- 
tunity to do; to do for those who could not 
attend them but who now want and must 
have education. We seek to help those 
wage-earners who were penalized because 
they were poor, who were denied education 
because they could not go where education 
awaited them. 


We have a noble mission. The Workers’ 
Education Bureau has much work to per- 
form. May it grow and serve; may it open 
the. gates of knowledge for the masses. 


To those who have given of their time I 
may be permitted to extend a word of per- 
sonal felicitation. They have enjoyed their 
work, for work of love is always enjoyed. 
But I want them to know that our movement 
is grateful and that I am grateful. 


May our undertaking go forward along 
sound, rational lines, to a year of increased 
importance and activity. 


RE-INVESTMENT OF VICTORY NOTE PROCEEDS EASILY SOLVED. 


The problem many of our citizens are now 
pondering is how to keep the proceeds just 
received from their maturing Victory Notes 
at work in as satisfactory a manner as was 
afforded by their original investment. 


The government has sounded many warn- 
ings to the people against investing money 
without careful investigation and is reiter- 
ating its advice now. The same old sharpers 
and swindlers are trying to cash in on as 
much of the Victory Note proceeds as possi- 
ble. 


Absolute protection for Victory Note 
funds will be guaranteed and satisfaction as- 
sured if such money is re-invested in United 
States Treasury Savings Certificates. In- 


vestment in the Certificates up to $5,000 of 
any annual series, may be made by any in- ~ 
dividual. i; 

Treasury Savings Certificates are issued 
in denominations of $1,000, $100 and $25, 
which are sold on a discount basis at prices 
of $820, $32, and $20.50 respectively. They 
run for five years but are redeemable on 
demand with interest. 


Victory Note holders who wish to con- 
tinue their safe and sound investment with 
the government will find these Certificates 
on sale at their local Post Offices, where 
they may obtain descriptive leaflets or have 
the advantageous features of the securities 
explained to them by the Postmaster. 


TRENDS IN INDUSTRY. 


Monthly Comment on Business Conditions. 
By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C—Remarkable industrial 
progress during the last month or two has 
been accompanied by gratifying wage in- 
creases. 

All industrial trends are upward. Com- 
modity prices increase and continue crea- 
tion of a situation for which high wages 
effer the only remedy. High production 
rates are noted everywhere. 

If wage rates commensurate with com- 


modity prices and production rates can be 


maintained there is no reason why there ~ 


should not be long continued prosperity. 

WAGES.—On May 16 the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor reported increases in rates 
of wages in more than 800 establishments, 
covering 43 industries. The leading indus- 
tries in this respect were foundries, and ma- 
chine shops, cotton goods, brick, furniture, 
paper, sawmills, and iron and steel. The 
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wage increase movement started in April in 
_the woolen and cotton mills of New Eng- 


wages in order to hold their employes. 


land where employers had maintained 
wages far below that required for a decent 
standard of living. The steel mills and the 
meat packing industries, which had been 
most prominent among autocratic employ- 


-ers to take advantage of the industrial de- 


pression to force down wages below the 
general level, were then forced to raise 
The 


; pulp and paper mills joined the movement. 
_ Transportation, to some extent, followed. 
_ Employes in the lower wage levels in in- 


dustry benefited most. Average weekly 


_ @arnings in the 43 industries reported by 


the Department of Labor were $25.77 dur- 


_ ing April, as compared to $25.54 in March 
and $24.83 in February. 


COST OF LIVING—If commodity prices 


_ were maintained at present levels, increased 


4 


ae 


bring increased wages. 
_ are advancing a trifle faster than com- 
_modity prices. 
_ modity prices is due to inflation and not 


welfare 
readiness to grant injunctions against labor 


- Labor. 
- for me here. 


hae 
He! 
i ‘% 


production would eventually and inevitably 
At present wages 


Much of the increase in com- 
to increased values or increased costs. The 


manipulation of sugar prices is an outstand- 
ing illustration of the process of inflation. 


_ Metal prices were bound to increase be- 
_ cause few mines could produce with profit 
at former low prices. 
_ copper, for instance, results in increased 


The rising price of 


COURTS SERVE 
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employment for copper miners, many of 
whom had been without employment for a 
long time. Concerning the increased price 
of clothing, many retailers are boosting 
prices, not on the basis of wholesale costs, 
but on rumors that future prices will be 
higher. This is pure speculation. 


PRODUCTION.—April and May have seen 
a continuance of the high production records 
established during March in iron, steel, au- 
tomobile, textile, building, mining, and trans- 
portation industries. The soundness of the 
present industrial situation is demonstrated 
among other things, by the fact that com- 
modities produced have been moving stead- 
ily into trade and no large stocks are held 
for speculation. In other words we have a 
boom-time volume of trade and credit with- 
out inflation and, so far, with a minimum 
amount of speculation. 


EMPLOYMENT.—There is not much talk 
of unemployment at present but much talk 
of labor shortages. As a matter of fact 
labor shortages, so-called, exist mainly in 
industries that are trying to maintain for- 
mer low wage levels. New industrial es- 
tablishments are installing labor saving ma- 
chinery that enables them to pay higher 
wages and still hold production costs down. 
This kind of industrial competition on the 
part of new establishments is feared by old 
line plants that are trying to protect their 
profits by forcing down immigration bars. 


THE EMPLOYERS. 


By John R. Ford, Justice, New York State Supreme Court. 


Our New York courts have not been be- 
hind the Federal courts in declaring public 
laws unconstitutional and their 


organizations recently called forth special 


mention and denunciation from the national 


convention of the American Federation of 
I shall let Theodore Roosevelt speak 
In his Lincoln Day speech in 
1913 he said: 

“In this State of New York, for instance, 


there have been many well-meaning judges 


who, in certain cases, usually affecting la- 


bor, have rendered decisions which were 


wholly improper, wholly reactionary and 
fraught with the gravest injustice to those 
classes of the community standing most in 


_ need of justice.” 


Colonel Roosevelt mentioned particularly 
the tenement house cigar-factory decision, 


the bakeshop decision, the workman’s com- 


pensation act decision and the eight-hour 
law decision, all of which, held unconsti- 
tutional acts of the legislature, were passed 
in the interest of the working people. 


All that I have said is but a fleeting 
glance at this tendency of the courts to back 
the employer against the employe, to serve 
the rich rather than the poor, to espouse 
the cause of the mighty instead of the weak 
and lowly. Volumes might be written with- 
out exhausting the subject. 


i : : 
a: 


This arrogation of sovereign power by 
the courts—the power to make laws which 
fit their individual political and economic 
views and predilections—without responsi- 
bility to the people bound by those laws, is 
a growing danger to our democracy. Its 
beginning was timid and its progress slow. 
But the expression of personal views by 
the judges, wholly irrelevant to the ques- 
tions before them, were seized upon in sub- 
sequent cases as precedents upon which to 
base decisions still further advanced toward 
judicial autocracy. Little by little this 
process of usurpation has gone on till now 
we find the courts boldly proclaiming the 
right to say what shall and shall not be 
law regardless of the legislature or the will 
of the people. They contemptuously allude 
to popular sentiment as “public clamor” and 
pride themselves upon their courage in de- 
fying it. And why? Because the people 
themselves have so long permitted them: to 
do so without effective protest. 


The Reactionary Judge Must. Go. 


We must find a way to get rid of the 
reactionary judge—the servant of plutoe- 
racy. I can think of no more effective rem- 
edy than that advocated by Theodore Roose- 
velt,—the recall of judges under such safe- 
guards as will prevent too hasty or incon- 
siderate action. ° 
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Roosevelt’s own language in his Lincoln 
Day speech of 1913 was: 


“My own preference would be to have 


judges elected or appointed for an indefinite 
term or during good behavior, but subject to 
recall by popular vote every two years, 
which gystem, in its essentials would be like 
that which has actually, although not nom- 
inally, obtained in Vermont, except that it 
would substitute popular vote for legisla- 
tive action.” 


In the same speech speaking of the power 
exercised by the courts to declare acts of 
Congress unconstitutional Roosevelt’ de- 
clared: 


“Marshall performed a great and needed 
service, one of the greatest gervices any 
statesman ever performed, when in a pe- 
riod of national weakness he put the Su- 
preme Court behind the national ideal. But 
such a practive as he inaugurated could be 
maintained permanently only if it was ex- 
ercised with the greatest moderation. For 
over half a century it was thus exercised. 
But under the strain of what I must call 
class pressure, the pressure of the privileged 
classes, this power has during the past fifty 
years come to be exercised in utterly reck- 
less fashion. The result has been in a la- 
mentably large number of cases to make 
the courts the bulwarks of special privilege 
against justice.’ 


The class pressure in earlier times to 
Which the courts bowed was that of the 
slave holding interests. To their influence 
the infamous Dred Scott decision was at- 
tributed. Indeed Lincoln charged that the 
decision was part of a conspiracy between 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
two Presidents of the United States and a 
certain United States Senator. At that time 
the Supreme Court was the same learned, 
dignified and august body which we have 
today and its decrees were then as now com- 
monly received ‘almost as reverentially as 
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the children of Israel received the Ten Com- 
mandments from the Lord on Mount Sinai. 


The Dred Scott decision was rendered in 


1857 and Lincoln declared: 


“Somebody has to reverse that decision 


since it was made, and we mean to reverse 
it, and we mean to do it peaceably.” 


That statement was taken up and made 
much of by his adversaries and he was ac- 


cused of undermining the authority of the — 


courts and inciting to lawlessness by his 


criticisms. Said his chief critic: 


“He tells you that he does not like the 
Dred Scott decision. Suppose he does not, 


how is he going to help himself? He says — 


that he will reverse it. How will he reverse 
it? * * * The Dred Scott decision was pro- 
nounced by the highest tribunal on earth. 
From that decision there is no appeal this 
side of heaven.” 


Well, the Dred Scott decision was re- 
versed, not peaceably as Lincoln fondly 
hoped, but through the utter destruction of 


the unrighteous system which it was de- 


signed to buttress and perpetuate. 


Not through an appeal to Heaven but by 
the might of an aroused people through four 


years of civil war crowned by Lincoln’s — 


own martyrdom was the infamous judgment 


nullified. 
Let those who stubbornly persist in their 


blind opposition to peaceable means of curb- 


ing the power of the courts to subordinate 
human rights to property rights—to put 
the dollar above the man—and establish the 
ruthless rule of the money kings over the 
people, take warning. For as Lincoln de 
clared, “The people of these United States 
are the rightful masters both of Congress 
and the courts, not to overthrow the consti- 
tution, but to overthrow the men who per- 
vert the constitution.” 


APPARENTLY FIGURES DO LIE SOMETIMES. 


By Levi Stevens Lewis. 


The charter of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company was granted April 13, 1846. 


As I write these lines a booklet pertain- 
ing to the first 70 years’ history of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company ‘““PRINTED FOR 
PRIVATE CIRCULATION BY STRONG 
_STURGIS & COMPANY, OF NEW YORK,” 
lies before me. ae 


Like other literature printed by those in 
control of the highways of the United States, 
this booklet is well calculated to deceive. 
For instance: speaking of the transporta- 
tion business in general, it declares that “‘if 
private capital shall CONTINUE to be at- 
tracted into railroad enterprise, the rail- 
roads must be PERMITTED to earn rev- 
enues which will pay a satisfactory return. 
Otherwise capital will go into other forms 
of investment. 


Considering THE INDISPUTABLE FACT 
that ‘“‘capital” has been “permitted” to real- 
ize from the business of steam transporta- 
tion considerably more than 100 per cent 
profit per annum, it becomes pertinent to 
enquire what “other forms of investment” 
promise returns more “satisfactory.” 


The booklet referred to is dated April 13, 
1916. Of course it is impossible to learn 
from it exactly how much the profit of the 


Pennsylvania is at present, or has been in 
the past, but abundant evidence is at hand 
that it has been so great, that it should be, 
at least, quite “satisfactory.” 

Just two quotations from the aforesaid 
remarkable booklet “printed for private cir- 
culation.” i 
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“Pennsylvania stock is not a speculation 
—it is an investment. A story is told to il- 
lustrate this point. A wealthy old man lay 
dying and he called his sons and divided 
among them his various stocks and bonds. 
It was noticed however that he tucked a 
bundle of Pennsylvania shares under his pil- 
low, and those gathered about him asked 
what he meant to do with these shares. 
‘Keep them, my boys,’ he replied, ‘‘Pennsyl- 
vania shares are negotiable everywhere.’ ’”’ 


Speaking of the profits for 1915 the book- 
let declares that “Thus the income for the 
year (after interest amounting to $41,972,- 
713 and $26,604,931 in dividends, had been 
banked by (‘the owners’) was sufficient to 
pay interest on the funded obligations near- 
ly three times over.” 


“In the three calendar years 1914-1916, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad taking into ac- 
count every affiliated company both east 
and west of Pittsburgh, operated UPWARD 
of nine million trains carrying both freight 
and passengers; two-fifths of which were 
passenger trains and three-fifths freight 
trains,’ and “its ponderous locomotives 
haul, not infrequently, 80 to 100 loaded ears 
to the train; cars that carry 55 tons of coal, 
1,000 bushels of grain or 80,000 pounds of 
merchandise. In this period 553,890,063 pas- 
sengers, equal to five and one-half times the 
population of the United States, were car- 
ried a total distance of approximately FIF- 
TEEN BILLION MILES or 150 times the 
distance from the earth to the moon.” 


Since 1916 the increase of traffic over all 
the lines of the Pennsylvania system has 
been enormous as ‘usual. Recently the cor- 
poration has boasted that NOW it requires 
130,000 trains every 30 days to handle its 

ever increasing passenger traffic which in- 


dicates that nearly or quite FOUR MILLION 
TRAINS A YEAR are necessary at the pres- 
ent time to handle the tremendous business 
carried on in the twelve states in which 
the tracks of the Pennsylvania lay and 
where 50 million people are domiciled. 

The writer has prepared for publication a 
safe and conservative calculation, too much 
in detail however for space at command on 
this occasion, indicating that the profits of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company from 
ONLY ONE SOURCE OF REVENUE, name- 
ly, the freight traffic, exceeds 100 million 
dollars every 30 days, or more than ONE 
BILLION AND TWO HUNDRED MILLION 
dollars in twelve months. 

Nevertheless, official reports tell a very 
different story. 

In 1920, the latest year for which com- 
plete reports are accessible to the public, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company REPORTS 
A HEAVY LOSS from its “rail operations.” 

With a net income in 1915 sufficient to 
pay “interest on its funded indebtedness 
nearly three times over’’—scores of millions 
of profit; with the natural never-failing in- 
crease in the volume of traffic, the increase 
accrued in five years; with an increase of 
fifty per cent in passenger rates in 1918 and 
a very generous advance in freight rates in 
1920, which latter year was ‘‘the peak year’’ 
of railway revenue up to that time (revenue 
from rail operations) regardless of all this, 
the Pennsylvania REPORTS OFFICIALLY 
that its transportation revenue FOR THE 
FIRST TIME IN ITS 77 YEARS OF COR- 
PORATE EXISTENCE, was LESS in 1920 
than its taxes and expense of operation— 
and less by the very considerable sum of 
THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS. 

What can be the explanation? 

Do figures really lie sometimes? 


WHY BABIES DIE IN GARY, STEEL TRUST TOWN, REVEALED IN 
REPORT. 


By International Labor News Service. 


ein pion, D. C.—Cause and effect in 
the death of babies is revealed in a report 
on infant mortality in Gary, Ind., steel town 


par excellence, just made by the Children’s | 


Bureau of the: Department of Labor. 


This report shows in terms of babies’ 
lives how funerals increase when wages go 
down and how rising wages make life safer 
for the little ones. 


Gary has an infant mortality rate running 
far above the average rate of the registra- 
tion area, a condition for which the steel 
trust appears directly responsible. Two 
factors clinch this responsibility: 


1—The steel trust wage policy. 


2—The steel trust immigration and em- 
ployment policy, under which an effort is 
made always to operate with foreign-born 
workers. 

“A decline in the infant mortality rate 
with a rise in the earnings of the chief 
breadwinner in the family was again dem- 


onstrated in this study,” says the report. 
“When the chief breadwinners’ earnings 
were under $1,050 a year, the infant mor- 
tality rate was 137.8; when chief bread- 
winners’ earnings reached or exceeded $1,- 
850 per annum, the infant mortality rate 
fell to 89.4; among babies to native white 
mothers when earnings were in the high- 
est group, the mortality rate sank to 60. 
Over one-third of the babies of foreign-born 
mothers, and only one-tenth of those of na- 
tive white mothers, had chief breadwinners 
in the lowest earnings group; somewhat 
more than one-fourth of those of native 
white, and somewhat less than one-twelfth- 
of those of foreign-born mothers, had chief 
breadwinners whose annual earnings at least 
equaled $1,850. From the point of view of 
infant welfare, low family income is impor- 
tant because of other unfavorable factors— 
ignorance, poor housing, and inability to 
purchase medical and nursing service—with 
which it tends to be associated.” 
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As to the death rate among babies in Gary, 
the report says: 


“Among 1,353 babies born alive 169 deaths 
under 1 year of age occurred, and the re- 
sulting infant mortality rate was 124.9. Four- 
tenths of the deaths were attributed to gas- 
tric and intestinal diseases; one-fifth to 
causes connected with early infancy; and 
one-sixth to respiratory diseases. Gary’s 
infant mortality rate from gastric and in- 
testinal diseases, 50.3, was ‘almost double 
the corresponding rate for the birth-regis- 
tration area. 


“Loss from causes connected with early 
infancy gave Gary a specific infant mor- 
tality rate (25) half as large as the one 
from gastric and intestinal diseases, and 
somewhat less than the rate in the birth- 
registration area. 

“The infant mortality rate from respira- 
tory diseases in Gary was 19.9; from the 
group of ‘other communicable diseases’ it 
was 11.1. These rates were both higher 
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than the corresponding rates, 15.9 and 8.9, 
in the birth-registration area. 


“Of the births in Gary in 1916, 71 per cent 
were to foreign-born mothers. The princi- 
pal nationalities were the Polish with 19.7 
per cent, the Serbian and Croatian with 
11.6 per cent, and the Slovak with 9.7 per 
cent. The infant mortality rate among 
babies of native white mothers was 96.6 and 
among | infants of foreign-born mothers, 
132-0, 
highest rate, 148.3. The mortality rate from 
gastric and intestinal diseases among the 
infants of foreign-born mothers was 2% 
times as high as among those of native 
white mothers and the rate from respiratory 
diseases was slightly higher; the rate for 
‘other communicable diseases’ was identical 
in the two groups, while the rates from mal- 
formations and from early infancy were 
considerably lower among the infants of 
foreign-born than among those of native 
white mothers.” 


Compilation of Labor News 


TRADE UNIONISM CANNOT JUGGLE OR IGNORE ITS PRECEPTS. 


The executive council of the A. F. of L. 
has called on the Seattle central labor coun- 
cil to “‘repudiate its approval of the soviet 
dictatorship and the principle of commu- 
nism’ and to otherwise comport itself in 
accordance with the constitution, principles, 
and policies of the A. F. of L. 


These conditions are the price for con- 
tinuous affiliation with the A. F. of L. and 
follow repeated complaints from trade un- 
ionists of that city who insist on a trade 
union central body. 


The executive council took similar action 
in the case of the Minneapolis trades and 
labor assembly, which acceded to the coun- 
cil’s demand. 

To say that trade unionism can be recon- 
ciled with autocracy, whether it be commu- 
nism or Garyism, is to exhibit unusual ig- 
norance. 

In his own circle the communist who thor- 
oughly understands his lesson will acknowl- 
edge that there is nothing in common be- 
tween unions and dreams. 


He jeers at democracy and talks of the 
“mob”? when he and his kind privately re- 
fer to the people as a whole. He insists that 
the workers must be led, and he intends to 
do the leading. 


When he talks to trade unionists, how- 
ever, he affects a most weeping interest in 
the workers’ welfare. 


That he believes in autocracy, as does 
Mussolini, Judge Gary, and ex-Kaiser Bill 
is “indicated by this statement, printed in 
the first issue (March, 1922) of the Labor 
Herald, official organ of the communist 
Trade Union Educational league: 


* * * “the fate of all labor organizations 
in every country depends primarily upon 
the activities of a minute minority of clear- 
sighted, enthusiastic militants scattered 
throughout the great organized masses of 
sluggish workers. : 

“These live spirits are. the natural head 
of the working class, the driving force of 
the labor movement. : 

“They are the only ones who’ really under- 
stand what the labor struggle means, and 
who have practical plans for its prosecu- 
tion.” 

The above is not intended, of course, for 
the eye of trade unionists, who are expected 
to raise money, buy literature, and furnish 
audiences for fancy pictures of a werld to 
come. 

Against this unusually frank statement, 
that every communist, I. W. W., one big 
unionite, and other revolutionist accepts, is 
the trade union idea of educating the work- 
ers and going only as far and as fast at 
any one time as the workers will permit. 

The trade unions place all power in the 
membership. 

The revolutionists have a different pol- 
icy, which is rarely referred to by them. 
They accept the autocratic ideal. They be- 
lieve in rulership from above, and contemp- 
tuously refer to the ‘the great organized 
masses of sluggish workers” who must be 
led by the “clear-sighted minority.” 

And they mean themselves, of course, 
when they talk of a ‘“clear-sighted minor- 
ity.? 

The trade union theory gives all power 
to the workers while the other secretly ex- 
presses contempt for the workers, whom 


The babies of Polish mothers had the 
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they would publicly soothe by their soapy 
| phrases. 

* It is as impossible to compromise these 
two theories as it is to mix oil and water. 
There is no place in the trade union move- 
ment for revolutionists.: 

__ They are not interested in improving the 
workers’ conditions. Their object is to over- 
throw society and establish a “dictatorship 
of the poletariat.” By-this they mean ruler- 
ship by the ‘“clear-sighted minority” over 
“the great organized masses of sluggish 
workers,” . 

Their one big union and their industrial 
and amalgamation schemes are not intended 
for industrial purposes, but for political pur- 
/ poses—to be the ground work for their revo- 
lution. 


STEEL TRUST AGENTS PROVEN BOOT- 
LEGGERS. 


Gary, Ind.—Convicted of bootlegging and 
graft, Clyde Hunter, *ex-county prosecutor, 
and Lewis A. Barnes, ex-sheriff, have been 
fined $1,000 and costs and sentenced to one 
year in the Atlanta penitentiary. They held 
office during the nation-wide steel strike, 
when private gunmen and city police shot 
into a crowd of Standard steel car company 
strikers in this city, killing four and wound- 
ing 20 others. Hunter made no attempt to 
prosecute the murderers and Sheriff Barnes 
permitted the gunmen to have the freedom 
of the city. It was common talk at that 
time that the steel trust and the Mellon 
banking interests, which controlled the com- 
pany, controlled these recreant officials. 

The murder cases have been dragging 
along ever since, and when Dwight M. Kin- 
der succeeded Hunter it was hoped justice 
would be done. Kinder retained as his as- 
Sistant, one Thomas, who served under the 
former prosecutor, and who was decidedly 
friendly to Standard steel interests. 

The rumors of scandal, graft and _ boot- 
legging in this city reached the ears of fed- 
eral agents who put out a drag net and 
caught 51 alleged violators of the federal 
liquor laws. All were indicted by the fed- 
eral grand jury. Five pleaded guilty, includ- 
ing Hunter, Barnes and Kinder. When they 
were sentenced to Atlanta and also fined 
$1,000 the latter wept. His assistant, Thom- 
as, has resigned. 

The convictions have swept from coun- 
ty office every one who was in power when 
_ the strikers were murdered. Another ef- 
fort will now be made to prosecute the gun- 
men. 


STANDARD OIL CURBED. 

New Orleans—The Louisiana public serv- 
ice commission has slashed more than $9,- 
000,000 from the valuation that the Stand- 
ard oil company of Louisiana placed on its 
pipe line system. 

The commission recently ordered that 
pipe line companies should be divorced from 
producing companies, as the former are 
common carriers. Prior to this order the 
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commission had declared that Standard oil 
of Louisiana had used its pipe lines in 
“freezing out” independents and obtaining a 
monopoly over production, transportation, 
storage, refining markets, distribution, and 
prices. -Complying with the order, the oil 
company created a separate corporation, the 
Standard pipe line company, and transfer- 
red to it all of its Louisiana pipe lines for 
$21,620,180. The commission blocked this 
scheme to sell to “insiders” at an inflated 
value by ordering that the amount be re- 
duced to $12,500,000. 


BUSINESS MEN PLEAD FOR THUG’S 
RELEASE, 

St. Paul, Minn.—The citizens’ alliance is 
making a pussyfoot campaign to secure the 
release of Fred A. Hurst, gun man, who is 
serving a sentence in the state penitentiary 
for an assault two years ago on a high- 
school principal in this city. The thug mis- 
took his victim for John Klaus, organizer 
of the Typographical union. 

It is stated that the citizens’ alliance is 
paying Hurst $100 a week that he received 
when beating up citizens. 

Hurst was tried and sentenced in District 
Judge Catlin’s court. That jurist was de- 
feated at the next election, and now a semi- 
official spokesman for the citizens’ alliance 
makes this statement: 

“In spite of the fact that notice was served 
on him to lay off the guilty party he (Judge 
Catlin) did exactly what his conscience told 
him to do—and thereby lost some votes.” 


BOSSES USE BLACKLIST TO FIGHT 
- TRADE UNIONS. 

San Francisco—The prosecution of build- 
ing material men who maintained a blacklist 
against employers who recognized trade 
unions has revealed that the industrial as- 
sociation raised large sums among business 
men to crush unionism and the material 
men refused to sell to union contractors. 
The anti-unionists called this system the 
‘““American plan.” 

Detectives in the employ of the associa- 
tion followed deliveries to see that no em- 
ployer friendly to the building unions se- 
cured material. 

Anton Lettich, plumbing contractor who 
instituted proceedings against the anti- 
unionists, failed to secure material, though 
he offered cash payments. He was forced 
to buy in Los Angeles where he was blocked 
by the industrial association. He then 
bought supplies at Sacramento. 


HIGH COURTS SCORED; USURPS ITS 
POWER. 

Washington—The supreme court was un- 
sparingly criticised At a conference called 
by the national women’s trade union league 
to consider the supreme court’s annulment . 
of the District of Columbia women’s mini- 
mum wage law. 

President Gompers declared that it is the 
purpose of the American Federation of La- 
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bor to see that the will of the people, as ex- 
pressed by their ballot, shall be the law of 
the land. He said the greatest wrong in 
the supreme court’s decision was the denial 
of the principle congress inserted in the 
Clayton law, that labor is not a commodity 
nor an article of commerce. The court ig- 
nored this declaration, said President Gom- 
pers, and likened women’s labor to the sell- 
ing of a shin bone for soup. The trade un- 
ionist said the supreme court of the United 
States is “an autocratic and dominating 
agency of our government,’ and he urged 
that its usurpation be ended by amendment 
to the constitution or by other congressional 
action. 

Other speakers included A. F. of L. Vice 
President Woll, Dr. John A. Ryan, of the 
social action department, national Catholic 
welfare council; President Maud Swartz of 
the National women’s trade union league, 
and Miss Mary Anderson, director of the 
Federal women’s bureau. 

It was reported that since the women’s 
wage law has been annulled, wages of women 
have been reduced by hotels and department 
stores. 


FAVOR INJUNCTION CHECK. 

Springfield, Ill—The house committee on 
judiciary of the state legislature has re- 
ported favorably a bill intended to check 
the issuance of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes. The bill is designed to define the 
status of labor as distinct from property; to 
assert the right of workers to organize; to 
declare the normal activities of such organi- 
zations to be lawful; to affirm the right to 
quit work singly or collectively, and to pro- 
hibit the improper use of injunctions and 
other proclamations during industrial dis- 
putes. 

The first section of the bill declares that 
“the labor of a human being is an attribute 
of life, and is not property.” 

After defining what acts are legal during 
a strike, section 4 of the bill provides: : 


“No court, tribunal, judge, nor any officer 
or official of this state shall, by any process, 
order, injunction, restraining order, decree 
or proclamation, abridge or interfere with 
any of the rights or acts herein declared to 
be lawful or which are otherwise so.” 


EDITOR “KIDS” JUDGE WHO THINKS 
HE’S KING. 

Memphis, Tenn.—Federal Judge Ross has 
fined G. V. Sanders, editor of the Memphis 
Press, $300 and costs for contempt of court. 

The charge is based on an editorial writ- 
ten by Sanders, last September, entitled “The 
King Forbids.” It infuriated Judge Ross, 
who had _ previously issued injunctions 
against shop men, at the request of the 
’*Frisco and the Illinois Central railroads. 

Sanders was cited for contempt by Judge 
Ross on September 18 last and was tried 
October 16. The court said the newspaper 
man’s purpose was “to make fun of the court 
and to hold the court and its fiats up to 
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public scorn and ridicule.” 

Since last October Judge Ross has had. 
the case under advisement. At that time 
the case was discussed generally through- 
out the country and it has evidently been 
the purpose of the court to let this senti-. 
ment subside before he took final action. 

Attorneys for Editor Sanders have given 
notice of appeal against this kingly attempt 
of a federal judge to act as censor over a 
newspaper. 

Prior to the citation of Sanders, Judge 
Ross sentenced Jacob Cohen, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Memphis Labor Review, to 
six months in jail and pay a fine of $1,000 
on a charge of contempt of court. 

The labor editor had referred to strike- 
breakers as “scabs,” and Judge Ross held 
that this is provocative of disorder. This 
case has also been appealed. 


HEAD OF ALLEN’S COURT ECHOES 
RAILROAD’S PLEA. 

Topeka, Kan.—Governor Davis asked the 
“can’t strike” court to inquire into the lock- 
out of railroad shopmen, and Judge Me- 
Dermott, head of the court, handed in a re- 
port that sounds like a railroad manager’s 
speech. 

The judge was less interested in providing 
service for the public than pleading for the 
railroads. He assured the governor that “if 
shop men who left the Rock Island lines 
last July on strike wish to go back to work, 
they will have to go back as new men.” 

This song of the railroad managers has 
affected the judge, who is usimg his office 
to “square’”’ the anti-union policy of rail- 
roads in this state. 


LOCKOUT IS COSTLY. : 

New York—The Norfolk & Western rail- 
road report for the first quarter is additional 
testimony on the price that transportation 
systems are paying in their effort to smash 
the shop men’s unions. 

The Norfolk & Western shows an increase 
of 22 per cent in expenditures for transpor- 
tation and equipment maintenance. Wall 
Street states that this is “excessive,” in 
view of the 8 per cent increase in gross 
revenues over 1922. 


FAVOR PHONEY UNION. 
Charlotte, N. C.—Textile mill owners in 
this section welcome with open arms officers 
of the Amalgamated textile union, a group 
of seceders from the bona fide United Tex- 
tile Workers of America. 
The regular trade union is being fought 
by the bosses, but’ the phoney brand of 
unionism is being wined and dined. 


U. S. COAL STATISTICS MINIMIZE 
‘ STRIKES. 
Washington—Attorneys for coal owners 
continue their public statements to the 
United States coal commission without the 
slightest regard for accuracy. The purpose, 
of course, is to create the impression in 
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the minds of members of the commission, 

-as well as the public’s, that because organ- 

» ized miners insist on the right to strike, 
this is the cause of all mine troubles. 


This strategy of the coal attorneys will 
- fail because it is not based on facts. 
Figures issued by the United States geo- 
logical survey show that for 20 years strikes 
were responsible for but one-tenth of the 
‘shutdowns in mines. This statement was 
issued February 4, 1922. The figures in- 
clude 1900 to 1919, and afford a basis for 
an honest investigation to ascertain what 
effect strikes have on the coal industry. 


The geological survey says that in the 
20-year period coal owners reported a total 
loss of 124,747,199 man-days through strikes, 
but the loss attributable to other causes was 


-1,053,576,000 man-days, or eight and a half — 


times as great as the strike loss. 

“To put it another way,’ says the geo- 
logical survey, “in two decades American 
coal miners lost one and a sixth billion 
working days, of which 10.5 per cent was 
ascribable to strikes, and 89.5 per cent to 
other causes, chief of which are no market, 
car shortage and mine disability.” 
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MONEY IS THROWN AWAY BY U. S. 


SHIPPING BOARD. 


Washington—Protest against sending the 
President Buchanan, shipping board vessel, 
to Newport News for reconditioning, in the 
face of a $400,000 lower estimate by the 
Brooklyn navy yard, has been made to 
President Harding and other government of- 
ficials by the A. F. of L. executive council. 

“We are aware of no adequate explana- 
tion for this arbitrary action by the ship- 
ping board, and we protest against this dis- 
crimination in favor of a private corporation 
and against the navy yard and the workers 
employed therein,’ said the council. 


“In connection with this, we recall the 
action of the shipping board in awarding the 
contract for reconditioning the Leviathan to 
the Newport News shipbuilding and dry 
dock company when a lower estimate for 
the work was submitted by a government 
havy yard. 

“We regard such action as in every way 
contrary to sound public policy, a waste of 
public money and an encouragement of un- 
fairness and extravagance which the govern- 
ment can ill afford to offer.” 


Poetry 


THE DAY’S RESULTS. 

Is anybody happier 

Because you passed his way? 
Does anyone remember 

That you spoke to him today? 
This day is almost over, 

And its toiling time is through; 
Is there anyone to utter 

Now a kindly word for you? 


‘Did you give a cheerful greeting 
To the friend who came along? 
Or a churlish sort of “Howdy?” 
And then vanish in the throng? 
Were you selfish pure and simple, 
As you rushed along the way, 
Or is some one mighty grateful 
For a deed you did today? 


Can you say tonight, in parting 
With the day that’s slipping past, 

That you helped a single brother 
Of the many that you passed? 


Did you waste the day or lose it, 
Over what you did or said? 
Is a single heart rejoicing 
Does a man whose hopes were fading, 
Now with courage look ahead? 
Was it well or poorly spent? 
Did you leave a trail of kindness 
Or a scar of discontent? 

As you close your eyes in slumber, 
Do you think that God would say, 
-You have earned one more tomorrow 

By the work you did today? 
—Edgar A. Guest. 


Truth never dies. The ages come and go. 
The mountains wear away, the seas re- 
tire; 

Destruction lays earth’s mighty cities low, 
And empires, states and dynasties expire; 
But, caught and handed onward by the wise 

Truth never dies. 
{ 
Though unreceived and scoffed at through 
the years, 
Though made a butt of ridicule and jest, 
Though held aloft for mockery and jeers, 
Denied by those of transient power pos- 
sessed, 
Insulted by the indolence of lies— 
Truth never dies. 


It answers not, it does not take offense; 
But with a mighty silence bides its time. 
As some great cliff that braves the elements 
And lifts through all the storms its head 
sublime, 
Till beams the sun resplendent from the 
skies— 
Truth never dies. 
As rests the Sphinx amid Egyptian sands, 
As looms on high the snowy peak and 
crest, 

As firm and patient as Gibraltar stands, 
So truth, unwearied, waits the era blest, 
When men shall turn to it with great sur- 

prise, 
Truth never dies. 
—Anonymous. 
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THE MAN WHO QUITS. 


He starts with a rush, and a solemn vow, 
As good as the next; but he lacks the sand 
That would make him stick, with a courage 
stout, 
To whatever he tackles, and fight it out. 
He starts with a rush, and a solemn vow 
That he’ll soon be showing the other how; 
Then something new strikes his roving eye, 
And his task is left for the bye-and-bye. 


It’s up to each man what becomes of him; 
He must find in himself the grit and vim 
That brings success; he can get the skill 
If he brings to the task a steadfast will. 


No man is beaten till he gives in; 


Hard luck can’t stand for a cheerful grin; . 


The man who fails needs a better excuse 
Than the quitter’s whining, “what’s the 
use?” 


For the man who quits lets his chances slip 
Just because he’s too lazy to keep his grip. 
The man who sticks goes ahead with a 
shout, 
While the man who quits joins the “down 
and out.” 
—Forbes Magazine. 
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TRAILING ARBUTUS. 
By Adelbert Clark. 


There’s a flower in the woodland 
Where the pines and hemlocks grow, 

Sweeter than the rose of summer, 
Whiter than the flakes of snow. 

*Tis the breath of Bod and blossoms 
For the weary passer-by, 

And it sometimes holds the blushes 
Of a rosy sunset sky. 


When the days are warm with sunshine, 
You will find it blooming there, 
And your soul will fill with gladness 
And your lips will breathe a prayer. 
And I know that you will gather 
Just a handful for some soul 
That can never see the sunshine, 
Or like you, can take a stroll. 


O, those sweet and fragrant blossoms, 
How they cheer the troubled breast, 

How they scatter every sorrow, 
Bringing hope and joy and rest! 

God has made them for a purpose 
And they blossom every year; 

You will find them in the woodland 
When the springtime days are near. 


Smiles 


REPARTEE. 

The lady remarketh: “Hobo, did you 
notice that pile of wood in the yard?” 

“Yes’m, I seen it.” 

“You should mind your grammar. 
mean you saw it.’’. 

“No’m, You saw me sée it, but you ain’t 
see me Saw it.” 


You 


AT DINNER. 


“Don’t serve my husband any pie, please.” 
“Why not?” asked the astonished hostess. 
“He’s a movie comedian. He knows table 
manners but you can’t trust him with pie.” 


A SAVING CLAUSE. 


“Pa, why is a wife called the better half?” 
“In order, my son, that she may not get 
the impression that she’s the whole thing.” 


“Why do you insist on shaking hands with 
me before every drink?’ asked Mr. Jagsby. 

“A man never knows what’s going to hap- 
pen to him nowadays,” replied Bibbles, sol- 
emnly, “and if I drop in my tracks I want 
you to know that we part friends.”—-Birm- 
ingham Age-Herald. 


Teacher—What, Oscar, is the ‘Ancient Or- 
der of the Bath? 

Young Oscar (puzzled)—I dunn; Johnny 
usually comes first, then Willie; then: the 
baby.—Life. 


GOOD AND OLD. 


Local M. P.—Well, Mr. MacGregor, I hom 
you liked the story I finished up my specs | 
with. 

Mr. MacGregor—Ay, yon’s a bonnie story. 
Dod, man, I mind the first: time I heard it 


I near kicket the bottom oot ma cradle — 


Punch. 
MIGHT BE WORSE. 


“Tm having trouble 
wife.” 

“You don’t know what trouble is. Try not 
Supporting her.”—Kansas City Journal. 


SHOULD BE GOOD. 


“The young baker you knew went on the 


stage in character parts.” 
“Indeed. How did his roles pan out?” 


A Harder One. “What would you do if 
you had Rockefeller’s income?” 
writer. 

“Don’t know, but we’ve often wondered > 


in supporting my 


asks a. 


what the deuce he’d do if he had ours.”— | 


London Globe. 


“Would you convict a man on circumstan- 


tial evidence?” they asked the lady juror. 

“I would,” she replied. 
my husband that way dozens of times.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


“Tl’ve convicted © 
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TRUTH AT LAST. 


ey say, Harry,” said a miner to his mate. 

“What’s a cosmopolitan?” 

“Suppose there was a Russian Jew, lived 
in England with an Italian wife, smoking 
Egyptian cigarettes, near a French window 
in a room with a Turkish carpet on the 
floor. If this man drank American ice cream 
sodas while listening to a German band play- 
ing ‘Come Back to Erin,’ after a supper of 
Dutch cheese made up as a Welsh rarebit, 
then you might be safe in saying that he 
was a cosmopolitan.’”—Los Angeles Times. 


GALLANTRY. 

“You seem to have-been in a serious acci- 
dent.” 

“Yes,” said the bandaged person. 
to climb a tree in my motor car.” 

“What did you do that for?” 

“Just to oblige a lady who was driving an- 
other car. She wanted to use the road.” 


Lodge No 


" Wilson—Lodge No. 11. 


Anybody knowing the whereabouts of 
Bro. Archie Wilson, Reg. No. 116360 will 
please communicate with the undersigned, 
as his wife is sick and without funds. The 
last information was that he was headed 
for Casper, Wyo. Bro. Wilson left Min- 
neapolis: without a card, account of owing 
Lodge No. 11. A. M. Dustin, S. L. No. 11, 
1902 Plymouth, Minneapolis, Minn. 


“I_tried 


Cyapuliski—Lodge No. 53. 
Herman Cyapuliski, Reg. No. 64922, still 
owes Lodge No. 53, Madison, Wis., $30.50, 
which he borrowed on a note that is long 
overdue. Please hold book and card until 
this note is paid. -Wm. Tehan, Pres. & W. 
L. Forrest, F. S. L. 53. 


Lost Due Receipts—Quinn. 


Bro. James Quinn lost all his due receipts 
in Providence, R. I., on April 20, and any 
secretary taking up his receipts will com- 
-municate with Paul Chandler, F. S., L. 371. 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
- ADVERTISED. 


Orr—Lodge 182. 

Any Secretary taking up the card of Adam Orr, Reg. No. 
81792, will kindly notify the undersigned, as he owes S76. 00 
with interest that he borrowed of Bro. Robt. L. McLeese. 
E. A. Cherington, S. L. 182. December Journal. 


O’Conner—Lodge 486. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts of James O’Conner, Reg. 
No. "a53T14, or any Secretary taking up. his card, please cor- 
respond with Local 496 of Huron, S._D. He left here 
Owing board and room to the amount of $50. M. C. Dun- 

dey, F..S. L. 496. January Journal. 


Schofield—Lodge 320. 

Any Secretary taking up the clearance card of I. A. 
Schofield, Reg. No. 53752, please hold same and correspond 
with the Secretary of Lodge No. 320, as this brother left 
here owing members of this local borrowed money to the 
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ONE WISE CRACK. 


No matter how little her husband earned, 
Mrs. MacPherson always found a way to 
make both ends meet. When she spent, un- 
like other women, she spent wisely. 

Strolling into the grocery she asked: 
“How much are eggs today, Mr. Snyder?” 

“Sixty cents a dozen—and twenty cents 
for the cracked ones, madam.” 

“Very well, crack me a few dozen.” 


NOT THAT KIND OF A BIRD. 


An old dame at a railway station asked a 
porter where she could get her ticket. The 
man pointed in the direction of the ticket 
office. 


“You can get it there,” he said, ‘through 
the pigeon-hole.” 
“Get away with you, idiot!” she ex- 


“How ean I get through that little 
Houston Post. 


claimed. 
hole? I ain’t no pigeon!’— 


Notices 


amount of $15.50. B. F. Birdsong, Secretary, Lodge 320. 


February Journal. 


Baxter—Lodge 418. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of C. A. Baxter, Reg. No. 
21406, will please notify the undersigned. This member was 
formerly Secretary of Lodge No. 418 and absconded with the 
funds of the Lodge. Any information as to his whereabouts 
will be appreciated. Charles Hunter, Pres., Box 603, Neo- 
desha, Kans. May Journal. 


FOR SALE 


PNEUMATIC TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 
50—No. 60 Thor Riveting Hammers. 
30—No. 60 Little David Riveting Hammers. 


9—No. 50 Thor Riveting Hammers. 

52—No. B Thor Chipping Hammers. 

3—No. C Thor Chipping Hammers. 

10—No. S Keller Chipping Hammers. 

50—No. c Eehorm Alm dD rilises - 

16—No. 2-C Little David Air Drills. 

2—No. 62 Thor Reversible Wood Boring Ma- 
chines, 

25—No. 8 Thor Close Quarter Air Drills. 

8—No. 2 Thor Holders-on. 

5—No. 5 Oldham Holders-on. 


Also several hundred rivet sets for above 
tools—mostly new. 
8—Curtis Air Hoists, Cylinders 9” Dia. x 6’ 
Long. 

11—No. 1H “Little Tugger” Air Hoists. 
1—No. 1 Champion Trip Hammer, 
2—No. 1500 Scranton Trip Hammers. 
1—Orchard. Iron Works Power Driven Punch. 
1—Large Plate Planer. 

Air Compressors. 
1— 498’ Ingersoll—Steam Driven. 
1— 558’ Sullivan—Steam Driven. 
1—1050’-Ingersoll—Steam Driven. 
1— 525’ Laidlaw—Belt Driven. 
J— 706’ Sullivan—Belt Driven. 
1— 790’ Laidlaw—Belt Driven. 

1—2000’ Imperial—10—Steam Driven. 
ALSO 250 TONS NEW RIVETS. 
WRITE FOR STOCK LIST. 
MACHINERY & SUPPLY CORPORATION 
Dept. 32 


Joplin, Misscuri 
He ATENTS Promptness Assured. ‘Best Results. 
Booklet. Free. Highest References. 


Send drawing or model for examina- 
tion and report as to patentability. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St., Washington, D.C. 
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AGENTS 5988 FREE | Ford Runs 57 Miles on 


We want a reliable man or woman to represent us in your 
territory taking orders for Zanol Pure Food Products, Toilet 


@ 
Preparations, Soaps, Laundry and Clean- 
ing Specialties and Household Supplies. a on ) aso ine 
. Nationally advertised from coast to 
Eubiy coast. Not sold in stores. Fast 
@) (Oy repeaters. Big income every day. A new automatic vaporizer and decarhors 
Ts > 


———— 
Ue 
E 


%) 4 Exclusive sale. No capitakneeded. 


AUTO FREE | S G to S g 4 D ay izer, which in actual test has increased the 


Sa sR power and mileage of Fords from 25 to 50 
If you can t, devote all of your time, work during your spare 


time and, make from $2 to $6 every day you work. Big oppor- per cent and at the same time removes 

tunity. No limit to your earning power. Ford auto ab- i . x 

solutely free to workers. As the result of our fair and every particle of carbon from the cylinders 

square dealing we are today the largest concern of its kind : : 

in the world. Every article pokrnnters: Write for outfit is the proud achievement of John A. Stran- 
merican Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


American Products Co. 8553, 


£°254, DAY 


sky, 3836 South Main Street, Pukwana, 
Seuth Dakota. A remarkable feature of 
this simple and inexpensive device is that 
its action is governed entirely by the motor. 


Large shirt manufacturer wants agents It is slipped between the carburetor and in- 
to sell complete line of shirts, pajamas, 


and nightshirts direct to wearer. Ad- take manifold and can be installed by any- 
vertised brand--exclusive patterns--easy 3 fi : E \s Eat 

fo colt we, experience or capital re- one in five minutes without drilling or 
ulre ntire new 10n, ° ° ° 

e Write for {roo somples tapping. With it attached, Ford cars have 


Medison Shirt Co.s B03 Rrosdways 0: V0. made from 40 to 57 miles on one gallon of 
gasoline. Mr. Stransky wants to place a 
few of these devices on cars in this terri- 
tory and has a very liberal offer to make 
to anyone who is able to handle the busi- 
ness which is sure to be created wherever 
this marvelous little device is demonstrated. 

If you want to try one entirely at his risk 
20-YR. 14-KT. GOLD-FILLED CASE 


A. are vepporiuntiy / ig bay igh hecade send him your name and address today. 


watch 509, below cost. 12 size, thin —Adv 
model, 20-yr. 14-kt. gold-filled case. - 
3eautiful dial. Handsomely chased bor- 
| der and back. Full jewel, well known 

ALERT movement. Regulated and ad- 
sued i Keep Se ries 
today. end no money. ay only $6.80 
on arrival. Satisfaction guaranteed or OWN 
money back. 


x) 


FREE: 14-kt. gold-filled Waldemar this 
chain and knife if you order now. 
SUPREME JEWELRY MFG. CO. GENUINE 


Dept. 748, 434 Broadway, New York Drop Forged 


Steel ae 


ASTRA Automatic 


Buy direct from sole U.S: Im- 
porters and S ave li, 


Recognized by authorities as the finest European 
Pistol. The standard of the Spanish Army and after 
exhaustive tests was adopted by the French during 
the War. The equal of any similar American weapon 
which sells for twice the price. 


You save Jobber, Wholesaler and Retailer profits by 
ordering direct from us at these special prices. 


° 9 25 CALIBER 10 95 32, CALIBER 

@ 10, e . 

§ —~ AUTOMATIC 
erew AUTOMATIC Including Extra Magazine 


TR 
iple Safety 'Q-28 Both Models Shoot Any Standard Ammunition ~ 


used, but readil WARNINGI Cast iron d ! 
miles of splendi We guarantee ever K to be brand new ange 
y ASTRA to be brand new and of 

LOWEST TIRE PRICES IN AMERICA Drop-Forged Steel Throughout!- Before buying 
New New any weapon, INSIST on this guarantee. We also 

Tires Tubes mack matey abe | oe. the eats ae — Pee 

you are not entirely satisfied, re- 

ats $3.73 91.68 turn within 10 days and we will immediately refund 

34x4 


your money 
35x42 
A 


asx SEND NO MONEY 
5 


¥ —unless you wish. Just write your name and ad- 
4. dress clearly—state the model you wish. We willship — 
37x5 25 «41 by return mail. You pay the postman (plus postage) 


SEND ONLY $1.00 for each tire shipped. Balance C.O.D. when it arrives. Writ arms 
Express shipments sent section unwrapped for inspection. § e for our new fire catalog. 


fsveec se essuere 


Tires guaranteed eight months. Another tire given at ry ape A 
Agents wanted everywhere. WRITERUSH ORDERS: California Trading Company 
ROSE TIRE CORPORATION Dept. F-6 . Terminal Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dept. F20 1526 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


IT AEE SS EE TE 


“VOLUME XXXV 


completion, which is expected some time in © 
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Office of Editor-Manager, Suite 524, Brothernood Block, Kansas City, Kans. 
Office of Publication, 1014 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


RAILROAD VALUATION AND THE PUBLIC. 


By Donald 


The valuation of the railroads of the 
United States by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is being carried rapidly toward 


the year 1924. The Commission has been 


engaged in this work since the passage of 


the Valuation Act in 1913. At the end of 


March, 1923, an accounting, engineering or 


land report had been filed covering 1,364 


corporations owning 203,226 miles of rail- 


- road, and all three reports had been filed 


covering 1,035 corporations owning 158,088 
miles of railroad. The total railroad mile- 
age of the United States is approximately 
265,000 miles. 

In the year of 1920, in order to have a 


- basis for rate-making, the Commission made 


a tentative finding that the valuation of all 


_ the railroads was $18,900,000,000. Accord- 
ing to the railroad claims the final valua- 
_ tion should be several billion dollars more 


than this tentative valuation. Representa- 


tives of public interests claim that the final 


g valuation should be several billion dollars 


less than the tentative valuation. The Com- 


- mission itself has ruled that it will not be 


influenced in fixing the final valuation by 
the tentative valuation. 


Some Outstanding Facts. 


The situation may be presented in a nut- 
shell in the following statements: 

(1) If the contentions of railroad man- 
agements prevail, the value of the railroads 
to be used as the basis for rate-making will 
be fixed at 10,000,000,000 more than if the 
contentions of public representatives pre- 
vail. 

(2) The result ofthis excess valuation 
will be to increase freight and passenger 
Tates $550,000,000 per year. 

(3) The result of this increase in rail- 


| road rates will cost the American people, 


particularly the farmers and the industrial 
workers, not less than $1,500,000,000 per 
year, 


its <4 


R. Richberg 


(4) The contentions of the railroad man- 
agements will prevail unless forces in sup- 
port of the public interests are marshalled 
against the nation-wide organization of the 
railroad interests. 


(5) The railroads claim that the “value” 
of the roads should be found to equal the 
theoretical cost of reproducing the railroads 
today on the impossible assumption that 
no railroads exist, and yet that great cities 
and industries wholly dependent on the rail- 
roads do exist. 

(6) Public representatives insist that the 
“value” of the railroads should be found 
to equal the investment actually and pruéd- 
ently made in the railroads and now used 
for public service—that is the reasonable 
original cost of existing railroad properties. 


(7) The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was specifically directed by Congress t) 
ascertain, first of all “the original cost to 
date” of railroad properties, and, secondly, 
the cost of reproduction, and then to make 
valuations of railroad properties with an 
explanation of the methods employed. But 
the Commission is now in the process of 
completing its valuation of all the railroads 
upon the basis of reproduction cost without 
ascertaining and reporting their original 
cost or disclosing the methods whereby the 
Commission fixes the amount of the valua- 
tions announced. 

(8) If statistics supporting only the rail- 
road contentions are the only figures avail- 
able as the basis for railroad valuations, it 
is clear that the contentions of public rep- 
resentatives will be of no avail. 


(9) The present situation may be com- 
pared to a suit by the railroads against the 
people of the United States for $10,000,000,- 
be fixed at $10,000,000,000 more than if the 
000 more than they have loaned to the peo- 
ple; the presentation of evidence in behalf 
of the claimant; the practical exclusion of 


evidence in behalf of the people; and, as a 
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result to be expected, the entry of a judg- 
ment for $10,000,000,000 more than is owing 
in favor, of the owners of the: railroads 
against the American people. 


The People’s Interest in Valuation. 


The foregoing condensed statement may 
give rise to two questions: 


First: How is the unjust burden of the 
amount of an excessive valuation of the 
railroads imposed upon the public? 


Second: Why is there such an enormous 
difference between the public and private 
measure of valuation? 


How the Public Pays—The first question 
can be answered briefly. The Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended by the Esch- 
Cummins Law, provides that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall establish trans- 
portation rates which shall permit the rail- 
roads to earn “a fair return upon the agere- 
gate value of the railroad property of such 
carriers held for and used in the service of 
transportation.” The Act provides also that 
“the Commission shall, from time to time, 
. determine and make public what percentage 
of such aggregate property value constitutes 
a fair return thereon.” In other words, when 
the Commission fixes rates it must author- 
izes rates high enough so that the expected 
earnings of the railroad under those rates 
will pay the operating expenses, and also 
an amount equal to a reasonable interest ou 
the sum of money stated as “the aggregate 
value of the railroad property.” It must 
be obvious, therefore, that if a railroad 
property has cost $100,000,000, and the rail- 
road can persuade the Commission to “val- 
ue” the property at $200,000,000, the rail- 
road will be allowed to earn twice the 
amount of a “fair return” on its capital in- 
vestment. Therefore, the interests of the 
railroad owners and of the public are funda- 
mentally antagonistic in the matter of valua- 
tion. 

The Interstate Commerce Act, as amend- 
ed by the Hsch-Cummins Law, also provided 
that for two years after March 1, 1922, the 
“fair return” might be fixed at 544% to 
6%. The Commission fixed 6% in 1920, and 
reduced this to 54% in 1922. For determin- 
ing the effect of valuation of railroad prop- 
erties upon the public, we may assume that 
544% may be regarded as a “fair return” 
in the future. 

Therefore, if the property of the railroads 
is valued at $10,000,000,000 more than it 
should be, transportation rates will be fixed 
at $550,000,000 per year more than they 
should be. This would impose an unjust 
annual tax upon the American people equa! 
to more than one-half the cost of running 
the United States Government before the 
World War. 

The total burden on the American people 
would be greater than the actual rate in- 
crease. Competent authorities have repeated- 
ly asserted that an increase in transporta- 
tion rate means an increase in charges to the 
consumers of between three and five tinies 
the amount of the increased rates. This is 
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partly because each person intervening. be- 
tween the producer of raw materials and 
the consumer of a finished product adds a 
charge more than sufficient to cover the 
transportation rate increase, and profits are 
usually figured on a percentage of cost 
which includes the freight rate paid, so that 
by the time the product reaches the con- 
sumer the actual increase in freight rates 


‘is represented by an increased cost of more 


than three times that amount. 3 


Furthermore, an increase in transporta- 
tion rates causes losses of an incalculable 
character. There is a decreased freedom 
with which goods may be moved on account. 
of increased freight rates. There is a de- 
creased freedom with which individuals can 
circulate on account of increased passenger 
rates. It is not an exaggeration to state 
that the cost to the American people of add- 
ing $10,000,000,000 to a fair valuation of the 
railroads will be not less than $1,500,000,000° 
per year, a staggering burden upon the pro- 
ductive energies of the nation. ; 

Two Kinds of “Value’”—-The second ques- 
tion as to why there is this enormous dif- 
ference of $10,000,000,000 between what the 
railroads claim to be the “value” of their 
properties and what. public representatives 
claim to be this “value” requires a more ex- 
tensive answer. We must use one of the 
vaguest words in the language—the word 
“value.” We must use the same word in 
two absolutely different meanings. It.is the 
confusion of the two meanings which con- 
fuses public thought. To understand the 
true basis of the difference between the 
railroad idea of “value” and the public idea 
of “value,” we must start with some under- 
standing of the difference between what is 
meant by the word “value” when we speak 
of the “value” of private industrial property, 
and when we speak of the “value” placed 
on public utility property as a basis for 
rate making. . 

Market Value of Private Business Prop- 
erty—The “value” of a property, as the word 
is used in connection with private business 
property, means its market value, more 
technically called its “exchange value,” 
which is determined by its earning power. 
To use the language of the Supreme Court 
of the United States— 


“The value of property generally speaking 


-is determined by its productiveness, the prof- 


its which its use brings to the owner.” 

“It varies with the profitableness of that 
use, present and prospective, actual and an- 
ticipated. There is no pecuniary value out- 
side of that which results from such use.” — 

The economists agree with the Supreme 
Court. The pecuniary value of property, its 
market value, its “exchange value”’—a value 
that can be expressed in dollars and cents— 
is determined by the earning power of the 
property. The earning power is, of course, 
determined by the prices charged for the 
product made, or the service rendered. 
Therefore, it must be clear that if the word 
“value” is used in its ordinary sense, the 
“value” of railroad properties can only be > 
found after the rates have been fixed. The 


present value of railroad properties (as 
_ shown by stock market quotations) results 
_ from present rates, from present earning 
_ power ana anticipated future earning power. 
_ We cannot use this present “value” as the 
- basis for rates, or else we could not change 
_ the rates. 3 

_ It is clear that when Congress provided 
if that the Commission should fix the value of 
_ the railroads, the law makers did not mean 
to use the word “value” in the ordinary 
sense, or the law would be an absurdity. 
The market value of the roads results from 
4 the rates fixed. Therefore, such a value 
cannot be found before the rates are fixed 
iY and made the basis of the rates. This idea 
‘is expressed in more learned language by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
‘its holding in the Minnesota Rate Cases 
-that— 

_ “The value of the use as measured by 
return cannot be made the criterion when 
- the return itself is in question.” 


_ or, in other words, what the private busi- 
_ ness man means when he talks about the 
’ “value” of his property. 

“Value” for Rate-making Purposes—What 
_ kind of a “value” is it? It is what the Su- 
' preme Court of the United States has re- 
_ peatedly called a “fair value” or, more re- 
: pcently, a “base value.” The Interstate Com- 
merce Act provides that the Commission in 
finding this value “shall give due considera- 
tion to all the elements of value recognized 
by the law of the land for rate-making pur- 
a poses.” This “value” is, therefore, to use a 
- phrase common to courts and legislatures, a 
“value for rate-making purposes.” In still 
plainer language, the Commission is re- 
quired to find what is often and more ac- 
curately called the “rate base’’—that is, the 
amount of money upon which the railroads 
‘should be authorized to earn a fair rate of 
interest in the rates to be fixed. 

- The question now arises: By what meth- 
od should the Commission fix this amount 
ty: of money, which is vaguely and unfortunate- 
ly described as the ‘value’ of the railroad 
a properties? The Commission is directed to 
consider “all the elements of value recog- 
i nized by the law of the land.” The Commis- 
- sion naturally would turn to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and that court 
states that— 


a: “The ascertainment of that value is not 
_ controlled by artificial rules. It is not a mat- 
_ ter of formulas, but there must be a reason- 
_ able judgment, having its basis in a proper 
- consideration of all relevant facts.” 

To show what are the relevant facts the 
_ Supreme Court states: 

. “In order to ascertain that value, the origi- 
nal cost of construction, the amount expended 
in permanent improvements, the amount and 
market value of its bonds and stocks, the 
_ present as compared with the original cost of 
- construction, the probable earning capacity 
_ of the property under particular rates pre- 
_ Scribed by statute, and the sum required to 


a 
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meet operating expenses, are all matters for 
consideration, and are to be given such 
weight as may be just and right in each 
case.” 


Now, it must be clear that if the Commis: 
sion is to consider the actual original cost 
of a railroad, and the theoretical present cost 
of a railroad, and the theoretical present 
cost of reconstruction of that same rail- 
road, the Commission must consider utterly 
inconsistent figures. Therefore, the next im- 
portant question is: What weight should be 
given to these different amounts of money 
in arriving at the finding of one amount 
upon which the railroad shall be authorized 
to earn a fair interest? 

It is hopeless to attempt to explain in a 
brief article all the issues in the controversy 
over the valuation of public utilities which 
has raged in the court, and among political 
economists and lawyers outside the courts, 
ever since Government began to regulate 
public utility rates. All that can be done 
within the present space is to indicate the 
basis of the conflicting views, and to sug- 
gest the merits of the opposing contentions. 

“Value” Based on Actual Cost and Invest- 
ment:—Public representatives claim that 
owners of railroads are only entitled to 
charge in the rates a reasonable interest 
upon the money which they have prudently 
invested in building up the properties which 
are now used for public service. They take 
the position that the private owners are 
doing the work of the state in furnishing a 
public service; that if the state borrowed 
meney and built the railroads, only operat- 
ing expenses and the cost of the capital 
actually invested would be charged in the 
rates; that if private owners have under- 
taken this work of the state, they should 
likewise be satisfied with rates sufficient 
to pay operating expenses, and a reasonable 
interest on the capital which they have ac- 
tually invested. — 


“Value” Based on Theoretical Cost, Re- 
gardless of Investment:—Railroad repre- 
sentatives claim that the ‘‘value” of their 
property is equal to the amount of money 
for which it could be replaced; that, there- 
fore, if they show the cost of reproducing 
their property today, that cost should be 
taken as proof of the “value” of the prop- 
erty, and they should be entitled to earn a 
reasonable interest upon that amount of 
money. This argument reads plausibly, but 
it is utterly unsound. 


First:—This reproduction cost is not an 
actual, but a wholly theoretical, cost. The 
“value’ of a railroad terminal, for example, 
is estimated on the basis of what it would 
cost to buy the land, in order to reproduce 
the railroad. Yet, it is obvious that if the 
railroad were not there, the city would not 
be there, and the cost of the land figured 
by the present market value of adjoining , 
land would not equal the amount claimed. 
As the Supreme Court of the United States 
has stated: 

“The values of property along this line 


largely depend upon its existence. It is an 
integral part of the communal life. The as- 
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sumption of its non-existence, and at the 
same time that the values that rest upon it 
remain unchanged is impossible and cannot 
be entertained.” 


Second: —‘“Never was it held that the cost 
of a thing is the test of its value,’—to quote 
again from the United States Supreme Court. 
The railroad representatives in comparing 
the “value” of railroad property to the 
“value” of private business property are 
clearly talking about ordinary market value, 
and market value does not result from cost, 
but from earning power. An apartment 
house, located in a retrograding section of 
a city, has not the same market value as 
another apartment house built at the same 
cost, but more fortunately located 
growing residential district. An automobile 
that cost $4,000 ten years ago, or which it 
would cost $4,000 to reproduce today, has 
not a market value equal to a better car 
made last year which would cost only $1,500. 


Third:—The value of any property de- 
pends upon its serviceability. The commer- 
cial value of a two-track railroad is not 
twice that of a one-track railroad, even 
though it might cost twice as much to con- 
struct it, unless it can furnish twice the 
service, and make twice as much money. 
The reproduction cost of two old_ style 
freight cars may be greater than the pres- 
ent cost of one modern car, yet the one 
modern car may furnish a better service and 
have a higher market value. 

The fact is that proof of pourpdnelon cost 
of property is not proof of “value,” using 
the word in any sense. It may furnish par- 
tial evidence of market value of property 
used.in a private business. But so far as a 


railroad is concerned, it is neither evidence 


of what money has been invested in the ex- 
isting property, or what money would have 
to be invested in a railroad property in 
order to reproduce the service. It is merely 
evidence of the theoretical cost of reproduc- 
ing the identical property, after making the 
impossible assumption that the railroad 
itself does not exist, and yet that the com- 
munities and industries dependent upon the 
railroad exist as at present. 


Perhaps by this time it may be evident 
that in our search for the “value” of rail- 
road property we must eliminate from our 
minds all idea of “value” in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Primarily we are search- 
ing for some method of ascertaining how 
much the owners of this property should be 
permitted to charge for the service they 
render. Therefore, let us turn our atten- 
tion for the moment from considering the 
“value” of the railroad property, and con- 
sider the ‘‘value” of the railroad service. 

The Object of Rate Regulation:—The 
main purpose of regulating public utilities is 
to fix reasonable rates for service. In pri- 
vate business, if there is no monopoly, prices 
are fixed by the force of competition. The 
value of a service is determined, not by the 
amount for which a seller is willing to fur- 
nish it under the pressure of competition 
which prevents him from charging more 


in a. 
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than a price that will produce for him a rea- | 


sonable profit. The necessity for regulating 


railroad rates arises from the lack of compe- | 
tition which prevails wherever there is a 
monopoly which requires the substitution of. 


public force for the private force of compe- 
tition. _It is the purpose of public regula- 
tion to give to the consumers the rates which 


they would enjoy if there were free compe- 


tition. 
It is the general opinion of political 


- economists of highest authority that in a 


condition of free competition prices tend to 
equal cost of production. The actual cost 
of producing railroad services for the travel- 
ing and shipping public is covered by tho 
operating expense plus the cost of the capi- 
tal invested in constructing the road. 

The prevailing rate of interest for money 
invested in railroad property is not hard to 
ascertain. This is what the Commission is 


required to find in fixing a “fair return.” 


If investors in railroad property are assured 
that rates will be provided sufficient to earn 


_this fair rate of interest upon capital so in- 


vested, it is clear that, with the lesser risks 
of investments in public utilities compared 
with investments in private industries, there 
will be ample funds available for the con- 
struction and extension of necessary rail- 
roads. If the state (either a single state or 
the United States Government) were to con- 
sider building.a railroad, the public would 
be assured that transportation rates would 
be fixed at no more than enough to cover 
operating expenses, and a reasonable rate 
of interest on the capital actually invested. 

Therefore, if the purpose of public regu- 
lation is to insure to the public rates that 
would be charged in a condition of free 


competition, and if, as cannot be denied, in 


a condition of free competition, prices for 
a product always tend to equal the actual 


| 
| 
| 
| 


cost of producing the product—that is, cost — 


of labor and materials, and cost of capital— 
then why should the shippers and travelers 


upon the American railroads be required to 


pay in freight and passenger rates more than 
the cost of furnishing them that service? 


To sum up the “value of the service” argu- 
ment: It is contended by public represent- 
atives that a reasonable rate for railroad 
service is the cost to the railroad owners of 
rendering this service; that the cost of ren- 
dering the service is covered by the reason- 
able operating expenses of the railroad and 
a reasonable rate of interest on the capital 
actually invested in the railroad. 


The Importance of Original Cost Fig- 
ures:—Approaching the problem of finding 
the value of the railroad properties for rate- 
making purposes from this angle, many of 
the. difficulties previously suggested disap- 
pear. 
upon which a fair return must be earned in 
the rates is simply the amount of money 
which represents the capital prudently in- 
vested in the existing properties of the rail- 
road. 

If the public contentions heretofore out- 


The so-called “value” or “rate basis” 


_ lined are understood, it will become appar- 
» ent that the original cost of the railroad 
‘De properties is the most. important informa- 
_ tion which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
_ mission has been directed to obtain; not be- 
is cause the original cost shows the “value” 
of the railroads in the sense of their “mar- 
ket value,” but because the original cost 
furnishes evidence of major importance as 
_ to the investment which has been devoted 
_ to public service. The actual original cost 
- may have been unreasonable, wasteful or 
' dishonest. If so, the figures should be sub- 

_ ject to correction to show the reasonable 
cost and investment. But they certainly 
_ provide the primary basis for determining 
_ the amount of the investment, and are, there- 
- fore, the most important figures available 
' for determining that ‘rate base” so unfor- 
- tunately and inaccurately termed the “fair 
- value’ of the property. It is, of course, evi- 
' dent that if the investment is used as a 

' rate base, and the company earns a fair re- 


turn upon that amount, then the rate base 


- may become eventually the market value of 
_ the property. For this reason, when ascer 
tained in advance, it may be loosely called 

_ the “fair value’; that is, the market value 
which the property should have. . 


What Is the Present Situation? 


' Under a mistaken policy early adopted by 
‘the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
_ primary effort of the Commission has been 
_ to obtain the reproduction cost of the rail- 
_ road properties. The Commission found early 
in its investigations that the accounts of 
_ many railroads were utterly inadequate for 
)) providing a reliable statement of the 
' original cost of the roads. This situation 
_ has been.met repeatedly in public utility 
' regulation. But the consistent practice in 
all properly conducted cases of rate regula- 
tion has been that where original cost could 
_ not be ascertained from the books of the 
_ company concerned, engineers were employ- 
_ ed to compute the reasonable original cost— 
a matter of very little difficulty, owing to 
the fact that the age of items of property 
ce can usually be ascertained, and there are 
_ ample records to show the cost of construc- 
44 tion of any existing property, if the age of 
_ the property is known. Unfortunately the 
' Interstate Commerce Commission has de- 
_ voted its main energies to finding the esti- 
_ mated reproduction cost of the railroads, 
- which is in no sense an actual cost. It is 
_ wholly a theoretical cost, based on the as- 
- sumed existence of a set of circumstances 
_ that cannot possibly exist. In other words, 
- reproduction cost figures do not represent 
‘the actual cost even of replacing the rail- 
' road properties today. They are an utterly 
unreliable basis for determining either how 
much capital has been invested in these 
properties, or how much capital would 
_ have to be invested to duplicate the service 
_ rendered by the use of these properties. 

- Original cost figures, whether taken from 
_ the books or computed from records, would 
__~ be, on the contrary, actual cost figures, the 
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cost of constructing properties actually con- 
structed and existing today; such figures, 
therefore, would show not only the invest- 
ment, but also the actual cost to the pres- 
ent owners of railroad properties of produc. 
ing the service they render to the public. 
thus providing an accurate measure of the 
value of that service, and furnishing secon- 
darily a reliable statement of the true 
“value” of the properties, which is deter- 
mined by the value of the service rendered. 


The Commission Fails to Fulfill Its 
Duties:—On account of the limited informa- 
tion now in the possession of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission it is impossible for 
the Commission without further investiga- 
tion to find the value of railroad properties 
in accordance with the principles advocated 
by public representatives and approved by 
political economists of the highest authority, 
and repeatedly sustained in the opinions of 
the courts that present intelligible state- 
ments of legal principles. Therefore, at the 
close of this gigantic effort to determine the 
rights of investors in American railroads, 
if present methods are continued, the Com- 
mission will be absolutely unable to state 
what is the amount of prudent investment 
which has been made in the American rail- 
roads. Yet it was this same Commission, 
in the opinion written by the late Franklin 
K. Lane in the Western Rate Case in 1911 
(only two years before the valuation work 
was started) that reported, after exhaustive 
consideration of the proper method of find- 
ing ‘value for purposes of rate regulation” 
as follows: 

“Perhaps, the nearest approximation to the 
fair standard is that of bona fide invest- 
ment—the sacrifice made by the owners of 
the property—considering as part of the in- 
vestment any shortage of return that there 
may be in the early years of the enterprise. 
Upon this, taking the life history of the rail- 
road, through a number of years, its promot- 
ers are entitled to a reasonable return. This, 
however, manifestly is limited; for a return 
should not be given upon wastefulness, mis- 
management or poor judgment, and always 
there is present the restriction that no more 
than a reasonable rate shall be charged.’ 


The Railroad Program:—The railroads are 
playing for a magnificent stake: To have 


$10,000,000,000 of paper turned into gold by 
Government order. They are united in an 


association called the Presidents’ Confer- 
ence Committee on Valuation. They have 
employed many eminent counsel. Up to 


date they have been able to persuade the 
Commission to attempt the performance of 
its duties by methods not authorized in the 
law, and without a compliance with the 
mandatory requirements of the law. They 
have been able to persuade the Commission 
to put itself in such a position that with- 
out a change of attitude upon its part, an 
adequate consideration of the public inter- 
est is absolutely impossible. 

The united railroads of the country are 
playing for the greatest verdict ever sought 
in the history of the American courts. It 
is doubtful if in all the ages of history there 
is a parallel to the present situation whereby 
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the opinions of two small groups of men 
upon the meaning of one word—‘“value’— 
may be the means of imposing upon the 
people of the United States the perpetual 
obligation to pay interest upon $10,000,000,- 
000 from which they have never received 
one dollar of benefit. It is doubtful whether 
there is a parallel in the entire history of 


jurisprudence for the present effort of the 
American railroads to have the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the courts create 
a mortgage of $10,000,000,000 upon the 
American people, and deliver the title pa- 
pers to the American railroads without re- 
quiring them to pay one dollar of considera- 
tion for this imperial gift. iy 


THE SUPREME COURT DECISION IN KANSAS INDUSTRIAL ACT. 


From American Federation of Labor. 

Commenting on the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the case of the Kansas Court 
of Industrial Relations Act, President Sam- 
uel Gompers of the American Federation of 
Labor today said: 

“Labor maintained at the outset that the 
Kansas law was in violation of the consti- 
tution, because it imposed compulsory labor. 
In spite of the propaganda of a host of self- 
appointed evangelists of ‘industrial peace’ 
who saw in the Kansas law either an end 
to Labor’s struggle upward or a Utopia es- 
tablished by law, Labor maintained its po- 
sition as the one great force in the country 
holding fast to the tenets of democracy and 
the truth that is in the constitution. On this 
point the reasoning of the court fully sus- 
tains labor. Kansas once again is headed 
toward freedom. Governor Allen, who has 
just returned from Hurope, will be sorely 
disappointed, but except for some corpora- 
tions he will be almost alone in his sorrow. 

“While the decision of the Supreme Court 
applies only to a limited extent, it will 
nevertheless serve to so restrict the activ- 
ities and work of the Kansas Court as to 
make that court practically inoperative. 

“It is not easy to know exactly what is in 
the mind of the Supreme Court in connection 
with this decision and perhaps the Supreme 
Court does not intend that it shall be easy. 
Quite clearly, however, the doctrine of 
laissez faire is to govern industrial relations 
over at least a portion of the field. 

“There is to be neither price-fixing nor 
wage-fixing in connection with the butcher, 


the baker, the tailor, the woodchopper, the © 


mining operator or the miner. We are left 
to wonder what is to be the case with other 
industries, 

' “We learn from the decision that one 
does not devote property or business to the 
public use or clothe it with public interest 
‘merely because one makes commodities for 
and sells to the public in the common cgall- 
ings of which those above mentioned are 
instances.’ 

“Labor is glad to see the Kansas Court 
fall by the wayside. Labor knew long be- 
fore that court was established that such 
an institution could neither function satis- 
factorily nor long. survive. 


“If it is permissible to regard the reason- 


ing of the court as an indication of a tend- 
ency to lift the hand of politics and politi- 
cal influence from the industrial world we 
may express some means of satisfaction. 


The difficulty, however, is that it is diffi- 
cult to divorce this most recent opinion 
from the opinion in the child labor case 
after which there is no other conclusion 
in the realm of possibilities where Supreme 
Court decisions are concerned. 

“The public may expect anything, and if 


there is a progressive result occasionally it 


is quite as likely to be by accident as by 
design. 

“T wonder whether Governor Allen would 
now care to resume the debate we had on 


*the Kansas Court.” 


THEIR NAME !S WOLF. 


You may rob the government and get off, 
but if you think enough of America to criti- 
cise the government too severely you may 
go to jail. We are very strongly set, as a 
people, against that deluded class whose 
principal crimes consist in verbal “hot air,’ 
against the young workingman who is tem- 
porarily a victim of alien socialistic mania, 
against the young collegian who is sowing 
his intellectual wild oats and having the 
time of his life fancying himself a rebel. 
But when big business men in time of war 
send socks to the soldiers that will not stand 
an hour’s route march, send saddles to the 
army that will not stay on a horse and 
harness that will not pull a small load of 
ammunition or food to beleaguered troops in — 
the front line—when this actual, practical 
and decidedly harmful treason is practiced, | 
the guilty ones stand a very good chance of 
getting off. Those whose crime is only an 
unsteady tongue and a misinformed mind, 
must be punished to the limit. 


Two profiteers of the kind just described 
were convicted in Illinois by government 
attorneys after a long and bitter fight. The 
courts fined the convicted men and sen- 
tenced them to prison. Then the wires to 
Washington began to work, [Illinois Sen- 
ators and others besieged the President for 
remission of the sentence. President Hard- 
ing had the strength to refuse to grant a 
pardon but he did commute the sentences. 
And that is the kind of act which plain peo- 
ple cannot understand. There were boys 
shot at the front for doing things not one- 
millionth part as immoral or dangerous as 
those that the Illinois profiteers did. But 
their sentences were not commuted; they 
did not have any money! 

The name of the profiteers is Wolf!—The 
Dearborn Independent. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON VALUATION OF RAILROADS 
ARRANGE AN ACTIVE PROGRAM. 


The National Conference held in Chicago on May 25th and 26th for the purpose 
of securing a fair valuation of railroads in the United States was well attended and 
a comprehensive program for the consummation of the important matter was 
mapped out. ; 

The Conference was presided over by Senator Robert M. LaFollette. The Gov- 
ernors of three States were present and six others were represented by personal repre- 

sentatives, many United States Senators and Representatives, as well as other prom- 
inent officials, citizens and representatives of Labor and Farmers. Mayor Wm. E. 
Dever of Chicago delivered an address of welcome. Many able addresses wére made and 
the subject of railroad valuation was considered from various angles. 


The Conference formed a permanent organization and elected the following offi- 
‘ cers: Senator Robert M. LaFollette of Wisconsin, National Chairman; Congressman 
George Huddleston of Alabama, National First Vice Chairman; Senator Robert L. 
Owen of Oklahoma, National Second Vice Chairman; Edward Keating of Colorado, 
National Third Vice Chairman; Hon. W. Turner Logan of South Carolina, National 
Fourth Vice Chairman, and William H. Johnson of Washington, D. C., National 
_ Treasurer. These six officers constitute the Executive Committee with power to act 
for the Conference and enlarge its membership as well as appoint State Chairmen. 
State Chairmen so appointed are to organize local committees, etc. The Conference 
adopted the following preambles and resolutions on recommendation of its committee 
on organization: 
“WHEREAS, The Interstate Commerce Commission is engaged in fixing 
the ‘valuation of the railroads by authority conferred by Congress, but has 
failed to comply with many of the mandatory requirements of the Valuation 
Act, particularly in— 
(1) Not ascertaining the original cost of railroad properties; 
(2) Not ascertaining the amount and value of public donations to the 
railroads; 
(3) Not reporting the methods whereby it arrives at the values 
fixed, and 
WHEREAS, This valuation work is nearing completion and important 
precedents will be established in decisions now imminent, and 


WHEREAS, The ascertainment of the actual private investment pru- 
dently made in the railroad properties is the primary duty imposed upon the 
Commission and its failure to perform this duty in compliance with the law 
will make it impossible to protect the public interest in these valuations and 
may result in increasing unjustly transportation rates to an amount esti- 
mated at not less than $500,000,000 annually, and 

WHEREAS, The principles established in decisions affecting railroad 
rates must necessarily have a vital bearing upon the determination of fair 
and just rates and charges for street railway, telephone, water, gas, electric 


light and power and other public utility services, and it is important that the 
public be protected against excessive rates and charges for these services; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, by this First National Conference 


on the Valuation of American Railroads that— 
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(1) Representatives of this Conference shall present to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a formal demand that the Commission comply fully 
with the requirements of the Valuation Act, particularly in regard to report- 
ing original cost, donations and methods of valuation, and that the Commis- 
sion refrain from issuing any further tentative valuations or final valuations 
until the Commission has so complied with law. , 

(2) If the Commission shall refuse or fail to perform its duties in the 
manner provided by law after such demand is made upon it, representatives 
of this Conference shall prosecute such legal proceedings as may be necessary 
and appropriate to compel the Commission to obey the law. 

(3) The permanent organization of the Conference through its Execu- 
tive Committee shall support and direct the conduct of proceedings to accom- 
plish the purposes herein set forth and shall be authorized to employ such - 
legal counsel, engineering, accounting and other expert assistance as may be 
necessary, and 

WHEREAS, Congress has never adequately exercised its inherent power 
to prescribe and define the rules for fixing reasonable rates; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the permanent organization of the 
Conference shall investigate and take such action regarding the foregoing 
and other aspects of the transportation problem as may be found advisable 
to protect and advance the public interest and shall prepare and promote the 
adoption of legislation adapted to that end; and shall do all in its power to 
increase public information and consideration of the factors, which affect the 
vital interests of producers; consumers and distributors in economical, efficient 
transportation service. 

During the Conference a telegram was received from the National Council of 
Traveling Salesmen’s Associations, representing a membership of 900,000, endorsing 
the work of the Conference and pledging cooperation. Sufficient finances were 
pledged by the delegates to carry on the work mapped out. After the Conference 
adjourned the Executive Committee met and retained Mr. Donald R. Richberg as 
General Counsel, and authorized him to initiate proceedings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. | 

That good results will be accomplished as a result of this Conference goes with- 
out saying, in fact it has already had a good moral effect and as the public is vitally 
interested in the success of its efforts, it will no doubt expand its membership and 
influence rapidly until it embraces all states and classes of people who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of the country. 

All of us want to see the railroads get a fair valuation placed upon their actual 
investments and secure a fair return on same, but if the financial jugglers in con- 
trol of their stock are allowed billions of dollars in addition to a fair valuation it 
will result in low wages and excessive traffic charges in order that profits may be 
made for the benefit of Wall street bankers.”’ 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR GATHERING INFORMATION 
TO HELP FIGHT INJUNCTIONS. . 


The use of the writ of injunction in labor disputes has become so prevalent that 
an intolerable condition is created which threatens to paralyze the efforts to redress 
grievances or improve its condition in the future, unless this unwarranted use of the 
power of our courts is curbed. We all thought when the Clayton Act was placed 
upon our statute books by Congress that this evil was removed, but the Supreme 
Court has neutralized its effect and left the courts free to continue their flood of 
injunctions. . 

Until such time as an effective remedy for injunctions is secured, it is necessary 
to oppose them vigorously. To do so effectively requires knowledge as to the best 
methods to pursue. This, like everything else, is best secured by experience; there- 
sae 3 we can use the experience of others, our fight against injunctions will be more 
effective. 

President Gompers and the other officers of the A. F. of L. have had much 
experience in this matter, and they have gathered much other information on the 
subject and they urge all organizations to avail themselves of this information and 
advicé when threatened with an injunction. President Gompers urges all as soon as 
these matters come up to immediately write him full particulars, including a copy 
of the injunction if possible, and refrain from submitting any brief or answer until 
he can communicate with them; we are told the final outcome of such cases depends 
very much upon the nature and contents of these first briefs or answers. 

All should cooperate with the A. F. of L. in building up this bureau of informa- 
tion still further by forwarding a report of scope and final outcome of each fight 
made. If all will use this information, it will be of great advantage to them, even 
though they have an able attorney to defend them, for even attorneys, well versed 
and capable in a general way, are not always fully experienced in fighting injunctions. 
' 
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ra DENVER & RIO GRANDE OFFICIALS REPUDIATE SHOP STRIKE 
o ) SETTLEMENT. 

* In the previous issue of Journal, mention was made of a settlement of the shop- 
_ men's strike on the D. & R. G. Railroad, the terms of which were agreed to by the 
__—- receivers of this system through the efforts of Governor Sweet and the Attorney 
General of Colorado, and accepted by a majority vote of the men, and the strike 
declared off. 

When this issue is about ready to close, word comes that the officials of this road 
had flatly repudiated the agreement and refused to live up to its terms. We do not 
know what excuse they have to offer for this breach of good faith, nor do we under- 
stand how these officials can repudiate with impunity agreements entered into by 
the receivers, as they are employees and agents of the receivers, who appointed them 
_ to their positions, and the receivers are in turn acting for the U. S. Federal Court 

in which the receivership rests. Why the court or receivers did not intervene and 
prevent this breach of faith remains unexplained, but an investigation by those in 
authority should be made. 


A strike order effective June 16th was issued, but held up until June 19th at 
the request of Governor Sweet, who is endeavoring to settle the matter, and it is 
hoped that he will succeed in doing so. It calls for a severe sacrifice on the part of 
the men affected after having been locked out for so long a time. However, if it is 
deemed necessary in order to resist the malignant fight of the open shoppers in 
control of the financial affairs of the hard boiled railroads of the United States, it is 
_ hoped a prompt response will be made. 

m.. Our members have had several experiences recently with verbal agreements with 
- railroad officials in different sections of the country and in a number of instances, 
_ to say the least, they proved unreliable and unsatisfactory. Nothing short of a signed 
» + agreement should be considered in the future. Men who enter into terms of an 
_ agreement in good faith should be willing to attach their signatures to same. 

> The action of the officials of the D. & R. G. should convince all fair minded men 
' that those in charge of the roads still locked out are trying to destroy all organiza- 
tion among their employees and enslave them, and we believe it will arouse a larger 
__ and more active public sympathy. 


_ STEEL TRUST REFUSES TO ABANDON TWELVE HOUR WORK DAY. 


The daily papers recently informed us that a committee of Steel Trust officials, 
' headed by Elbert H. Gary, and appointed at the request of President Harding to 
fh 


consider the matter of doing away with the twelve-hour work day for steel mill 
employees, did not favor doing away with this inhuman system. Some of the alleged 
¥ reasons given by the committee for refusal to inaugurate an eight-hour day were 
that it would cost 15 per cent more to produce steel, and the scarcity of labor, and 
any way this agitation for doing away with the twelve-hour day did not come from 
- the men themselves. This latter assertion is not important, even if true, for several 
_ ‘reasons, first of which are, if any of these men should start an agitation they would 
____be summarily dismissed from their miserable jobs and therefore cease to be employees, 


and as it is a well known fact that the steel trust maintains an extensive system of 
espionage, this explains in part the absence of such a demand or agitation among 
the men. 7 } or) | eT 9 a) 


Furthermore it has been the policy of the steel trust for years to recruit its em- 
ployees from the ranks of the immigrants from all nations of the world, and to 
judicially mix together men speaking divers languages, so that these differences in 
language or racial antagonisms would create an impediment to their employees getting 
together and organizing to better their conditions. 


Furthermore, men who work twelve hours a day, every day in the week, month 
_ after month, become unable to think, reason and plan for their welfare, even if they 
; had the time. As for Mr. Gary’s assertion that a scarcity of labor exists, this is 
too flimsy to stand. Last year there were six millions of idle workers, and even 
4 now there are thousands of unskilled laborers seeking work. We have seen recent 
examples of conditions, when thousands of applicants responded to advertisements for 
men, when only a few hundred were needed. The real cause of any scarcity of appli- 
eants for employment in the steel mills will be found due to the bad conditions of 
employment and low wages paid. If these are improved, the steel mills will be able 
i to find all the help they may need. 
ai. As for the increased cost this could easily be absorbed by the swollen profits 
taken by the trust, which has enabled it to pay large dividends on more than a billion 
dollars of watered stock, and at the same time accumulate hundreds of millions of 
dollars as surplus. The incident shows conclusively that the steel trust will not 
voluntarily abandon the long work day or improve the condition of its employees, 
and that the only hope these men have for better conditions is to organize and force 
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it to be fair. Force is the only rule or law this octopus knows; it is devoid of human 
sympathy, compassion or sense of justice. 
The representatives of all Christian and other religious bodies in the United 
States, representing about fifty millions of people, assembled since the decision of 
_ this steel trust committee was made public and adopted a ringing statement in con- 
demnation of the twelve-hour day. With this mighty force for good working in opposi- 
tion to this iniquitous and inhuman practice, it is a foregone conclusion that it will 
rien ies a wave of public condemnation that the steel magnates will be forced 
to abolish it. 


U. S. SUPREME COURT CRIPPLES KANSAS “INDUSTRIAL COURT” 
3 ACT. 


According to newspaper reports, the recent decision of the U. S. Supreme Court 
has taken the heart out of the Kansas “Industrial Court Law,” and that it now 
remains but a shell. This decision declared the wage fixing provision of the act 
unconstitutional. 

The decision was in reference to an appeal case brought by the Wolf Packing 
Company of Topeka, Kans., against the action of the industrial court in setting a 
standard of wages for its employees. While the indications are that the industrial 
court is badly crippled by this decision, it is a pity that the decision did not rest on 
the constitutionality of the whole act, for it is undoubtedly unconstitutional, being a 
gross infringement of the freedom of contract and personal liberty as guaranteed by 
the constitution. 

While there is much rejoicing over the decision, it is. well not to be too confi- 
dent in the matter, for the majority of the members. of this court have shown them- 
selves to be reactionary and biased toward labor, and in this apparently favorable 
decision they may be welding another link to shackle labor in the future. We are 
prompted in saying this by the wording of the following quotation from the decision: 


“The regulations of rates to avoid monopoly is one thing. The regula- 
tion of wages is another. A business may be of such character that only the 
first is permissible, while another may involve such a possible danger of 
monopoly on the one hand, and such disaster from stoppage on the other, that 
both come within the public concern and power of regulation.” 


Apparently this was intended to act as a precedent for guidance in the future, 
should organized labor become strong enough to resist the domination of big business 
and compel them to give fair conditions and wages, the court could take this as a 
precedent and establish restrictive rules so as to paralyze labor’s efforts to improve 
its condition, just as it did some time ago in restricting the right to picket. We are 
told this decision was unanimous and that Chief Justice Taft rendered the opinion 
of the court. Mr. Taft has ever been a reactionary and has handed labor more hard, 
unfair jolts than any other judge that we know of. 

No doubt this industrial court will endeavor to flounder along still (and it has 
not been able to do anythine else since it was created) until the people of Kansas 
send a liberal legislature to Topeka to put it out of existence. The daily papers soon 
after the decision was made public stated that Governor Davis was considering the 
matter of calling a special session of the Kansas J.egislature to repeal the law, but 
inasmuch as the present members of that body refused to repeal it last spring. we 
believe if they were called together again, they would try to tinker and patch it up 
rather than repeal it and in this way prolong its existence until another decision 
could be secured, which might take three or four years to accomplish. 

Of all the newspaper comments we have seen, the Wichita Eagle, which is pub- 
lished in ex-Governor Allen’s home town, is the most enthused. Here is an extract 
from its editorial columns: 

The supreme court of the United States has knocked the Kansas industrial 

“court” into Kingdom come. “The weather may be dull and damp and dark 

in Kansas, but the sun of justice is shining through. The most terrible 

scourge that ever was devised by men who did not love liberty is laid low at 

leneth. The last word has been said and it is the hichest civil tribunal on 

earth that has said it. Chief Justice Taft read the decision. The decision . 

is explicit. The industrial court is without a shred of power to lord it over 

capital and labor in Kansas. The last of the infamous heresy has been heard.” 

Let us hope its opinion is justified and that this unfair effort to enslave labor in 
Kansas will be wiped out of existence at an early date. 


PRESIDENT HARDING IGNORES LABOR IN MAKING LABOR BOARD 
APPOINTMENTS. 


The Transportation Act, under which the Railroad Labor Board was created. pro- 
vides the board shall be composed of three distinct groups, one representing railroad 


a8 
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managers, another the employees and the third group the public. It also provides 
that the members of the first two groups shall be appointed on recommendation of 
those they are to represent. President Wilson followed this requirement when the 
board was first created, but in making appointments since that time President Hard- 
ing, in two out of three labor members appointed, has ignored the recommendations 
of the employees and appointed men not previously mentioned for these positions. 


The latest of these appointments was that of E. F. Grable, a former president of 
the maintenance of way employees, and who was in office last year when the mem- 
bers df his organization voted overwhelmingly to strike, but Mr. Grable refused or 
failed to carry out their wishes in the matter. This not only caused dissatisfaction 
and friction in his own organization but all other organizations affiliated with the 
Railway Department. It resulted in his overwhelming defeat for re-election at their 
convention last fall, and no matter what his qualifications otherwise may be, to say 
the least, it showed a wanton disregard of the wishes of the men whom he is sup- 
posed to represent as a member of this board, and destroyed their confidence in its 


future activities. It also showed a total disregard on the part of President Harding 


of the terms and intents of the law. 


In order that such a board would function with any hope of success, the mem- 
bers must have the full confidence of those whom they are supposed to represent, 
and how can they when the law gives to the employees the right to select those to 
represent them and the appointive power ignores that right and selects others. 


President Harding also recently reappointed Judge Barton as a member of the 
public group, and while he is supposed to represent the public he has been more 
partisan if possible in support of the railroads than those selected on recommenda- 
tion of the railroad management. The swashbuckling chairman, another member of 
the public group, has devoted much of his time since being a member of the board 
in making inflammatory speeches of criticism of organized labor before railroad 
officials, clubs and other public gatherings, and between times writing articles of a 
like nature for publication. 

Under such conditions, what grounds has labor to hope for justice or a square 
deal from such a constituted body? None at all, and the earlier it is abolished the 
better it will be for them. Let us hope the next Congress will promptly put an end 
to its existence. 


RAILROAD TELEGRAPHERS’ BANK STARTS BUSINESS IN FINE 
SHAPE. 


The Telegraphers’ National Cooperative Bank, located in St. Louis, Mo., formally 
opened its doors for business June 9th. It is capitalized for $500,000 and is owned 
entirely by the Order of Railroad Telegraphers and its individual members. We are 
told that on the opening day a total of $1,500,000 deposits were received by it. This 
is a splendid start and one seldom reached by such institutions in such a short period, 
and presages a large and prosperous business for the future. We are told that divi- 
dends to stockholders will be limited to 10 per cent and additional profits will be 
divided among the depositors. 

The bank is located in the business center of St. Louis, and the building in which 
it is housed is owned by the Order, the principal officers of which are also officers 
of the bank. 


EYE ACCIDENTS IN INDUSTRY REACHES ENORMOUS 
PROPORTIONS. 


Industrial workers are subjected to serious eye hazards, and the total number 
of accidents in the United States has reached enormous proportions. According to a 
survey recently made by the National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness, 
two hundred thousand accidents to the eyes of workmen occur each year in industry, 
and there are 15,000 blind persons in the United States whose afflictions are due to 
industrial accidents. 

Just how many of these are from the ranks of boilermakers, iron shipbuilders 
and tank builders is not known, but the proportion must be large, as the hazard is 
far above the average. 

This report says: “There are still countless plants whose operations present 
serious eye hazards, in which no goggles or other protective equipment are available. 
There are many plants where workmen still wear goggles in their pockets except 


when they are watched.” The matter of having and using goggles when engaged in 


hazardous work is important, and our members should not neglect to use this pre- 
caution. 
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The eye is one of the most delicate organs of the body, and they are one of the 
most important, for without them we are helpless; one may lose a hand or foot and 
still be able to take care of himself. Artificial limbs are available that will per- 
form many of the functions of the displaced member, but as this report points out 
no invention has been made or is likely to be made to take the place of the eyes. 
Therefore it is much better to take the trouble and means of avoiding eye accidents 
than run the risk of losing an eye. Let safety first be the watchword. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Not until right is founded upon reverence will it be secure; not until duty is 
based upon love’ will it be complete; not until liberty is based on eternal principles 
will it be full, equal, lofty and universal.—Henry Giles. 


Of all virtues magnanimity is the rarest. ‘There are a hundred persons of merit 
for one who willingly acknowledges it in another.—Hazlett. 


If men would bring their misfortunes together in one place, most would be glad 
to Nig Gs own home again, rather than to take a proportion out of the common 
stock.—=»solon. 


Moderation, which consists in an indifference about little things and in a provi- 
dent and well proportioned zeal about things of importance, can proceed from nothing 
but true knowledge, which has its foundation in self-acquisition—Lord Chatham. 


The modest man has everything to gain, and the arrogant man everything to 
lose; for modesty has always to deal with generosity, and arrogance with envy.— 
Rivarol. | | 


_ The more a man follows nature, and is obedient to her laws, the longer he will 
ribs ei the further he deviates from these, the shorter will be his existence.—C. M. 
upeland. 


\ 


Some pretend want of power to make a competent return; and you shall find in 
others a kind of graceless modesty that makes a man ashamed of requiting an obliga- 
tion, because it is a confession that he has received one.—Seneca. 


There are two ways of attaining an important end—force and: perseverance. Force 
falls to the lot only of the privileged few, but austere and sustained perseverance 
can be practiced by the most insignificant. Its silent power grows irresistible with 
time.—Madam Swetshine. 


He that would relish success to a good purpose should keep his passions cool, 
and his expectations low; and then it is possible that his fortune might exceed his 
fancy; for an advantage always uses by surprise, and is almost always doubled by 
being unlooked for.—Jeremy Collier. > 


_ Between levity and cheerfulness there is a wide distinction; and the mind which 
is most open to levity is frequently a stranger to cheerfulness.—Blair. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


The Genesee Boiler Works, Rochester, N. Y. (Unfair.)” Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt Lake City, 
Rochester Tank & Boiler Works, Rochester, N. Y. (Unfair. Utah. (Unfair.) 

Billberg Boiler Works, Houston, Tex. (Strike on.) Wilson Bros.,. Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 

reat Refining Co., Franklin, Pa. (Unfair.) _ J. D. Cousins Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. (Unfair.) 

he Lucey Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. (Strike on.) Lake Erie Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. (Unfair.) 


Morse Bros. Mach. & Supply Co., Denver, Colo. (Unfair.) Wii '¥q. |. Hlandoveon« Machine 


Ajax Boiler Works, Denver, Colo. (Unfair.) », Foundry & Boiler Works, 

8. F. Bowers & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. (Unfair.) Shreveport, La. adr.) 

Probo Foundry and Machine Co., Portland, Me. (Strike.) Petroleum Iron Works. (Unfair to our members Port of » 

Oscar Daniels Ship Yard, Tampa, Fla. (Strike on.) New York.) 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. (Federated strike on.) The Berkeley Machine Works, Inc., Norfolk, Va. (Unfair.) 

McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, Md. (Unfair.) The Liberty Iron & Wire Works, Norfolk, Va. (Unfair.) 

Lebanon Boiler Works, Lebanon, Pa. (Unfair. ) Rushton Foundry & Machine Co., Alexandria, La. (Unfair.) 

Missouri & North Arkansas Ry. (Federated strike on.) Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. (Unfair.) 

paterce tiene Threshing Machine Co., Hopkins, Minn. (Strike arouse Hose is & Sheet Iron Works, Indianapolis, Ind. 
: nfair. 

Cosden Refining Co., Tulsa, Okla. (Lockout.) Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, Kans. (Unfair.) 

Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. (Unfa Morgan, Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. (Unfair.) 


Wm. P. Copping, Contract Shop & ‘Tank Works. New Boat Repair Corporation, Jersey City, N. J. (Strike on.) 
Orleans, a: (Unfair. ) John O’Brien Boiler Co., St. Louis, Mo. (Unfair.) 


/ 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN. 


(Period, May 16th to June 15, 1923, 
sive.) 


Chicago, Ill., June 15, 1928. 


System Federation No, 103. 
Since reporting in June ournal 


inclu- 


from 


Toledo, O., the writer has been engaged in 


connection with organization work on the 


Michigan Central lines which territory is 


- now within the jurisdiction of System Fed- 


proper. 


eration No. 103 which embraces the mem- 
bership on the New York Central lines 
Several meetings have been held 
at Jackson and Detroit and a live wire com- 


mittee has the situation well in hand at 
this writing. 


It has been my pleasure to 


attend and address meetings at Toledo, 


4 Detroit and Jackson. While there are a 


- number of grievances existing I am pleased 


to advise that the General Chairmen have 
_ faithfully labored to secure adjustment of 


' the same and have been successful in sev- 


eral 
leaves the membership 


This situation naturally 


in a_ dissatisfied 


instances. 


state, but with time and patience we hope 


to remedy this difficulty. Many of our 


- shopmen fail to realize that they have been 


on strike and that strikes have their after- 


math like other sit—(through) 


uations. 


Railroad management have always been 


_ keen to take advantage of the situation fol- 


‘ lowing a strike and our people by this time 


q should be fully aware of same and do their 
_ part in discounting the Company’s gain. 


Wage Negotiations. 


During the past month several System 
Federations through their respective Gen- 


eral Chairmen have been successful in 


negotiating 


increases in wage rates. Sys- 


_ tem Federation No. 30 B. & O. Lines having 
- closed their conference with an increase of 
Three (3) Cents per hour. System Federa- 


tion No. 12 Chicago 


tion No. 41 C. & O. Lines, settled on a two (2) 
Cents per hour increase and System Federa- 
Northwestern Lines 


have submitted their Two (2)Cents per hour 
increase to a referendum vote of the mem- 


bership on that System. Other System Fed- 


eration Chairmen in conference have been 


_ denied any increase whatever. 
sented to the U. S. 


plenty of food for thought. 


One road 
suggesting that the subject matter, be pre 


state of affairs should give our shopmen 
The time has 
gone by for lament, as to the settlement on 


‘ 


REPORT OF VICE PRE3IDENT 


time the campaign was just getting nicely 


For Period from April 15 to June 16, 1923. 


Winnipeg, Can., June 15, 1923. 
As. the time of making my last report I 


_ was engaged in a reorganizing campaign of 
_ the railroad boiler shops here in Winnipeg 


perce me 


that had become disorganized as a result of 
the unfortunate “split” in 1919, and at that 


Labor Board. This. 


certain roads in September, 1922. However, 
our membership, especially those who felt 
that the management of their particular 
line was inclined to fair dealing, last Sep- 
tember, now that they have their old forces 
at work have embraced a new religion so 
to speak and are not inclined to be char- 
itible towards granting wage increases. 
“Hivery day in every way, we grow sadder, 
but wiser.” 

Struck Roads. 


When this report reaches the Journal 
reading membership, our members and 
those of the other crafts on strike on roads 
which as yet have not settled, will be on 
the “Bricks” one year, (12 months). Let 
us contemplate briefly, just what that 
means. 12 months, 365 days on the “Bricks” 
to maintain Union standards and game to 
the core. Men, when you read this report, 
reflect and consider what it. means to a 
Boilermaker, Apprentice or Helper, to walk 
the streets of his railroad town 365 days. 
You men who are employed, in fair shops, 
on settled roads or at other fair occupa- 
tions. Have you done your bit to help these 
men go the route? What are you doing to 
get money out on the line to these men. 
Everything you have left was _ secured 
through the combined effort of the men 
who struck on July 1, 1922. What will be- 
come of the things you have left, if these 
men lose out and have to meet the inevit- 
able? Where will you be when that time 
arrives and what will YOU do when the 
management of your road starts to fine- 
comb the few conditions that remain in your 
shop? I respectfully submit to you, that 
when that time arrives you will have to 
eat “HUMBLE PIE” and 0believe me, 
Brother, your share will be cut a-la-double- 
order. Management will see that you do 
not receive a Stepmother’s portion. Let this 
theory of mine, drift through your mind 
and then down into your heart, and then 
make up your mind as to what you will do 
for the men on the “Bricks.” I am pleased 
to advise through the medium of this, my 
report in July Journal, that to date my per- 
sonal contribution has totaled seven hun- 
dred and thirty-seven dollars ($7387.00). 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOS. P. RYAN, 
International Vice-President. 
7533 Vernon Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


McCUTCHAN. 


started, and as a result of same’ 88 boiler- 
makers and helpers have paid their rein- 
statement or initation fee into Lodge No. 
126. 


At the present time there are 111 out of 
an approximate possible 180 of the hoiler- 
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makers, apprentices and helpers in the C. 
P. R. back shop here who are members Of 
the remainder, a considerable number have 
their applications signed, and the prospects 
are bright to get that shop completely re- 
organized in the near future. 

At the present writing some twenty-eight 
applications have been secured from the C. 
N. R. Ft. Rouge boiler shop, and the pros- 
pects are even brighter to have that shop 
completely reorganized in the near future, 
as the above applications have been secured 
in the last ten days, and in that shop there 
is only about eight of them who belong to 
any other organization. 

The encouraging feature of the situation 
is the way that some of the younger boiler- 
makers are assisting in the reorganizing 
“move, and the outstanding feature is that, 
with very few exceptions, the opposition to 
reorganization is coming from the men who 
are now getting the rate for what they are 
doing as a result of the past organized ef- 
forts of the union boilermakers and helpers 
upon the railroads. These men, who only a 
few years ago were helping in the shop, 
and then later got promoted as a specialist 
during tube, ash-pan, front-end, stay-bolt 
drilling and tapping and the running of 
punches and shears, which prior to 1918 
paid from 10 to 12 cents per hour less 
than the boilermakers’ rate, but due to the 
boilershop employes along with the other 
shopmen being organized, the above work 
became classified as boilermakers’ work in 
1918, and since that date the men doing 
that work have been receiving the standard 
mechanic’s rate. 

Some of them got as high as 26 cents per 
hour increase in 1918, and strange to relate, 
that with one exception it is those very 
men who are putting up the opposition to 
the reorganization of the C. P. R. boiler 
shop. Let it be said, to the credit of a 
number of these men, that they have stuck 
with the union right through, and are now 
rendering good assistance to help protect. 
the trade, now that they are getting the 
money for it. However, it does not make 
the old-time boilermaker, who has made 
the long, hard fight in the past to protect 
the trade, feel more kindly to the man who 
has got the trade as above stated, to ob- 


serve so many of them now doing their very 
best to help the railroads to reclassify the 
trade as it was prior to 1918, by doing what 
they can to first destroy the labor unions, 
and then to prevent their reorganization. 

Wake up, “ex-specialist,” and now that 
you are getting the money for doing the 
work, show that you are a man by getting 
into the union and thereby helping to pro- 
tect that which has been secured for you. 

Under date of June 7th, notice was served 
upon the Railroad Association of Canada 
by Brother Chas. Dickie, Secretary of Divi- 
sion No. 4 of the Railway Employes Depart- 
ment, giving the necessary thirtys days’ no- 
tice to revise Wage Agreement No. 6 for an 
increase in pay and changes in certain of 
the working rules. ; 

The schedule committee of the division 
has been notified to meet in Montreal on 
June 18 to formulate the demands that will 
be made on the association from the propo- 
sitions that have been submitted by the dif- 
ferent affiliated bodies. 

The Boilermakers and Helpers’ Executive 
Board members on the Executive Board of 


~the division did not feel justified in voting 


to open the agreement until we had consult- 
ed our membership, through the loca! lodges, 
with the result that our proposition is now 
before our membership, and while it may 
seem as if it is too late, it would be well 
that each lodge acted upon the subject-mat- 
ter and returned their vote on same within 
the time limit named upon said document, 
as it will be a guidance for your schedule 
committee when the negotiations get under 
way. + 

In conclusion, I again wish to state to 
the members at the outside points in my 
district, that I will be unable to visit your 
point until the reorganizing campaign now 
on in Winnipeg is concluded. In the mean- 
time let each member at the outside points 
appoint himself a committee of one to line 
up the unorganized, thereby getting them 
to assist in securing any increases of pay 
that may be got as a result of the organ- 
ized efforts now being put forth by the 
shopmen in Canada, and to also do their 
part in maintaining conditions that have 
already been secured. Yours fraternally, 
R. C. McCutchan. 


Correspondence 


Portsmouth, Va., May 31, 1923. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Mr. Editor as a member of Lodge 57, 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers Iron Shipbuild- 
ers and Helpers of America, I deem it a 
pleasure as well as a duty to write a short 
article for our Journal on the late visit to 
this city of James O’Connell, president of 
the Metal Trades Department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

An invitation had been extended to Broth- 


er O’Connell by the active members of the 
various crafts at Portsmouth, Va., and hav- 


_ ing for its purpose the re-organization of the 


local metal trades council in the above 
named city, a short while ago the local 
metal trades council in this city had a local 
council and in a condition that we felt proud 
of with 33 affiliated local unions and doing 
business that meant success but when the 
late war ended so did the local metal trades 
council give up its efforts for justice also 


ond permitted the local council to go out 
of business as well as many of the local 
pazions affiliated with it. 


id And fully realizing the helpless situation 
_ we were up against as well as the absolute 
necessity of reorganization in order to be 
able to cope with a condition that meant 
i industrial slavery. is why Brother O’Connell 
_ kindly accepted an invitation to address 
’ meeting of organized labor as well as all 
others who desired to attend. 


» The open meeting above referred to was 

“held in the large hall of the Woodrow Wil- 
ie High School, Portsmouth, Va., and I 
must say it was one of the most able as 
_ well as the most interesting addresses that 
a iI ever had the opportunity of hearing, facts, 
and nothing but cold facts in connection 
_ with the present situation and the necessity 
of a well governed labor movement to suc- 
i cessfully meet the isue we are now up 

against. Brother O’Connell very ably out- 
r lined the industrial condition and what the 
workers must expect unless well organized 
to successfully protect their interests and at 
‘s -a time when the business and professions 
iv are organized as never before in our history, 
ou and in particular impressed to all present 
if the conditions now existing in the govern- 
“ment navy yards, and all because the old 
i time organization, once so active, were per- 
“mitted to lapse and at a time when organi- 
gation was a necessity, and urged on all 


Riese 


organize the local metal trades council at 
Portsmouth, Va., so as to be in a position to 
Meet the issue later on. 


_ The result was that an active committee 
_ of representative trades unionists was ap- 
- pointed to perfect a local metal trades coun+ 
~ cil on June 5th with the election of officers 
_ and other matters that will require special 
a attention when re-organization is effected, 
and after all necessary arrangements had 
_ been concluded the meeting adjourned and 
tt with a determination that from now on 4. 
- local metal trades council and active as in. 
is the past shall function at Portsmouth, Va. 


Due credit must be given President O’Con- 
nell in bringing about a re-organization of 
th a local metal trades council in this city, as 
fh his able address was well received by all 
present and so convincing, that all present 
realized the absolute necessity of a get to- 
gether effort to build up the labor movement, 


at Portsmouth, Va.—yYours Fraternally, 
_ James F, O’Connor, Local No. ‘57. 


BA MESSAGE FROM MRS. MARIE PLUMB. 
F: Dear Sir: 

_ Glenn E. Plumb’s book, “Industrial De- 
-mocracy,” written in collaboration with Wil- 
liam G. Roylance, is off the press. What. 
will it mean to you? One critic says, “It 
is the most fascinating writing on any eco- 
“nomic subject we have had in twenty years.” 
What will that mean to you? Send to Cor- 
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‘metal trades representatives present to re- 
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mittee on Glenn E. Plumb’s Book, 403 Ma- 
chinists’ Bldg., Washington, D. C., for your 
copy. Price $2.00, including postage. 


There are comparatively few men in the 
ranks of organized labor who have not a 
pretty clear conception of what the Plumb 
Plan would mean to them as individuals and 
as members of society. The book is an en- 
larged Plumb Plan, clearly outlined, logical- 
ly based on sound economic, industrial and 
social principles, drawn from the Constitu- 
tion of the Republic, and reached through a 
forcefully written account of the historical 
and philosophical basis of democracy. 

Its keynote is optimism, its teaching is 
ethical and its message is definite. It shows 
the way whereby the conflicting interests, 
consumer and producer, can be reconciled. 
It proves the conflict between them to be 
artificial, socially unhealthy and disastrous, 
and points to the equilibrium of common 
interest between the forces that are now at 
war—the forces that protest against high 
prices and those that protest against low 
wages and the greater force of that capital 
which fosters discontent while employing 
monopoly and privilege to keep these two 
interests in conflict. 

The need of Americans today is under- 
standing of the reasons for their discontent. 
The power of protest is ineffectual as such; 
it must be coupled with a concrete construc- 
tive program of readjustment that recog- 
nizes alike the interests of producers and 
consumers. A program which protects inter- 
ests in all industry according to their con- 
tribution and secures to each its share in 
the rewards and benefits of industry. 

Everyone will want to own and study 
“Industrial Democracy.” It points the way 
out. The definite action it outlines is based 
on a thorough understanding of the diffi- 
culties underlying the present industrial and 
political system, followed by a determina- 
tion to act in an orderly, constructive man- 
ner, through political action. It must be 
based upon the highest principles of de- 
mocracy; based on fundamentals, grounded 
in the Constitution and embodying the heri- 
tage of Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of 
Happiness to insure which our Constitution 
was framed. } 

Very truty yours, Marie C. Plumb, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


Hoboken, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


On monday evening, June 4th, Hudson 
Lodge 163 held regular meeting and although 
the members did not attend as they should, 
those that did were given a wonderful op- 
portunity to hear our worthy Int. Vice-Pres. 
John J. Dowd explain full particulars con- 
cerning present railroad shopmen’s strike. 


Brother Dowd was in wonderful condition 
and those he represents can be proud of 
him, I personally know him perhaps a little 
better than others in our organization, I 
know that he is sincere in what ever he 
undertakes to do, his remarks are straight 
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from the shoulder and at times they hurt 
as is usually the case when the truth is told. 
On May 8, 1923, there was an election held 
in this city. Five loyal friends to organized 
labor, viz: Messrs. Griffin, McFeeley, Bach, 
Londrigan ad Schmulling all candidates on 
the democratic ticket were the successful 
contestants. 

Brother Dowd’s activity in their behalf 
has been criticized by those of our fold 
who are such good street corner orators, 
permit me to say a few words to these es- 
teemed Brothers, it does not matter what 
lodge they are members of, they should 
confine their remarks to their lodge room 


and not act as a deaf mute when they attend - 


meetings. 

The above successful Democratic candi- 
dates wish to thank those of our organiza- 
tion who assisted them and were instru- 
mental in bringing about their re-election, 
particularly Brother Dowd, who addressed 
two of the largest meetings held in their be- 
half as an act of appreciation in return for 
considerations they have shown the strik- 
ing railroad shopmen. 

Business agent of District No. 2, Brother 
Jos. Gillispie, also enlightened those assem- 
bled in regards to prevailing conditions in 


building and field work, in the port of New © 


York and vicinity, 

He told of indifference shown by many of 
our brothers in regards to district and hoped 
that in the near future that they would re- 
alize that with members acting as they are 


our organization will never amount to any- © 


thing. He also told about the new increase 
in wages in building and field work which 
is as follows: Mechanics, $1.25 per hour; 
helpers, heaters, holderons and passers, 
$1.12%4' per hour. 


Members of Lodge 163 who do not receive 
Journals every month should notify the un- 
dersigned and he-will endeavor to see that 
they do receive them, I would also like to 
ask Brothers to pay a little more attention 
to their cards especially when they are about 
to become indebted for three months. 
should also ask those they come in contact 
with on different jobs how their cards are, 
don’t be content with things as they are, try 
and at least bring in one (1) new member, 
it’s for your own interest, so let’s get going 
and forge to the front. 


In conclusion I hope the future has heaps: 


of prosperity in store for our membership 
and that with the able assistance of Int. 
Vice-Pres, John J. Dowd the present strug- 
gle on the railroads will come to a success- 
ful end, whereby those who have partici- 
pated in same shall be in a position to re- 
turn to work as good honorable men, With 
best wishes to all, I remain, D. J. McGuin- 
ness, Fin. & Cor. Sec’y. 


Savannah, Ga. 
One of the old time lodges of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood is Lodge 26 of Savan- 
nah, Ga., and still doing business at the 


They 


Our boys donned khaki, shouldered guns, 
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same old stand and in the same old way in 
the interest of its members and the general 
labor movement in State and Nation-wide 
efforts. 

Lodge 26 was organized in 1888 by Or gan- 


izer Blase of Atlanta, Ga. Brother M. J. Gib- 
bons was its first President and Brother 
J. H. Quinn its first Financial Secretary, — 


now holds down the office of President and 
is sure a very live wire in conducting the 
affairs of his local lodge. Many of the old 
timers have gone to their reward and 
among others is Brother Kent an active 
member and officer of Lodge 26, and a 
writer of note for our official Journal years 
ago. May they rest in peace as they always 
respected their obligations under any and 
all conditions. 

Well, Mr. Editor, our local condi have 
somewhat changed from the good old times 
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of years ago for Yellows were almost un- ~ 
known in those days, now past, as principle 
seem to be trampled on and obligations — 


violated with impunity and such didn’t exist 
in the good old days when the old-timers 
were in charge of the Boilermaking trade at 
Savannah, Ga., as conditions were then 
good and strikes were won and no Yellows 
to watch on the picket line. 

We now have an agreement with five con- 


tract shops and two on the blink the Kehoe 
it’s a metal-trades strike and 


Iron Works; 
refuse to meet any committee or come to a 
settlement in any way. Therefore, the 


strike at the Kehoe Iron Works is still on 


and traveling Brothers are advised to keep 
away until further orders; the other struck 
shop, the McDonough Locomotive Works, 
is in the hands of a receiver and under the 
charge of a Federal Court. 

Nevertheless, the loyal members of Lodge 
26 is right on the job and going to remain 
there as principle and our obligation are 


our first consideration in our effort to get q 
what belongs te us and better still we know 


just how to fish for it, and will continue to 
fish until we land that Croker as we never 
give up because our bait for Crokers is al- 
ways ready and bound to land them. Yours 
fraternally, J. H. Quinn, President Lodge 26. 


TO OUR MERCHANTS. 
By E. C. Turner. 


When first the war-lord’s bugle tone 
Broke in our peaceful quiet upon, 
And called a people, brave and free 
To quell the Hun’s barbarity; 

Then Patriotism filled each heart 
And each constrained to do his part. 


The farmer tilled ten-fold the soil, 

And Labor doubled daily toil; 

The housewife saved to win the fight, — 
And children helped with all their might, 
While merchants, always ultra nice, 

To do their bit they raised the price 
On every thing we needs must buy, 

Till all that checked them was’‘the sky. 


, 


} 
{ 
| 
| 
P 
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And sailed away to meet the Huns: 
They gave ’em Hell, nor did they cease 
Till Bill gave bond to keep the peace. 


Soon it was o’er and we dropped back, 


Into our pre-war, beaten track, 
Save just our Merchants, they alone 
Have not yet learned the war is done: 


L’Envoi. - 
And still each thing we needs must buy . 


_ The price reminds us of the sky. 


7. 


Chester, N. Y. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Enclosed you will please find a card, ad- 

vertising Dairyman’s League Milk or Union 
Milk. 
' The Dairymen here in the east are fight- 
ing hard to get a fair price for their milk, 
and they have a hard fight as many of us 
look at it. We are sure we are past the 
danger mark, as the non-poolers or scabs, 
as we use to call them in the railroad shops, 
are losing money and time carting their 
milk such a distance. 

As I belonged to the Boilermakers Union 
ten years, I know they are willing to help 
organize the farmers. So dear brothers the 
farmers of the east are asking you for a 
helping hand. I am sure that every true 
union man will help the farmers greatly by 
buying union milk, called Dairylea, also 
their butter and cheese. Now brothers, 
Sheffield will not buy League Milk, so we 
suggest your buying Borden’s if you can- 
not buy League Products directly, as they 
buy League Milk. 


Here is the way it looks to most of you, 
and it looked the same to me two years ago, 
when I was working in Elizabeth, N. J., for 
the Standard Oil Company for one dollar 
and twenty-two cents per hour. I thought 
I would go farming as milk was selling for 
eighteen and twenty cents in the city. This 
led me to believe the farmer was getting 
rich. I also thought the farmer was rob- 
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bing the people in the cities, but brothers, 
it is not the farmers that are robbing you. 
Last month we received $2.44% for one 
hundred pounds of milk, and next month it 
will be less. 

The organized farmers, or Dairymen’s 
League, is trying to get milk to you so you 
will be able to save about half of the middle 
man’s profit and the other half to the farm- 
ers, who are working hard for you and your 
families. 

Brother Boilermakers will you pass this 
word along to the machinists and moulders 
and blacksmiths of all the shops that re- 
ceive this message, and the farmers will 
stick with you. Thanking you, I remain 
Charles Bradner. 


Springfield, Ill. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Please have the following appear in the 
next issue of the Journal: 

Peter Engel, Sr., who has followed his 
son, Peter Engel, Jr., five weeks in death 
is the father of Bros. John and Frank Engel 
of Sangannon Lodge 81, Springfield. He 
died May 26th, 1928. Yours fraternally, 
Nick Otto. 


Clifton Forge, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Lodge 238, Clifton Forge, Va., met on 
Friday, May 4th, and decided to let the 
members know that we are far from being 
dead, as a matter of fact the invisible gov- 
ernment tried to down us and make us a 
dead issue, but nevertheless we will let our 
brothers throughout the country know that 
we are still alive and wide awake with the 
whitewashed element of Mr, Daugherty and 
his injunction. We had an old time get to- 
gether smoker meeting with some good 
speaking from Brother Miller of Roanoke 
and Brother McLaughlin with Brother C. 
M. Casey as toastmaster. Yours frater- 
nally, S. W. Justice. 


International Correspondence 


Dear Sir and Brother: 

I am in receipt of your letter of January 
18th, last, which was read with much pleas- 
ure and I have to thank yoy for the infor- 
mation you so kindly gave me in regard to 
conditions existing in your country. Your 
Journal which now regularly reaches me 
also affords me much pleasure and if I may 
express the opinion I would like to say that 
it is one of the best and most informative 
Journals which I receive. 

With regard to the conditions prevailing 
in this country, they can be described as 
generally good, but I am sorry to say that 
Trade Union Organization has been for the 


- last twelve months on the downward grade. 


Our own. union is the only union actually 
operating at the present moment but al- 
though the Miners’ Union became defunct, 
there are indications of a re-awakening in 


their ranks. This is all to the good and 
the sooner the reorganization is effected 
the better for all the workers in the ter- 
ritory. 

Historical. Rhodesia comprises an im- 
mense tract of country, covering an area of 
something over 750,000 square miles, lying 
between the Transvaal and Bechuanaland 
on the south, Portuguese East Africa on the 
east, Southwest Africa Protectorate on the 
northwest, the Congo Free State on the 
north and northwest, and Portuguese West 
Africa and the Southwest Africa Protec- 
torate on the west. 

This tract of country is naturally divided 
by the Zambesi River into Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia, known prior to 1886 as 
Northern and Sowthern Zambesi. 

Southern Rhodesia is the high plateau ly- 


-ing between the Limpopo and Zambesi 
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Rivers, and comprises the two provinces of 
Mashonaland and Matabeleland, having Sal- 
isbury (in Mashonaland) for its capital town 
and seat of government. 

Population. The population of Rhodesia 
is approximately 800,000 natives and 33,500 
whites. 

Political. A referendum has just been 
taken on the question of the absorption into 
the Union of South Africa, and self-govern- 
ment and the latter was the people’s choice 
by a majority of nearly 3,000. We are now 
awaiting the Letters Patent granting the 
country its constitution which we expect to 
receive this year. 


Elections will thus take place to form a 
new parliament and at those elections we 
hope to return several labor candidates. We 
have formed a Rhodesian Labor Party which 
bids fair to obtaining a good measure of sup- 
port and as the new parliament will only 
consist of thirty members we should be able 
to make our voices heard in the interests 
of the workers. 


With regard to our organization, we have 
had a fairly successful career and two years 
ago had a most successful strike which 
closed up the country for a fortnight. 


I am forwarding under separate cover a 
copy of the proceedings of the strike ne- 
gotiations between this union and the man- 
agement, also a copy of our Constitution 
which I have no doubt will interest you. 

I have been requested by one of our Exec- 
utive Committee members to ask you if you 
could supply any information with regard 
to “The Locomotive Mechanical Engineer.” 
This is a publication which he desires to ob- 
_tain and he thinks it is published by an 
American trades union. If you could put 
me in touch with the editor I would be 
much obliged. 


I am afraid I have wearied you with this 
long discourse and so will conclude. Again 
thinking you for your letter and publica- 
tions, and with all good wishes to your or- 
ganization, your publication, your fellow of- 
ficers, and yourself. I am, yours faithfully, 
J. W. Keller, General Secretary. 


Wellington, N. Z. 
Dear Sir and Brother: , 


I hereby acknowledge receipt of your let- 
ters of Feb. 15th and 25th together with 25 
copies of Journals from September to Feb- 


ruary for which I desire to thank you. I 


had previously arranged with my members 
to pay 6c per copy to cover cost of Journals, 
as your society has so generously granted 
them free of cost. I shall apply the pro- 
ceeds to purchase of statistical informa- 
tion and other periodicals which I consider 
of value to your organization. 


I have posted under separate cover copy 


of Conference report of A. S. R. S. wherein — 


you will be able to judge the feeling of our 
railway sections, who are prominent in the 
Alliance of Labor, a section that has been 
forced under the Arbitration Act, through 
the economic position now operating. A 
section of the Alliance has had a terrible 
set back owing to the Secretary of Alliance 
Railroad organizations having sticky fing- 
ers. Both Secretaries have been com- 
mitted to prison for a period of three years 
for embezzling money running into four 
figures, this has caused a tightening up on 
all secretaries, several having to be removed 
from office. The Government also passed 
a law empowering Register of Unions to 
have the books placed betare a qualified 
auditor at his direction. 


I have also enclosed a copy of proposed 
Apprenticeship Bill. The government has 
drafted and called a conference of represen- 
tatives from Skilled Unions and Employers, 
Labor Department, Educational Department 
to discuss on April 18th, and then passed 
the Bill agreed upon in June session. I 
would deem it a favor if you would supply 
me with information as to the various 
methods in force in America, we are in- 
formed that the: Pennsylvania section is a 
good one, can you procure a copy of this? 


I have every reason to believe that I shall 
be appointed to represent Wellington Dis- 
trict. In due course I shall forward report 
of proceedings. 


Thanking you sincerely for past favors, 
Yours fraternally, P. E. Warner, Fed. Sec’y. 


Technical Article , 


FLANGING AND FITTING UP. 
By O. W. Kothe. 


Slabs as at “A” Fig. 32 is largely the 
boilermaker’s work bench. It is used for 
just lots of jobs, as center punching plates, 
leveling up work for hammering, riveting 
and in the main for flanging work by hand. 

In large shops large platforms are made 
up of these slaus with a furnace built to 
one side and possibly a high powered press 
on another end or side. Still other smaller 
machines are in common use for flanging 
plates. The basis of good flanging, either 


by hand or by machine is the ability to 
know how to work metal. Any farmer can 
swing the sledge or maul first here, then 
there, then over there, as fancy suggests. 
Where time permits any person can worry 


around with a flange several days and event- | 


ually make something that looks passable. 
But this is not the order of the day at 
least where average time and crafty work- 
manship is required. 

For bending flanges numerous male or 
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cast-iron forms are designed to facilitate 
rolling or shaping the metal. Some of such 
forms are shown above Fig. 32 at “B’—‘C” 
and “D”’. There are also many others, in 
fact, every shop has their own, some stand- 
ard shapes, others specially cast at the 
foundry. The "iden of these forms is to pro- 
vide a solid base around which to drive 
the metal. These forms are placed on the 
slabs and are held down by bolts, dogs or 
other contrivance. But for general work 
dogs as at a-b-c-d-e are used. They are 
driven into the square holes and will bind 
themselves thus holding the desired part 
rigid. Below “A” we show an application 
of the dogs holding down a set bar iron 
to permit bending an angle bar to that 
curvature. The exact positions of these 
dogs must be governed by the work to be 
held. Often quite a few plugs must be 
driven in to prevent a form from being 
pushed out of shape. 

About the simplest way to learn to work 
metal is to dish heads similar to Fig. 33. 
With this you can learn more than with any 
other form of bending double curved sur- 
faces. In flanging everything depends on 
the werkman; the layerout is quite helpless 
when compared to accuracy of development 
and the treatment given by the flange men. 
By this we mean the working of the 
flange men is quite out of control of the lay- 
erout’s layout. The layout can be very ac- 
curately executed. and still seem too large 
here, too short there and wrong elsewhere. 
when it is worked up. Or again, the lay- 
out can be only roughed out with no sem- 
blance to accuracy and the flange men can 
so work the metal that it will fit wonder- 
fully well. So double curved surfaces are 
not a layerout’s job to make accurate but 
the flanger’s job. 


Now in working metal as at Fig. 33, the 
form is placed on the slab, and the metal 
is heated to a dark cherry red in the fur- 
nace. After this the metal disc is laid over 
the form and a central post is set in the 
center and made tight to prevent movement 
of either sheet or post. Next, a large gaso- 
line torch or other heating apparatus is 
placed over the metal disc and the blaze is 
played on the disc to keep it hot around 
the places where the hammering is done. 


An inexperienced flanger invariably starts 
to knock down the outer edge first and from 
this he works toward the center. This 
causes the outer edges to buckle, become 
hardened and to make the inside of the 
disc springy and extremely hard to work. 
But the experienced man will start from the 
center and gradually beat the metal down 
toward the edge. This is the proper way 
because then you have some control of the 
metal. Of course the helper swinging the 
maul will have some pretty hard sledging 
to do, but under the directing eye of the 
flanger the metal will roll out blow by blow. 
The hammer blows must be made in a cir- 
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cular position starting from the center out- 


ward, while the torch is played to keep a ¥ 
certain position of the disc red hot fit for © 


flanging. 

Now then, the person hammering has ab- 
solute control over the metal—he may not 
think so, but he has—he may feel the metal 
has got him going; but it has not. He can 
draw the metal to enlarge the disc, or he 
can shrink the metal to make the disc con- 
siderably smaller and thus increase the 
thickness of plate,—or he can work out 
his metal holding the metal to its original 
thickness and make all measurements fit 
up true. However, with the majority of 


men who try to flange, find they are more ~ 


adept in causing their metal to roll up into 
horse collars and other disgraceful irregu- 
lar shapes than into what they want to 
make, 


The guiding factor in works flanges all 


depends on how you strike the metal. If — 


you strike the metal with a pull towards 
you, the metal will stretch and you will thin 
the plate and enlarge what you are making. 
If you push back on the maul as it lands on 
the metal, that action causes the metal to 
draw together and shrink, and as a result 
the thickness increases and your shape be- 
comes small. But by striking the metal 
with a certain knowledge of how much it 
takes to draw or shrink the steel you can 
then regulate the backward push so as to 
equalize the stretching and shrinking into 
a neutral position. This then maintains 


your thickness and works out your design — 


accurately. 


Or again, to stretch part of the work, and 4 


shrink another part by another position in 
standing or movement of the hammer that 
treatment produces horse collars and all its 
allied shapes in fact,.everything but what 
the workman actually wants. The experi- 
enced worker guides the shrinkage or 
stretching quite accurately all around the 
disc. He knows quite definitely just where 
he is going to come out at, and at the least 
provocation of the metal, where it becomes 
unwieldly he heats the plate all over again. 
The continuous hammer blows causes the 
pores to close and therefore harden the 
metal to a certain extent. The heating 
causes the pores to expand and the metal 
becomes more pliable. But care must be 
taken to avoid too much unnecessary heat- 
ing—that burns the metal, and ears the 
life out of the steel. | 


The knack of working steel flanges by 
hand is something that nobody can teach 
you, you can watch the most skilled work- 
man where the metal just rolls into shape 
under his eye—but it will reveal none of its 


secrets to you. Practice and lots of it is the 


only teacher, with due regard to the above 
stretching and shrinking. Remember the 
impact of the hammer does the bending and 
if just eommonly treated the metal -will 
stretch since that is the logical ‘outcome. 


A ; 
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But if the hammer blows are regulated and 
guided a considerable control over the metal 
can be exercised. - 


It is common knowledge among good me- 
chanics that “goodness” above rough com- 
mon average begins with the ability to 
work metal. This ability tends toward neat- 
ness, accuracy and also moderate speed in 
performing the work. Here we have the 
- mental factor of knowledge again—the mind 
has carefully studied out the workings of the 
metal, and through that mental effort it has 
exercised control over the hand to do as the 
mind directs. This man is worth a hun- 
dred times more than the average person 
who sails into the metal with sledge ham- 
mer blows like cannon shot at one time in 
Flanders Field, or Gettysburg. Here, too, 
every workman calls himself a good me- 
chanic—he has done his best, has told him- 
self a thousand times that he is equal to 
the best, and that he needs to know no 
more and such other jollying along—but tut- 
tut, where there is no will to acknowledge 
short comings, there is no ambition to 
achieve it to the first ranks of the trade. 


Possibly the next flanging work to under- 
take is to bend down round cornered edge 
as section “HE”. A pattern of this corner is 
shown at “F” the two parallel lines repre- 
_ sent the radius lines. Some workmen prefer 
a double series of center punch marks for 
the bend so the roll can be equalized be- 
tween them. Other workmen only use one 
row of center punch marks and those placed 
in the center of the roll. In this way the 
center is averaged up placing the roll half 
on each side. At sketch “G” we show the 
center punch marks on the two radius lines. 
Generally three center punch marks rep- 
resent a bend and are understood so by the 
flange men. | 


The bending of the fire door flange is 
shown at “H” and shows how it. can be 
worked out by hand. A form is anchored 
underneath and then the plate along ths 
flange is heated red rot, after which the 
metal is worked down. Observe we work 
from the top down in all cases, and that 
gradually all around. In doing this care 
must be taken not to work the metal too 
abruptly thus stretching it in certain parts 
to where it is weakened or even torn. But 
rather work the metal smoothly downward 
in a circle or ring. Where the sledge or 
maul bruises the metal, producing niches 
or hollows, it is best to use.a “flatter,” 
“BE,” which a man holds and another ap- 
plies the sledge. In this way the roll and 
edge is laid down smoothly all around the 
form, and when the desired shape is worked 
out, a template is placed in it or over it 
to see where additional helping is needed. 


Along this line of application all flanges, 
dished heads, coves, etc., are worked out. 
The main thing is to work it evenly, not 
stretch it here and shrink it over there, nor 
hammer too much here and seek to force it 

over there. The metal must be worked, not 
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forced, because forcing causes deforma- 
tion; where parts are stretched more se- 
verely than other parts will shrink or take 
up. This theory must be carefully observed 
in all manner of shaping metal, whether it 
be angles or flat plates, or curved surfaces. 


Now where flanges must fit together as 
at the lower corners of mud ring, sketch 
“J,” the metal does not always lay up well, 
nor can it be pulled into shape by drifting. 
So the only means’ is to use a large gasoline 
torch or some other heater and heat this 
corner for a piece on all sides to a dark 
cherry red. When heated the sledge ham- 
mer is brought to bear to force the flange 
sheet to closely hug the mud ring. When 
this opening has been closed up the holes 
are reamed out and rivets are driven where 
possible and top bolts are screwed in and 
riveted over elsewhere. After which the 
job is ready for calking. 


Right here the reader must also observe 
that the metal is worked from the top of 
flange roll towards the edge. If the metal 
were worked backward from the scarphed 
edge then a wrinkle would be produced and 
it is doubtful if it could ever be made tight. 
Hence the same principles of dishing discs 
applies to working metal to lay up snugly 
in any position met with. 


Another part of a boiler gives trouble in 

assembling, and that is the fire box door 
“I.” It is not possible to roll the flanges 
to make snug fits, so when the plates are 
interlocked, a gas pipe burner is set in along 
the inside of fire door edges. This burner 
is nothing more than a gas pipe perforated 
with holes, and will burn similar to any 
heater. Some shops use a charcoal pan or 
small forge application; still others use a 
form of torches. The main point is to heat 
this double flange red hot all around. 
When heated the metal is fitted by ham- 
mering so it lays up smoothly all around, 
and that the fire opening presents a uni- 
form shape. 
_ Still another feature that some workmen 
have trouble with is lining up their work. 
This may present a worrisome problem in 
some cases, but any man of mechanical 
ability should be able to improvise methods 
of his own to be suitable for any job that 
may arise. All heavy plate work is rolled 
to or near the radius as is possible to roll 
the metal. After this the rings are- worked 
together and bolted with regular “bolter up” 
bolts, which have a coarser thread and 
screw up much quicker, 

‘Where edges do not fit over well, the 
drift pins are set to work, and the metal 
is sprung into shape or into joint by tak- 
ing one hole at a time, after which a bolt is 
inserted. Then when all sections or rings 
are fitted together, or a sufficient number 
of them—they are lined up. This is to see 
that a curve is not developed, because with 
bolts it is possible for the metal to give 
and so a rainbow may be developed, or if 
not that any one ring may tilt upward, an- 
other downward. 
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The layerout generally marks center lines 
on all his patterns, and these are center 
punched on each sheet. In this way it is 
easy to locate a top center line, a side cen- 
ter line or a bottom line. After these lines 
are somewhat checked up, chalk lines are 
snapped or sketched in the positions shown 
by m-n; o-p; q-r; s-t, in Fig. 34. From the 
center punch mark it will be clear if any 
sheets are out of line, and can be bounced 
back inte line. <A level can be set on those 
lines as well as in numerous other positions 
to see the trend of the barrel, fire box, etc. 

When all rings are made true and level, 
more bolts are put in and bracings are 
placed underneath to prevent sagging or 
getting out of line again. After this the 
lines are checked up again. and if found 
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true, the holes are reamed and rivets are 
driven, thus making every part secure. 
It is difficult to show general practices on 


this since every workman devises his own 


method, and although many may be in com- — 


mon, they all are designed to produce the 
same results. 
conceive many of these features or devise 
mechanical equipment to suit his job is in- 
deed deficient. 


with them more than we should like. 
such men an intensive study in all forms 
of boiler and sheet iron design and de- 


A worker’s mind that cannot — 


J 


He is about the most. help- — 
less man to himself there is; still we meet 
For — 


velopment construction and supervision will 
do much to free the mind and make it work ~ 


for him as faithful as the sun toils for the 
earth. 


In Memoriam 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Notice of the following deaths of members 
and relatives of members have been received 
with suitable resolutions of sympathy: 


Members. 
Bro. T. M. Lloyd, member of Lodge No. 29, 
Roanoke, Va., died May 15th. 
Bro. John Tighe, member of Lodge No. 
93, Joliet, Ill., died May 8th. 


- Bro. Joseph Edmundson, member of Lodge 
No. 568, Tacoma, Wash., died recenty. 


Bro. Charles Cooper, member of Lodge No. 
719, Detroit, Mich., died recently. 
Relatives of Members. 


Wife of Bro. W. Judd of Lodge No. 134, 
Montreal, Que. Can., died May 12th. 


Father of Bro. S. H. Johnson of Lodge No. 
340, Herington, Kas., died recently. 


Co-Operation 


GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK HEADS DEPOSITORS AT NEW 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK. 


All American Co-Operative Commission. 
With Governor Alfred E. Smith, Ethel 
Barrymore, U. §S. Senator Copeland, and 
Samuel Gompers in line to deposit their 
money in a co-operative bank the Federa- 
tion Bank of New York City opened for 
business within the past week. By closing 
time of the first. day a total of more than 
$300,000 in deposits had been recorded. 
New York City’s first labor bank, organ- 
ized by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America and opened on April 14th, has 
already been admitted as a member of the 
Federal Reserve System and counts deposits 
of a million and a quarter dollars. The sec- 
‘ond, the Federation Bank, organized under 
the joint auspices of the Central Trades and 
Labor Council of New York and the New 
York State Federation of Labor with a capi- 
tal and surplus of $500,000 has shareholders 
who are members of 118 labor organizations. 
Peter Brady, the president of the bank, says 
the stock has been over-subscribed $150,000. 
Many large New York firms have ex- 
pressed. their interest in labor’s new finan- 
cial enterprise by opening accounts in the 


Federation Bank.. Among them are Altman 
& Co. and R. H. Macy and Co., large de- 
partment stores and the United States 
Trucking Company, whose former president 
was the new governor, Alfred E. Smith. 
Labor organizations as far west as St. Louis 
were among the first day’s depositors, 


Profits to shareholders will be limited to 


10 per cent, any surplus over that amount ~ 


to be divided among depositors, as in the 
other co-operative banks. Banking hours, 
like all the other arrangements in the new 


bank, are fixed for the best service and — 
The 


convenience of its worker-patrons. 
bank will be open daily from 10 a, m. until 


9 p. m. except Saturday, when it will be © 


open from 10 a. m. until 5 p. m. 


New York’s third co-operative labor bank k 


is soon to be established by the Internation- 


al Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, while ~ 


the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is 


planning to establish the fourth co-operative 
bank in the nation’s financial center, in ad- — 
dition to its present interests in the Empire © 


Trust Company. 


ee 
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_ MICHIGAN CO-OPERATIVE MAKES HUGE SAVINGS. 


How many capitalistic enterprises can 
boast of an honest saving of 54 per cent on 
their capital stock? We venture to answer 
that you can count them on your fingers. 
But there’s many a co-operative enterprise 
which is doing just that, and more too, 
every year. . 

‘This time it is the Soo Mercantile Associa- 
‘tion of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, which 
reports a saving of 54 per cent on its cap 
‘ital stock for the year 1922. This thriving 
co-operative conducts a grocery store and 
bakery, and has four vigorous branches all 
at work serving the public. Its combined 
business last year totalled $295,186 on which 
it returned to its stockholders and employes 
$16,145. 

Since its organization in 1913, the total 
sales of the Soo co-operative have amounted 
to $1,360,066, on which it returned to stock- 
holders, customers and employes $44,918. 


That means a return of almost twice the 
amount of the capital invested. 


Besides building up a reserve fund of $13,- 
059, the Soo co-operative has acquired clear 
ownership of its main building and ware- 
house. Its bakery business is bigger than 
that of all the other bakeries in town com- 
bined. Now it is branching out into the 
coal and meat business, in addition to its 
regular grocery line. 


Besides establishing an enviable record 
for fair business dealings and financial suc- 
cess, this sturdy young co-operative is 
proving that in oo-operation nationalists 
know no differences. English, German, 
French, Swedish, Finnish, Irish and Danish 
work harmoniously together. And their 
combined strength is making Sault Ste. 
Marie one of the strongholds of the great 
American co-operative movement. 


FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVES COMBINE FOR ACTION. 


Hight farmers’ co-operatives in New 
Jersey have combined to form a state-wide 
co-operative purchasing association to make 
possible greater service for their members 
and for the public. They have formed the 
New Jersey Farmers’ Co-operative Purchas- 
ing Association, says the All American Co- 
operative Commission. Since their organi- 
zation several other farmers’ co-operatives 
have signified their intention of joining the 
movement. 

Nearly $600,000 worth of farm supplies 
“were purchased co-operatively in 1922 by 
the eight co-operatives which are federated 
in the new organization. It is estimated 
that the individual members of these asso- 


ciations purchase in all about $2,500,000 
worth of such supplies each year. The new 
organization plans to buy for them at cost 
price fertilizer, food stuffs, binder twine, 
and possibly farm machinery. By eliminat- 
ing four or five middlemen in such oper- 
ations, the new co-operative will make pos- 
sible a greater return to the farmers on 
their produce. 

Every new economy in the buying and sell- 
ing of farm supplies means not only greater 
returns to farmers but greater prosperity 
for city workers as well. The prosperity of 
industrial workers cannot be built on im- 
poverished and under-paid farm workers. 
A gain for one is a gain for the other. 


SWEDISH CO-OPERATIVE DRIVES TRUST FROM MARKET. 


A lot of wiseacres who attempt to pass 
judgment on the co-operative movement 
make the vain boast that only private indus- 
try is efficient and profitable. Here’s the 
answer that Swedish co-operators give to 
those who seek to justify the present waste- 
ful competitive system by such an argument. 

As late as January, 1922, the margarine 
trust was in full control of the Swedish 
market. And in Sweden margarine is as 
broadly used as is butter in America. The 
trust advanced the prices of its wares as it 
chose, utterly disregarding the public’s in- 
terest which it was supposedly serving. Fi- 
nally prices were boosted just a bit too high, 
according to Anders Arne, a co-operator and 
member of the Swedish Parliament, who 
was on guard for the people against just 
such exploiters. 

Here the Swedish Co-operative League en- 
tered with its 250,000 members representing 
@ sixth of the total population. With full 
‘Speed it built a modern margarine factory 
at Norrkoping. The trust then got “cold 
feet” and organized a “margarine week” and 
reduced its prices considerably. But this 
change of heart came too late, for the co- 


operative factory had an organized market 
of its own consisting of the 250,000 members 
and their families. The demand for co- 
operative margarine has grown so rapidly 
that the business actually outgrew the fac- 
tory built only one month before! Great 
enlargements to the factory have had to be 
made to accommodate this rush of trade. 

And what has happened to the trust? The 
monopoly it exercised over the trade has 
been completely smashed, and the price of 
margarine has fallen as a result of 80 ore. 
The trust found that with its factories of 
various degrees of efficiency it could not 
meet this price. On March 29, 1922, it was 
formally dissolved and a terrific price war 
between the private companies composing 
it began. The co-operative creamery made 
another cut of 20 ore. As a result of all 
this the Swedish people have been saved 
more than $3,200,000. 

Such a victory is a triumph for the effi- 
ciency and service of the co-operative fac- 
tory and a testimony to the determination 
of the average co-operator to stand by his 
co-operative in the fight against privilege 
and profiteering. ; 
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WORKERS’ INSURANCE SOCIETY GROWS. 


A society controlled by workers on a pure- 
ly co-operative basis, last year wrote fire 
insurance on furniture to the value of $32,- 
615,100, according to a report from The 
Co-operative League. The Workmen’s Furni- 
ture Fire Insurance Society, founded in 1872, 
and now in its fifty-first year, has demon- 
strated that it is possible to provide fire 
insurance at the remarkably low rate of ten 
cents per $100 of insurance. The member- 
ship of this society has grown from a hand- 
ful of poor workers to 40,086 members, of 
whom more than haif are scattered through 
fifty of the largest cities of the country. 
During the past year, the society increased 
its membership by 1,332. 

Organized by consumers to provide pro- 
tection against fire losses at the bare cost 
of operation, the society pays no fabulous 
salaries to officers. It occupies a modest 


little office. 
year amounted to only $13,000. Members 
were. assessed the actual cost of insuring 


The salaries of officers last) 


property, based on the losses paid and the 


operating charges. 


A reserve fund of $367,- 


520 has been accumulated by this society 


since it began business. 


The low charges of this consumers’ insur- a 


ance company, are in marked contrast to the 


premiums charged by the private companies. 
The accumulation of vast funds known as © 


“boodle funds” which were used by insur- 


ance companies to corrupt legislators is 


now a matter of history. Instead of follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the profiteering in- 
surance companies, this workers’ society is 
furnishing fire protection at rock-bottom 


cost, and on a democratic basis.—Co-oper- 


ative aaah 


LABOR FEDERATION EMPLOYS CO-OPERATIVE ADVISER. 


At the recent annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, it was 
unanimously decided to employ the services 
of an expert co-operative adviser, to assist 
workers in organizing co-operatives. This 
action folowed the recommendation made by 
President James Maurer of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Labor. 

President Maurer reported that fifteen 
million dollars have been lost during the 
past few years in ventures which falsely 
called themselves co-operative. He recom- 
mended the appointment of a department 
“to aid and promote co-operative enterprises 
so that our members, making co-operative 


ventures, may know where to look for advice 


and assistance and avoid the many pitfalls A 


that surround them.” en 


While local unions such as the United ~ 
Mine Workers in Pennsylvania had already — 
employed co-operative advisers, the Penn- — 


sylvania Federation of Labor was the first 


state group to appoint an adviser to assist 


co-operatives. 


This is looked upon by The ~ 


Co-operative League, the national co-oper- 


ative federation, as a step toward the pro- 


tection of labor against fake schemes and 


as a sound influence in the development of 
self-help organizations among trades union- — 


ists.—Co-operative League. 


GOVERNMENT REPORTS GROWTH OF CO-OPERATION, 


The steady growth of co-operatives of var- 
ious types during the period from 1913 to 
1921 is reported by the United States Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. The busi- 
ness of 500 farmers’ co-operatives increased 
56 per cent during that period, over and 
above increases in prices. The co-operative 
associations in Kansas did 184 per cent more 
business in 1921 than eight years earlier; 
the Michigan co-operatives increased their 
trade 181 per cent during the period, and 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, South Dakota 
and Nebraska also rank among the states 


showing the greatest increase in co-operative 


activities. 


The co-operatives studied, are all organ- 
ized democratically, each member having — 
irrespective of number of — 
shares owned. They exist primarily to fur- — 


but one vote, 


nish goods or services to members without 


profit. Slowly, but surely, co-operative or- 


ganizations are developing in all parts of © 


the country, and are growing to proportions 


re 


which may yet make profiteers feel uncom- — 


fortable. Co-operative League. 


News of General Interest 


VENTILATION. 


United States Public Health Service. 

To keep on living everybody must have 
sufficient air to breathe; and to keep on 
being healthy this air should be sufficiently 
pure and sufficiently moist and sufficiently 
cool, says the U. S. Public Health Service. 


By ventilation all these ends are sought te 


be attained. 
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In the open air, away from ieeioud gases, 
ventilation looks after itself; elsewhere, par- 
ticularly in houses or in any closed spaces, 
it must be looked after. 
pure the air in such a space may be anyone © 
who enters it at once begins to pollute, it 
with his breath; and it will ultimately be- 


come injurious to health unless it is re- 


4 
: 
: 
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, newed either by natural means (such as the 


wind) or artificial means. 


Renewal is necessary because when 


“breathing in” one takes away something 


from the air (oxygen); and when “breathing 


out” one adds something to the air (carbon 


dioxide). Oxygen is taken from in-breathed 
air by the blood that circulates through the 
lungs and is carried away to help the food 


build up the body, keep it warm, and ener- 
_ gize it—give it power to move. 


Oxygen con- 
stitutes about one-fifth of the air; and about 


one-fifth of that one-fifth is breathed out, 
unchanged, and may be breathed over again. 


Carbon dioxide is part of the waste that 


is left over in the body when oxygen and 


food combine to build up the body, etc. It 
is picked up by the blood, carried to the 
lungs, and breathed out. It is poisonous and 


‘jinjures the body when it is breathed in 


again, 
Rosenau estimates (1917) that to keep 


healthy a man weighing 160 pounds needs 


2,400 cubic feet of fresh air every hour when 


resting; 3,200 when doing light work; and 


6,100 when doing hard work. 


A woman 


: weighing 120 pounds needs five-sixths as 


much; and a child weighing 80 pounds needs 
seven-twelfths as much. 
Factories, churches, theatres, offices, etc., 


if all. need abundant. supplies of fresh air. 
_ Factories need them most of all, for persons 


doing physical labor breathe faster than 


- those who are sitting quietly; and most fac- 


tories use more or less machinery, whose 
fires use up (burn) oxygen and release 


| ‘carbon dioxide faster than the breath of 
- many men. 


The simplest way of renewing used air by 


a supply of unused air is by opening the 


windows; 


but unless these are very care- 
fully placed and supervised they seldom 
distribute the air evenly and they often 


cause persons in one part of a workroom 
to suffer from heat and bad air while those 


in other parts shiver and sneeze. Further- 
more, in many factories the windows are 
constantly being obstructed by materials 
that are put there “temporarily” but are 


left there eternally. However, in these days 


the complaint committee of the workers can 
usually be trusted to see to the removal of 


_ such things. 


If natural ventilation is insufficient the 


_ best way to renew the air in factories is by 


_ Ciated with ventilation. 


the use of big electric fans so placed as to 


‘draw off the foul air, or to drive in the fresh 


air, or both. 


Temperature and humidity (per cent of 


moisture in the air) are also closely asso- 
The body heat 
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given off by persons congregated in a work- 
room, church, theatre or other buildings 
raises the temperature and increases the 
moisture. When the temperature rises 
above 86°F. and the humidity above 80 per 
cent they cause considerable discomfort; 
when they rise higher they cause suffering; 
and when they rise still higher they may 
cause heatstroke. In winter, on the other 
hand, the heated air in buildings is usually 
too dry; often the humidity falls to 20 per 
cent, which is lower than that in a desert. 
Air as dry as this draws moisture from the 
skin and from the mucous membranes of 
the nose, throat and mouth and irritates 
them. To be comfortable the humidity of a 
workroom should be about 50 per cent; and 
it would pay the plant manager to see that. 
it is kept that high, for a 50 per cent less 
heat is necessary and coal is saved; a tem- 
perature of 62°F. is quite high enough if 
the work is active. 

The ventilation of many factories and of- 
fices depends on factors over which the 
workers may have little control. At home, 
however, in their rooms they have fewer or 
no other persons to consider and may be 
able to insist on pure air, especially at night. 

The idea that night air is unhealthy and 
must be shut out is a survival from the days 
when men barricaded themselves to keep 
enemies from stealing upon them under 
cover of darkness; it was reinforced later, 
before window screens were invented, when 
malaria-bearing mosquitoes entered by night 
through unclosed windows. Night air is 
exactly like day air; and neither of them is 
anything like so injurious as the air in a 
room whose windows are closed and whose 
door is probably never opened all night 
long, no matter how many persons are 
breathing into it carbon dioxide—and re- 
breathing it—all night long. 

If drafts upon the bed are feared they 
may be prevented by getting a piece of 
board about 12 inches wide and nearly as 
long as the window sash is wide. Raise the 
lower sash, slip the board in beneath it, and 
draw the sash down upon it. Outside air 
will travel upward between the two sashes 
and spill into the room over the top of the 
lower sash. This is nothing like so satis- 
factory as having the upper sash completely 
down, but it will de a lot for that sick 
headachy feeling that you have had every 
morning on waking up. 

For further information write to the Sur- 
geon General, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C., for Reprint 729: LEffi- 
ciéncy of various systems of air—condition- 
ing, etc. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN PORTO RICO. 


United States Public Health Service. 


Laboring classes in Porto Rico suffer great- _ 


ty ly from tuberculosis, says Dr. J. G. Townsend, 
of the U. S. Public Health Service, who re- 


cently returned to the United States after 


a five months study of the tuberculosis sit- 


uation in the island. The tuberculosis death 
rate is a little more than 200 per hundred 
thousand. This is greater than that of any 
state in the union except Colorado, where 
the tuberculosis death rate is of course enor- 
mously increased by the constant immigra- 
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tion of tuberculosis patients, for whom there 
is no longer any hope. In Porto Rico, more- 
over, the tuberculosis death rate of the well- 
to-do classes is very much lower than that 
of the laboring classes. In the industrial 
cities on the practically level coast belt it 
averages about 8 per cent of the total death 
rate; in the mountainous central portion it 
is less, averaging about 4 per cent, except 
in certain industrial towns, especially those 
dependent on the tobacco industry. The 
death rate for industrial women is higher 
than that of the men. This condition is the 
exact opposite of that in the United States, 
and is supposed to be due to the fact that 
in Porto Rico industrial women are also 
wives, mothers and housekeepers. 

These high rates, are not due to the cli- 
mate, which is both delightful and healthful, 
but to the conditions under which the poorer 
classes live. A survey of more than a thou- 
sand houses occupied by the laboring classes 
in seven of the larger cities on the island 
reveals that practically all of them’ consist 
of two rooms, and shelter an average of six 
persons. Each room has an average floor 
space of less than a hundred square feet; 
and the total air space is considerably less 
than ten thousand cubic feet. As the one 
window and the door are kept closed all 
night long to keep out the greatly dreaded 
‘night air,” this 10,000 cubic feet has to 
suffice for three persons for about eight 
hours. As Rosenau estimates that to keep 
healthy a man weighing about 160 pounds 
requires about 2,400 cubic feet of fresh air, 
renewed every hour, the state of air in these 
rooms after being occupied all night by three 
persons may be imagined. Such conditions 
are, of course, ideal for the transmission of 
tuberculosis. 

The usual diet of the people for the most 
part is also ideal for the propagation of 
the disease. Black coffee, rice and beans 
in great quantities, and sometimes bananas, 
oranges, and plantains complete the list. 
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Both the housing and the diet are due 
chiefly to the prevailing economic condi- 


tions. 


possible for the laborer to support his fam- 


ily, to furnish habitable homes, and to pur- 


chase adequate food. Employers say that 


the average laborer does not do enough 


A wage of thirty cents to one dollar 
per day (generally fifty cents) makes it im- 


work to entitle him to higher wages; and 
this may be admitted: But the laborer can- | 
not do better work, because he suffers not 


only from tuberculosis, but also from hook- 
worm and malnutrition. 


He cannot afford | 


to do what his doctors advise, and in con- 
sequence he cannot give his employer bet- 


ter labor. 
but it has not yet been. 


A comparative check by name of all the 


This vicious circle can be broken, 


reported cases and reported deaths from tu- — 
berculosis in Porto Rico during the last 214 _ 
years showed that sixty per cent of the tu- 


berculosis deaths were never reported as 
cases. 
of the death reports supplied. the first offi- 
cial intimation that the patient had been ill 
at all. The illness is probably concealed as 


In other words, more than one-half 


long as possible, sometimes until death, and — 
in many of the reported cases until the pa- 


tient was in a moribund state. 
Most Porto Rico cities employ pirystciane 


who hold clinics for patients at convenient — 


places and who later visit patients who are 
unable to come in person. More of these 
clinics are recommended. Other recommen- 


dations are for the establishing of social 
work, the supplying of free sputum cups, 
better reporting of cases, increased hospital 


accommodations, education of children along — 


health lines, and the working out of a wage 
scale that will give the laborer a chance to 
preserve his own life and the lives of his 


family. 


The great mass of the workers of the 


island are employed in the sugar, tobacco, 


fruit raising and coffee industries. 


EVIDENCE AGAINST GARY, ENGINEERS DECLARE. 


ton, Professor of Metallurgy at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, was assigned the task of studying 
the technical aspects of changing from a 


Federated American Engineering Socie- 
ties engineers who conducted the recent in- 
vestigation into the 12-hour day in steel de- 
clare the evidence is against Gary’s declara- 
tion that the 12-hour day can’t be abolished. 

The engineers, in their investigation, 
found that the 8-hour day could be estab- 
lished and they threw the whole weight of 
their influence in that direction. Here is 
what two eminent members of the committee 
have to say about Gary’s latest effort to 
alibi the 12-hour day: 


By Harrison E. Howe, 
Chairman, Committee on Work Periods, 
Federated American Engineering Societies. 
The engineers reached their conclusion 


after a thoroughly scientific survey lasting - 


two years, and it is disappointing not to find 
the steel industry in agreement with them. 

The steel industry was made the subject 
of a special inquiry, and to Bradley Stough- 


two-shift to a three-shift system. 


The weight of evidence, according to the 


engineers, “indicates that the change from 
the twelve to the eight-hour day can usually 


be made at a small financial sacrifice on the 
part of the workers and of the manage-- 


ment.” It is the judgment of the engineers, 
expressed in a formal report, that when the 
change is pre-planned and the co-operation — 
of every one is enlisted gains will accrue to 
every one concerned—to workers, manage- 
ment, owners and the public. 


: 


iY 


Dr. Howe thought that, whatever tempor- 


ary obstacles, were encountered, the eight- 
hour day would eventually apply generally — 
in the industries of this country. 


By Mortimer E. Cooley, 
President Federated Aer Cem Engineer 


la ta Se gets Deer 


sixty-eight years 


7 


ing Societies; Dean, Engineering Schools of 
the University of Michigan. 

“The committee which had this inquiry in 
charge has spent more than two years in 
the investigation of forty-three continuous 
industries—industries running twenty-four 


hours a day, and observed conditions affect- 


¢ 
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ing every class of continuous worker, from 
the bellhop to the steel worker. It was 
found, indisputably, that the 12-hour shift is 
not economically necessary and that con- 
tinous industry can be run with a profit with 
the shorter working day.” 


BILLIONS OF PROFIT. 


By Levi Stevens Lewis. 


The traffic over American railways in- 
creases enormously with each recurring 
year. 

In 1928 tens of thousands of freight trains 


' operate on 265,000 miles of line every day 
in the year, earning all the way from Three 
Thousand to Ten Thousand dollars of gross 
. income per train. 


It was officially declared in New York 
ago (1855) that “NO 


 RELIANCH WHATEVER” could be placed 


- Engineer and Surveyor for 1855. 
document No. 35, N. Y. 1855.) 


on official railway reports. That was true 
then; it’s true now; it was true from the be- 


_ ginning. 


See annual report of the New York State 
(Senate 


Entirely disregarding official claims that 


_ railroads always need more income in or- 
_ der to increase their debts; that they “bare- 
ly earn interest on the bonds, to say noth- 


ing of a fair return on the money invested 
by the shareholders” and therefore must go 
in the hands of receivers; 


the wise man 
will seek more accurate information else- 


_ where. 


Here is evidence stated in the fewest 


_ possible words, that the profit of American 


railways in twelve months is NOT LESS 


than Twenty-five Billion Dollars; otherwise 
_ stated several Billions more every year than 


all the Liberty Bonds printed, and sold in 


1917 and 1918 to pay in part the expense of 


| the late world war. 


The two greatest transportation lines on 


_ the globe are the New York Central and the 


Pennsylvania. These two great systems 


carry less than 30 per cent of all traffic 


north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi 


rivers. It is necessary for them to operate 
six million trains a year to handle this tre- 


_mendous traffic. Then fourteen million other 
trains are necessary to handle the remain- 


ing 70 per cent; making, all told, twenty 
million trains a year to handle the traffic 
in the eastern district only. 


Perhaps some of these trains haul empty 
cars only, earning absolutely no revenue 
whatever. Allowing twenty-five per cent 
(4%) for non-operating trains, there remains 
15 million revenue earning trains two-fifths 
of which are passenger trains and three- 
fifths freight trains, 


The gross revenue from the passenger 
trains will average NOT LESS than $300.00 
each and the freight trains NOT LESS than 
$2,000.00. So the “gross transportation in- 
come” of all railway lines operating in the 
eastern district in 12 months is estimated 
to be NOT LESS than Twenty-eight Billion 
and Hight hundred million dollars in 12 
months. 

The gross transportation income of the 
entire eastern district is about one-third 
of the total for all lines in the United States. 
So the gross transportation income of all 
railway traffic in the entire United States 
“as a system” appears to be nothing less 
than Highty-six Billion and Four hundred 
million dollars in 12 months. Deducting 
one-half for operating expenses and taxes, 
the clear NET PROFIT appears to be NOT 
LESS than Forty-three Billion and Two hun- 
dred Million Dollars every period of 12 
months. 

This estimate is based on the traffic re- 
ported in 1916. Since 1916 there has been 
the usual never-failing annual inerease of 
traffic. To be yltra conservative I have not 
taken in consideration the revenue realized 
from the mail and express service and 
TWENTY-EIGHT other sources of income 
and further discounted this calculation by 
EIGHTEEN BILLION DOLLARS; so I in- 
sist the NET PROFIT of American railways 
every period of 12 months is NOT LESS 
than TWENTY-FIVE BILLION DOLLARS. 


How much more or less the actual profits 
may be can be determined only approxi- 
mately by “A FACT FINDING COMMIS- 
SION” from all sections and classes such as 
recommended seven years ago by the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York. 


HERE’S EXAMPLE OF WHAT UNION MEANS IN PRACTICE. 


By International Labor News Service. 
Washington, D. C.—While bricklayers in 


some of the larger cities of the United 
- States are receiving from $10 to $12 a day 


with time and a half for overtime, brick and 


clay workers in Sayreville, N. J., are strik- 


ing to raise wages twenty per cent above 


_ the present scale of $3.04 to $3.70. 


The lowest wages in the industry have 
‘been paid by the Sayre-Fisher Company of 


Sayreville, and for seventy-five years the 
workmen have submitted without protest to 
the low wages and the poor conditions un- 
der which they work. 

Ten months ago the United Brick and 
Clay Workers Local No. 391 was organized 
with seventy-five per cent of the em- 
ployes in the Union. When the increase in 
wages and an agreement between the Union 
and the men demanded a twenty per cent 
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firm for one year, it developed into a strike. 
Now the workmen are 100 per cent or- 
ganized, and all six hundred of them are 
waiting for the employers to listen to Tea- 
son. 


A willingness to increase wages ten per 
cent indicated that the men might have in- 
creased their wages long ago merely by 
the act of organization. But the company 
would not go any farther toward the twenty 
per cent increase, in spite of the Union’s 
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willingness to compromise with a fifteen per 


cent increase. 

The company has been short 300 men for 
sometime because of its refusal to raise 
wages. They could run their plant at full 


capacity and make money by attracting a 


full force through a twenty per cent in- 
crease. They are not that kind of employ- 
ers, however. 
talking about the labor shortage and the 
need for bringing cheap labor into the 
United States from Europe. Such is life! 


RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. 


A Japanese Government report on ten 
years’ experience of nationalisation shows 
that nationalisation has, in that country, 
produced economy and efficiency in railway 
management. 


Nationalisation was introduced because 
“the result—of the previous mixed system— 
was an unwarrantable waste of money.... 
the cost of the service was unreasonably 
high, and delay in delivery became a serious 
grievance.” In ten years “the general ex- 
penses, which, under divergent ownership, 
claimed 8.3 per cent of the total expenses, 
diminished to 2.6 per cent.” Passenger 
traffic increased 81 per cent and goods traf- 
fic 190 per cent, and this was handled with 
increases of only 56 per cent and 85 per 
cent in coach and wagon stock respectively. 


“The figures are eloquent,” says the re- 


port, and “nothing could have enabled the 


management to realize such a resuit -but 


They are the kind that are 4 


consolidation under unified control.” — 


Time taken in repair of vehicles was reduced 
from an average of 33.9 days to 19.7. Per- 
centage of empty car miles traveled by goods 
wagons decreased from 26.4 to 23. ‘The lo- 


comotives, with an increase of only 55 per | 


cent in number, ran a mileage of 77 per cent 
more, and performed a task greater by 132 
per cent.” Under unified control accidents 


went down from 92 per million train miles © 


to 19. Unity of control “reduced the per- 
centage of empty haul from 26.4 in 1908 to 
23 per cent in 1917, and has been an in- 
valuable factor in regulating the relations 


between the supply and demand of vehicles © 


and ensuring regularity and despatch of 
goods service.”—New Zealand Railway Re- 
view. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The operation of the national health insur- 
ance act of Great Britain, for the period 
from 1911, the date of the enactment of the 
act, to 1921, forms the subject of Bulletin 
No. 312 just published by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Through amend- 
ments to the original act the insurance cov- 
ers all persons 16 years of age and over, who 
are employed in any service for which re- 
muneration is paid, subject to certain re- 
strictions. There is no restriction of mem- 
bership in the approved societies in regard 
to manual workers, but persons employed at 
other than manual labor whose annual earn- 
ings are in excess of a stated sum are not 


eligible for membership. 
The insurance plan is a combined sick- 
ness and invalidity system and provides both 


fund is derived from contributions from in- 
sured persons and from employers, and from 
grants from the national treasury. Accord- 
ing to the 1922 report of the chief medical 
officer of the Ministry of Health, the aver- 
age time lost annually in Great Britain 
among the insured workers amounts to at 


‘medical care and cash payments, and the é 


least 14,476,000 weeks’ work, or the equiv- © 
alent of the work of 278,000 persons for the © 


year. 


SEVENTEEN LABOR BANKS, WITH EIGHT MORE PLANNED, IS. 
RECORD IN THREE YEARS. 


been almost phenomenal, although nit eed 


By International Labor News Service. 

Washington, D. C—With more than $6,- 
000,000,000 eapital stock, many more millions 
of deposits and more than comfortable as- 
sets and surplusses, twenty-three labor banks 
are either doing business or are about ready 
for business. This has been achieved in 
three years. 

Opening of the Federation Trust Company 
in New York City marked the seventeenth 
labor bank to open its doors for business. 
Hight others are being organized, some of 
which are to open their doors within the 
next few weeks. 

The development of labor banking has 


by careful judgment and banking caution. 
In the main labor banks differ from other 
banks in three important respects: 

1. Stock is held by trade unionists, ex- 


cept for a few shares held by necessary ex- 


perts. 


2. Stock per person is limited to small © 


amounts, preventing control by small groups. 
3; Dividends usually are limited, with 

surplus profits going to depositors. — 
Here is a list of the banks now open and 


the labor banks which have either been or- 


ganized and are about to open or are in con- 
templation: 
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Year 
Hstab- 


Banks in Existence blished 


Mount Vernon Savings Bank, Washing- 


PRET Pp ran Uiaie hater ely ee Wisliecs 6a wd 1920 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ 
Cooperative National Bank, Cleveland, 
AUST 286 ty CR ESE De aa aN Sean Coen ny Ce 1920 
People’s Cooperative State Bank, Ham- 
ESOL ELUTE Her Suttle hake cia WG wsncied a's Riese 1921 
«Empire P2oe hice Gre SBbn 3 (AS eben Mae aa a fanaa nreL ee 
Amalgamated: Trust and Savings Bank, 
NEW CEE gear edi OE rg GD SRSA UU Baga ly ee a 22 
Producers’ & Consumers’ Bank, Phila- 
BEERS NES ee Eee slants iy cei go Goya! 0 at wo 2) bala 1922 
Brotherhood Trust & Savings Bank, 
San Bernardino, Calif. Pa Ny atte adie ae 1922 


eis: 


eeeoeeeceree ese ees eseesesr tees e se ee ee ode, 


Federated Bank & Trust Co., Birming- 


EAL APP acl tee Sresal A Gas god hei d'c tia eS oe Sin 1922 
First National Bank, Three Forks, 
ONICHA, Pa ATS te Ais acl eo: 0's. wid lee ble’ ete 1922 


; Brotherhood Co-operative National Bank 


of Spokane, Wash. Seen eee ee een tees 


Federation Trust Co., New LY OPM ALY cut hy 
Commonwealth Mutual Savings Bank, 


PE LUI UREIC OO MM LE a ie HONS: ory ira Kalk “w 913 
Transportation Brotherhoods National 

Bank, Minneapolis, Minh. ........... 
_Amalgamated Bank of New York, 

a [MERE BESS 7a AU ad RR LOE Aa eh ea 923 


| Brotherhood Savings & Trust Co., Pitts- 


burgh, 


_ Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
_ Buffalo, 


Clerks, Cincinnati, Ohio............. 1923 
Banks Projected: 
Telegraphers’ National Bank, St. Louis, 
WVECE aes, TAP at sc ON Gy vetibal'g’ a te cella lpi « 192 
Fraternity Trust Co., 


eooeree rere ee ee ee eo eee mee seer eree 


NG ey 


oecereereeoees eee eee eevee eee eee eee 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


ee ee | 


ear Pe ss Ma a He, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
_ Port Huron, Mich. 


Transportation Brotherhood’s 
National Bank, Minneapolis................ 


oot eee eee oe eee eveer eee eevee 


Locomotive Engineers’ 
' Co-operative Trust Co., 


New York City 


oseeeev eee eee emer eee eevee reas 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
PMR esa oe cies uta Vet Ween Rte Siac fuae gra 
Federated State Bank, N. Y. C............ 


*Not organized by labor, but Brotherhood 
has purchased an interest in bank. 

Opening of the Federation Trust Com- 
pany, the bank owned by organized labor 


“Freedom to work where he_ pleases” 


means for the worker low wages in the 


Open Shop scheme of things. 


Men lacking 


railroad fare may grow gray in a despot’s 


service. - 


Demand the UNION LABEL on 
all your purchases. 
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Organizing or Capital 
Controlling Body Stock 
International Association of Ma- 

Chiniste es oe ye a ener ey $160,000 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 

TROP isc cet tal He a iebot Wl coe Gear ar owe wl 1,000,000 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 

THOORS fo MeN aS BS Sted Ae atacy 50,000 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of : 

AI OTIC MS a sre inal ea (ie tnaiac a 200,000 
Members of Central Labor Union.. 155,831 
Railroad Wworkeray jas. cine wedi seeks 200,000 
Various labor groups............. 70,000 
State Federation of Labor and lo- 

cals of Brotherhood of Locomo- 

tive, HM 2Iineers 25). se eee kein e's ahs 500,000 
Various labor groups............. 25,000 
RAUL OA. TATIONS! uy the a cuehealels wae oka 200,000 
Central Trades & Labor Council 

and N. Y. State Federation of 

POE ey esse hile ole we Rk «cee wise eh Le 1,000,000 
Railroad WOrKGre 240/405 cc's oe eles 200,000 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers... 200,000 
Wapor TEaders: wee eee 125,000 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 

Sin GOT RS Ay citi esa tee eometen 200,000 
Order of Railway Telegraphers.... 500,000 
Railroad Brotherhoods and other 

ATTTOTR ik SS cea UN RN a 200,000 
Central; Labor: Union! <6 6 ied ee% 
Brotherhood of Railroad and Steam- 

Sit Olen. ois sear cuavonecaaO Ges 1,000,000 
Paterson ‘Co-Operative Society.... 

RAMTORG (WOTKETS | ol cs leice ay Niece oe a) 
¢ 
500,000 


ol a lie) e) 6) 8) 624.08) Cee Cae 8 Be ee 6:6) Ce © 0) o 6 © o. 2 @ 0 


in New York, was attended by President 
Gompers, who was one of the first depos- 
itors. 


The UNION LABEL is the emblem of the 
man who seeks NOT more than his fellow 
may get, but a fair chance at living for all, 
contrasting sharply with the capitalist’s con- 
viction that covetousness and greed are in- 
dispensable as the basis of commerce. 
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Compilation of Labor News 


By the A. F. of L. News Service. 


HAS THE SUPREME COURT ASSUMED MORE CONTROL 
OVER LABOR? 


The United States supreme court has 
smashed the Kansas “can’t-strike” law by 
annulling the industrial court’s power to set 
wages and enforce its decisions. 


On its surface, this is a distinct advance, 
and supports labor’s fight against a vicious 
proposal. But it would be well if labor ex- 
amined the reasoning of the court and com- 
pared same with the court’s decision nulli- 
fying the District of Columbia women’s mini- 
mum wage law. 

In the latter case the court declared itself 
sternly against setting wages by law. 

The court said that if a woman’s mini- 
mum wage law is justified “in the face of 
the guaranties of the fifth amendment,” the 
“field for the operation of the police power 
will have widened to a great and dangerous 
degree.” 

This sounds like the final word against 
setting wages by law, but in the Kansas 
case. the court now says: 

“The extent to which regulation may rea- 
sonably go varies with different kinds ‘of 
business. The regulation of rates to avoid 
monopoly is one thing. The regulation of 
wages is another. A business may be of 
such character that only the first is per- 
missible, while another may involve such a 
possible danger of monopoly on the one 
hand, and such disaster from stoppage on 


-the other, that both come within the public . 


concern and power of regulation.” 

Compare this with the court’s clear-cut 
opposition to a law that would guarantee 
working women a living wage. 

In the women’s case the court was defi- 
nite. In the Kansas case the court let it 
be understood its decision against wages by 
law is not its last word. 

The court hints (in the Kansas case) that 
workers may organize to the point of “a 


SHIP OWNER’S ANARCHY 


San Francisco.—‘Captain Robert Dollar, 
self-appointed spokesman for would-be dis- 
rupters of organized labor in San Francisco, 
has again broken into print,’ says the Sea- 
men’s Journal. 

The captain prides himself on his anti- 
unionism. 
labor, which he employs on his ships when- 
ever possible. 

“According to the New York Herald, Dol- 
lar addressed the conservative and eminent- 
ly respectable national manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation and actually gloated over an anarch- 
istic speech made by himself at a meeting 
in San Francisco several years ago. 

“Dollar’s business associates have often 
attempted to deny it, but the old man has 
now said it all over again. i 


He is a great admirer of coolie 


possible danger” of 


“disaster from stop- _ 


page.” In that event, says the court, wages — 


cern and power of regulation.” 


In the District of Columbia case the court 
let it be known that it does not fear the 
organized economic power of working 
women, who can do little harm to big busi- 
ness and gigantic monopolies. 


The court, it will be noticed, expresses 
no such fear in the case of women working 
in stores and restaurants. They can not 
challenge monopoly, as can men workers in 
the steel or mining industry, for instance. | 


In reversing the wages feature of the 
Kansas law the court let it be known that 
at some future time, and under different 
conditions, wages by law could be legalized. 


- That portion of the Kansas decision may 
prove a pathbreaker. It may pave the way 
for future action by the court to uphold 
wages by law when the issue is not in- 
volved with price fining on the goods busi- 
ness men sell. 


This can be done, the court shows, when 


there is “a possible danger” of “disaster 


from stoppage.” Then “regulation of wages” 


will be legalized. 


Labor must not overlook the importance 
of the court’s quiet intimation that it will 
“regulate” wages under certain conditions. 

The court is not sensational when it as- 
sumes new powers. It never alarms the 
populace. 

When John Marshall ruled in the Marbury 
case, more than 100 years ago, that the su- 
preme court can pass on acts of congress, 
the decision did not alarm the populace, and 
it was not used for years. But it was not 
forgotten by those who profit by court 
usurpation. 


IS PROVEN BY HIMSELF. 


“Please note that Robert Dollar, who is a 
recognized pillar in western anti-union busi- 
ness circles, takes pride in these facts: 

“1, That he urged his associates to send 
striking union men to the receiving hospi- 
tal. 

“2. That he was a member of a commit- 
tee of business men who interviewed the 


district attorney of San Francisco and 
threatened to string him to a telegraph pole © 


unless he did their bidding. 

“Talk about the maintenance of law and 
order! Talk about the menace of anarchy 
and bolshevism! What can we expect from 
recent arrivals in our country when a great 
captain of industry like Robert Dollar sets 
a shameful example in urging violence and 
lynch law?” 


by law would “come within the public con- — 


ae 
ee ee 


Sa — os a — 


- cher, 
operators’ association, called on the district 


e 


OHIO OFFICERS REJECT ANTI-UNION 


Charleston, W. Va.—Governor Donahey of 
Ohio has refused to order the extradition of 
a Logan county union miner who is charged 
with crime. The anti-union coal owners are 
not advertising their rebuff, but the cba 
nor is quoted as saying: 


“Return Holt to Logan county? Why, I 
would just as soon send him before a firing 
squad. It is a notorious fact that in Logan 
county miners are killed indiscriminately; 
that farcical trials are held at which the 
juries are made up of paid thugs.” 


_The coal owners received another rebuff 
from an Ohio official when Alfred M. Bel- 
counsel for the Logan county coal 


attorney at Pomeroy, Ohio, and offered to 
“assist”? him in the trial of J. W.. Miller, a 
miner, who shot and killed Ed Reynolds, a 
notorious strike guard and deputy sheriff, 
who attempted to enter the miner’s cabin. 
“I told Belcher,” said the Pomeroy offi- 
cial, “that we free-born citizens of Ohio 


' conduct our own prosecutions; that the state 


b ployes, 


of Ohio is proud of her heritage; that no 
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TACTICS. 


man, regardless of his wealth or influence, 
can intimidate a county or state prosecutor 
in this integral section of the United States. 


“IT also told Belcher that it would be a 
good thing for him to return to Logan coun- 
ty and apply for statehood in these United 
States of ours. 

“And I further told him that West Vir- 
ginia is the only place in America where 
private interests are permitted to under- 
write state prosecutions and where the regu- 
lar constituted authorities are thrust aside 
by powerful corporations. 


‘Miller will be tried here as a free Amer- 
ican citizen, not aS a peon or a servant, and 
if his story is true that he simply protected 
his home against the invasion of Logan 
thugs he will be acquitted. 

“We don’t resort to purchased testimony ° 
or other methods similarly depraved to try 
men charged with crime in Ohio. Neither 
do we return wholesale indictments against 
men and then attempt to use those indict- 
ments as clubs to obtain ‘favorable’ testi- 
mony by promising immunity.” 


R. R. RUMP “UNION” DOESN’T FOOL LABOR 


Altoona, Pa.—This city, the home of huge 
shops of the Pennsylvania railroad, laughs 
at the claim of railroad officials regarding 


- their company “union.” 


Shop men scoff at the system, which is 
so palpably a front office device. A ballot 
is now being taken for members of the 
committee that is supposed to represent em- 
but the enthusiasm is all in the 
minds of railroad officials, publicity agents 
and their controlled newspapers. 

The recent refusal of the company to per- 


i mit railroad clerks to select their own rep- 


of the company “union.” 


resentatives has again exposed the purposes 
Workers declare 
the plan would be overwhelmingly rejected 
if the management would permit employes 
to have a free ballot on the question. 
Every effort is being made by the man- 


agement to popularize the “union” with em- 
ployes. These efforts, however, defeat their 
purpose, as they call attention to the com- 
pany’s control of its hand-picked “union.” 

The Labor News, published in this city, 
declares that reports issued by the company 
on the present ballot are smoke screens. 
Attention is called to the omission, of all 
figures. bee | 

“Besides, who is to know what the result 
really is, and even if the ‘rumps’ might 
have received a big vote it does not signify 
that it was the free expression of the em- 
ployes.” Ptho 

The labor paper says that the same old 
tactics are being used to get “votes” that 
were used before when railroad officials 
wanted employes to “‘vote” on some proposi- 
tion, 


GIANT COMBINATIONS STANDARDIZE WORKERS 


Montreal.—To crush out the individuality 
of the workman is fatal to human progress, 
declared Robert B. Wolf, New York engi- 
neer and industrial scientist, in an address 


at the spring meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. 


“It is also fatal to destroy the individu- 
ality of our manufacturing or producing 
units,” said Mr. Wolf, who was a member 
of the Herbert Hoover committee on elimina- 
tion of waste in industry of the federated 
American engineering societies. 

“In the past, men have combined into 
groups for protective, purposes, but never 
before have we seen such grouping of groups, 
and these larger groups into still larger 
corporate units. The startling fact is that 
most of this has taken place within the life- 
time of the men who are still in active 


charge of industry. 


“What is the meaning of it all, and what 
is to become of the individual man in the 
process? This I believe to be the most mo- 
mentous problem confronting medern civ- 
ilization, for if it is not solved civilization 
as now constituted cannot last. 

“The individual must be understood. The 
whole problem of industry is resolved into 
finding how to enable the unit individual— 
the man—to become conscious of his rela- 
tionship. to the all-including group individu- 
al, the plant. 

“The secret seems to lie in stimulating 
group consciousness within the organic 
whole of the plant by continuously record- 
ing the group’s relationship to the plant on 
the one hand, and the man on the other, 
and the immediate need seems to be for the 
education of foremen to intelligently direct 
the groups.” 


é 
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lodge Notices 


Heuebner—Lodge 91. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts of Geo. 
P. Heuebner, Reg. No. 28313 kindly notify 
the undersigned, as he has deserted his 
wife and is a suspended member of Lodge 
No. 91 on account of non-payment of dues. 
Ed Heudspith, S., L. 91. 


Says Three Boilermakers Wanted in Central 
America. 

W. L. Saner writes us to say that three 
all around railroad boilermakers, with weld- 
ing experience are wanted in Central Ameri- 
ca. He says the wages are $1.75 per hour. 
Any one interested can write to him. Ad- 
dress W. L. Saner, care Tentilla Railroad, 
South Honduras, Central America. 


Gillis—His Father. 

Any one knowing the whereabouts of A. 
H. Gillis formerly a member of Lodge No. 
126, Winnipeg, kindly notify the wunder- 
signed, as his father, W. Gillis of Lodge No. 
194 is very anxious to hear from him. A. 
Fraser, S. L. No. 194,.5079 Ross St., South 
Vancouver, B. C. Can. 


Cruise—Lodge 161. 
Bro. Victor Cruise, Reg. No. 147592 please 
correspond with Local 161, Boone, Iowa. 
Hugo Samuelgon, C. F. S., L. 161. 


O’Brien—Lodge 6. 

Daniel O’Brien, Reg. No. 327313, took 
three hundred dollars of the strikers money 
at Martinez, California. Any Secretary 
knewing his whereabouts notify Lodge 6. 
M. J. McGuire, B. A. 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Schofield—Lodge 320. 


Any Serretary taking up the clearance card of I. A. 
Schofield, Reg. No. 53752, please hold same and correspond 
with the Secretary of Lodge No. 320, as this brother left 
here owing members of this local borrowed money to the 
amount of $15.50. B. EF. Birdsong, Secretary, Lodge 320. 
February Journal. 


Baxter—Lodge 418. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of C. A. Baxter, Reg. No. 
21406, will please notify the undersigned. This member was 
formerly Serretary of Lodge No. 418 and absconded with the 
funds of the Lodge. Any information as to his whereabouts 


will be appreciated. Charles Hunter, Pres., Box 603, Neo- . 


desha, Kans. May Journal. 


Cyapuliski—Lodge No. 53. 
Herman Cyapuliski, Reg. No. 64922, still owes Lodge No. 
53, Madison, Wis., $30.50, which he borrowed on a note 
that is long overdue. Please hold book and Cae until this 


pete is paid. Wm. Tehan, Pres. and Forrest, 
> 8. DD. 558..- June Jgurnal. : 


Large shirt manufacturer wants agents’ 


to sell complete line of shirts, pajamas, 
and night shirts direct to wearer. Ad- | 
vertised brand--exclusive patterns--easy 
to sell. No experience or capital re- 
quined, Entirely new proposition, 
Write for free samples. 
Madison Shirt Co., 603 Broadway, N.Y.G. 


PATENTS. sister Free. “Highest Reterences 


Send drawing or model for examina- 
tion and report as to patentability. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St., Washingten, D.c. 


Industrial — 
Democracy 


by 
GLENN E PLUMB 


a 
WG. ROYLANCE 


AWAY WITH TATTOOES 


New harmless liquid quick- 
» ly removes Tattooes,Moles, | ~ 

oal Marks,etc. Send $3.00 

for guaranteed treatment 

sent postpaid, or, write for 
i free booklet. 
DR. MILLER 

Dept. 5B, 233 East 86th St., New York. 


’Price~ Lowest Ever: 4a," 
‘goooMile Guarantee AA‘) 


NO PRICE ADVANCE 


on GEM CORDS — the tire that gives 
8000 miles of satisfactory service. . 
Cut your tire costs by these excellent 
Gem Processed Tizes at low prices 

Best tire everseen. Another Gem Cord 
half price for any tire not satisfatory, 


SEND NO MONEY 


A\1 GEM CORDS shivped C.O.D. EX- 
AMNNE TIRE. Tf not the best buy you 
ever made return unused and get your 
money back. 


03 


ORDER NOW, 5% discount for cash with order * 


GEM RUBBER COMPANY 
Dent. 253-1315 %. Oakley Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FROM POLITICS TO INDUSTRY. 


By Samuel Gompers in the American Federationist. 


Self-government, more or less democratic 
and tending to become more so, is develop- 
ing constantly in the United States entirely 
apart from the political government which 
is customarily regarded as constituting all 
government. This growing self-government 
is a fitting subject for discussion, though 
it may be uncertain about which to attempt 
prediction. It is becoming more and more 
* evident to thinking men and women that 
there is a line beyond which the compe- 
tency of political government ceases; that 
is, it ceases unless we are to agree to em- 
‘bark upon state socialism. 


State socialism is repugnant to the Amer: 
ican mind for a great many reasons. Amer: 
icans generally prefer to carve out the fu- 
ture in freedom. They are unwilling to ac: 
cept the idea of an all-powerful state. It is 
the American idea that the people shall or- 
der the state and shape its course; not that 
the state shall order the lives of the people, 
fitting them into niches to suit a bureau- 
cratic card index. 

Our forms of political government took 
shape before the machine age. Two de- 
cades have seen the whole manner of life 
revolutionized. We have today a motorized, 
electrified, mass production age. We have 
changed everything with the internal com- 
bustion engine, which drives the automobile 
‘and the airplane; with the fabricated prod- 
uct by which we make ships, buildings and 
clothes after a pattern out of parts shaped 
in thousand lots; with the telephone and 
the radio and the motion picture; with the 
chemical industry which takes drugs, dyes 
and other potent things out of coal; with 
the application of power and machines to 
almost everything that formerly was done 
by hand. 

Even the “dirty work’ such as ditch dig- 
ging is now done on a rapidly increasing 
scale by machinery. In the homes there 
are electric lights, washing machines, suc- 
_ tion cleaners, electric machines for this and 
that and electricity for ironing and cooking. 
There is the phonograph and the radio. 
More and greater wonders are just ahead. 

Not all may yet have these things and 


% 


that is not the point. The point is that they 
have come into use to a degree sufficient 
to change the whole scheme of life in the 
mass. If not all have them, at least the 
scheme of life is changed for all; the prob- 
lems of government for all are changed and 
our national problems and necessities are 
changed. 


Humanity keeps up, after a fashion, with 
its own procession. Much is happening. 


Changes in civilization require changes in 
laws. Industrial society is trying to look 
out for itself; trying to fend off the unen 
lightened efforts of political government to 
hamper and restrict and to undo. 

Institutions try to perpetuate themselves, 
Political government seeks to retain all 
power and all. functions. That this gives 
rise to incongruous situations is natural. 
That politicians should misunderstand the 
natural thing that is going on and should 
try to check-mate it is to be expected. It 
is no discredit to an institution that it cas 
not live forever. If it serves well in its 
time that is honor enough. Our political 
government served magnificently as the 
custodian of all power for a long time. It 
gave regeneration to the world. It will con- 
tinue to serve for no one knows how long, 
but it can not serve in all capacities with- 
out strangling the very thing which it was 
devised to save—human liberty. 

Let us examine what is happening. To 
come to the concrete may clarify the situa- 
tion. 

Almost every industry in America now 
has organization in some form. Some in- 
dustries have complete organization. Em- 
ployers in every trade are grouped together. 
Workers are organized in every trade. 

Humanity is becoming well organized 
along lines of usefulness. These lines of 
usefulness run hither and thither across city 
limits, county lines and state lines. These 
organizations are making rules of life and 
conduct. Organizations of labor.are mak- 
ing rules of life and conduct. Rules so 
made affect many others besides the mem- 
bers of the organizations that do the making. 

The rules made by organizations of em- 
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ployers and manufacturers affect materials 
and. they affect eonduct. That is, they are 
exactly like the laws made by political gov- 
ernment; one set affects property, another 
set affects life. 


Organizations of manufacturers and em- 
ployers adopt rules to regulate specifications 
in building. Sizes of materials are standard- 
ized. The effect of this action affects even 
the “ultimate consumer.” Business organi- 
zations adopt codes of practice. Certain 
practices oedait recognized and certain 
others are not recognized. Those who 
transgress are somehow made to suffer. 
There is probably not an organization of any 
size or strength that has not enacted rules 
affecting the work and practice of its mem- 
bers. In some cases these codes are called 
codes of ethics. We have bankers’ ethics, 
doctors’ ethics, lawyers’ ethics, accountants’ 
ethics and trade-union ethics. All of these 
codes, no matter what they are called, are 
law to those who practice or work under 
them. Sometimes these codes simply safe- 
guard the members of the organization in 
question; and members do to outsiders that 
which they would not do to members of the 
organization. 


These various organizations in the world 
of work and industry are building a law of 
industry. In some cases elaborate codes of 
factory practice have been built up and 
agreed upon by all factors involved. Ohio’s 
foundry code is a notable example of the 


superiority of the intelligence of the in- 


dustry over the intelligence of the state 
which is detached from the industry. Here 
the industry succeeded quickly where the 
state had failed year after year, in hopeless 
entanglement, suspicion and dead-lock. 


Examining carefully it is found that in- 
dustry is working out for itself a great body 
of constructive law. This law is designed 
to make things work. - Not all of this law is 
wise, but its main tendency is constructive 
and progressive. It is made by men who 
know their field and their subject. Politi- 
cal law, where it touches industry, for the 
most part fumbles and retards. The first 
idea of the political law-maker is to forbid 
something; to forbid trusts, to forbid strikes, 
to forbid the very things that make for 
progress and the development of civiliza- 
tion. Modern industry must have supervi- 
sion and there must be a guardianship for 
the people in general against attempted 
predatory conduct on the part of any com- 
pact, powerful single group. So we witness 
the spectacle of congress rising in its place 
with an indiscriminate desire to forbid. It 
is natural to forbid. The bully forbids the 
cautious one; the older child forbids the 
younger. Power craves exercise. 

But the forbidding of politicians is a pious 
gesture. Industry is more powerful than 
politics and it will find a way to be served. 
Standard Oil was dissolved amid the rejoic- 
ing of Standard Oil stockholders who are 
now richer than ever, and Standard Oil is 
no more dissolved than ever. Railroads, 
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once forbidden to merge, are now urged to 
merge. 
the steel trust. It was much easier for the 
Supreme Court to bend the law by ‘“‘inter- 
pretation” than to change the course of in- 
dustrial destiny in steel. 


Industry goes on, making its lad. Em- 
ployers make laws and workers make laws. 
Both, sitting together, make laws. 
laws so made are the laws that today most 
vitally affect the masses of the people and 
most surely protect the foundations of civi- 
lization. They are the laws that are shap- 
ing the future of human life. More mur- 
ders are prevented by the laws made by em- 
ployers and unions than are prevented by 
all of the congresses of the world. 


Nothing shakes the foundations of | 


And the | 


A few weeks ago a boy slave in a Florida © 
lumber mill was flogged so severely that _ 
he died. That was common practice in in- 


dustry everywhere once upon atime. Laws 
demanded by workers and agreed to by em- 
ployers forbid working conditions or em- 
ployer impositions that endanger human 
health and life. 


count and tried in lay tribunals whose 


Foremen are held to ac- 


penalties are regarded as legal by the in-- 


dustry. The lash has been more effectively 
outlawed by industry than by legislatures. 
The laws of 
masses of workers millions of hours for 
freedom and education and pleasure. All 
over American industrial law says that eight 
hours shall constitute a day’s work. In- 


industry have saved to the 


dustrial law fixes safety codes for men and | 


machinery. 


Not only for the workers is this, law made. 
There are codes to govern contracts, mak- 


ing for uniformity and eliminating trickery. 
There are standards of employer integrity, — 
fixed by this kind of law. Certain employer — 


practices are outlawed by employers. 


More and more these organizations of in- 
dustry are federating and coming together. 


More and more the unorganized are organiz- 


ing. Take the Associated General Contrac- 


tors as an example. 
ganization in 1918. 


They first met for or- 
Today this organization — 


has welded together 1,400 general contrac- 


tors from 355 cities. 
of activity. 


So it is in every walk 


And the laws that are built as a result of 
organization are the laws that can be agreed 


to by those who must live under them. That 
is important. 


Ren aS SE 


There may be much crude- — 


ness, but in the end it is the way of democ- — 


racy at work. In 


industry there can be — 


no law unless there is almost universal — 
recognition of its justice and practicability. { 

The last four years have witnessed amaz- — 
ing progress in the making of industrial law. 
Great groups of organizations meet together ~ 


to evolve codes of practice—industrial law. 
Contractors, engineers, manufacturers, wage- 
earners, come together to agree upon meas- 
ures for the improvement of industrial op- 
eration. Political government _ scarcely 
knows what is going on. 


It is neither discreditable to politictl gov- 


WM go Spc 


eet 


ernment that this is ‘happening, nor discred- 

_itable to the concept of political government 

as we have it to discuss this trend. The 

|m@iscreditable thing is to close one’s eyes to 
| what is happening; to either feign ignor- 
ance or actually to be in ignorance. 

_ Industry will build up its government of 
industry. Industrial democracy must come 
bs save industrial society. In the coming 
there will be some injustices worked upon 

|M™any men and women. We must fight 

: against these as well as we may be able. 

| We shall be able to fight them more effec- 


May 24, 1923. 
Called upon by Senator LaFollette, then 
earsonally a stranger, to help draft the Val- 
‘uation Act in 1913, and soon afterwards 
‘called upon by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ty hecome a member of the Ad- 
smisory Board, frequently called together 
- during several years, it became my priv- 
yilege to: assist in formulating the methods 
of valuation. 
The work of the Advisory Board being 
finished, I recently resigned without any 
change in the pleasant relations which have 
always existed between the Commission, its 
Bureau of Valuation and myself. This much 
- merely of personal reference. 
I have the highest admiration for what 
the Commission has accomplished in this 
¥ valuation work and I appreciate the extent 
to which some of my recommendations were 
adopted. My criticisms relate not to what 
the Commission has done, but to what it has 
4 _ failed to do. The faults as I see them are 
not of commission, but of omission. 
- The Valuation Act passed March 1, 1913, 
‘required a financial history, which has been 
obtained, and two sets of costs—the original 
cost and the reproduction cost, which were 
to be used in determining the final value. 
“In the first 317 roads, however, to which 
_ tentative valuations had been applied up to 
the close of December and including 63,934 
miles of track, or one-sixth of all the mile- 
age in the country, the original cost has 
been officially reported for only 949 miles, 
or less than 2%. Nor have the monetary 
gifts to the roads been at all fully pre- 
» sented. The final value is almost exclusively 
_ based on the reproduction cost less depre- 
- ciation on the 1910 to 1914 prices plus the 
_ value of the lands on the valuation date of 
each road, this date varying from June 30, 
1914, to June 30, 1918. Original cost appears 
_ to be used only in some of the few cases of 
lands where it proves to be higher than the 
present value of adjacent land. 
The Valuation Act as amended June 7, 
1922, provides, among other things, as fol- 
lows: 
“First. In such investigation said Com- 
- mission shall ascertain and report in detail 
as to each piece of property, other than 
_ land, owned or used by said common carrier 
_ for its purposes as a common carrier, the 
_ original cost to date, the cost of reproduc- 
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tively if we are aware of what is taking 
place; if we are helping consefously instead 
of looking on blindly. 

Eventually there will be a fair delineation 
between the political and the <industrial. 
Eventually political democracy will arrive at 
its majority, to stand side py side with the 
political democracy that has been the char- 
ter of freedom for the millions from the 
tyrannies of the political despots. 

Labor has its great role to play, as usual. 
Labor forces the pace with its uncompro- 
mising demand for human freedom. 


THE RAILROAD VALUATION ACT AND ITS INTERPRETATION. 
By Edward W. Bemis, Consulting Engineer. 


tion new, the cost of SepEnanctinn less de- 
preciation, and an analysis of the methods 
by which these several costs are obtained, 
and the reason for, their difference, if any. 
The Commission shall in like manner ascer- 
tain and report separately other values, and 
elements of value, if any, of the property of 
such common ¢arrier, and an analysis of the 
methods of valuation employed and of the 
reasons for any differences between any 
such value and each of the foregoing cost 
values. 

Second. Such investigation and report 
shall state in detail and separately from im- 
provements the original cost of all lands, 
rights of way, and terminals owned or used 
for the purposes of a common carrier, and 
ascertain as of the time of dedication to 
public use, and the present value of the 
same, 

Third. Such. investigation and report 
shall show separately the property held for 
purposes other than those of a common car- 
rier, and the original cost and present value 
of the same, together with an analysis of 
the methods of valuation employed. 

Fourth. In ascertaining the original cost 
to date of the property of such common 
carrier the Commission, in addition to such 
other elements as it may deem necessary, 
shall investigate and report upon the history 
and organization of the present and of any 
previous corporation operating such prop- 
erty; upon any increases or decreases of 
stocks, bonds, or other securities, in any re- 
organization; upon moneys received by any 
such corporation by reason of any issues of 
stocks, bonds, or other securities; upn the 
syndicating banking, and other financial ar- 
rangements under which such issues were 
made and the expense thereof; and upon 
the net and gross earnings of such corpora- 
tions; and shall also ascertain and report in 
such detail as may be determined by the 
Commission upon the expenditure of all 
moneys and the purposes for which the same 
were expended. 

Fifth. The Commission shall ascertain 
and report the amount and value of any aid, 
gift, grant or right of way, or donation, made 
to any such common carrier, or to any 
previous corporation operating such prop- 
erty, by the Government of the United States 
or by individuals, associations, or corpora- 
tions; and it shall also ascertain and report 
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the grants of land to any such common car- 
rier, by. the Government of the United 
States, or by any State, county, or municipal 
government, and the amount of money de- 
rived\from the sale of any portion of such 
grants and the value of the unsold portion 
thereof at the time acquired and at the 
present time, also, the amount and the value 
of any concession and allowance made by 
such common carrier to the Government of 
the United States, or to any State, county, 
or municipal government in consideration of 
such aid, gift, grant, or donation.” 

The reasons often given me by the late 
able head of the valuation work, Judge 
Prouty, for the startling neglect of original 
cost—one of the two methods of valuation 
demanded by the Act just quoted, were that 
the courts would pay no attention to orig- 
inal cost even if, in obedience to Congress, 
it was secured and that Congress would 
never have ordered the ascertainment of 
original cost had it realized that on almost 
all roads the cost of parts of the property, 
especially some of the early road-bed, could 
not be found in the accounts of the carrier, 
but would have to be estimated and some 
monetary grants by counties and municipal- 
ities would have to be dug out of county 
records at considerable expense. 

Yet the need of estimates was clearly 
presented to Congress in Senator LaFol- 
lette’s report of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce to Congress, accom- 
panying the printed hearings on the bill 
(Sixty-second Congress, Third Session, Re- 
port No. 1,290). In this report he quoted, 
with approval, the following statement of 
Professor John R. Commons of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin before the Senate Com- 
mittee: “It may have to be an estimated 
cost if the books are lacking; that is, the 
probable cost at that time,” and I stated 
(page 56), referring to original cost: “You 
cannot get it from the records that have 
been burned, for example, but you can get 
information of similar material—rails, for 
example, excavation, etc., of that period and 
section of the country, frequently from 
other roads built about that time. Undoubt- 
edly there are in every section roads whose 
books are preserved going back to the early 
periods. Of course the impossible would 
not be expected, but it does not seem to me 


| 
Charles A. Prouty, who, with his strong| 
personality and deservedly high reputation 
during his long previous service as a mem. 
ber of the Commission from 1896 to 1913, 
dominated the Bureau of Valuation and 
greatly influenced the Commission itself. — | 


In a hearing March 27, 1917, four years 
after the passage of the Valuation Act, Mr, 
L. F. Loree, representing at that time the 
Kansas City Southern in a hearing on that 
road, said to Judge Prouty: “I think I 
heard you say that the original cost to date 
was a fact and a fact could not be deter- 
mined by an estimate, and therefore you 


had not undertaken to determine it. Per- 
haps I misunderstood you.” Director 
Prouty: “No, you are entirely correct” 


(hearings March 19-31, 1917, printed by the 
Railroad President’s Conference Committee, 
Philadelphia, page 569). i 


This remark, often repeated by Judge 
Prouty, I never could understand. Not only 
are estimates of original cost common in 
city utility valuations where cost records 
are lacking, but such estimates are often 
resorted to under similar circumstances by 
public utilities themselves in determining 
what to write off for retirements. 


In further hearings before the Commis- 
sion December 10-13, 1917, nearly five years” 
after the passage of the Act, Judge Prouty 
in the course of a long address made the 
following statements: “The Valuation Act. 
requires the Commission to ascertain and 
report, with respect to each piece of prop- 
erty in detail, original cost. Now, when I 
say original cost cannot be found, I simply 
mean that you cannot find and report by 
primary accounts the original cost. I do 
not mean that you cannot tell how much 
the property cost, but I mean that you can- 
not distribute that expense among engineer- 
ing land and all the other items. * * ¥#* 
If you desire us to give you an estimated 
original cost we can do it, but do not ask 
us to mix up an estimated original cost with 
an actual original cost, because those two 
things, when so confused, are entirely mis- 
leading—they are not worth anything to 
anybody” (Report of Hearings by Presi- 
dent’s Conference Committee, pages 143-4). 
Just why estimates of original costs to sup- 
plement omissions in the company’s ac- 
counts, joined to verified costs of all the 


that it is wise to leave it entirely optional 
to the commission. It would be very easy 
for them to think—in view of the work in- 
volved—that this would be of less impor- 
tance than some other matters. We do not 
know, however, how important it may be- 
come in any case that may arise or any court 
investigation afterwards; neither do we say 
that it is the only thing to be considered— 
not by any means—only that it- should not 
be ignored. We ought to have the informa- 
tion.” 


Judge Prouty’s Interpretation of the Valua- 
tion Act. 

The best authority up to at least a very 

recent period, on how the requirements of 

the Act should be interpreted, was Director 


rolling stock and most of the land, large 
buildings, bridges, rails, ties and signalling — 
systems and part of the roadway would not ‘ 
be “worth anything to anybody,” does not — 
appear. He 
The Act does indeed direct the ascertain- 
ment “in detail as to each piece of property - 
* %* * the original cost to date,” yet in 
the precéding sentence of the Act the Com- — 
mission is merely ordered in making its in- i 
ventory to “classify the physical property — 
as nearly as practicable in conformity with — 
the classification of expenditures for road — 
and equipment as prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.” ; 


(Continued next month.) * 
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THIRTEEN MONTHS’ STRUGGLE FOR JUSTICE BY SHOPMEN. 


By the time this month’s Journal reaches our readers, thirteen months will have 


_ passed since the railroad shopmen of the United States ceased work in protest against 
' the wrongs heaped upon them by railroad officials in trying to take from them work- 


ing conditions which they had worked under for years and refusing to carry out all 
of the provisions of the transportation act, one of which provided for joint adjustment 


boards, for the airing of grievances and the adjustment of disputes; to these causes 


of dissatisfaction was added the injustice of the Labor Board in, arbitrarily and re- 
peatedly cutting the pay of the men below what they considered a living wage. How- 
ever, with all these grievances, they did not cease work until every possible means 


' to secure redress had been exhausted, and then only as a protest with the hope that it 


would bring the carriers and the Labor Board to realize and remedy the injustices 
that had been done them. : 

These statements are borne out by the fact in the case, for when only a portion 
of the carriers expressed an inclination to adjust the matter, the men showed their 


willingness to co-operate and early in September accepted the meager terms afforded 


by the “Baltimore Agreement” on every road whose management would accept same, 


~ amounting to about one-third of the mileage of the country, since than a large number 


of roads have made settlement, but there are still quite a number of systems whose 


- officials are hard boiled and refuse any terms of settlement except unconditional sur- 
- render on the part of the employes. 


As the representatives of the shopmen on all the railroads voted to accept this 


- agreement on behalf of the men, the refusal of a part of the carriers to accept this 


or any other agreement with their shopmen, such action constituted the elements of 
a lockout since the day these representatives of the men voted to accept the terms of the 
agreement, and the original strike has since that time been a lockout pure and simple. 


- But notwithstanding these facts, Attorney General Daugherty went into a federal district 


court and secured an injunction against the men, on the grounds, among other things, 
that they were engaged in an unlawful conspiracy, and boastfully stated that “‘so long 
and to the extent that I can speak for the government of the United States, I will 
use the power of the government within my control to prevent the labor unions of the 


country from destroying the open shop,” and he did use the powers of government as 


far as he could in harassing the men in an effort to disrupt their ranks even though 


_ they were only defending themselves against this lockout. 


These injunction proceedings drug along for months in an ever increasing and 
bewildering maze, and costing the men thousands upon thousands of dollars to oppose, 
until finally on May 1st, last, the attorneys for the men were authorized to withdraw 


and make no further defense, as the strike had long since terminated; but this did 


not dampen the ardor of Mr. Daugherty and he continued the prosecution until re- 


Y | . 


cently, when the court made the injunction permanent, against a strike that terminated 
last September, and became a lockout since that time. Had Mr. Daugherty even the 
rudimentary elements of fairness in his make-up, he would have long since instituted 


_ proceedings against the carriers, who have persistently refused to settle with their men 


and continued the lockout, but he is too much of a hide bound partisan of the open 
shop, as he calls it, to think of doing any such thing. Furthermore, the safety ap- 
pliance laws have been flagrantly and continuously. violated by the hard boiled roads 
ever since the lockout has been in force, and not an effort has been made by Mr. 
Daugherty, as far as we know, to enforce the law or protect the traveling public. 

Here is a copy of the report of the Federal Inspection Department for June of the 


s 


™ 
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number of Gree inspected on eight railroads, togther with the percentage found de- 


fective: 
No. No. Found Special 

Inspected Defective Per Cent Notice 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe...-.....20..22e-ee ee 219 100 46 9 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy............2.000..0.....--- 177 80 45 “4 
Chicaro, Rv. & Pactfien oo Cea ae holy Ai2 205 75 44 
Missouri," RaAleas "OS LOXE Se ee 124 117 94 50 
IMISSOUTT OR ACTIEG oes ee ee cue ead 119 103 86 28 
met.2 Louis & ‘San: Francisco... 0050.3 ue ee 122 eh Oe, 81 17 
Union Pacific 20 200.405 aa AMC BN ad RL NY YS A5 23 51 CHAR I 
MA Ve rT | Watts be a2 ARNG ARIS see NE Hee weal Mc cad RON 37 26 72 


2 

This will give an idea of the unsafe condition of the locomotives on most, if not 
all, the hard boiled roads, and each defective locomotive used calls for a heavy fine 
under the laws of the U. S., but none have been so far imposed, so far as we know. 

However, retribution is likely to overtake them a little later on, as it seems the 
I. C. C, has recently began proceedings to punish those guilty of grafting and gouging 
the government and mismanagement during the period of government operation, and 
as this was evidently a part of a widespread conspiracy to discredit government oper- 
ation, it will likely catch a large number in the net. Conditions are rapidly changing 
as the real facts surrounding the railroad situation comes to light and it is quite likely 
that in a short time these hard boiled officials will be glad to make terms with their 
old shopmen. 

In the meantime the men still locked out show no let-up in their fight for justice 
and apparently are determined to fight on indefinitely. 


PENNSYLVANIA R. R. OFFICIALS REBUKED BY LABOR BOARD. 


We are in receipt of a copy of Decision Number 1833 of the United States Railroad 
Labor Board, in which the Board censures the officials of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
for refusal to carry out a former crder of the Board to hold an election among all of its 
clerks to select representatives to negotiate an agreement covering rules and working 
conditions. The incident referred to occurred nearly two years ago when the Board 
ordered new elections among the employes of this company to select their representatives 
to negotiate agreement with the company covering rules and working conditions. In- 
stead of complying with this crder the company officials held a rump election among 
those they could influence, which did not amount to more than 10 per cent of those so 
employed, and of course selected those whom they could influence and proceeded to 
arrange for a company union. They did the same thing to the shop crafts and others. 

The opinion and decision of the Board in this case is a scathing rebuke and censure 
of the officials of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and show them up in no very enviable 
light, neither fair or consistent; they refuse to recognize the organizations of their 
shopmen, clerks, maintenance of waymen and others, while at the same time having 
agreements with their transportation employes, and rankly unfair in trying to use a 
rump organization of a small number to intimidate and override the wishes of the great 
majority of the employes in these different departments. 

While this censure is well merited, still coming out nearly two years after these 
injustices took place, it shows the impotency of the Labor Board to give any adequate 
remedy to the railway employes, no matter how flagrant the injustices they may suffer 
under. Furthermore, this censure in no way compensates the men for the injustices 
practiced upon them; neither will it remove them in the future, for the officials of this 
road will likely ignore the rebuke as they did the orders of the Board, and these unfair, — 
unjust couditions will continue to exist. If it takes two years to get a censure for rank 
unfairness, how long will it take to get the evils complained of removed? : 

Furthermore, while promulgating this rebuke in order to save its face from the ~ 
charge of being rankly and completely unfair to the railroad employes, it at the same 
time is conniving with the railroads in fostering these company, or fake unions, for 
since issuing this rebuke to the Pennsylvania officials, a majority of the Board has © 
ruled in a case which involves the maintenance of waymen of the Minneapolis, St. Paul _ 
& Sault St. Marie, and the Hocking Valley Railroads. These men went on strike last ~ 
year and last fall a settlement was effected by which they were to return to work ~— 
under their old conditions, but before a majority of the men started to work these © 
companies formed company unions and negotiated agreements with them, the majority — 
of the Board upholds this palpable fraud against the old employes. Such an act is in ~~ 
line with their action immediately after the shopmen struck last year, in which they 
sought to outlaw ali shopmen for ceasing work. 

When the Cummings-Hsch law was enacted practically all railroad employes were 
organized, and while a majority of the congress which enacted it were hostile to labor, 
evidently from all arguments and proceedings during the time they had the measure 
under consideration, as well as the wording of the law in itself, they contemplated the 
carriers shoul do business with them and negotiate agreement with them as organized 
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_ bodies, and the Labor Board in its devious wanderings have set the wishes of congress 
aside and brought in a condition that is bound to create more discord and confusion, 
instead of adjusting any troubles. 
Congress, we hope, will lose no time in wiping this Board out of existence as soon 
as it convenes in December. There will be no one to mourn their elimination unless it 
is th? carriers, whom a majority of the Board has favored at the expense of the men. 
May it soon be a thing of the past. 


FARM-LABOR FORCES NEED NO INDEPENDENT PARTY. 


With the vivid recollection of the remarkable progress made by the Farm-Labor 
non-partisan movement in the congressional election last fall, it needs no super-mind 
to determine the wisest course for these same forces to pursue in the presidential-con- 

' gressional election next year. In our opinion, the proper course to pursue is to continue 

_ to improve and extend this non-partisan movement as far as possible, and in that way 

_ increase the number of members in the Farm-Labor bloc in congress and at the same 

_ time use every influence possible in selecting the right kind of delegates to the national 

conventions of the main parties, so that the right kind of platforms may be adopted and 

the right kind of presidential candidates may be nominated, one of whom, in all likeli- 
hood, will be elected President. 

To go chasing rainbows in the shape of an independent party at this time is to 
sacrifice practically all that was gained so far, and the only satisfaction we would have 
would be that “ouc candidates also ran.” 

Big business and the open shoppers are not breaking their necks in a mad rush to 

_ get into an independent party, not by a jug full. They are non-partisan or bi-partisan 
. tothe core. They use both parties if they can to put over their program, and the suc- 
cess they have met with in the past shows the accuracy of their judgment. They 
_ laughed at the vain efforts cf labor and the farmer to make themselves a factor in 
politics until the Farm-Labor Non-Partisan League clipped a page out of their little 
_ book, and the result last fall threw them into a panic of fear and dread for the future. 

es The prohibition party staged an independent party for a generation without making 
' any progress in putting over their ideas of prohibition. Finally a few years ago they 
woke up and organized the Anti-Saloon League on a non-partisan basis, working both 
parties, and in a remarkably short period of time they had the country committed to the 
banishment of the saloon and outlawing strong drink as a beverage. 

Let us hope the laborer and farmer will keep their feet on the ground, that they 
will act with wisdom during the next campaign and pursue the good work they have 
begun. Let there be no going off in tangents, but maintain unity and solidarity of 
ranks and an active campaign of organization and they will have every reason for 
rejoicing and encouragement after the battle of ballots are over with next year. 

Just aS we were writing this, news comes from Minnesota of the great victory 
achieved by the Farm-Labor non-partisan candidate for United States Senator, Magnus 
Johnson, over Governor Preus, in the special election just held.. The whole country 
took a deep interest in the result of this election, as an indication of what the result 
of the presidential election next year would be. The Republican party used every 
influence possibie to defeat Mr. Johnson and elect Governor Preus, but without avail. 
The non-partisan candidate was elected by an overwhelming majority. This will give 
the Farm-Labor bloc in the Senate another strong recruit, who takes the place of Sen- 

ator Nelson, who recently died, and who, in recent years, was high in the councils of 

the reactionary group in the Senate. With this new and important achievement fresh 
in their minds, let every cne talk and work for the continued success of the Farm-Labor 
non-partisan conference fer progressive political action. 
Bi We are told that active steps are now under way to form state branches in those 
states that did not have such an organization before, and these will attend to the work 
f of forming county, city and local units. Let every one who are eligible join the local 
in their neighborhood or city. The cost is small, and they can do two or three times 
-- as much good in this way as they can do by acting or working alone. 


NAVY YARD EMPLOYES RECEIVE AN INCREASE IN PAY. 

As a result of the rehearing on the wage question, secured through the efforts of 
the Metal Trades Department, instead of having to submit to a reduction in wages for 
many employes, including those of our trades, as ordered by the Wage Board at a 
previous hearing, most employes will receive an increase, which we are told will 
amount to about 10 per cent for mechanics and helpers. We are also informed that 
boilermakers, ship-fitters, riveters and caulkers will receive the same rate of pay in 
each yard. — hy 

The rates of pay varies in the different yards, and for the men of our crafts the 
rates are as follows: Pertsmouth, N. H., and Boston, Mass., 82 cents per hour. New- 
port, R. L, Philadelphia, Pa., and Washington, D. C., 80 cents per hour. New York, 
N. Y., 85 cents per hour. Norfolk, Va., 78 cents. Mare Island, Calif., 83 cents, and 


{ 
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Puget Sound, Wash., 88 cents per hour. These new rates took effect July 1. The new — 


rules promulgated by the last Wage Reviewing Board covering the manner in which 
Wage Boards are to determine wages made it possible to bring about this favorable 
change in rates at the time. However, organized labor is due the main credit, and its 
worth and benefit should be strongly impressed on the minds of those who are em- 
ployed in the navy yards, as well as elsewhere; without organization workingmen can 
do very little to better their condition. 

International officers of the trades affected, and officers of the Metal Trades De- 
partment, made the main arguments, and presented the evidence, and are entitled to 
much of the credit for the results of the hearing. Surely those who have been benefitted 
by this increase will show their interest in the matter by renewing their activities in 
the labor movement, if not in appreciation of benefits already received, at least for 
those they may achieve in the future by united and concerted action. 


ANOTHER CAMPAIGN TO ORGANIZE STEEL WORKERS LAUNCHED. 


Representatives of twenty trade unions have perfected plans and launched another 
campaign to organize the steel workers in the United States, and it is hoped that before 
this campaign is ended that a large majority, if not all, of this great army of workers 
will be organized. A number of efficient organizers have been appointed, and so far 
thair activities are confined to the territory in and around the cities of Chicago and 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Gary, of the steel trust, recently boasted that the request to do away with the 
twelve hour day did not come from the steel workers, and his committee refused to 
listen to the almost universal demand for the elimination of this evil. It is not hard to 
find the reason for the victims of this inhuman system not demanding its removal. 
They are totally unorganized and helpless to give voice to any such request, except as 
individuals, and that wceuld be followed by instant dismissal, and they would be without 
work or means of support. Let every one who wish to see mankind rise to a higher 
plane of living help in this work of organizing these men and then we shall see whether 
they wish to work these long hours or not. 

There are thousands of men of our craft working in the steel mills, and we should 
do everything possible to help out in this organizing campaign. The campaign is to be 
conducted along the lines of trades unionism strictly, and there is no desire or intention 
to cause any stoppage of work by strikes. All that is contemplated is to fully organize 
these men and help them to improve their condition and remove injustice in a peaceable 
and orderly manner. Let us hope the campaign will be a complete success. 


WILL STEEL TRUST CARRY OUT PROMISE TO ABOLISH 
TWELVE-HOUR DAY? 


President Harding, in one of his western addresses, stated the steel trust had 
promised to abolish the twelve-hour workday “at the earliest time practicable,” and 
later the Department of Commerce gave out correspondence on the subject that passed 
between the president and the director of ‘‘American Iron and Steel Institute.” How- 
ever, the communication from these directors is so worded that it may mean anything 
or nothing. They admit the widespread condemnation of the twelve-hour day, but state 
that “it will involve many adjustments, some of them complicated and difficult, but we 
think it can be brought about without undue delay when, as you state it, “there is a 
surplus of labor available.” | 

The question naturally arises, when will these directors determine that a surplus of 
labor is available, or will the time ever arise when they can muster a surplus of labor 
under their low starvation wage standard? 

This announcement, coming as it did on the heels of their former flat refusal to 
consider the matter, and when President Harding was in the midst of his whirlwind 
- tour of the country in his preliminary fence-fixing campaign for renomination, leads 
one to believe they made this promise for the two-fold purpose of helping out Mr. 
Harding and to allay the cverwhelming public sentiment in favor of forcing a termina- 
tion of this iniquitous system, with the hope that this sentiment will die out after a 


while, and in the meantime they can continue to manufacture excuses for delays. If. 


_ the steel magnates were in real earnest in bringing about this humane reform they 
could do so in a very short time. There is plenty of Iabor in the United States available 
if they would only pay a living wage, but this is something they do not do and will not 
until they are forced to do so. 

The present wage scale for laborers in these mills, we believe, is 34 cents an hour. 
This is not a living wage by any means under the present cost of living. It is quite 
possible that the steel trust is preparing the way to ask congress’ to let down the 
immigration bars so that a flood of cheap labor may be imported from Europe. If so, 
we feel assured they will fail, for the public is pretty well informed on the evils that 
would arise from such a condition, and we believe congress will refuse to act in the 


death of Bro. McParland. 


- 
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matter. If the twelve-hour day is finally abolished a large part of the credit will be 
due to the firm and vigorous stand taken in the matter by the representatives of the 
combined churches in the United States, who have exerted great good in arousing public 
sentiment in opposition to the evils arising from the obnoxious twelve-hour system. 


PRESIDENT McPARLAND OF TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION IS DEAD. 


President John P. McParland of the International Typographical Union died a 
short time ago in Indianapolis, Ind., of heart disease, which we are told was brought 


“on by the flu. 


The deceased was born in Australia and came to the United States in 1888. He 
was serving hi3 second term as president, having been first elected in 1920, succeeding 
Marsden Scott of New York City. 

The remains were interred at Grand Rapids, Mich., the home of his son. The 
funeral services were attended by a large concourse of friends and representatives of 
organized labor. 


First Vice-President Charles P. Howard became president of the Typos on the 


« 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF RECENT ELECTION RESULTS. 


While the professional politicians have been suffering more or less from cold chills 


_ since the congressional election returns came in last fall, it seems they have not even 


yet fully realized what happened and have been hugging the delusion that it was the 
result of a temporary spirit of pique on the part of the voters and that this would soon 
disappear and that they would soon be securely corralled again in the pens of the re- 


-actionaries and everything would be lovely. However, they no doubt received a rude 


awakening on receiving the recent returns from the Senatorial contest in Minnesota, 
when Magnus Johnson, the Farmer-Labor candidate, was overwhelmingly elected over 


_ the present Governor of that state. Possibly this may awaken them to a realization 


that the great majority of the farmers and working people of the United States are 


_ dissatisfied with the existing industrial conditions and the manner in which the pres- 
ent administration has been conducting government agencies which so vitally affect 
industrial conditions. 


First the farmers have been almost ruined by the great slump in prices for farm 
products. The farmers blame this condition, first, on the Federal Reserve Banking 


' System arbitrarily, and without a fair reason, contracting credit to the extent of bil- 
lions of dollars, immediately upon this action the bottom dropped out of prices of 


farm products. Secondly, they blame the administration for failure to enact and en- 


' force an efficient law that would prevent grain gambles in the Boards of Trade, Com- 
' mission Men and other middlemen from manipulation of prices, whereby the price of 
- what the farmer raises doubles and triples in value after it leaves the farmers’ hands 


and before it reaches the consumer. While this great slump in prices took place it 
is a well known fact that the cost of manufactured goods which the farmers had to 
buy have not been reduced very much below the war price standards. This condition 
has brought ruin to millions of farmers, and hundreds of thousands have gone into 
our towns and cities in search of a means of a living. 

To say the working people are dissatisfied with the manner in which the admin- 
istration has conducted the affairs of government towards them is putting it mildly. 
They believe the administration hooked up with the open shoppers and big business to 
destroy organized labor and used the influence of government to accomplish that pur- 
pose; many things have occurred to strengthen this belief, but none were more far- 
reaching or impressive than when Attorney General Daugherty went into a District 


’ Federal Court in Chicago and asked for a nation-wide injunction against the Railroad 
-Shopmen, during which he openly boasted that he would use every power of the gov- 
ernment to preserve the open shop. His use of the power of government in so flagrantly 


2 


bias manner turned more voters against the administration than any one act it did 
or failed to do, and no doubt the number amounted into the millions; and these changes 
were not by any means confined to the ranks of the working people and farmers, but 


embraced the liberty-loving people of all walks of life, who believe in honesty and a 


square deal. The continued lockout of the shopmen on a number of hard-boiled rail- 
roads, without justification or excuse other than a mad desire to destroy all organiza- 


- tion among their employes, is adding still more to the ranks of the dissatisfied, and in 


the end the laws of compensation will take its toll from these railroads; they are driv- 
ing a hard and unfair bargain with their employes and the American people, through 


Y their elected representatives, will in turn mete out hard terms to them in settling the 


; transportation problems, which now overshadow all other questions up for consideration. 


These are but a few of the grievances the people have against the administration, 


the sum total of which will bring about its overwhelming defeat next year, and the 


placing of men in power who will show more concern for their welfare and respond 
more promptly to the dictates of justice when their interests are at stake. 
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STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


The Genesee Boiler Works, Rochester, N. 
Y. (Unfair.) 

Rochester Tank & Boiler Works, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. (Unfair.) 


Billberg Boiler Works, Houston, Tex. 
(Strike on.) 
Atlantic Refining Co., Franklin, Pa. (Un- 


fair.) 

The Lucey Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
(Strike on.) 

Morse Bros. Mach. & Supply Co., Denver, 
Colo. -(Unfair.) 


aes cin Works, Denver, Colo. (Un- 

air. 

S. F. Bowers & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
(Unfair.) 

Probo Foundry & Machine Co., Portland, 
Me. (Strike.) 


Oscar Daniels Ship Yard, Tampa, Fla. 
(Strike on.) 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. 
(Federated strike on.) 

McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, 
Md. (Unfair.) 

coeur Boiler Works, Lebanon, Pa. (Un- 
air. 

Missouri & North Arkansas Ry. 
ated strike on.) 

Minneapolis Threshing Machine Co., Hop- 
kins, Minn. (Strike on.) 

fee} Refining Co., Tulsa, Okla. (Lock- 
out. 

Wm. P. Coppin, Contract Shop & Tank 
Works, New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) 
Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt 

Lake City, Utah. (Unfair.) 
Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 
J. D. Cousins Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Unfair.) 


(Feder- 


a 


Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. 

Lake Erie Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y 
(Unfair.) 

W. K. Henderson Machine, Foundry & 
Boiler Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) 

Petroleum Iron Works. 
members Port of New York.) 

The Berkeley Machine Works, Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va. (Unfair.) 

The Liberty Iron & Wire Works, Norfolk, — 
Va. (Unfair.) 

Rushton Foundry & Machine Ca., Alexan- 
dria, La. (Unfair.) 


(Unfair to our © 


Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, — 


Ga. (Unfair.) 

American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) 

Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, 
Kas. (Unfair.) ~ . 

Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. 
(Unfair.) 

Boat Repair Corporation, Jersey City, N. 


J. (Strike on.) 

John O’Brien Boiler Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
(Unfair.) 

Todds Dry Dock Co., Seattle, Wash. 


(Strike on.) 

Pacific Coast Engineering Co., Seattle, 
Wash, (Strike on.) 

Commercial Boiler Works, Seattle, Wash. 
(Strike on.) 

Garrett & Shafer Boiler Shop, Seattle, 
Wash. (Strike on.) 


(Unfair.) 


Western Pipe & Steel Co. Shops, Seattle, — : 


Wash. (Strike on.) 
Swan Lake Pipe Line, 
(Strike on.) 
Terre Haute Boiler Works, Terre Haute, 
Ind. (Unfair.) 


Seattle, Wash. 


International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF INT. VICE PRESIDENT NOLAN. 


S. C., also in company. with Brother Gable 
met our legal representative there, and for 


Portsmouth, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

The following is my report from May ist 
to June 30th, 1923, on matters in connection 
with the Int-Brotherhood and by instruc- 
tions of the International President to visit 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va., on a mat- 
ter that required attention at that time, 
also visited Florence, S. C., and Savannah, 
Ga., all of which will be noted later on in 
this report. 

My visit to Norfolk and Newport News, 
Va., was for the purpose of auditing the 
books of lodges 428 and 55, a report of my 
findings has been mailed to the International 
office as well as explaining the financial 
situation in both of the above lodges. 


May 26th, left for Florance, S. C., arriv- 
ing there night of same date and later on 
met a committee representing lodge 424, 
who gave me all the necessary information 
relative to the local situation at Florance, 


the purpose of getting first hand informa- 


tion for the International President on a 
very important matter pending at that par- 


ticular time. 


And from investigation and i formation — 


‘while at Florance, S. C., I found that the 
strike situation was in pretty good shape, as 


; 


Pe, 


the loyal shop crafts were putting up a clean i 
orderly and effective strike for conditions — 
they are entitled to, regardless of company 


propaganda to the contrary and a few Yel- 


<i 


lows who trampled on principle as well as 
violating their obligation in the’ labor move- 


ment in order to get an opportunity of eating — 


a mess of crow in lining themselves up in 


close association with a class and under 
conditions that no real American would be 


guilty of, or even tolerate, and am confident 
that in the very near future the sghell- 


shocked open shoppers better known as die- 


"s 
¥ 
? 


a 


a 


- 


hard managements will realize the necessity 
of cleaning up a rotten situation in order to 
operate their shops as business men success- 
fully as in the past, with humane shop con- 
ditions and full recognition of their respec- 
tive organizations which they are entitled 
to and had for many, many years and will 
have these conditions again regardless of 
Yellows, Gunmen and others of that caliber. 


June ist to the 30th, Report. 


After my investigation at Florance, S. C., 
left there for Savannah, Ga.,\to attend to 
several matters, namely, the strike in two 
of the contract shops, also the auditing of 
the financial affairs of Lodge 26, and on 
my reaching Savannah had the pleasure of 
meeting one of the old timers in the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood (Brother Quinn) and is 
still a live wire in the general labor move- 
ment of that city and President of Lodge 
26, also had the pleasure of meeting Broth- 
ers Bradley and Ritchie and with the as- 
sistance of Brother Quinn all three Brothers 
rendered me all possible assistance by in- 
formation and otherwise to audit the books 
of Lodge 26, and also very valuable pointers 
in connection with strike in two of the con- 
tract shops that has been on for some time. 


There are seven contract shops in Savan- 
nah, Ga., and five of the seven have agree- 
ments with the local metal trades council, 
and two of the seven refused to sign up the 
Kehee Iron Works, and the McDonough Lo- 
comotive Works, the McDonough Company 
is in the hands of a receiver and under the 
jurisdiction of a Federal Court, every effort 
has been made to effect a settlement with 
the above two firms by an authorized com- 
mittee representing the local metal trades, 
but so far, have failed, therefore, the metal 
trades strike at Savannah, Ga., is still on 
against the two firms mentioned above, and 
I must report that there is no justification 
whatever for those two firms to continue 
the strike as the metal trades committee 
did everything in their power to adjust it, 
as the open-shoppers is a dead issue of the 
past, as American Freemen will never be 
industrial slaves regardless of a few Yellows 
here and there who appear to know nothing 
of the economic situation that confronts 
them and because of that lack of knowledge 
are absolutely willing to pull the chestnuts 
out of:the fire for an organized combination 


- whose object is to destroy the only legti- 


-° discuss the 


mate power, that the wage earners have got, 
organization. 


In conclusion relative ta the local metal 
trades strike at Savannah that Brother 
Quinn, President of Lodge. 26”arranged a 
meeting with Kehoe & Son at their office in 
hopes of bringing about a settlement of 


strike by meeting a committee from the. 


Savannah Trades Council, but he refused to 
meet any committee at this time nor did@-he 
show any disposition whatever to settle 
strike by an agreement with the local metal 
trades, and seeing that it was useless to 
settlement proposition any 
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longer Brother. Quinn and the writer with- 
drew and later on at a regular meeting of 
Lodge 26 a report was made of what had 
occurred at the office of Kehoe & Son, there- 
fore the metal trades strike at Savannah, 
Ga., against the two firms mentioned in this 
report is still on, and all members of the 
International Brotherhood are notified to be 
governed accordingly. 


At the request of Brother Quinn and a 
committee representing Lodge 26 the finan- 
cial affairs of the lodge was audited and 
later on a report was submitted to the lodge 
at regular meeting by Brother Bradley 
which was approved and ordered spread up- 
on the minutes of meeting June 17th, 1923, 
and I desire to thank the committee Broth- 
ers Quinn, Bradley and Ritchie for their co- 
operation in clearing up a rather bad finan- 
cial situation due to the neglect on the part 
of the Trustees in not having the books of 
the lodge audited in accordance with the 
Constitution. 


June 7th, left Savannah, Ga., for Washing- 
ton, D. C., reaching their on the 9th in order 
to confer with President Franklin on mat- 
ters then pending in the Southeast District 
and while at Washington attended meeting 
at the Metal Trades Department of dele- 
gates representing their craft organizations 
in Government Navy Yards. And after an 
almost all-day discussion on the wage ques- 
tion as well as unfavorable conditions exist- 
ing in Government Navy Yards by Interna- 
tional officers and delegates from the fol- 
lowing Navy Yards: Portsmouth, N. H., Bos- 
ton, Mass., Brooklyn, N. Y., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Washington, D. C., Norfolk, Va., and 
Charleston, S. C. Meeting adjourned to 
present their case before the Naval Wage 
Reviewing Board on June 12th and before 
meeting adjourned, it was agreed by a 
unanimous motion that the President of the 
Metal Trades Department make the opening 
address before the Board for the delegates 
representing their respective organizations 
at Government Navy Yards and I must say 
it was an able presentation on the wage in- 
crease for the men he represented. 

Each organization was heard by the Wage 
Reviewing Board in alphabetical order and as 
President Franklin was in Washington, D. 
C., at that time on matters of interest in 
connection with the International Brother- 
hood, he very ably represented. his member- 
ship employed in Government Navy Yards 
before the Board. Our Legislative Represen- 
tive, Brother J. N. Davis rendered every pos- 
sible assistance by information and other- 
wise and trust that the effort of Brothers 
Franklin and Davis to secure an increase in 
wage for the men they represented will be 
the means of building up a 100 per cent or- 
ganization of our craft in Government Navy 
Yards, as at present many of our craftmen 
have lost sight of the absolute necessity of 
organization in Government Navy Yards, 
for all of us must realize that unless we 
maintain an organization we are up against 
a proposition that we are compelled to ac- 
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cept unfair conditions when unorganized, as 
many of the officers in Navy Yards take 
advantage of us and every one of our crafts- 
men in Government Navy Yards know that 
such is the case and from past bitter ex- 
perience at least the old timers will have 
to admit it. For well do we remember the 
unfair conditions that we were up against 
at the Norfolk Navy Yard before our crafts- 
men were affiliated with the International 
Brotherhood. Do we desire to return to in- 
dustrial slavery again or do we desire to be 
American Freemen, and with a voice in 
shaping our conditions? If so, that we 
want to be American Freemen at least 
show a disposition that you are by joining 
the International Brotherhood of Boilermak- 
ers, Iron-Shipbuilders and Helpers of Ameri- 
ca. Not for a year or two, but on the con- 
trary as long as we continue to work at 
the trade of Boilermaking and Iron-Ship- 
building, for organization is just as neces- 
sary under our present economic system as 
the air we breathe to sustain life itself. And 
how any sensible craftsman can think other- 
wise when we See every business and pro- 
fession organized as never before in the his- 
tory of our country and with one purpose 
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in view only, which all of us fully under- 
stand at least we ought too, unless there’s 
nobody home. However, thereis one great 
question we have got to decide by our ac- 
tions and that is, no wage earner can be 100 . 
per cent American and remain outside the 
American Labor movement, a Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness is one of the 
great fundamentals of our Government, and 
should we fail to support it when questions 
of material interest are at stake it’s an evi- 
dent fact that we are not in favor of these 
great fundamentals that constitute the 
American Government. ; 

In my next report for our official Journal 
I may have more to say on the conditions 
that exist at the Norfolk Navy Yards and 
the failure to prevent a consolidation of the . 
Boiler Shop by an effort to do so with the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

With best wishes for future success as 
every indication at present points in that 
direction, if we only take advantage of it, 
in order that we may act as a unit on mat- 
ters of and to our interest when necessary. 

I am yours truly and fraternally, 
THOS. NOLAN, 
Vik. 


Correspondence 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

I would like very much if you could 
space in the next edition of our Journal of 
a very large meeting of Lodge No. 264, 
Richmond Hill (Long Island railroad boys) 
that was held on July 1 at 6:30 p. m. The 
feature of the meeting was that most of 
the members were real oldtimers. The reg- 
ular business was dispensed with, the 
chairman outlined the railroad situation as 
it stands today, and let me insert that our 
chairman (Bro. Chas. Ritchie) knows the 
game from A to Z. 


A very inspiring motion that was carried 
unanimously was that Lodge No. 264 will 
continue this strike until it is brought to a 
successful termination. If the rest of the 
organization brothers were at that meeting 
on last Sunday evening and had seen the old 
men, as well as the young men, that took 
such interest in seeing that motion put 
through, it would certainly inspire them to 
the same action, and have all the brothers 
that are still on strike to take the same 
action. Brother Davison, from Rockville 
Centre, Long Island, had some of the boys 
from the island ride home with him in his 
car. Brother Wm. Connolly also had his 
car at the meeting, too, and let me say that 
it was pretty well packed when he started 
for Brooklyn, The boilermakers of Lodge 
No, 264, when it comes to class, are right 
there to do their bit, let it be work or play. 
Also let it be known that the strike is still 
in effect today as much as it was July 1, 


1922. So, Brother Casey, see if you can get 
this line or two of mine in to help cheer the 
boys around here. I remain, Yours’ frater- 
nally, Thomas J. Joyce, Fin. and Cor. Sec’y 
Lodge No. 264. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Dear Sir and Brother: . 
Inclosed you will find a picture of the 
crane that the scabs on the Swan Lake Pipe 
Line wrecked by turning it upside down. 


View of a crane wrecked by strike-breakers 
on a pipeline job near Seattle, Wash. 


| 
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This work is being done _ by the 
western Pipe & Steel Company. 
Our men have been on strike on this pipe 
line for the past eight weeks through this 
company failing to grant the men a 50c in- 
crease in wages. They also employ nine 
paid gunmen on this job. 

Trusting that you will find room in the 
next issue of The Journal for this picture, 
with best wishes, I beg to remain, Frater- 
nally yours, E. K. Cooper, Sec’y-Treas. 


Binghampton, N. Y. 

To All Officers and Members of Locals Af- 

filiated with District No. 8, Erie Railroad 
~ System, Greetings: 
- This letter is to notify you that George 
Rose, No. 9, Howard St., Hornell, N. Y., has 
been duly appointed and approved for the 
balance of the term of office of Secretary- 
Treasurer left vacant by the resignation of 
P. E. Joy of Huntington. 

From this date send communications and 


district dues to Brother Rose at the above 


address. Wishing you all the best of 
success, and a 100 per cent organization, I 
beg to remain as ever. | 
Fraternally yours, 
JOHN A. MARVIN. 


Hoboken, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
I hope and trust that the members of our 


organization are paying some attention to 


speeches being made by President Harding 
in the past few months, especially the one 
he made at Helena, Mont., on June 29, in 
which he proclaimed himself as the success- 
ful defender of organized labor against a 


concerted efforts by capitalists to break it 


down. 

Do you forget when the President’s Attor- 
ney General secured his injunction against 
the railroad workers and how he said the 
following to court when securing same: 
“So long and to the extent that I can speak 
for the Government of the United States, I 
will use the power of the government to pre- 
vent the labor unions of the country from 
destroying the open shop.” 

President Gompers of A. F. of L. recalls 
the charge by the labor leaders that “big 
business” interests were engaged in an 
effort to crush the unions, and quotes from 
the President’s speech this phrase: “On 
capital’s side of the line were those who 
hoped that the administration would lend 
itself to their program of breaking down 
organized labor.” 

- The Harding administration itself has 
been charged by labor with lending aid and 
comfort to that campaign, and we are by no 


means inclined to withdraw that assertion. | 


It is difficult to find in injunctions brought 
by the Department of Justice against the 


.miners and the railroad. workers any great 
effort to conserve the forces of organized 


labor. 
Why is it the owners of steel mills are so 


_. kind in reducing working hours per day 


from twelve to eight? They certainly are 
getting an early start. I suppose it will 
take about sixteen months to kid the work- 
ing class into voting for, their choice for 
President, Warren G. Harding. He has been 
loyal to them and now they are going to 
show their appreciation toward him by 
throwing out all sorts of bait, but let’s hope 
we will never forget and act accordingly. 


James Whalen, who has been indebted to 
me for past few years, has paid same and 
is once again a member of L. 163. In doing 
so he has put himself in the class known 
as men and he is now in a position to look 
down upon some of our so-called loyal 
brothers who would crawl a mile to borrow 
a dollar, but never consider, returning same. 


In conclusion I hope you will find space 
for this article in next issue of Journal, and 
with best wishes to all, I remain, Yours fra 
ternally, D. J. McGuinness. 


Basil M. Manly, director, People’s Legisla- 
tive Service, authorizes publication of the 
following telegram: 

Washington, D. C., June 28, 1923. 
President Warren G. Harding, 

Idaho Falls, Idaho: 

Railroad Labor Board this morning issued 
its third denunciation of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s contemptuous and defiant attitude 
in refusing to deal with the legitimately 
elected representatives of its employes. 
You yourself denounced this recalcitrant 
conduct on the part of powerful corporations 
in your Kansas City speech. 

It is time for action. Labor Board con- 
fesses its impotence and pleads for congres- 
sional action. This is unnecessary. You 
have the power to bring the Pennsylvania to 
terms in twenty-four hours, if you choose 
to exercis eit. You can order the executive 
departments of the government to direct 
employes to cease traveling on the Pennsyl- 
vania, and to divert all government freight 
to other lines, until President Rea and 
Swivel-Chair General Atterbury come down 
off their high horses. They will surrender 
while your telegraphic order for such a jus- 
tifiable boycott is still hot on the wires. 

You did not hesitate to use every arm of 
the government against striking railroad 
employes, even after they had agreed to 
accept your terms of settlement and the 
management had refused. You cannot with 
good grace continue to ignore the insolent 
defiance of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
toward the terms of the Esch-Cummins law, 
the findings of the Railroad Labor Board, 
and the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court. The American people are out- 
raged by the spectacle of this anarchistic 
action on the part of the Pennsylvania, and 
shamed by the apparent impotence of the 
Federal government. Prompt action is nec- 
essary to preserve the prestige of the gov- 
ernment and the self-respect of its officials. 
(Signed) Basil M. Manly, Director People’s 
Legislative Service. 
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Photo of members of Lodge 578, Hagerstown, Md., who have been on strike for 16 months. 


Hagerstown, Md. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

I am sending the Labor Day picture, that 
of Local No. 578, Hagerstown, Md., and 
would like to have same printed in our valu- 
able Journal if it is not asking too much. 
We have the picture of two scabs, who de- 
serted our ranks and returned to work, as 
these are the only two boilermakers out of 
our Local who have turned to scabbing. We 
would like to have these pictures taken off, 
as we do not wish to have the dirty skunks 
in our group. 

At this date we have been on strike for 
fifteen months, and are willing to stay for 
fifteen more months or years if necessary, 
because we believe our yellow members are 
all out of our ranks. We have also three 
boilermakers’ helpers, who have also de 
serted our ranks. ‘These will be very easy 
to get rid of, if we get a settlement, by the 
brothers refusing to work with them. 
Hverything looks very favorably to an éarly 
settlement and we have no reason to be 
discouraged. 

Hoping to see this published, I remain, 
Yours fraternally, E. E. Snodderly. 


Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Sir and Brother: . 

Inclosed you will find list of the shops 
that are on strike in the city of Seattle: 
Todds Dry Dock Company, Pacific Coast 
Engineering Corp., Commercial 
Works, Garrett & Shafer Boiler Shop, West- 
ern Pipe & Steel Company’s Shop, the Swan 
Lake Pipe Line being built by the Western 
Pipe & Steel. Tanks being built for the 
Associated Oil Co. by Western Fipe & Steel 
Co. 

Trusting that this will be satisfactory, 
with best wishes I beg to remain, Frater- 
nally yours, E. K. Cooper, Sec’y-Treas. 


Green Bay, Wis. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
Please have this item placed in issue of 
Journal next month. 
Bro. James M.. Hawley, a highly re- 
spected young boilermaker of Green Bay 


Boiler 


Lodge No. 485, met his death very suddenly 
Tuesday morning, June 21, at 9:00 A. M., 
while caulking a mudring on a switch 
engine. He came in contact with a defec- 
tive electric light extension and was killed 
instantly. Hoping that this sad accident 
will be a warning to our entire membership 
while engaged at the trade to be very cau- 
tious in handling the equipment, that all 
wires are in perfect order before using 
same, especially in damp places and while 
standing on iron or steel plates. 


Bro. Hawley had every principle of a man 
and was sure respected amongst his fellow 
workers and friends. Besides being a mem- 
ber of the Int. Brotherhood of B. M. L. 
S. B. & H. of America, he also was a mem- 
ber of Washington Blue Lodge No. 21, War- 
ren Chapter No. 8, R. HE. M. Palestine Com- 
mandery No. 20, P. C. Wis. Consistory Val- 
ley of Milwaukee Shriners of Trepole Tem- 
ple A. A. C. A. M. S., Milwaukee, Order of 
Eastern Star of Wisconsin, and Martha 
Washington Chapter No. 124. « | 


Being a member of the Masonic Gritet: 
they had charge of the funeral and burial 
rites, which were taken care of in a very 
respected manner. All other orders turned 
out in a body, and being a very nice day 
the attendance to his last rites and resting 
place showed in every respect that he sstill 
carried with him the love and honor for 
the ones left behind to mourn his sad de- 
parture. Although all this has been done it 
will not replace the one vacant chair that 
is left in his family circle. With his many 
relatives and friends they have our entire 
sympathy ‘to the best of our ability, while 
departing with our beloved | Bro. James 
Hawley.—J. M. Slater, S. L. 485. 


New Orleans, La. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Kindly publish in the issue of the J ournal 


the following: : 


has 


The following donations tnd letters of 


sympathy have béen received since Dec. 
16, 1922, to the present date for the as- 
sistance of one of our old time worthy 
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brothers who has been unable to work for 


the past three years, due to his illness, and 
who has several small children to care for— 
Brother A, L. Cummings: 


Lodge 850-—Deo. 20, 1922, Sey. B. W. Baws, acknos!- 

Lodge Int'l Bas a tigte” jee Miataaal clash cogryh bie, ofa 

Lodge 73—Dec. 16, 1922, Secy. J 
letter 


Pees eases eeeesesesrsee so oseoeereeesesoeeso seas 


pga 7—Dec. 18, 1922, Sery. Wm. G. Rausehert, B s; 
emt ie 21, 1922, Secy. J. C. Lutch, acknowl- 

MC MULE gcie aig arclettra ics win 4.8 ois Gl oehe athe cee Mieke ae Gilet eee 
Lodge 32—Dec. 24, 1922, Secy. Wm. Dwyer, acknowl- 

BRCEOU MR OULOR tie ere hie slaais waa wall WWia sitve'n ois: atti we cierto 6 deve Sisko: a dies 
37—Dec. 30, 1922, Mrs. Geo. Relm of New Or- 
BOATS OM Fahey cls iela: tiotcisraeiaecein > siald-ciae mee Wh pile ee sae oa.e ae 1.00 
Wael 2, 1923; Secy. D. A. Voght......... 2.00 
Lodge 491—J 1, 1923, Secy. L. M. Andrews, ac- 
knowledged ieteee RLU onageti a arareie @ cualaleialaAcarele Rislent ia ie Sale, let) Stared 
Lodge 262—Jan. 6, 1923 BO OPDDEN I bcavod Cate wee 2.00 
Lodge 177—Jan. 5, 1923, Secy. T. A. Russell, acknowl- 
APOE ORDER re pare ade rel ne uainn) blr atd Site es Belge yie ewe tae meee. a iled 
Lodge 77—Jan. 2, 1923, Secy. L. F. Turner, acknowl- 
edged letter ...... Refointe i taleasahicl slave etaeae tate: craMoll a) odin da sw Alang hie alee 
Lodge 311—Jan. 12, 1923, Secy. Paul Ott ...........0.5 2.00 
Lodge 485—Jan. 1923, Secy. J. M. Slater .......... 2.00 

6 104—Jan. 1, 1923, Secy. E. K. Cooper......... 5.00 
Lodge 320—Jan. 9, 1923, ry: By B.). Birdsong... .). 3.00 
Lodge 100—Jan. 11, 1923, Sery. J. P. O’Neill.......... 1.00 
Lodge 498—Jan. 10, 1923, Secy. Thos. J. OPer...ees 2.00 
Lgode fps 22, 1923, R. H. Davis, acknowl- 

@ 43 an. 1923, Secy. C. Johnson............ 5.00 
Lodge 521—Jan. 15, 1923, Secy. Jas. Peters ........... 1.00 
Lodge 753—Jan. 16, 1923, Secy. Santiago Rodriguez... 3.00 
Lodge 359—Jan. 23, 1923, Secy. Hy Mathews........... 2.00 
Lodge 233—Jan. 22, 1923, Secy. Michel Gaggett ........ t 
Lodge 650—Jan. 22, 1923, Sec MEGYOMsiad oe oid'afons 2.00 

000—Jan. 5, 1923, Secy. Alb. Keyes ........... 2.00 
Lodge 597—Jan. 2, 1923, peek Le Ally Basil occa aa i 
Lodge 226—Feb. 14, aera Secy. J. P. Kennedy........ 18.22 
Lodge 549—March 9, 1923 gi tbe ‘Perry Coopers... 6.. 2.00 

e 7083—March 12, 1923, pad G. oe Ueticdeaw 5.00 
Lodge 8 arch 29, 1923, Dis We MORON oe. cy 2.00 
Lodge 719—March 7, 1923, Seey. omer aoesie Beha be ae 2.00 
' Total amount received to date.........c.ccceevecvcee $75.22 


I must state for the benefit of the brothers 
that were able to assist Brother Cummings 
that his four small children and himself 
send their best wishes and many thanks, 
as he is doing much better since changing 
doctors. Hoping this to be satisfactory, I 
beg to remain, yours fraternally, B. J. 
Schneiner, Cor. and Fin. Sec’ ty., 37. 


Chicago, III. 
In glittering light and passion 
Are we guided day by day 
Through the paths of ages 
We are lead astray 
While we journey on forever . 
We learn Life’s worth ways. 


Like the race of many decades 

Have we followed their footsteps this day 
In error have we wandered 

While the power of light is great 

That gives us many wantings . 

When we seek to follow its ways. 


We all seek Happiness untold 
That the heart longs to unfold 
Are we ever haunted by the evil 
That brings destruction to the goal 
Through many fads of darkness 
Have we robbed beauty from the soul? 


Trusting deep in mystery 
Are we bound to time 
In a slow Progressing nature 
Are we lead to a greater shrine 
That will bloom on 
Till the end of time. 
BK, A. Hasse. 
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“iN Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Please give space to publish the account 
of an occurrence I witnessed a few days 
ago which may interest the readers of The 
Journal. 


Early in July I arrived in Mitchell, South 
Dakota (a roundhouse terminal point of 
about 9,000 people, on the C., M. & St. P 
Railway System, where eight boilermakers, 
One apprentice and twelve helpers and 
boilerwashers are employed) to assist in 
adjusting some grievances. 

After the disputed matters were disposed 
of, the committee requested me to extend 
my visit and attend the funeral of Brother 
Leland Jenson, a helper who was drowned, 
to which I agreed. 


The funeral services were conducted in 
the First Baptist Church, which, though 
large for a city of Mitchell’s size, was un- 
able to accommodate the assemblage of 
relatives, friends and acquaintances, includ- 
ing all of the local shop employes and sev- 
eral other local officials, which was a mute 
testimonial to the high esteem in which the 
young man and his family is held. 

Ministers from two different local 
churches jointly conducted the services and 
were both very laudatory in their remarks 
concerning the “Boilermakers’ Organiza- 
tion” and the shopmen generally, for the 
high standard of manhood required and the 
testimony of such true fraternal regard. 

There were between 70 and 100 automo- 
biles followed the body to the cemetery, 
which is certainly a very beautiful resting 
place, the green, well kept condition of 
which testifies to the loving care and atten- 
tion of the community. 

I am not breaking into print merely to 
laud the local civic spirit of the city of 
Mitchell or to demonstrate our deceased 
Brother’s popularity in his home town, but I 
want to recite one incident of Brother Jen- 
son’s last few days of life on the earth 
which exemplifies one of the fundamental 
characteristics of a good union man. 

He discovered that his dues were over 
two months in arrears and that he would 
soon be delinquent in our organization, of 
which he was a tried and true member. He 
thereupon initiated the proper action to 
prevent himself being dropped from mem- 
bership in Local No. 11. 

His action did more than just pay his 
dues. 

First, it proved him a real union man, 
and secondly, it saved his death benefit and 
insured him a decent burial, which he would 
have received, at any event, in Mitchell, 
but it may be well to observe that all of our 
members cannot always be assured such a 
home in such a community and that any 
paid up member of this organization is as- 
sured of decent interment in practically any 
part of the United States. 

I am sure it is not necessary to draw any 
pointed moral conclusion in this article; the 
members of our organization merely need a 
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reminder once in a while to discharge his 
obligations to it, in order that the reciprocal 
benefits may be kept operative. 

No man is fool enough to say organization 
is not necessary, and very few are ready 
to say that ours is not the best, though we 
all admit it might be improved, as none are 
perfect. 

While we have practically a 100 per cent 
organization on this road, I trust this article 
will come to the individual attention of 
every member on the “Milwaukee Railway 
System” and be a lesson on the good re- 
sults following proper attention to organiza- 
tion obligation and duties. Yours frater- 
nally, J. H. Gutridge, General Chairman Dis- 
trict No. 26. 


St. Thomas, Ont., Can. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It is with regret that we, the members of 
Lodge 413, inform you of the death of Mrs. 
Frank Roberts, the wife of our Correspond- 
ent Secretary, which took place July 9th 
after a short illness. She was a dear friend 
to everybody, always tried to please and 


whether in trouble or pleasure. 
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and comfort for all, 
I am sure 
that you will join us with sympathy to Bro. 
F. Roberts and son in their bereavement. 
Yours fraternally, Geo. T. Hughes, F. S. ~ 


(NOTE—The Journal joins in extending 
its sincere sympathy to Bro. Roberts in his 
bereavement and. trust the Omnipotent 
Ruler of the Universe will console. him in 
his affliction. We have had pleasant corre- 
spondence from Bro. Roberts as Cor. Sec’y 
for a number of years.—The Editor.) 


make happiness 


St. Thomas, Ont., Can. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

We, the members of Local 412, join in 
the deepest sympathy to the family of our 
dear Brother Fred W. Andrews, who passed 
from among us to the Great Beyond on July 
14th. He will be missed from our gather- 
ings and he was always on hand when 
needed. We feel that you will join us in 
our sympathy to the family of Bro. F. W. 
Andrews. Yours fraternally, Geo. T. Hughes, 
F. 8S. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of mem- 
bers and relatives of members have been 
received with suitable resolutions of sym- 
pathy: 


Members. 


Bro. R. J. Irvin, member of Lodge 99, New- 
ark, O., died June 2. 


Bro. Leland Jenson, member of es he 
drowned at his home in Mitchell, S. 


Relatives of Members. 
Sister of Bro. Dan Cadigan of Lodge 81, 
Springfield, Ill., died in May. 
Mrs. Wm. Dokulil, wife of Bro. Wm. Do- 
kulil, member of Lodge 38, Omaha, Neb., 
died ar 3, 1923. 


Technical 2 ree 


BOILER ILER PATCHES. 
By O. W. Kothe. 


Steam Boilers handled by adverse condi- 
tions, as permitting cold air or water to 
pass over very hot plates, the extreme re- 
action causes the metal to crack. That is 
parts of the plate remains expanded, while 
other parts shrink because of cooling, and 
this shrinkage causes the tear. Then, too, 
boiler plates in use for a considerable period 
of time loses some of its ductility; it be- 
comes brittle, so that hard usage as violent 
jarring or hammer blows will fracture the 
metal. Often these fractures do not show 
up for a considerable time—some thick- 
headed mechanics even have the false wis- 
dom to calk hair line cracks in plates or 
steam dome or fire boxes; thinking thereby 
that he is doing a wonderful service. 


But unfortunately, calking hair line cracks 
is the very worst thing a workman could 
Tao. It closes the crease but it does not 
unite the metal and under stress or hard 


breathing, the crack will be opened further, 
often cracking clear through the plate. 
Cracks of no kind, hair line as well as 


larger ones must never be calked under - 


any circumstances. A patch on a.new plate 
is the only remedy. 


Other eonditions deteriorate the pain 


plate as the fire wasting of plate edges, 


burning the metal where too great a thick- 
ness is involved and the pitting of the steel 
caused by acid solution in the boiler water. 
With dirty water, scale will cling so tightly 


to the metal and the thickness of the scale 


increases until finally it acts as a neutral 
layer between the fire plates and the water. 
This encourages burning the plate, flue 
sheets and tubes around the fire box sheet. 

A crack in a boiler shell must be re- 
ported no matter how small or fine it may 
be. This is the time to remedy it; later the 
crack may open up so rapidly that a serious 
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leak results, and there are cases where such 
a crack caused the entire boiler barrel to 
break in two. At other times blow out 
sheets by bending back the metal from the 
cracks until the exist of water becomes 
so great, that the pressure of steam throws 
the water forward with such violence that 
the explosion results. This action is sim- 
ilar to a shot being thrown out of a can- 
non. As long as the water leaks in a spray 
the danger is not réached; but when the 
flow of water increases there is great dan- 
ger of the metal giving further away and 
‘the intense steam pressure seeks to thrust 
all the water out of the boiler at once. This 
is the explosion and it is the most violent 
force; 
who have lived to.relate their experience 
through such a calamity. 


Now the repairing of cracks in boilers 
must be done in specific ways. It demands 
thought and experience like everything else. 
When a Boiler Maker is asked to put a 
patch over this crack in the boiler, natural- 
ly his first impression is to cut a plate 
in a square, rectangular or circular fashion 
and rivet it over the crack. Very often it 
is felt that a patch plate about half as 
thick as the boiler shell is sufficient, since 
it only must hold the crack together. 


At patch “A”, Fig. 35, we have such an 
example. The crack is 10 inches long, the 
boiler shell is % inch thick and a % inch 
patch plate is used. Rivets are placed in 
parallel rows, so there is nothing hinders 
the rivets shearing, or the patch plate tear- 
ing at the rivets in the efforts of the boiler 
to extend the crack. Some workmen also 
seek to use a smaller sized rivet than the 
boiler originally required. Then too, the 
rivet pitch is placed by guess work, and 
when the patch is done the workman con- 
gratulates himself with the wonderful look- 
ing job he made. 


Right here it should be remembered that 
any kind of a new patch looks well, no mat- 
ter how flimsy it is stuck on, if it stays 
there and lays up well—it will no doubt look 
well to the workman. This same fact holds 


good with every workman in every craft or . 


profession. A tinner can scratch around on 
a tank or roof, pile on solder and then say, 
“T’ll bet that will hold till Doom’s Day.” He 
is no sooner off the job and the work leaks, 
and must be gone over again simply be- 
cause it was not done right in the first place. 
So unless you do your work durable and well 
_the looks don’t count for much. A pateh 
must do what it is intended to do and still 
look well; Botchy work is not permitted 
under no circumstances. 


Circular patches as at “B” are not very 
satisfactory, owing to the possibility of sev- 
eral rivet holes being in an almost parallel 
line as at A-B. A patch must be so de- 
signed that with the expansion of the metal 
around the crack—the rivets will not shear 
in the patch, nor permit the plate edges to 


tear out, as is possible in large circular - 


patches. Small circular patches may not 


there being. only a very few men 
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be so dangerous since the arc of the rivet 


line turns so pronounced that it throws the t 


rivets out of parallelism. 


Patches fitted to any part of the boiler 
should be made the same thickness as the 
rest of that part of the boiler. Nothing 
thinner should be permitted, and the diam- 
eter of rivets, their pitch and general scheme 
of design must also be copied as found on 


. those parts of the boiler from the original 


construction. With these established fea- 
tures in mind a person will never have any 
difficulty in selecting the thickness of patch 
nor the diameter of rivets, nor their pitch. 


But the design of patches must next be 
studied. Patches as “C”’—“D’—“K’”—‘k” 
and “G” are designs suggested by the Rail- 
way Mechanic’s Association. These are but 
a few, the others being a graduation of 
sizes rather than any difference in design. 


The patch “C” is for a crack from 2 
inches and under in length. Observe it is 
placed circumferentially on a boiler, and the 
calking edges run diagonally. A small hole 
is drilled at each extreme end of the crack 
which are later plugged up, thus preventing 
the crack from continuing itself. Holes 
thus drilled in a plate at the extreme end 


of the crack, will allow a degree of ex- — 


pansion for the crack, and it will not break 
further, although it may travel in another 
direction if stressed too much. 


Patch “D” is similar only for a crack from 
2 to 4 inches long. Notice the rivet lap 
edge is made 114 inch wide, and the width 
of plate is about 6 inches wider. than the 
crack is long. This permits placing the 
patch so there are about 3 inches on the 
side of crack to the edge of plate. Im the 
same way the first rivet holes are placed 
on a 3-inch pitch, allowing 1% inch on each 
side of crack. The plate being 15 inches 
long and worked out as per measurements 
the other rivet holes will run 2% inches 
parallel, or about 2% inches regular pitch. 
The reason for cutting the length to a point 
thus forming angles, is that it places the 
rivets out of parallelism with the boiler and 
diagonal seams are always stronger than 
straight circumferential seams. 


So patches of this design are the strong- — 


est and safest to use, we get the rivet hold- 
ing power and avoid parallelism. 
way the patches are enlarged, maintaining 
the central 3-inch pitch as well as the 3 


inches on the side of each end of the 


crack, and then lengthen the wings hold- 
ing the angle lines to a 55 to 56 degree 
bevel. The pitches can then be averaged 
up similar to our patches. 

At “EK” we have a part drawing of a large 
patch meant: for a crack from 8 to 12 
inches long. Here we have a double course 
of rivets, placing the back pitch 1% inches 
from the first rivet line. Observe here the 


same features are maintained only rivets 


are placed in as shown to prevent parallel- 
ism. Where cracks occur close to circum- 
ferential seam, then patches as at “F” are 
designed, scarfing the corners well if they 
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must fit under other plates. In this case 
the crack is about 7 inches long. Here 
double rivet lines are also used, since the 
crack is too long to trust for a single row, 
remembering that rivets are twice as strong 
in double Shear as in single. 


Boiler cracks 10 or 12 inches or over had 
better be repaired with cover plates identi- 
cal to the Butt strap joint treatment on 
that boiler. Such a design is shown at 
“G”’ Fig. 36, and conditions of the boiler 
shell will govern how long these straps 
must be. But for thickness, width, rivet 
pitch scheme, etc., must be copied direct 
from the original seam in the boiler ring. 
This is the only safe treatment, since cracks 
over a foot long have a powerful tendency 
to open wider, and unless a very firm joint 
is made, trouble may be met with. 


Occasionally a boiler shell is pretty well 
pitted and rust corroded—it is necessary 
that a piece of the shell be cut out. Where 
such holes are comparatively small, patches 
as at “H’” and “I” can be designed follow- 
ing out measurements, such as plate edges 
and back pitch as here directed, or as met 
with elsewhere on the boiler. Square 
patches must be avoided because they are 
harder to calk at the corners, and the rivets 
run parallel, thus encouraging shearing of 
rivets or tearing of plates. When larger 


holes must be cut in a boiler then a part 


of the old shell should be removed for a 
considerable space and a new plate built 
in. Here joints must be made identical to 
those on the original construction. In mak- 
ing these circumferential seams careful 
watch must be kept for hair line cracks. 
Often the metal has become so brittle that 
entire pieces can be knocked out with lit- 
tle difficulty. Where brittleness occurs it 
is best to enlarge the patch extending it 
further to a point where the metal is more 
ductile. When patches are finished the boil- 
er should be put under a hydrostatic test, 
because that is the only way to determine 
fine spray leakage. 


Now and then a workman is required to 
fill in a patch box in the fire box—such 
as is shown at “J” below Fig. 36. These 
box patches are generally stamped out by 
heavy machinery, although now and then 
must be made by hand. By hand the box 
becomes quite a job in flanging. But in 
looking at the box it is evident that the 
inner turn—a—is first made, thus making 
a deep flanged round cornered box. When 
this shape is thoroughly worked over the 
form, then the metal is reheated and the 
outer flange—b—is turned by simply flang- 
ing over. It is simple to say, but much 
harder to do because of the smallness of 
the box. 

’ The purpose of these patch boxes is that 
when a hole must be cut in the fire box, 
a flat patch would occasion too much iron 
for the water to keep cool. The edges of 
the iron will burn off and eventually a 
larger patch must be placed in. So a box 
patch is designed, whose purpose is to hold 
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a larger quantity of water around the edges 
of metal and in that way prevent them burn- 
ing off. On these patch boxes small lap 
edges are allowed, seldom over an inch be- 
yond the rivet and sometimes the center of 
hole. 


Copper liners are inserted between the 
wrapper sheet and the patch box flange. 
This is to help make a tight joint, since 
the copper expands more readily and this 
causes it to bind itself against the two steel 
plates and helps make a tight joint. In this 
position rivets are difficult to place, and so 
%-inch plug or patch bolts are used. They 
may not be as efficient as rivets, but they: 
can be put in in such awkward positions, 
and do not abuse the firebox plate so much 
as heavy hammering would do. The in- 
creased volume of water tends to keep these 
plate edges cool to prevent the edges burn- 
ing off. 


Some workmen make themselves a lot of 
worry in putting on these patch boxes— 
some even quitting their jobs rather than be 
showed up how small their fund of mechan- 
ical ability really is. It is to be Keenly 
lamented that such men do not take a keen- 
er interest in their trade. A little side 
study, a little extra thought after working 
hours, brushing and polishing their gray 
matter would hasten mechanical ability.’ 
Any man who claims to be a mechanic 
should’ be able to improvise any sort of 
equipment to enable him to perform his job 
dexteriously. Where such ability is absent 
it should be studiously developed. This de- 
velopment of a person’s gray matter does 
not come from nothing, but by mental ex- 
ercise—thought forces testing and experi- 
ment, reflecting over results, etc. 


For example, to fit in place such a box, 
assuming the patch were stamped out, we 
would first establish the rivet line close to 
the bend—b—in the flange. If this could 
not be done conveniently and we had to 
work from the fire box, then we would 
establish the edge, cut it smooth and then 
allow a rivet or bolt edge of 1%%4| times the 
diameter of hole to be made. That will also 
give our bolt or rivet line. Next we see 
what pitch the rivets are spaced to in the 
flange of header plate to the wrapper sheet, 
if 2% inch, then we make our pitch 2% 
inch, or 2 inches if a small rivet or bolt 
is to be used. Then we space off the holes, 
drill them and tap them. 


Our point is now to transfer the holes 
from the fire box plate to the patch box 
flange. About the simplest way is to make 
a template of a stiff paper or of battening 
strips, which are laid over the fire box edge 
and holes. Then the edge of opening is 
marked with impression or from a handhole 
in the center, also mark the plug bolt 
holes in this way. Then take this template 
—add an outside calking edge equal to 1% 
times the diameter of rivet hole and then 
cut it out on this line. 

Next lay this template on the flange of 
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the patch, and mark the shearing edge, also 
holes direct from template. The shape, size 
and holes in copper liner can also be marked 
from this template. After this the holes are 
drilled, burrs are cleaned away and the 
patch is fitted up and set in place. It is 
purely a mechanical job and any man of 
mechanical ability can devise ways and 
means for laying out the holes and fitting 
up. The only unknown question that may 


prove uncertain to the mechanic is the lap 
edge, especially where it is made smaller 
than regulation size. In such cases a mere 
question on the width of lap edge desired 
from the foremen is sufficient. It is an un- 
known quantity and is something that dif- 
fers in different shops, hence it is no re- 
flection on your ability to ask decisive ques- 
tions pertaining to a job. The rest you 
should work out yourself as above outlined. 


Co-Operation 


CO-OP RESTAURANTS LAUNCHED IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


Minneapolis, which now boasts of the sec- 
ond largest co-operative dairy in the world, 
is soon to have a chain of co-operative bak- 
eries and restaurants. Edward Solem and 


others who have been identified with the 
success of the Franklin Co-Operative Cream- 
ery Association, have incorporated the 
Franklin System Co-operative to conduct a 
chain of restaurants. On June Ist, the first 
co-operative restaurant opened its doors for 
business. Others will shortly follow and it 
is planned to start bakeries. 

The co-operative restaurants and bakeries 
are to be owned and controlled by the pub- 
lic. Stock is being sold to organized labor 
and consumers at $10 a share. No mem- 
ber of the corporation is to have more than 
one vote. Earnings are to be divided among 
the customers according to their patronage. 
The aim of the new enterprise is to provide 
food without a profit. 


The launching of this chain of restaurants 
and bakeries adds another enterprise to the 
city of large and successful co-operatives. 
The consumers of Minneapolis during the 
past two years have been running their own 
$1,000,000 dairy concern. During the first five 
months of this year, they have supplied 
themselves and their friends with $1,184,281 
worth of dairy products at a cheaper cost, 
and of a far more wholesome quality than 
ever before in the history of Minneapolis. 
The co-operative has 6,100 members and sup- 
plies 35,000 families. At the same time, the 
farmers received a higher price for their 
milk in May, 1923, $2.70 per cwt whereas 
in May, 1922, they got only $2.20. Co-opera- 
tive milk distribution has been proved a 
success. With the backing of the board of 
the co-operative creamery, it is expected 
that the Franklin System Co-operative will 
be just as successful in serving the public 
as the Franklin Creamery. 


FARMER-LABOR EXCHANGE AIDS PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS. 


From a mere idea in the courageous brain 
of one co-operator to a business handling 
potatoes, apples, honey, eggs, poultry, and 
other farm produce by the carload is the re- 
markable record of the Farmer-Labor Ex- 
change in Chicago, binding together the la- 
bor bodies of the nation’s second city with 
farm organizations extending from Iowa to 
Idaho, 


The man whose labor has made possible 
the inauguration of direct trading between 
the organized workers and the organized 
farmers is C. F. Lowrie, former president of 
the Montana farmers’ Society of Hquity. 
Lowrie is an inveterate co-dperator. He 
knows the farms’ marketing problems from 
harsh experience. And he also knows that 
the city worker is eager to buy produce di- 
rect from the farm if only he has the 
chance. Lowrie linked up with T. J. Vind, 
President of the South Chicago Labor As- 
sembly; they secured a warehouse in a 
congested section of the city, opened offices 
in the building of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, and began business with a carload 
of honey, “unadulterated, direct from the 
farm.” To date over 50,000 pounds of farm- 
ers’ honey has been marketed at a living 
price to the farmers and a big saving to the 


consumers, while connections with the Iowa 
Farmers Union Exchange and other farm 
marketing organizations make it possible for 
the city consumer to get all kinds of farm 
produce direct from the country without 
paying a penny of tribute to any speculator 
or middleman. 


These farmer-labor co-operators, have gone 
a step further: they are marketing the pro- 
duce of workers’ co-operative factories di- 
rect to the farmers, including the output of 
the Chicago Co-Operative Glove Makers, the 
Co-Operative Cigar Makers and _ similar 
groups. They are also acting as city pur- 
chasing agents for farmers who need furni- 
ture, clothing and other essentials. Indeed, 


this business is growing so rapidly that the 


executive committee, composed of promi- 
nent representatives of farm and labor or- 
ganizations, are seriously considering the 


‘establishment of a farmer-labor wholesale 


exchange as a trading center for both city 
and country co-operative societies. For the 
farmer produces what the city worker wants, 


and the city worker manufactures what the 
The big purpose of co-opera- | 


farmer wants. 
tion is to draw them together in an 
economic bond by direct trading to thei 
mutual advantage, . 


ee ee RP 
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INSURANCE AT COST. | 


Life insurance at cost is the service be- 
ing given by the New Era Association, a co- 
operative company, of Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Organized twenty-five years ago with a few 
members, this co-operative has grown by 
reason of its “Golden Rule” policy, until it 
now has more than 36,000 members in 320 
loeal branches. Over $40,000,000 worth of 
insurance is now in force. 


The plan of the New Era Association is 
strictly co-operative, Life insurance is written 
at rates merely sufficient to pay death bene- 
fits, to cover modest operating charges, and 
to build up a necessary reserve. There are 


no high salaried officials, no “boodle funds” 
with which to corrupt legislatures, no gigan- 
tic reserves invested in speculative real 
estate. The company is owned by those 
whom it insures, and by no one else. No 
member has a greater voice in the co-opera- 
tive than any other member. The rates 
charged by the New Era Association are far 
below those charged by private insurance 
companies. 


“Humanity above property” is the motto 
of this co-operative, which is steadily grow- 
ing in membership and in power by reason 
of its service to the public. 


CALIFORNIA MARKETS HALF STATE’S CROPS CO-OPERATIVELY. 


Fully 50 per cent of California’s annual 
half billion dollars’ worth of agricultural 
products is marketed co-operatively, accord- 
ing to the last report of the California State 
Division of Markets. 

New marketing associations set up by the 
Division of Markets include the California 
Cherry Growers’ Association built up during 


_. the last year from a 20 per cent control to 


50 per cent of the acreage in northern Cali- 
fornia. A similar service was performed for 
the California onion growers whose crop is 
valued at close to $3,600,000. The Coachella 
Valley Onion Growers’ Association organized 


_ as a non-stock non-profit co-operative and 


representing barely 5 per cent of the acre- 
age was so. effectively organized that it 
controls fully 75 per cent of the Valley out- 
put. Through co-operation with the State 
Division of Markets the onion co-operative 
plans to improve both the growing of onions 
and the marketing of them enabling the 
farmers to cut down the loss of 40 per cent 
of their crop which has characterized the 
industry in the last few years. 

Lettuce growers in the Imperial Valley 
have also suffered heavily through unsyste- 
matic methods of marketing. The growers 
estimate that fully one-third of their 5,000 
car production has usually remained unsold. 
The Imperial Valley Vegetable and Melon 
Growers’ Co-operative represented only 
about 10 per cent of the Valley’s output. 


This has been increased until at least a 
third is now marketed co-operatively. 

Other farm industries about to be or- 
ganized include 60,000 milk boats and a 
large sugar beet area. 

Co-operative marketing has had a record 
of such amazing success in California that 
co-operators in that state are looking for- 
ward to the complete organization of the en- 
tire agricultural industry. 


MISSOURI FARMERS BUY CO- 
OPERATIVELY. 


A turnover of $115,016,078 during the year 
1922 is reported by the Missouri Farmers’ 
Association of Columbia, Mo. Furthermore, 
the year closed with a reserve fund of $603,- 
173.84. This Association was organized by 
the farm clubs of Missouri in 1917, to assist 
the schoolhouse clubs and county clubs in 
the purchase of commodities and to aid in 
building up a system of marketing. Feed, 
flour, coal, seeds, fertilizer, salt and binder 
twine are among the items purchased. Grain 
elevators, produce exchanges and livestock 
shipping associations have also been or- 
ganized to market products more advan- 
tageously. 

The Association is now affiliated with 300 
produce exchanges and nine cold storage 
plants, and has county secretaries in fifty- 
eight of the 115 counties of the state. 


Health News 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER—AND PROTECTION. 
United States Public Health Service 


In 1793 an epidemic of yellow fever swept 
Philadelphia. Many precautions to escape 
infection were taken. People avoided each 
other on the streets; ‘‘a person with a crape 


or any appearance of mourning,” to use the 


words of the chronicler, ‘was shunned like 
a viper.” Nevertheless, within a period of 


B fifty days almost one-tenth of the popula- 


tions died. Other epidemics followed. Not 


; .until the discovery of the exact way in 


F 
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which this disease is spread were its rav- 
ages completely checked. 

The ravages of gonorrhea and syphilis 
continue partly because the ways in which 
these diseases are transmitted are not gen- 
erally understood. The information, it is 
true, is available. Scientific men have iden- 
tified the germs responsible and are ac- 
quainted with the methods of infection. The 
conquest of these diseases, however, will 
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not be accomplished until every individual 
understands the facts and acts in accord- 
ance with them. ; 

The germs of gonorrhea and syphilis are 
so small that they can be seen only under 
a powerful microscope. They are rather 
delicate organisms and will live for but a 
very brief period outside the human body. 
No mosquito or other insect is capable of 
transmitting these diseases; there must in 
every case have been an intimate contact 
between the person having the disease and 
the person who becomes infected. Kissing 
is sometimes responsible for spreading 
syphilis. Most infections, of both diseases, 
however, take place in the course of sexual 
intercourse. 


A person who is promiscuous in his sex 
relations is almost certain to become in- 
fected sooner or later with a venereal dis- 
ease. This applies to men and women alike. 
For a time the girl who plays about with 
men may escape, but not for long. So 
many individuals in every class of society 
are infected that every intimate contact is 
a possible exposure to infection. Even with- 
out any apparent symptom of. disease, a per- 
son may be in a very infectious condition. 

It is true that infection sometimes occurs 
through more indirect contacts. A glass or 
pipe or other object may carry the germs 
of syphilis from one person to another. - Ex- 
posure to light and air with resulting dry- 
ness is, however, fatal to these germs with- 
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in a brief period. In order to avoid all 
danger a person should never put anything 
into his mouth which has been in another 
person’s mouth or use a public towel which 
may have been handled by a diseased per- 
son. Venereal diseases are so serious that 
no precaution against infection should be 
neglected. 

For the sake of the next generation, it 
should be realized that syphilis may be 
passed from an infected parent to the child 
before birth. Congenital syphilis, as it is 
called, is one of the most terrible forms of 
this disease. It is altogether preventable. 


A clear understanding of the ways in 
which infection with a venereal disease oc- 
curs should be adequate protection for all 
intelligent persons. If a person does not 
engage in extra-marital intercourse and ex- 
ercises reasonable care in the use of articles 
which others may have handled, the danger 
is almost nil. Just as the conquest of yel- 
low fever followed rapidly upon knowledge 
as to the method of transmittal, so the con- 
quest of venereal diseases will progress as 
people understand the facts about them. 
Knowledge is power—and protection, 

Write to your State Board of Health for 


Pamphlet A. For young men. 
Pamphlet B. For the general public. 
Pamphlet C. For boys. 

Pamphlet D. For parents. 

Pamphlet E. For girls and young women. 
Pamphlet F. For educators. : 


News of General Interest” 


PRACTICABILITY OF EIGHT-HOUR DAY IN STEEL INDUSTRY. 


between officials of the company and repre- — 


In reference to the question recently 
raised as to the practicability of the eight- 
hour day in the steel industry of the United 
States, the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America has obtained permis- 
sion from Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick to re- 
print the following letter received by Mr. 
Fosdick from Mr. J. F. Welborn, president 
of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 
Mr. Fosdick is a member of the board of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, repre- 
senting the interests of Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., on that board. 


In reply to your request I am glad to send 
you a statement of the results of the change 
from a twelve-hour to an eight-hour work- 
ing shift at the steel plant of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company. 


The change, as you know, was made No- 
vember 1, 1918, the hourly tonnage and 
piece rates being increased 10 per cent 
when the working shift was reduced from 
twelve to eight hours. Our rates, prior to 
November 1, 1918, had always been on the 
same basis as the steel industry generally 
paid in the Kast. 


The changes, both in working hours and 
basic rates, were arranged at conferences 


. factory, 


sentatives of the employes and followed 
numerous requests, made by employes, 
after the adoption of our Employes’ Repre- 
sentation plan early in 1916, that the twelve- 
hour work shift be eliminated. 


The immediate results, from the stand- 
point of production per man hour, and of 
labor cost per unit of output, were satis- 
and where conditions have been 
comparable, it has been evident that we 
have lost nothing either, in producing cost or 
output by reason of the change. 

At blast furnaces the labor cost per ton, 
immediately following the introduction of 
the eight-hour day with the increase of 10 
per cent in wage rates, increased slightly 
over 1 per cent above former costs. At 
open hearth furnaces it increased one and 
a half per cent, while at our rolling mills 
there was a substantial reduction in the 
labor cost per ton. 

Recent careful analyses of operating re- 
sults between various twelve and eight-hour 
work periods have been made and show 
these results to be even more satisfactory 
than we had realized before. The trend of 
production per man hour, with unimportant 
exceptions, have been upward since the 


{ 
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adoption of the eight-hour day; and in every 
department of our steel manufacturing oper- 
ations, from blast furnace to the wire mill, 
our, production per man hour is now greater 
than it was when all of these activities were 
operating on the twelve-hour shift. Compar- 
ing these results of the last few months 
with periods of similar production when 
basic rates were 10 per cent lower than cur- 
rent rates and the working time twelve 
hours per day, we find that almost without 
exception our labor cost per ton is lower 
than in the earlier periods. 


Furthermore, whenever the question of 
change made in the length of the working 
day has come up for discussion between 


INTOLERANCE IS A 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The most serious men- 
ace to the nation today, in the opinion of 
William G. McAdoo, is intolerance, disre- 
gard of the fundamentals. of the constitu- 
tion, attempts to throttle free speech and a 
free press and a stirring of religious 
hatreds. 


“Democracy is the most serious of all 
human institutions,’ he said. “It is also 
the most difficult, for it represents in its 
true purpose the rule of the people against 
the rule of the individual, since the people 
in a democracy are the source of power in 
government. The difficulty in securing an 
expression of the popular. will based upon 
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officials and employes’ representatives, sat- 
isfaction with the change has been ex- 
pressed by the employes. It is obvious, 
therefore, that our change from a twelve- 
hour to an eight-hour day was practical and 
has been successful. 


A factor of added interest is the fact 
that, with almost capacity operations at our 
steel plant during the last few months and 
employing over six thousand men, we have 
experienced no shortage of labor. Our oper- 
ating officials have frequently expressed 
the belief that this condition is due, in large 
part at least, to adoption of the eight-hour 
shift. Yours very truly (Signed) J. F. Wel- 
born, May 31, 1923. 


NATIONAL MENACE. 


knowledge and understanding of the facts 
makes it harder to maintain democratic in- 
stitutions than to achieve them. Our own 
history proves this. 


“There has been a letting down of the 
higher and nobler things developed during 
the war and an increase in the spirit of 
cynical materialism which is alarming. This 
has made itself manifest in disregard of the 
fundamentals of the constitution. 

“The people of the country need more 
individual education in the proper apprecia- 
tion of the tolerant and just spirit in which 
our government was conceived and which is 
embodied in the constitution.” 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Labor Day and Labor Sunday Observance Throughout America Asked by A. F. of L. Ex- 
ecutive Council in Inspiring Appeal. 


Having regard for the need of keeping 
constantly before the masses of our people 
the highest ideals of our labor movement 
and the requirement of our people for the 
complete fullness of life in all things, the 
Executive Council of the American Federa- 


‘tion of Labor declares as follows: 


The labor movement of America demands 
for all of our people the full benefit of the 
life-giving forces of our marvelous civiliza- 
tion through constantly increasing wages 
and improvement of working conditions and 
through a reasonable and proper reduction 
in the hours of work. 

The labor movement of America demands 
for the wage earners and for all who serve 
usefully in any capacity, a sound and just 
economic basis for life and freedom in the 


fullest meaning of those terms. 


The labor movement of America has ever 
had high regard for the development of the 
ethical and the spiritual in life, realizing 
the right of all humanity to partake freely 
of the great satisfaction that comes to en- 
rich life as a result. 

The labor movement of our country, rec- 
ognizing the fact that all freedom and all 
higher development of life rest upon first 
providing assurance of the essentials of 
existence, has first demanded economic 


_ justice as a basis for all other things. 


But the labor movement has always 


taught that the material is essential to 


semething higher, and that the inspiration 
of our movement has its deepest springs in 
something above and beyond the material. 

The labor movement strives for economic 
improvement with unrelenting zeal and 
fidelity because economic improvement is 
the first fundamental requisite; but it holds 
out to all mankind a flaming torch lighting 
the way to a greater fullness of life, to 
complete realization of the finer and nobler 
aspirations of the mind and soul. 

The labor movement fixes as its goal 
nothing less than the complete richness of 
life, without liviitation of any kind, the 
attainment of the complete human ideal, in 
all of its economic, ethical and spiritual im- 
plications. 

Through the inspiration of our labor 
movement, the Sunday preceding Labor Day, 
which is the first Monday in September 
each year, has come into general national 
observance as Labor Sunday. On this day it 
is fitting to give thought to the aspirations 
of labor and to find in what way the soul of 
labor may give thought and expression to its 
longings. 

Because of the aims and aspirations here 
set forth, we hold it fitting that all churches 
draw close to their altars the soul of labor 
on the coming Labor Sunday and that the 
men and women of labor everywhere make 
special effort to co-operate with the churches 
and to secure the co-operation of the 
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churches with them, in order that there may 
be in the churches everywhere on that day 
a great unison of expression in behalf of a 
higher, nobler life for the masses of our 
people; and in order that there may be 
everywhere a consecration to the cause of 
human betterment, particularly in those 
things that lead to ethical and spiritual 
growth—in those things that give flower 
and fruit to the great ideals of our labor 
movement, the embodiment and the expres- 
sion of the idealism of our people. 


May Labor Sunday each year bring home 
to the masses of our people the great good 
that humanity may yet achieve, the lofty 


CONVENTION CALL! 


Washington, D. C., July 9, 1923. 
To All Affiliated Unions, Greeting: 
You are hereby notified that, 
ance of the constitution of the American 
Federation of Labor, the Forty-third Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor will be held at the City Auditorium, 
Portland, Oregon, beginning 10 o’clock Mon- 
day morning, October 1, 1923, and will con- 
tinue in session from day to day until the 
business of the Convention shall have been 
completed. 
REPRESENTATION. 
Representation in the Convention will be 
on the following basis: From National or 
International Unions, for less than. 4,000 
members, one delegate; 4,000 or more two 
delegates; 8,000 or more, three delegates; 
16,000 or more, four delegates; 32,000 or 
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heights to which it may climb, the inspira- 


tion and the enrichment to be found in the 
great American labor movement which is 
the hope of the millions who toil. 


We ask also that Labor Day, the great 
holiday of the toiling masses, dedicated to 
them and to their cause, be ennobled and 
enriched by an expression of the same 
spirit, the same high idealism and purpose, 
the same uplifting, inspiring search for the 
fullness of life, and the same determination 
to achieve triumph over all ills and wrongs 
through our great movement in its ethical 
and spiritual aspects, as well as through its 
purely economic operations. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


more, five delegates; 64,000 or more, six 
delegates; 128,000 or more, seven delegates, 
and so on; and from Central Bodies and 
and from local trade 
unions not having a National or Interna- 
tional Union, and from Federal Labor Un- 
ions, one delegate. 


Organizations to be entitled to represen- 
tation must have obtained a certificate of 
affiliation (charter), at least one month 
prior to the Convention; and no person will 
be recognized as a delegate who is not a 
member in good standing of the organiza- 
tion he is elected to represent. 


Only bona fide wage-workers, who are 
not members of, or eligible to membership 
in other trade unions are eligible as dele- 
gates from Federal Labor Unions. 

Delegates must be elected at least two 
weeks previous to the Convention, and their 
names forwarded to the secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor immediately 
after their election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in 
the Convention unless the tax of their or- 
ganization has been paid in full to August 
$1, 1923: 

While it is inappropriate to recount or 
forecast the important problems which lay 
ahead for consideration and action of the 
Portland convention it is not amiss to call, 
attention to the following: 

Every effort must be made to abolish the 
exploitation of the labor of children and to 
safeguard the child life of America; to 
broaden the field and means for the organi- 
zation of the yet unorganized; to organize 
the wage working women and girls and see 
that their standards of life and toil may be 
commensurate with the civilization of our 
time; to organize more thoroughly the un- 
skilled as well as the skilled toilers; cement 
more closely the bonds of unity and solidar- 
ity; to strive to bring about more effec- 


tually than ever a better day in the lives 


and homes of.the toilers; to defend and 
maintain by every honorable means in our 
power the right to organize for our common 
defense and advancement, for the exercise 
of our normal and constitutional activities 
to protect and promote the rights and inter- 
ests of the workers; to assert at any risk 
the equal rights before the law of all work- 
ers with all other citizens; to aid our fel- 
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low-workers against the effort to entangle 
the workers in the meshes 'of litigation be- 
fore the courts in the several states; to rec- 
tify the abuse of the beneficent injunctive 
writ; to restore and make effective in our 
every day lives the principle declared in the 
law of our republic (the Clayton law), 
“That the labor of a human being is not a 
commodity or article of commerce;” to 
arouse our fellow workers and fellow-citi- 
zens to the danger which threatens to curb 
and take away their guaranteed rights and 
freedom; to meet and help solve the vexa- 
tious problems of peace and reconstruction; 
to emphasize the dominating and determin- 
ing economic character of our movement 
and to carry on such political action as the 
interests of labor will warrant and the trade 
union movement has directed; to withstand 
and overcome the bitter antagonism now so 
rampant to undermine and to destroy the 
greatest constructive force in our repubiic, 
the American labor movement, for indeed, 
now, more than ever, “These are the times 
that try men’s souls;” these and other great 
questions of equal importance, will of ne- 
cessity, occupy the attention of the Portland 
Convention. 

Therefore, the. importance of our move- 
ment, the duty of the hour and for the fu- 
ture, demand that every organization en- 
‘titled to representation shall send its full 
quota of delegates to the Portland Conven- 
tion, October 1, 1923. 

CREDENTIALS. 

Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to 
all affiliated unions. The original creden- 
tial must be given to the delegate-elect and 
the duplicate forwarded to the American 
Federation of Labor office, A. F. of L. Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet 
at the headquarters of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor for ten days previous to the 
opening of the Convention, and will report 
immediately upon the opening thereof at 
Portland, hence secretaries will observe the 
necessity of mailing the duplicate creden- 
tials of their respective delegates at the ear- 
liest possible moment, to Washington, D. C. 

RESOLUTIONS—TIME LIMIT. 

Under the American Federation of Labor 
constitution, resolutions of any character or 
propositions to change any provision of the 
constitution cannot be introduced after the 
second day’s session without unanimous 
consent. 
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5 GRIEVANCES. 

Under the law no grievance can be con- 
sidered by the Convention which has been 
decided by a previous Convention, except 
upon the recommendation of the executive 
council, nor will any grievance be consid- 
ered where the parties thereto have not 
themselves previously held conference and 
attempted to adjust the same. 

Reservations for accommodations may be 
made by addressing Gust. Anderson, Secre- 
tary of the Arrangements Committee, Labor 
Temple, Portland, Ore. It is requested that 
reservations be made through committee to 
avoid duplications. 

We therefore advise that you communi- 
cate with Secretary Anderson at once and 
request him to make reservations for your 
delegation. 

Headquarters of the Executive Council 
will be at the Multnomah Hotel. 


RAILROAD RATES. 

Application for reduced railroad rates 
was filed with the Trans-Continental Pas- 
senger Association and we have been ad- 
vised that the summer excursion fares will 
be available to the delegates, and that these 
fares are slightly in excess of one fare for 
the round trip. These tickets are on gale 
from May 15 until September 30, 1923, and 
return limit being October 31, 1923. 


The officers of the Railway Employes De- 
partment of the A. F. of L. have recom- 
mended to the executive council of the A. 
KF. of L., and through them to the delegates 
attending the convention, the fact that the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is the only 
through road going to Portland which has 
made a settlement with the Federated Shop 
Trades. 

If there be any further information re- 
garding the Convention, or arrangements 
for the convenience of the delegates, it will 
be communicated in a later circular or 
through the American Federationist. 


Fraternally yours. 

Executive Council, American Federation 
of Labor: Samuel Gompers, President; 
Frank Morrison, Secretary; James Duncan, 
First Vice-President; Joseph F. Valentine, 
Second Vice-President; Frank Duffy, Third 
Vice-President; William Green, Fourth Vice- 
President; T. A. Rickert, Fifth Vice-Presi- 
dent; Jacob Fischer, Sixth Vice-President; 
Matthew Woll, Seventh Vice-President; 
Martin F. Ryan, Highth Vice-President; 
Daniel J. Tobin, Treasurer. 


SHOPMEN WILL EXERCISE RIGHTS GUARANTEED BY LAW, 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—Commenting on the 
action of the United States District Court at 
Chicago making permanent the Daugherty 
injunction obtained against the railroad 
shopmen, President Samuel Gompers of the 
American Federation of Labor said that the 
decision would have no influence on the 
shopmen. He continued: 

“The men with whom some of the railway 
companies have thus far refused to come to 
- any agreement will continue to exercise the 


normal activities guaranteed to them by the 
laws and the constitution of our country. 
“These railroad executives will, as time 
goes on, appreciate more than even they do 
now the difference between having the 
highly skilled mechanics whom they are vic- 
timizing and the amateur labor of the strike- 
breakers whom they have herded. Let any 
one, any interested person make inquiry 
from the executives of the railroad com- 
panies who have come to an agreement with 


' crafts in the Fall of 1922. 
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the railway shopmen’s unions, and they will 
have an appreciation of the tremendous ad- 
vantages which have come to both manage- 
ment and men as a result of the agreements. 


“So far as Attorney General Daugherty is 
concerned, nothing else could be expected 
from him than that he would follow the 
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bent of his originally declared purpose to 
use all the power vested in him as the head 
of his department to establish what he 
called the ‘open shop.’ The future, the very 
near future, will bring about the organiza- 
tion of the men and women of toil whether 
on the railroads or engaged in ‘any other 
useful service in our Republic.” 


NECESSITY OF POLITICAL ACTION. 
By Ray Vern Maple, 
Secretary Indiana Progressive Political Action League. 


This is the time of all times when or- 
ganized labor should get on the non-partisan 
political field. Bankers, railroad companies, 
open shop interests and the ,p-liticians are 
now organizing and getting ready for the 
coming campaign of 1924. Labor must pre- 
pare to meet these forces of reactionism 
on the non-partisan political field. 


Years ago the leading bankers drew up 
a program whereby they were to gain con- 
trol or disrupt the labor organizations of 
that day. They proposed to call the courts 
to their aid and foreclose bonds and mort- 
gages and force the people to submit to 
their desires through the strong arm of the 
Government, under control of leading finan- 
ciers. Have they not now about succeeded 
in gaining control of our Government? In 
May, 1920, a secret meeting of some fifty- 
five leading bankers was held at which time 
they took action to increase interest rates, 
curtail credits and secure higher railroad 
rates. The program they adopted at this 
meeting stopped business, wrecked farmers 
and threw 5,000,000 workers on to the 
streets. 


In conjunction with them the National 
Transportation Institute, organized by the 
railroad companies, is now preparing to go 
into the primaries and nominate men who 
will support the Esch-Cummins Law, sustain 
them in their effort to have rates based on 
the so-called cost of reproduction value and 
assist them in their fight against railroad 
unions. 


“Hell and Maria” Dawes and others of his 
kind are now organizing their so-called Min- 
ute Men of the Constitution for the purpose 
of going into the primaries and nominating 
men who will support the open shop. 

Politicians are busy the country over 
grooming their horses and preparing to go 
into the primaries in such a manner that 
they may retain control over the people re- 
gardless of whether we like it or not. 

Labor can no longer maintain its stand- 
ards and secure its rights by industrial ac: 
tion alone. In the Fall of 1919 the coal 
miners were forced back into the mines 
without any agreement by the Palmer in- 
junction. The leaders of the transportation 
brotherhoods were forced to call off their 
proposed strike in October, 1921, because 
they foresaw injunctions and court processes 
which would handicap and embarrass their 
organizations. All are familiar with the 
Daugherty injunction against the shop 
These are forces 


- by all means. 


in 1922. 


that cannot be combatted successfully on 
the industrial field alone.- To overcome 
such we must get on the non-partisan politi- 
eal field 100 per cent. 


We have advocated organization on the 
industrial field for years. Why not carry 
the same process farther and organize on 
the non-partisan political field? Our main 
weakness in the past has been that we have 
waited too long before becoming active in 
the primaries. Let’s get busy now. 


The Indiana Progressive: Political Action 
League is now preparing in Indiana to meet 
these forces in the primaries of 1924. This 
organization is the state unit of the Na- 
tional Conference for Progressive Political 
Action and is organized for the purpose of 
nominating on one or both old tickets candi- 
dates who are 100 per cent for the producers 
and then uniting behind such candidates at 
the polls regardless of party. We already 
have a fine organization in Indiana and are 
moving forward, but this is a direct appeal 
through this paper to all Indiana readers to 
join us in this movement. We have a mem- 
bership card for $1.00 per year. Of this 
amount 50c goes to the county, 25c to the 
district and 25c to the State. 

We propose to call a state convention in 
the near future for the purpose. of endorsing 
a candidate for Governor. We are vitally 


interested in the Congressional campaign 


of this state. We must defeat Moores of 
the 7th District, Wood of the 10th, Fairfield 
of the 12th and Hickey of the 13th District 
Will you help us? If so, 
send $1.00 at once to Ray Vern Maple, Sec- 
retary, 1301 Naomi St., Indianapolis, Ind., 
and your membership card will be returned 
to you promptly. I will make the proper 
distribution of your fee as to county and 
district funds. You will be supplied with 
literature and all necessary information con- 
cerning candidates and issues and you will 
be given an opportunity to express your 
choice for endorsements of candidates. We 
must not forget the General Assembly and 


be sure that we get good men for this body. 


at the next election. 

The .influence of this organization was 
felt strongly at the last session of the Leg- 
islature. We have been credited as being 
chiefly instrumental in the election of U. S. 
Sen. Ralston. We showed what we can do 
Now if we have the organization 
and finances we can go all the way down the 
line to success in 1924. By electing Ralston 
we eliminated the prospects of a sales tax, 
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_ thereby saving you fifty times as much as 
the membership card will cost you. Sup- 
pose a McAdoo or a La Follette were in. the 
White House today? Would not the shop 
crafts now be enjoying better conditions on 
the railroads? Would we have had the 
Daugherty injunction? If we had had just 
a few more loyal men in the last Legislature 
the transportation brotherhoods of this state 
would have secured their full crew law. We 
can get them in 1924 if you will help now. 
If we had the right kind of a Governor, 
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do you think he would have attempted to 
force the miners to dig coal at the point of 
the bayonet? If we can elect men to of- 
fice who will get us proper conditions with- 
out striking, think of the money we will 
save. Is it not then a business proposition 
to invest a $1.00 in an organization that is 
pledged to do these things? This is your 
movement and we are looking to you for 
support. All Indiana readers are urged to 
send at once $1.00 to me for your member- 
ship card and further particulars. 


PROOF PILES UP THAT STEEL THRIVES ON 8-HOUR DAY. 


By International 


Washington, D. C.—‘‘The Lords of Steel 
have hearkened and have pledged them- 
selves to end the 12-hour day in industry. 

. Steel has made a wise decision.” 

So says the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
The Ledger is right, Steel has made a wise 
decision, if decision it really is. On this 
point the Ledger, in common with leading 
newspapers all over the country, calls for 
the Steel Corporation to make good, say- 
ing: 

“The Nation will not Le disposed 
to wait for ‘hard times’ or the cpening of 
the gates to immigration to see it carried 
out. Steel will be expected to act in good 
faith. The 60,000 men needed can be found 
_ if Steel wants to find them and looks for 
_ them.” 

Even the anti-labor papers are declaring 
that the 12-hour day must go. Witness Mun- 
sey’s reactionary Sun, which under the head- 
ing, “The Doomed Twelve-Hour Day,” points 
out that the change to the eight-hour shift 
can be effected without great difficulty, as 
many practical steel men have. demonstrated 
in the most convincing way possible—by 
doing it. 

Britain Shows the Way. 


Meanwhile, as Steel promises and prom- 
ises to “be good”—some day—evidence con- 
tinues to pile up that the steel industry can 
live and thrive on the §8-hour workday. 
Added to the testimony of the Colorado 
Iron and Steel Company and other former 
12-hour industries in the United States that 
they are operating with success under the 
8-hour day, comes the information that al- 
_ most the entire steel industry of Europe is 
now operated on 8-hour shifts. The few 
exceptions are in countries where the in- 
‘dustry is of very small importance. 

Particularly striking is the case of Great 
Britain, which has had the 8-hour, day in ef- 


fect since 1919. None of the men want to- 


go back to the 12-hour day and few of the 
employers do. This raises the question, 
“Can it be that British steel workers are 
different from American steel workers, who 
are said by the steel magnates to love the 
12-hour shift?’ Labor men answer by de- 
claring that the British steel workers are 
much like the American workers, who, they 
- say, would be only too glad to put in a 

workday that would enable them to live as 


News Service. 


human beings, not as mere cogs in a souless 
machine. 

Even more significant in its bearing on 
the claim that the 8-hour day is not practi- 
cal is the fact that some great British plants 
voluntarily introduced the 8-hour day more 
than twenty-five years ago, and, like a cer- 
tain celebrated product of their land, are 
“still going strong.” These plants have 
grown stronger and stronger with the pass- 
ing years, under a policy which Judge Gary 
and his fellow steel magnates persist in 
solemnly contending cannot succeed, 


Change Increased Production. 


Nor is this all of the story of British steel 
under the 8-hour day. There has actually 
been an increase in production. The change 
from the 12 to the 8-hour day necessitated 
employing more men, but it also was found 
that in the more modern plants it didn’t 
greatly increase the cost of steel per ton. 

Dr. H. M. Vernon of the Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board of the British Government 
found in 1920 that open hearth steel furnace 
plants gained from 14 to 18 per cent in 


Racing His Shadow 


—Birmingham Age-Herald 
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production when they reduced the working 
hours from 12 to 8. On the shorter shift 
there is less wasted time and greater out- 
put per man per hour. 

In most British steel plants work is ended 
at 1 o’clock Saturday afternoons and not 
resumed until Sunday night. What would 
the 12-hour slaves of Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, 
Gary and other steel hells say to that? 

With the 8-hour day has gone the organi- 
zation of the steel workers and enjoyment 
of harmonious relations between employer 
and employe. For a period of twenty-five 
years there has not been a strike or lockout 
in the British steel industry, despite the 
many struggles in other British industries. 
The manufacturers, through their associa- 
tion and the men, through their iron and 
steel trades federation, have formed the 
habit of dealing with each other and both 
sides find that it pays. 


Similar Results in U. S. 

From the foregoing summary of how the 
British steel industry has fared under the 
8-hour day, it is evident that Britain has 
learned facts that the American steel trade 
has scarcely begun to appreciate in the 
slightest degree. That a beginning has been 
made here, however, is indicated by the 
testimony of the Colorado Iron and Steel 
Company, already referred to. The Colo- 
rado Steel and Iron is finding that the 8- 
hour day brings results similar to these ob- 
tained in Great Britain, as is indicated by 
the following quotation from a letter by J. 
F. Welborn, president of the company: 

“The immediate results, from the stand- 
point of production per man hour, and of 
labor cost per unit of output, were satisfac- 
tory, and where conditions have been com- 
parable, it has been evident that we have 
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lost: poinae either in producing cost or 
output by reason of the change. ~ 
At blast furnaces the labor cost per ton, 


immediately following the introduction of 


the 8-hour day with the increase of ten per 
cent in wage rates, increased slightly over 
one per cent above former costs. At open 
hearth furnaces it increased one and one- 
half per cent; while at our rolling mills 
there was a substantial reduction in the la- 
bor cost per ton. 


8-Hour Shift Booms Output. 

“Recent careful analysis of operating re- 
sults between various 12 and 8-hour work 
periods have been made and show the re- 
sults to be even more satisfactory than we 
had realized before. The trend of produc- 
tion per man hour, with unimportant ex- 
ceptions, have been upward since the adop- 
tion of the 8-hour day; and in every depart- 
ment of our steel manufacturing operations, 
from blast furnace to the wire mill, our 
production per man ‘hour is now greater 
than it was when all of these activities 
were operating on the 12-hour shift. Com- 
paring these results of the last few months 
with periods of similar production when 
basic rates were ten per cent lower than 
current rates and the working time twelve 
hours per day, we find that almost without 
exception our labor cost per ton is lower 
than in the earlier periods. | 

“Furthermore, whenever the question of 
change made in the length of the working 
day has come up for discussion between 
officials and employes’ representatives, sat- 
isfaction with the change has been ex- 
pressed by the employes. It is obvious, — 
therefore, that our change from a 12 to an 
8-hour day was practical . and has been suc- 
cessful. 


ARE YOU ONE OF THE LEADERS? 


In every school, in every club, in every 
community, in every place where boys or 
girls congregate there are always some who 
do things better than the rest. You call 
such girls or boys leaders. They are popu- 
lar. Why? Because they are keen. of 
thought, quick of action, and sharp of 
vision. : 

Every girl and boy comes into this world 
with potential possibilities for, leadership. 
Among the basic elements. of leadership 
are a healthy body, healthy thoughts and 
clear vision. These are the’ Mehtful heri- 
tage of every one. 

If you, by chance, happen to be one of 
those who are called backward, lazy or 
stupid, do not take it to heart and brood 
over, it. There is some good reason why 
you are not equal to the others. Find out 
what the reason is. Tell your parents all 
about it. They will do anything in the 
world to help you. 

Experience has taught us that many of 
the so-called “backward” or “stupid”: boys 
and girls are merely suffering from defec- 
tive vision which can be corrected. If you 
could see as quickly and accurately as the 


leaders in your group, you might be one of 
the leaders, also. 


Defective vision is responsible for many 
thousands of “Misfits. If in early life their 
eyes had been cared for properly, many of 
them would have lived lives of usefulness. 


Girls and boys! It is the aim of this little 
folder to awaken in you a realization of the 
value of a healthy body, a clean ad and — 
clear eye sight. 


Guard them well, for you are. te be the 
men and women of tomorrow. 
Live right! Think right! See ene 
(Copyright by The Eye Sight Conservation 
Council: of America.) 


“Cap’n, suh,’ explained the unbleached 
motorcycle courier who had unsuccessfully 
attempted to navigate a French highway 
in night traffic, “everything was jest goin’ 
along fine, and den Ah see mah chance to 
dodge in between two motorcycles.” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“Dat’s all dey was to it, Cap’n suh. Dem . 
two motorcycles was a truck.”—American — 
Legion Weekly. 
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Compilation of Labor News 


SOUTHERN WORKERS WOULD END LEASING. 


Washington, July 21—‘Organized labor 


of North Carolina needs the support of 


the trade union movement and sympathiz- 


ers everywhere to end our convict-leasing 
system,” declares James F. Barrett, editor 


of the Charlotte Herald, writing to A. F. of 


L. headquarters. 


“For a long time we have eet waging a 


campaign for the repeal of this leasing law. 


The state is paid $2 a day for each convict 


leased to private concerns, and convicts are 
employed in the great water development in 


this state. 


Much of the construction work 


on the dams being built for the electric cur- 
rent is done by convicts. 


“Pitiful tales are told of the treatment. of 


_ these prisoners, but no mention is made of 
_ these harrowing experiences by newspapers 
and magazines whose editors are enthusias- 
_ tic over the water development. 


“Just a few weeks ago one of the young 


_ convicts was drowned in the Catawba river. 


a 


His body has not been recovered nor has 


_ the state or the contractors made any effort 


to recover it. 
sent to the penitentiary for seven years on 
a charge of stealing some women’s hats in 
a millinery store. 


The unfortunate boy was 


He was put to work on a 
coffer dam, while the river. was swollen to 


such an extent that free labor would not per- 
form that work. 


“The boy was working under the gun and 
the lash and he had to go into the coffer 


dam, from which place he was swept into 


the turbulent mountain stream and drowned. 
“Labor everywhere can aid the right- 


_ thinking citizens of North Carolina to end 
this inhuman practice.” 


WOULD STOP STRIKES BY “DELAY” 
METHOD. . 
New York, July 21.—State Industrial Com- 


missioner Shientag has failed to adjust the 


_ Schenectady street car strike because of the 


Sa 


{ 


obstinacy of the company’s directors, and as 
a solution for future stoppages he recom- 


_ Lodge No 


Cross Lodge 328. 
Any one knowing the whereabouts of Bro. 


J. T. Cross, Reg. No. 27082, kindly notify 


stances. 


me, as he deserted his wife and two little 
children, leaving them in destitute circum- 
He left without his clearance card. 
He is a small man, blue eyes, fair complex- 


ion, blinks his eyes during a conversation. 
: His wife is in very poor health and his little 


cn peta aimaeeea 


ones need him. H, W. Huff, Sec. L. 328. 


Notice to All Members. 
The Morgan Engineering Works, Alliance, 


mends that the workers be denied the right 
to strike until every attempt at settlement 
has been exhausted. 

The commissioner did not openly advocate 
prohibition of strikes, but he smoothed the 
proposal over by the suggestion that a law 
be passed to “delay strikes.” This is the 
Canadian and Colorado idea. 

The street car company is owned by the 
New York Central and the Delaware & Hud- 
son railroads. Each corporation has a 50 
per cent representation on the board of di- 
rectors. The New York Central directors 
favor recognition of the street car men’s 
union, while the Delaware & Hudson is us- 
ing the same tactics it is applying on its 
locked-out shop men. 


PEOPLE IGNORE PARTIES; 
CIANS DISMAYED. 

Chicago, July 21.—At a conference in this 
city of representatives of the national ad- 
ministration party from seven states, it was 
sorrowtfully acknowledged that ‘‘party lines 
are being destroyed.” 

The speakers agreed that voters have got- 
ten beyond all control of party discipline 
and that they are no longer lured by phrases. 
The usual alarms about attempts “to over- 
throw the government” were raised by a 
few of the conferees, but the tariff, taxes, 
the Daugherty injunction, the high cost of 
living and less than $1 that the farmer re- 
ceives for his wheat were acknowledged by 
the hard-heads to be major factors in the 
present disregard tor party lines. It was 
agreed that the farmer must be convinced 
that he is prosperous, but no patent process 
has yet been devised to surmount the fact 
that $f wheat is here and the consumer is 
paying more for his bread. 

It is hoped that the Daugherty railroad in- 
junction can be explained away by a whirl- 
wind campaign for law and order, which 
will stamp every injunction protester an 
enemy of American institutions. 


POLITI- 


tee 


Notices 


Ohio, is taking contracts to overhaul 
engines off of the roads where the Feder- 
ated Shop Crafts are still on strike. No 
member of our Brotherhood can accept em- 
ployment for this company and continue his | 
membership—Wm. Atkinson. 


Vogel-Conner Lodge 663. 

David. Vogel, Reg. No. 187337, H. E. Con- 
ner, Reg. No. 195867, kindly communicate 
with the undersigned. E. W. Boggs, Sec. L. 
663, 1824 VanCamp Ave, Omaha, Neb. 


NEW-TREAD TIRES. 
AT4O* ON THE DOLLAR 


77-\Send No Money! 


Here is a real opportunity to cut your 
season’s tire bill notwithstanding ad- 
vances in prices. For a limited period 
only we offer our famous Diamond- 
Treaded Tires— as Hlustrated — at less 
than!4. Madeof NEW LIVE RUBBER and 
built on the best carcases money can buy. 


Special Sale Prices 
Size Tire Tube{ Size Tire Tube 

¥ 41.25 | 36x4 $8.65 $2.35 
a8 rt {| mi 82x44 8.85 2.40 
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‘‘How Other People 
Get Ahead” 


is explained in a little booklet just 
issued by the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

If you are interested in your future, 
this booklet has a timely message 
for you. 


Write for a free copy. 


United States Government Savings 
System 


ESH STOCK 
ment made 


Second Federal Reserve District 
97 Maiden Lane, New York City 


* WANTED IN EVERY LOCALITY 
: DIAMOND-TREAD TIRE WORKS 
J 3268 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Illinois 


Sell Shirts 


S Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts, - 
mas, and Nightshirts direct from our 


S 

\ vi} factory to wearer. Nationally advertised. 
| \ Easy tosell. Exclusive patterns. Ex- 
Ss capital required. . Large steady income 
Ca a Oa 


ceptional values. No experience or, 
[7 {| \ MADISON SHIRT CO., 603 B'way, N.Y. City 


| — WRITTEN GOLD BOND GUARANTEE 


Greatest tire sale in America nowon! Goodyear, 
Goodrich, Firestone, Fisk and other fine makes of tires 


going at record-breaking prices. These almost new Let us start you without 
tires will easily give onan of miles of satisfactory service. D COBt Os cemay %, SN. 
OUR PRICES DEFY COM PETITION S Wh AGENCY taling 
ans Meer iene poigy ee TUBES orders for the best shoes money can 

x3 ,$1.90$ . x4%5 $3.75 $1.65 buy. Big money-making opportunity. 


a 

om 

is 2.00 .90 33x4% 3.75 1.65 : 

M 32x3'2 2.50 190 34x414 4.00 1:68 No experience or capital necessary. 
| 


/31x4 2.75 (90 35x4% 425 1.65 Tanners Shoe Manufacturing Co. 
32x4 3.00 1.40 36x44 4.25 1.65 705 C. Street Boston, Mass, 
33x4 3.25 1.40 35x5 4.25 1.95 ~ — 
34x4 3.50 1.40 37x5 4.25 1.95 


Just send $1.00 deposit for each tire ordered. Balance 
Cc. D. subject toinspection.. Our written gold bond guar- 
antee with each tire positively assures you eight months 
satisfactory service or another tire willbe given at half price, 
Shipment made same day order is received. rder 
fg today—NOW. 
INTERNATIONAL TIRE CORP. 
Mi 94 EAST 14th STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 53 


Ree ERE $900 
re ATENTS Promptness Assured. Best Results if for Only jee F 


Booklet Free. Highest References Lowest prices ever made on long service Good- 


Send es la model Leb retre nk oe tte! at pry Ne ym bon gyn 


thousands of miles wear, Not double tread or 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St., Washingten, D.C. 


DON'T SUFFER LONGER 


GUARANTEED 8 MONTHS 
Any tire not giving 8 months service replaced 
at one-third original peice, Add $1 to price quoted 
The Brooks Appliance. Most won- 
derful discovery ever made for 
rupture sufferers. No obnoxious 


and get 2 Tires same size. 
Record Breaking Low Price 

1 Ti $3 Tires Tubes 
springs or pads. Automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and draws the 
broken parts together. as you 
would a broken limb. No 
salves, No plasters. No lies. 
Durable, cheap. Many imitators. 
None equal, 
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IDEAL TIRE COMPANY 


Sent on Trial. Catalogue Free. 2613 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. H-15 Chicago 


THE BROOKS CO., {88-D STATE ST., MARSHALL, MICH. 
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PUT IT TO SLEEP. 


By Samuel Gompers, in American Federationist. 


Great has been the outcry against the 
Pennsylvania Railroad because it has re- 
fused to abide by an order of the Railroad 
Labor Board in which the Board demanded 
that the road recognize and deal with the 
representatives chosen by the unions of the 
workers. The railroad has piled one 
haughty refusal on another, electing to deal 
instead with its own hand-picked company 
“union” representatives. 


Three times has the Railroad Labor Board 
gone into session and produced vigorous 
condemnations of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and each time the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
gone cooly about its way, ignoring the fui- 
minations of the board. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has surely 
violated the orders of the ‘board. It has 
openly flouted the Cummins-Esch Transpor- 
tation Act. It has told the world that it 
intends to run its business to suit itself and 
that it doesn’t intend to deal with the unions 
of the workers whom it employs. 


The arrogance and autocracy of the Penn- 
sylvania road is surely repugnant to the 
letter and spirit of the law and repugnant 
also to every sense of fairness, decency and 
American democracy. It is all of a piece 
with the arrogance of Judge Gary, and of 
Lenine and Trotsky. 


The conduct of the Pennsylvania road ap- 

parently has been resented in many quar- 
ters besides the Railroad Labor Board. 
When President Harding left Washington on 
his Alaskan tour it is reported that he 
violated a long standing custom and went 
over the Baltimore & Ohio road instead of 
the Pennsylvania as a mark of his desire to 
rebuke the Pennsylvania road for its 
arbitrary, undemocratic conduct. 

Much of the comment concerning the 
action of the Pennsylvania road indicates a 
misunderstanding of the law. The Pennsyl- 
vania can not be compelled to abide by the 
decisions of the board. There is in the law 
no provision for punishment and it is clearly 
recognized that the only power back of de- 


-- cisions or findings of the board is the power 


of public opinion or moral suasion. Neither 
of these poWers avails much when a rail- 
road elects to go on the rampage. The point 
is that the Pennsylvania is clearly within 
its legal rights and it can not be censured 
for violation of law in this respect. 


The whole episode brings to the front in 
most pointed fashion the utter uselessness 
and helplessness and foolishness of the Rail- 
road Labor Board which now serves little 
real purpose except to provide a number of 
good jobs. 


The board can not enforce decisions, 
which makes acceptance a matter of whim. 
If it could enforce decisions the case would 
be worse, because that would involve in- 
voluntary servitude in violation of’ the 14th 
amendment of the United States Constitu- 
tion, and American labor is not going to 
tolerate that, no matter what may come. 
The one sensible thing to do with the Rail- 
road Labor Board is to bundle it up carefully 
in two packages of equal size, mailing one 
package each'to Senator Cummins and Con- 
gressman Esch, hoping that the package 
gent to lowa may arrive in time for the corn 
husking and that the package sent to Wis- 
consin may arrive in time for the potato 
digging, in order that at least some slight 
measure of usefulness may come out of the 
ill-starred venture. 


It has all been an Alice in Blunderland ad- 
venture and tinkering with the law can only 
make matters worse. Suggestions that teeth 
be put in the law are either the fruit of 
desperation or ignorance and neither of 
these is a good basis for law-making. Teeth 
without brains means only savagery and 
destruction. The law can be given brains 
and it had therefore better not be given 
teeth. 

There is only one way out and that is 
through a full and unreserved return to the 
practice of joint negotiation and agreement. 
There is no desirable substitute for democ- 
racy and the lawmakers of the United States 
ought to know better than to try to provide 
one. Governmental boards, courts, and com- 
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missions, if they have enforcing power, be- 
come of necessity coercive bodies, offering 
compulsion in place of voluntary agreement 
which Labor holds forth as the funda- 
mentally democratic instrument for settle- 
ment of industrial questions. 

There has been something of an era of 
faddism, so far as such governmental 
tribunals are concerned. There is every in- 
dication that the fad is passing. The proof 
of utility and error is becoming overwhelm- 
ing. The contention of Labor is proving 
itself true, as Labor knew it must. 

The trend of the time is away from gov- 
ernmental compulsion and back to funda- 
mentally democratic principles in industry 
and there is no other way acceptable to 
Americans when they understand what is at 
stake, 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is for the time 
being a blundering, roaring, haughty autoc- 
racy. 
defying it is paying dearly, but that is its 
privilege, if the directors and the “widows 
and orphans” are willing. But in time error 
will be disclosed and extravagance will undo 
itself. Hvery debauch leads either to a sober 
morning after or a coroner’s inquest and we 
may be sure that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has no desire to persist to that extreme in 
a disease of which it may cure itself at any 
time. ° 

It avails nothing to say the railroad should 
obey the board. There can be no reason but 
a moral reason and it is written somewhere 
that corporations have no souls and, as for 
morals, the least said the better. General 
Atterbury doesn’t believe the fairy stories 


For the privilege of blustering and . 


about a heaven to which all good little rail- 
roads will go and a purgatory to which all 


bad little roads will go and if he did it — 


wouldn’t interest him much because heavens 
and purgatories are only for those who leave 
this earth. General Atterbury intends that 
the cross ties of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
shall be of the earth earthy for a long, long 
time to come. 

It does, however, avail something to say 
that the principle of democracy goes beyond 
and above any single law of the moment, 
that it is imbedded in every great principle 
of our national and collective existence and 
that it must find expression in industry as 
well as in political life. The Pennsylvania 
road will yet come to democracy because 
democracy will not be denied. Strong 
unions, themselves the bedrock of the indus- 


_trial democratic structure, will set the pace 


to which General Atterbury and his asso- 
ciates will yet accommodate themselves. 

But the Labor Board must be put out of 
the way, out of its misery and out of every- 
body else’s misery. As it stands it is 
ridiculous, somewhat fatuous, wholly worth- 
less. With powers to compel, it would be- 
come an impossible hideous monster, in- 
tolerable, hateful, and still futile because 
its very powers to impose compulsory labor 
would compel all free men and women to 
refuse to be compelled. Thunders from the 
throne don’t build democracy, nor do they 
bring peace, good will, and efficiency in 
industry. And whoever tries to thunder 
from the throne to Americans of whatsoever 
station is inviting to himself specific direc- 
tions as to where to “get off at.” 


THE RAILROAD VALUATION ACT AND ITS INTERPRETATION. 


By Edward W. Bemis, Consulting Engineer. 
(Continued from the August Journal.) 


This makes it clear that subdivisions of 
the property for valuation purposes, 
whether for ascertaining original cost or re- 
production cost, need be carried only so far 
as is “practicable.” The object of the Act 
obviously is the final result—the valuation 
rather than the minuteness of the subdivi- 
sion of the property of each road. It will 
later appear that this interpretation is now 
accepted by the Commission. Still, through 
refused to use any estimates or otherwise go 
outside the records of the carrier in the 
matter of original cost, there is (on 98% of 
the mileage) no setting up alongside the re- 
production cost of any complete figures of 
original cost outside of equipment, shop 
tools and machinery, materials and supplies, 
while the reproduction cost, which purports 
to be entirely an estimate, is carefully and 
fully presented. 


Judge Prouty further said: “We have 
made no attempt to estimate the cost unless 
we could find it in the record of the carrier 
or of some predecessor of the carrier or of 
some construction company” (page 167). He 
states that through the study made by the 
accountants of the investment history, a 
great deal of light can be thrown on the 


cost of the property now in use, but that 
the accuracy of this approach to the sub- 
ject is weakened by the facts, first, that 
securities of an unknown value were some- 
times issued to contractors, and, second, 
that retirements of property were often not 
written off from the books of a carrier. 


An examination of most of the tentative 
valuations thus far sent out, and my own 
personal experience have: shown that it is 
impossible to rely on such general invest- 
ment history for the original cost of the 
properties now in use. 
Aids, Gifts and Donations of Money or Land. 

In order to secure this original cost the 
Valuation Act required, among other things, 
that the Commission should “ascertain and 
report the amount and value of any aid, 
gift, grant of right of way or donation made 
to any such common carrier or to any previ- 
ous corporation operating such property by 
the Government of the United States or by 
any state, county or municipal government 
or by individuals, associations or corpora- 
tions.” 

It is well known that laree numbers of 
counties, cities. and smaller places voted 
money liberally to railroads throughout the 


a (page 170): 


_ country in the early days and even during 


the 70’s, in order to secure the construction 
of railroads. It is also known that through 
fires, accidents, changes of corporate owner- 


ship, etc., many of these records are lost 


and that the only way to obey this require- 


_ ment of the Act would be to search public 


records. 

Referring to this, Judge Anderson of Bos- 
ton, at that time a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, had this colloquy 
with Judge Prouty in this same hearing 


Commissioner Anderson: “Has any 
search been made of the public records, 
county, town and State, going back into the 


_ palmy past when bond issues were made in 


large quantities for the purpose of creating 


_ these roads?” 


1 
yy 


ay 


done it. I 


state Commerce Commission. 


Director Prouty: ‘Not by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. We have several 


_ times asked the State Commission to take 
that matter in charge. 


Some of them have 
already done it, and some of them have not 
cannot inform you at this 
moment the extent to which it has been 
done, but it has not been done by the Inter- 
We have re- 
quired the carriers to make us a return 


showing exactly what donations they have 
' received. We examined their books, and we 


have determined from this examination 
what donations they may have received, but 
we have not gone back into the municipal 


records to ascertain that fact.” 


Commissioner Anderson: “Then, we shall 
not get, except so far as the carriers’ rec- 
ords would indicate those transactions, and 


I suppose they would not indicate them at 


all—on their books of account at any rate— 
anything like an accurate estimate of the 


- amount of public contributions for the crea- 
tion of these carriers, shall we?” 


Director Prouty: ‘No further than we 


get it from the State Commissions.” 


Commissioner Anderson: ‘‘And you have 


reason to believe that that will be utterly 


inadequate?” 
Director, Prouty: “Well, (if by ‘inade- 
quate’ you mean that State Commissions will 
not make a thorough investigation of that 
sort, I do not think most of the State Com- 
missions will.” 
Commissioner Anderson: “Speaking of 
the situation in Massachusetts, I do not 


'suppose you would find any adequate appro- 


priation to have that work done, and I feel 
very confident that that Commission is not 
going to the town and county records and 
search for this.” 
Director Prouty: 
with the appropriation of Congress, 


“Tf you had to get along 
you 


- would feel that there was no adequate 


e. 


- 


P 
4 j 


appropriation here to do that work.” 
Commissioner Anderson: “That may be 
so.” 


Director Prouty: “We have not felt that 


the requirement of the statute placed that 
duty upon us. 


We should make diligent 
- search, perhaps, but not resort to every pos- 
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sible and imaginable means to ascertain 
those facts. Now, take my own State. . It 
would not amount to anything to send out a 
circular. You would have to go into every 
town and you would have to examine the 
records of every town, because the men 
there today do not know what happened 
thirty or forty years ago. It would be an 
immense amount of work to do it, but it 
can be done if you say so.” 


The Growing Danger From This Ignoring of 
Original Cost. 


If prices had remained at the 1914 level 
Judge Prouty claimed that there would have 
been little difference, aside from monetary 
gifts and the large item of land, between 
the reproduction valuation new as_ the 
Bureau of Valuation was setting it up and 
the original cost valuation. I have never 
attempted to verify this. 


The situation is becoming much more 
serious now that construction costs have 
risen perhaps 50% or more above the 1914 
level and seem likely to stay materially 
above that level for some years. With no 
presentation of original cost, which never 
changes with change of prices, except, of 
course, as affected by the cost of additions 
and renewals, there will be no logical basis 
for opposing before the Commission and the 
United States Supreme Court the claim that 
the carriers are already making for an in- 
crease in the tentative valuations based on 
the prices of 1914 and the years immediately 
preceding, to correspond with the present 
level of prices. 

If the Commission with its present meth- 
ods should reach a valuation of $18,000,000,- 
000, there would be grave danger of an 
increase of over a third to perhaps twenty- 
five billions of dollars to correspond with 
the present level of prices (as in the recent 
Galveston Electric case) unless the original 
cost to date less depreciation is fully pre- 
sented so that large, and, I hope, exclusive 
weight should be given to it in the ultimate 
valuation of these roads. 

This was frankly admitted by Judge 
Prouty on December 13, 1917, when he said 
(page 169): “If prices should continue to 
be high, it would be for you to say what 
ought to be done. Perhaps those prices ought 
to be advanced if the cost of reproduction 
is the test, and if what the Supreme Court 
has said should be adhered to, I apprehend 
that the prices must be advanced. We keep 
a record of prices; we know what they are 
today, and having the inventory, we shall 
be able to apply whatever scale of prices 
may be desired. We could say that the 
prices of a railroad should be advanced such 
a per cent.” 

On January 7, 1920, Judge Prouty again 
told the Commission: “It is going to be 
difficult to say, if all other kinds of prop- 
erty remain on the higher level, that rail- 
road property should not be brought up to 
that level also. But whatever may be done 
is bound to be a very great economic and 
political question” (hearings, page 14). 
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How vastly important then is it to set up 
against the fluctuating and high prices of 
the reproduction theory the actual cost 
which never changes and which is a neces- 
sary factor in determining the cost of rail- 
road .service! The Valuation Act requires 
it. Why not get it in a reasonable way, using 
estimates where necessary and not finding 
the cost of every rail and tie, but of suitable 
groups of property? 

At these same hearings (January 7, 1920, 
page 132), Judge Prouty held that one could 
not estimate the cost of a thing ten or 
twenty years ago as accurately as one could 
estimate the cost of reproducing it today. 
In this he overlooked the fact that much of 
the original cost of a road requires no esti- 
mate at all, while the reproduction cost is 
entirely an estimate. Furthermore, the 
Commission in valuing all the roads ofa dis- 
trict secures unit costs for every five-year 
period from one or more roads. 


The Present Practice of the Commission. 


It has been my privilege to read the recent 
replies of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to inquiries of Senator LaFollette and 
others. These replies, if carefully dissected, 
do not indicate any change of method from 
that presented by Judge Prouty as head of 
the Valuation Bureau at the close of 1917. 
The Commission now states that “original 
cost should be reported in all practicable 
detail, but the words ‘each piece of property’ 
can, as a practical matter, be any applica- 
tion to the various sections of the con- 
structed railroad rather than to the indi- 
vidual ties, rails and similar elements.” 
This sensible interpretation removes many 
of the difficulties often alleged against sup- 
plementing recorded costs by estimates 
where necessary. 

The Commission makes it clear, however, 
that it does not use any estimates, but 
merely reports “all available data recorded 
by the carriers,” and then makes this 
curious statement. “The supplying of de- 
ficiencies in recorded data and all conclu- 
sions of judgment as to the missing facts 
have been reserved to the Commission 
itself.” 

An examination of the many tentative 
final valuations already reported does not 
show any such “supplying of deficiencies” 
or any “conclusions of judgment as to the 
missing facts.’”’ Furthermore, if the Com- 
mission is to make such conclusions of 
judgment and supply such deficiencies with- 
out revealing to the public anything of the 
methods or results of such judgments, in the 
case of original cost, why was the same 
method not pursued in the case of reproduc- 
tion cost, thus avoiding much of the expense 
of the valuation work? 

Referring to “aids, gifts, grants, rights of 
way and donations” which the Commission 
is required to make, it is stated that “such 
amount, value and other information, so far 
as existing records show them, are reported 
in the chapter devoted to aids, gifts, grants 
and donations in the accounting report. 
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There are also shown in that chapter any 
other aids, gifts, grants of rights of way or 
donations that may not have been reported 
by the carrier, but may be found of record 
in the examination of the accounts or other 
sources of reliable information.” 


These “sources of reliable information” 
apparently do not include national, state, 
county and local records of monetary 
grants. 

As to grants of land off from the right of © 
way and their value today or of moneys de- 
rived from their sale, the Commission 
writes: “In pursuance of its policy first to 
value property entering into the rate base, 
it postponed the ascertainment of the other ~ 
information detailed in the above question 
and is now formulating plans looking for- 
ward to the ascertainment of such informa- 
tion.” This answer obviously assumes that 
the rate base should not be affected at all 
by these valuable land grants not on the 
right of way and the Commission is making 
its final valuation before gathering the data 
on this matter that is required by the Act. 


Depreciation of Original Cost. 


It may be here suggested that while the 
Valuation Act called for the cost of repro- 
duction less depreciation, it called only for 
the original cost without any reference to © 
depreciation. This was an oversight. HEvery 
one recognizes that depreciation applies as 
much to the original cost of the properties 
now in use as to their estimated reproduc- 
tion cost. Undoubtedly those who com- 
pleted the draft of this bill after I was 
obliged to return to Chicago following the 
February 5, 1913, session of the Senate 
Committee, considered this point too obvious 
to need mentioning and inadvertently 
omitted it. If the Act is revised or amended 
this oversight should be remedied. Since 
the Commission has wisely adopted the age 


and life or straight line theory of deprecia- — 


tion, it will be comparatively easy to apply 
the same theory of depreciation to the vari- 
ous pieces of property of any given road as 
is being applied to the reproduction cost. 


The Tentative Valuations Already An- 
nounced. 


A study has been made of the first 317 
valuations together with two large railroad © 
systems, the Great Northern and the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, numbered respectively 327 
and 328, which were issued March 28, 1923. 
While the time at hand has not permitted 
an exhaustive study of these valuations and 
none whatever of the immense supporting 
data on file in Washington, some things 
stand out clearly. Attention will be here ~ 
called to some of the most important. 


Original Cost Not Tabulated or Used. 


The cost of rolling stock, machinery and 
tools is the original cost that is fully pre- 
sented and even that is not set up in a 
comparative table with the reproduction 
cost new, although the totals are not very 
different. The accountants can 


secure, — 


and indeed have secured, a large amount of 


data on the cost of rails, ties, buildings, 
bridges and signalling devices, but it has 


fe not been introduced in the tentative final 


value and does not appear, to have affected 
that value, but to have been exclusively used 
in assisting the engineers to determine re- 
production cost on pre-war prices. 


Monetary Gifts. 
On comparatively few roads is there any 


report of gifts and other donations of 


_ money. I have reason to believe that in very 
few cases has any search been made of 
State, county and local records on this mat- 


ter, while the records of the carrier are 


_ necessarily very defective because of the 


fact that these gifts were almost always at 


_ the’ beginning or before the beginning of 
- actual construction of the original roadbed, 
since which time (in connection with mer: 
_ gers, fires, etc.) the records of the original 
' companies have been destroyed or lost. In 
- other words, the statement already quoted 


er ee 


ie ep Sa 


| Delaware & Hudson. 
_ valuation report, page 115: 


from Judge Prouty that no search was being 
made beyond the records of the carrier, is 
still substantially correct. 


The way gifts of money have been 


treated where the railroad records are miss- 


ing may be illustrated in the case of the 
It is stated in the 
“By an act ap- 


_ proved May 9, 1867, any of the towns in the 
- counties of Clinton and Hssex and the towns 


of Putnam, Whitehall and Dresden, 


in the 


county of Washington, were authorized to 
issue bonds for the payment of the capital 
_ stock of the Whitehall to an amount not ex- 


ceeding 20% of the assessed valuation of the 
real and personal property of the town. 


_* * * There are no records from which it 
is possible to ascertain the extent to which 
_ the counties and towns aided in the con- 
‘struction of the Whitehall under these acts.” 


Again, after stating that the New York 
Legislature, about the same time had author- 


_ ized the town of Queensbury to donate, in 


aid of construction $100,000, the village of 
Sandy Hill $25,000, and the village of Fort 


 Hdward $25,000, the valuation report asserts 


(page 139): ‘What amount, if any, of the 


authorized donations were received by the 


 taincd.” 


Glens Falls (railroad) cannot be ascer- 
Doubtless the report means that 


4 those donations cannot be ascertained with- 
out going to the places mentioned. 


_ Land. 


On eleven of the larger roads with 39, 096 
miles of track and 26,236 miles of road, the 


aids and grants of carrier and non-carrier 
lands reported in various appendices of the 


a 


the balance. 


valuation reports amount to $30,356,613. 
That is, this represents the price at which 
a part was sold and the present value of 
The accountants also report 
that these same roads, or their predecessors, 
received $13,266,891 of monetary grants. 
Since little, if any, effort was made in these 


- Cases to go back of the return of the roads 


a 


el examination of all available public rec- 


2 Cee 
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ords, these figures must represent only a 
part of the real donations. There is no evi- 
dence, however, that even these reported 
grants or donations were taken into account 
in the valuations, because the latter are 
even higher than the reproduction cost in 
1914, or subsequently, of these properties. 


Lands on the right of way have been 
valued on the basis of the present value of 
the adjoining lands, but the value of the 
important aids or donations of timber, farm, 
oil and mineral lands off from the right of 
way are treated like the cash donations, 
that is, they have up to date apparently 
been ignored unless reported by the carrier, 
and even then have not been given any 
weight in determining tentative final values. 


With respect to original cost of carrier 
lands, the Commission in the introductory 
pages of each report almost invariably 
states that it cannot secure the cost, but in 
an appendix to the report the Commission 
often sets up a cost based on the deeds and 
other records of the carrier, although mak- 
ing some adjustments or corrections, and 
gives a corrected cost very much less than 
the present value. There does not appear 
to be any search in most states for State 
and local records in the matter of land 
grants, aids, etc. Even the untabulated costs 
of land scattered through the appendices do 
not seem to be used in reaching the tenta- 
tive final value. 


In the methods followed by the Commis- 
sion in the valuation of land, it seems to be 
a case, so far as the public is concerned, 
of “heads I win, tails you lose,” for often 
where the original cost is greater than the 
present value of the lands, the cost is used, 
although in other cases the cost when lower 
is ignored. 

Judge Prouty, in January, 1920, said: “We 
would add the present value of the lands, 
unless the original cost was greater. If the 
original cost was greater, then I think you 
must inquire whether the lands were eco- 
nomically purchased and whether there is 
any reason why the original cost ought not 
to be allowed the carrier. If there is no 
such reason, then I believe you ought to 
allow it to the carrier.” (Hearings, January, 
1920, page 7). 

In the same eleven larger, roads referred 
to, the accounting division of the Bureau of 
Valuation reports the present value of the 
carrier and non-carrier lands owned by these 
roads as $280,687,506, but asserts in appen- 
dices of the tentative valuations that the 
cost was only $122,786,226. 


These figures are not to be found tabu- 
lated even for a single road or system, but 
must be dug out of widely scattered pages. 
The fact that the lands of these roads cost 
only 44% of their present value does not 
appear to have had any influence on the 
final tentative values which exceed in all 
cases the present value of these lands, the 
working capital and the reproduction cost 
less depreciation of the structures. 
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Tentative Final Value Exceeds Reproduction 
Cost Less Depreciation. 

Of the 407,825 miles of track and 246,564 
miles of road in use December 31, 1920, 
tentative final values have been presented 
up to December 31, 1920, or have recently 
been presented, in the case of the Great 
Northern and Delaware and Hudson, upon 
75,155 miles of track and 51,888 miles of 
road embraced in 319 systems. On _ these 
roads the reproduction cost less deprecia- 
tion, together with materials and supplies, 
working capital and the present value of the 
lands owned, were reported by the Commis- 
sion at $2,757,237,000. The tentative final 
value, however, was $164,035,000 more than 
this, or an excess of 9.95%. 

While the roads to be valued later contain 
a relatively larger number of big systems 
with their expensive terminals, there is no 
reason to doubt that the Commission’s final 
figures will continue to exceed the esti- 
mated reproduction costs, for that situation 
prevails among the large roads already val- 
ued, like the New Haven and the Big Four, 
as well as among the smaller and poorer 
roads. In view, furthermore, of the United 
States Supreme Court decision of last Mon- 
day, May 21, the above tentative values may 
even be raised. 


Explanation of How the Various Costs of 
Valuations Are Reached. 

The Valuation.Act requires that the Com- 
mission should present ‘‘an analysis of the 
methods by which the several costs are ob- 
tained and the reason for their differences 
if any.” The answer of the Commission, 
when asked if this is being done, is as fol- 
lows: “Yes, it presented its analysis in 
Valuation Docket No. 2, Texas Midland Rail- 
way Case. * * * It has been modified 
only in minor respects and to meet changes 
in the law. To save needless repetition 
reference is made in valuation reports to 
pages 108 to 166 of the Texas Midland Rail- 
way Case.” 


A reference to that report shows a gen- 
eral analysis of the reproduction method 
used and presents the difficulties of finding 
in the accounts of the company a full record 
by items of the original cost, but does not 
adequately analyze the methods by which 
other costs, such as original cost, are or 
could be obtained.and, more particularly 
the reason for differences between that and 
the reproduction cost. This is doubtless be- 
cause no complete costs are usually obtained 
save the reproduction cost. 

The Act also requires an analysis “of the 
methods of valuation employed and the rea- 
sons for any differences between any such 
value and each of the foregoing cost values.” 
The Commission says it has found no other 
values and other elements of value to which 
specific sums could be allocated, although 
it is still considering whether specific 
amounts should not be reported ‘for going 
concern value, appreciation and other 
, alleged elements of value.” This answer 
* leaves the public still further in the dark as 
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to how a valuation is reached higher than — 
the reproduction theory of the physical — 
property would require and why no weight — 


is given to the other theories of valuation, 
aside from reproduction, called for in the 
Act. 

Cenfirmatory of the claim made in this 
paper that the Valuation Act is not being 
followed, should be mentioned the refusal of 
Commissioners Daniels, Eastman, Potter 


and’ Cox to agree to the only really final 
valuation that has been declared, that of the © 


Evansville & Indianapolis Railroad Com- 
pany, July 11, 1922. Commissioner Daniels 


stated that the report was defective in fail- — 


ing to follow the explicit mandate of the 
statute with respect to analyzing the meth- 


ods of valuation employed, and Commis- 


sioner Eastman said: “This is the first case 
in which the commission has fixed the so- 


called final value of the property of any — 


carrier. 
way the method or process by which that 


The report does not indicate in any — 


value was determined, and yet this is the — 


thing of crucial importance in our valuation 
work. Fundamental questions of law and 


public policy are involved, many of which — 


have been argued before us in contested 


cases, no one of which has yet been decided. 


So far as I know, these questions have not 


been determined by the Commission. Until 
they are determined and the reasons for the 
conclusions reached have been made known 
I believe that we ought not to attempt to 
fix the “final value” of any property. The 
fact that in this case no protests are now 


outstanding is not conclusive that the value 


stated is the correct value” (75 I. C. C., page 
445). 
curred in this expression of dissent and 


Commissioner Hall did not participate in 


the disposition of the case. 


Conclusion. 
If the Commission continues to base its 


Commissioners Potter and Cox con- 


final values on the reproduction theory, even 


though it be on pre-war prices together with 


the present value of lands, based on the 


value of adjacent lands, it may reach the 
$18,900,000,000 which was temporarily fixed 


} 


as the value of the roads under the Hsch- 


Cummins transportation act two years ago. 


It is too early as yet to estimate this even 


approximately. 


‘if 


The decision of the Supreme Court, how- 
ever, on Monday of this week, in the South- 
western Bell Telephone Company, requires 
some consideration to be given to the cost — 


of reproduction on present prices. 
Commission does this, or if the companies 


If the 


secure similar rulings from the court later, — 


this valuation may easily be boosted, as — 


. 


already pointed out, many billions of dollars — 


more. The only way to meet it is to find, 


as the Valuation Act requires, the original — 


bp 


cost of the properties now in use which the ~ 
court, even in its latest decision, considers — 


should have large weight. 
If this original cost is not secured, the 


shippers, the traveling public and the rail- 


road employes will be called on to bear an 


; 
£ 
additional burden of 5 to 6% yearly, or 
many billion dollars more of valuation than 
‘our Supreme Court will be likely to require 
if it shall have any adequate information on 
the cost of these properties. After spending 
so much in this valuation it would, indeed, 
be most serious to secure as a result only 
the figures which the theory of reproduction 
‘on present prices, advocated by the rail- 
roads, will give without attaching any weight 
to the original cost of the properties now in 
use less depreciation, which would be many 
billions of dollars less. 


TD, i tt _ tt m 
oy 


In 1860 the negro slaves in this country 
according to the census) were 3,953,700, or 
say 4,000,000; this included women and chil- 
_ dren. Had they averaged a value of $500 
each, their value would have been $2,000,- 
000,000. The issues involved in the valuation 
of our railroads are many times greater. 


_ The honest, prudent investment in the 
properties now in use, as measured by orig- 
“a 
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inal cost recorded, or reasonably estimated, 
is probably not half what will be reached 


’ on the reproduction theory boosted—as now 


seems likely, by some consideration of pres- 
ent prices. 

The roads need no longer heed the cry of 
watered stock, nor urge the claims of the 
widow and orphan. The new theory of valu- 
ation will serve their purpose. It must be 
noted, however, that no one proposes to 
raise the interest on the bonds and the 
dividends on the preferred stock or the 
rentals on long-time leases. The owners of 
the common stock, who didn’t furnish one- 
fourth of the capital of our roads, will get 
all the benefits—and this in the name of 
present value. 

During June the Commission is likely to 
make some of its tentative final decisions 
absolutely final, and then naturally be led 
by the pride of opinion to adhere to them. 
Is it not time for the American people to 
wake up, and that speedily? \ 


LABOR DAY—1923. 
‘ By WARREN S. STONE, Grand Chief, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


It is fitting that out of the 365 days of the 
year, one day should be set aside and conse- 
crated to the holiness of human toil. So to 

“every worker with an earnest purpose, Labor 
_ Day means all that is best in the ideals of 
organized labor. It promises the universal 
_ brotherhood of all workers regardless of 
whether they labor by brain, or muscle, or 

both; whether their work be on the farm, 
on the railroad, in the mine, or the office. 

During the past year organized labor has 

‘been given the “acid test;:” yet today it 

stands more firmly united than ever before. 

- Like men who have toiled long and hard 

to climb a rugged mountain, the hosts of or- 

_ ganized workers in America pause on the 
threshold of Labor Day to look back over 

the path by which they have ascended, and 
to look forward toward the great goal they 
are seeking to attain. 
_ On this day, consecrated to the holiness of 
human toil, the workers of the nation take 
stock of what they have already achieved, 
_yre-direct their course in line with Labor’s 
ideals, and pledge anew their devotion to 
_ the cause of creating a happier, nobler, and 
more abundant life for all mankind. For 
Labor’s purposes are not selfish. It asks 
nothing for itself that it does not covet for 
every human being. It strives to make the 
conditions of tomorrow better than those of 
today and all the tomorrows’ tomorrows 
even better than the one preceding. 

The present Labor Day finds us at one of 
the most critical periods in American _his- 
tory. Problems such as our grandfathers 
_ never knew are pressing upon us for solu- 
tion. The conferences and intrigues of dip- 
lomats and politicians, the exhortations of 
x _ the clergymen and the resolutions of all sorts 
_ of civic clubs, have alike failed to solve 
at these problems. It remains for the masses 
_ Of workers who produce and transport all 


pe 


<< 


<-> 


the necessities of life to organize and use 
their economic and political power if civili- 
zation itself is to survive the forces of hate, 
greed and selfishness which now imperil us. 


The menace of the next war overshadows 
all other issues which confront us. The 
achievements of centuries of human prog- 
ress will be swept away by the red tide of 
another ghastly world conflict if the work- 
ers whose lives and money pay the cost of 
all wars, do not exert their political power 
to banish forever this scourge of mankind. 
Surely American Labor can render no great- 
er service than to secure the co-operation of 
forward-looking men and women in this 
country as well as in other lands, for the 
maintenance of permanent world peace. 


The second great issue in which the work- 
ers of American are involved is the struggle 
between autocracy and democracy in indus- 
try. The stability, the harmony, and the 
prosperity of the nation’s economic fabric 
is at stake. There cannot, there should not 
be industrial peace until the men who in- 
vest all they have—their labor and their 
lives—in the nation’s basic industries, have 
a voice in directing the destiny of those in- 
dustries, at least equal to that of the men 
who merely invest their money. Labor is 
striving for something greater than merely 
hours and wages. Above the struggle for 
bread and butter, above the humdrum of 
the daily task, arise the standards by which 
Labor seeks to guide humanity toward a 
just social order. It wants justice, security, 
and freedom, and it can only attain these by 
the honest application of the principles of 
industrial democracy. 


Democracy in government goes hand in 
hand with democracy in industry. Because 
we have ignored the latter, we are in dan- 
ger of losing the former. If the workers of 
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America are not to slip back into the state 
of economic serfdom, they must organize 
their political power as never before and 
use it regardless of party labels to secure 
honest, efficient government. Here lies the 
remedy for the usurped veto power of the 
courts, which enables a few reactionary 
judges appointed for life and removed from 
the voice and needs of the people, to nullify 
child labor laws, minimum wage protection 
for women, and other humane reforms re- 
peatedly enacted by Congress in response 
to the almost unanimous demand of the 
American people. It does no good to con- 
demn the courts. The obvious need is to 
elect men for the President’s chair who will 
appoint judges with social vision and hu- 
man sympathy, and in our state elections 
to elect governors who will appoint, and the 
people elect judges who will have this vision 
and sympathy, and further, to elect congress- 
men with the courage to defend the rights 
of the people against such unconstitutional 
usurpation of the judges’ power. 

Finally, American Labor ‘must increasing- 
ly strive to realize the ideals of brotherhood 
in fact as wellas in name. Though America 
have all the wealth of the world at its com- 
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mand, its greatness and its power will quick- 


ly crumble away unless they be anchored 


on the happiness and prosperity of the com- 


mon people. Labor’s ultimate aspiration is 


for a society where men can live together as ~ 
brothers, none seeking his advantage at the — 


cost of another’s welfare. This is not an 
idle dream; it is already a reality in thou- 


sands of communities where the spirit of co- _ 


operation dominates industry and business. 
Thirty million workers throughout the world 


are now allied in supplying each other with ~ 
the necessities of life on the co-operative - 


basis. 

It is nonsense to talk about brotherhood 
in our social relationships until brotherhood 
exists in our industrial life. We cannot have 
brotherhood and good will in industry until 
service supplants profit-making as our in- 
dustrial ideal. This is the practical goal of 
the co-operative movement which American 
Labor can realize if it will. Let us, there- 
fore, in loyal devotion on this Labor Day, 
consecrate ourselves anew to a realization of 
these eternal principles, for Labor must lead 
humanity out of the morass of conflict, greed 


and misery into the fairer day of the broth- — 


erhood of man. 


FOSTER’S FOLLY. 


“Whom the gods would destroy, they first 
make mad,” is a phrase that fittingly applies 
to Foster and the misguided Communists 
who tried to organize a Labor party in Chi- 
cago last week. Instead of organizing a 
shield to cover their own political incapac- 
ity and foolishness they succeeded admir- 
ably in exposing their own nakedness and 
in revealing to an amused world their own 
folly. 

Not in Bédlam itself could there be found 
such a collection of crack-brained, muddle- 
headed misfits as that assembled in Chicago 
last week to found a Labor party. The 
Workers’ party was a party minus working- 
men, full of Punch-and-Judy Robespierres 
and Lenins—all generals and no soldiers. 
It captured the Communists. The labor group 
represented by Mine Leader Brophy, the 
Chicago Federation of Labor and other cen- 
tral bodies, seeing only the remnants of a 
Moscow abortion squawking, declined affili- 
ation with the Foster-Communist aggrega- 
tion. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


and other radical Unions, seeing that a com- 
mission on lunacy and a sanitary squad were 
needed, and not for the nonce a political 
party, withdrew, wearing gas masks. The 
one or two honest-to-goodness farmer dele- 
gates, resenting the centralization methods 
and boss tactics of the ex-syndicalist, Fos- 
ter and his Moscow Moonshiners, retired to 
the tall timbers, sadder and wiser men. 


There was left the proletarian party and 
the rag-tag and bob-tail of the lunatic fringe; 
they, with the Workers’ party, so-called cap- 


we 


tured the Communist party. The most ap- — 


propriate spokesman for the outfit was Lud- 
wig Lore of the Workmen’s Sick and Death 
Benefit Society. Coming from the under- 
takers, Lore had all the recklessness and 
cocksureness of the grave-digger who knows 
he is burying a corpse. 


All that is need to complete this rip-roar- 
ing farce is for the outfit to nominate Andy 
Gump for President and Henry Dubb for 
vice president. Buffalo New Age. 


LINES WHERE LOCKOUT CONTINUES. 
August 6, 1923. 


A. B. & A., American Refr.. Trans. Co., 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Atlantic Coast — 


Lines, Bangor & Aroostook, Bessemer & 
Lake Erie, Boston & Maine, Central of Geor- 
gia, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, *Chicago Junction Ry., Colorado 
Southern, Central R. R. of New Jersey, Dela- 
ware & Hudson, Delaware, Lacka. & West- 
ern, Denver & Salt Lake, *Indiana Harbor 
Belt, Kansas City Terminal, Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient, Kentucky & Indiana Term., 
Lehigh Valley, Long Island, Maine Central, 
Missouri & North Arkansas, Missouri Pacific, 


Monongahela, 
Hartford, Norfolk & Western, Pennsylvania, 
Peoria & Pekin Union, Pittsburg & West 
Virginia, Pullman, *Rutland, St. Louis & San 
Francisco, St. Louis & Southwestern, Toledo, 


Peoria & Western, Union Pacific, Union — 


New York, New Haven & © 


Stock Yards R. R. of Omaha, Virginian, — 


Wabash, Washington Terminal, Western 
Maryland. 

(*) Only subsidiaries of New York Central 
lines that have not settled. 

The above is a list of systems. 
ployes of any subsidiaries of these lines are 
still on strike. 


The em- — 
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LABOR’S GREAT HOLIDAY HERE AGAIN. 


Labor Day will soon be with us once more, and will be universally observed through- 
out the whole land, as it becomes more popular as the years pass by. 


Of all the several holidays we have during the years, Labor Day should appeal 
most strongly to the great army of men and women who toil during the balance of 
the year, it is dedicated to the honor and glory of labor, of service; and of all the 
nations of the world, the United States was the first, and we believe the only one 
to set aside one day of the year, the first Monday of September, as a holiday in honor 
of its toiling masses, therefore all should join in celebrating and glorifying the day. 
While engaged in this celebration, we should also give thought as to the progress 
made during the past year and counsel with each other in reference to plans for future 
efforts to improve industrial conditions by extending and strengthening our organization. 


The past year has been one of trials and sacrifices for many of our members, 
because of the cupidity, greed and selfishness of those who seek the destruction of 
organized labor and the enslavement of the masses; however, all can rejoice that the 
ranks of organized labor has withstood the vicious and malignant assaults of the “open 
shoppers” and that it is here to stay and will be flourishing long after these evil in- 
fluences have been banished into the realms of oblivion. The manner of celebrating 
Labor Day will be varied in different cities, in many long elaborate parades, speaking, 
etc., will take place while in others, picnics, athletic sports and speaking will be given. 
Let us hope the weather will be fair and balmy and that record breaking crowds will 
participate. 


A DELEGATION OF MEXICAN UNIONISTS VISIT HEADQUARTERS. 


About the time the last issue of the Journal was being mailed out, a delegation of 
representatives of the Railroad Organizations of Mexico, consisting of Mr. Nestor 
Saucedo, Foreman of Boilermakers, Monterry; Mr. Manuel I. Ortega, Delegate represent: 
ing the Boilermakers Union; Mr. Severo Romo, Delegate representing the Blacksmiths 
Union; Mr. Eduardo Anaya, Delegate representing the Sheet. Metal Workers Union; 
Mr. Pablo R. Gomez, Delegate representing the Moulders Union; Mr. Tomas Zuniga, 
Delegate representing the Carmens Union, and an official stenographer, paid our Head- 
quarters a pleasant visit and were shown around by the officers of our Brotherhood, 
who happened to be present at the time. They evinced much interest in our building 
methods of transacting business, etc., and were furnished with data covering wages, 
conditions, etc. This delegation is making a tour of the principal cities and railroad 
centers of the United States, for the purpose of securing data relative to wages and 
working conditions, and we presume to see the various methods of doing work in vogue 
here, and the labor saving machines and devices used. 


We regret that we did not have the pleasure of meeting this delegation, as we 
were on the sick list the morning of their visit. It would have given us much pleasure 
to have met them, as we have taken an active interest for years in the struggles 
of the Mexican working people to organize and improve their economic conditions, and 
rejoice to know of their rapid advancement in organizing and bettering their condi- 
tion. We hope this delegation will visit us again before returning home, and that we 
will be on hand when they do. Success to their mission. 
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LABOR SHOULD ESTABLISH A NATIONAL DAILY PAPER. 


The belief is widespread that most if not all of the large daily papers are either 
owned or controlled by big business and that the real welfare of the people is not 
being defended or espoused by them; be that as it may, the experience of organized 
labor for the past several years with these papers conclusively shows that it does not 
get a square deal from them. Organized labor is seldom mentioned except to criticise; 
reports of activities are garbled, any errors it may make are magnified and distorted 
beyond recognition, while the injustices, broken contracts and sharp practices inflicted 
upon labor by unfair employers and others are ignored entirely. 


Under such circumstances labor is seriously handicapped and placed in an unfair. 


light before the public, through its inability to present its side and the true facts in 
the matter, the only source of publicity it can count upon is the labor papers and 
magazines and unfortunately at the present time these have not a general circulation, 
as a general thing they are only received and read by the members of organized labor. 
What labor needs is a national, efficient daily paper of general circulation and sold 
on the news stands and on the streets in competition with the other papers. 


It seems to us the time is ripe for such an enterprise to be successfully launched; 
if organized Jabor generally will unitedly and determinedly get behind it and work 
for its success. In our opinion, if adequate funds were placed behind such an enter- 
prise and the paper run on an efficient business basis, with a liberal, constructive trade 
union policy, defending the cause of organized labor, voicing its purposes, hopes and 
desires in the editorial side, and its news columns giving the news of the day in a 
truthful, uncolored and efficient way, it would prove a success from the start and fill 
a long felt want. 


In order for one paper to fill the role of a national daily, arrangements would 
have to made for a rapid delivery of each issue to the various cities of the country, 
the ordinary method of postal delivery would not suffice as it would take from one 
to three or four days for delivery, and the daily news matter would be practically 
useless. However, modern inventions have made this problem possible of solution, 
the airplane will eliminate the difficulty. We are told the airplane service of the post 
office department has already become a very important branch of that service and that 
during the year ending June 30th, last, the planes in use by the department flew a 
total of 1,589,889 miles, that the records show the service was 96.73 per cent perfect, 
and the officials of the department hold that the air mail service can be operated with 
the safety and certainty of rail service. 


We can envisage for the future, a great national newspaper, published by organ- 
ized labor, with a commodius plant situated in some city, located in the central part 
of the country, equipped with all the latest machinery and appliances for printing 
and a fleet of swiftly flying air planes to take each issue and quickly distribute to 
all cities and towns of the country, there to be taken up by automobiles and rushed 
to news stands and the homes of subscribers. 


A paper, equipped with an up-to-date plant and rapid means of general distribu- 
tion, edited by able, level-headed men on a high moral and constructive plane, giving 
the news of the day in an efficient and unbiased manner, with accuracy and reliability 
as its invariable aim, such a paper would wield a mighty influence for good and place 
labor in a position that it has not yet been able to attain, and win for the people a 
square deal and more equitable conditions than now prevail. 


To successfully launch such an enterprise, it would of course require a large 
capital, but with the millions of members of organized labor to draw from as possible 
backers, it could be easily financed on a co-operative basis, the larger the number 
of those investing, even of small amounts, the surer would be its success. Possibly 
the returns in the shape of direct dividends might not be as large as the promises 
of some get-rich-quick scheme, but the indirect benefits to labor would make them 
greater than any other way they could invest their money. 


It would dispel the fog of propaganda released by the open shoppers and soon 
make colective bargaining a universal practice, and terminate legislation by judicial 
decrees rather than by congress and the legislatures, and again make our government 
one by, for and of the people. The need for such a paper is apparent and the possi- 
bilities great. Let us hope it may become a reality in the not far distant future. 


OUR NATION MOURNS THE DEATH OF ITS PRESIDENT. 


Like a flash of lightning out of a clear sky, came the announcement of the death 
of President Harding at San Francisco, shortly after our last issue went to mail, it 
came without warning and as a severe shock to every one, as all previous reports in 
reference to his illness gave glowing assurances of his rapid return to good health, but 
an unexpected stroke of apoplexy brought a sudden ending of life. 
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We join in the universal sorrow in this sad event and tender of Sympathy to mem- 
bers of his family in their bereavement. The universal spirit of sorrow which has 
manifested itself throughout the country on the death of President Harding forcibly 
demonstrates the trueism of the saying that “one touch of sorrow makes the whole 
world akin.’ In life, we differed materially with our late President, in reference to 
policies and the administration of the functions of government, but in death this is 
forgotten, and we sorrow at his sudden and untimely death. Death does or should dis- 
solve all ill feeling between the living and the dead. As a candidate for the presidency 
Mr. Harding was the titular head of a political party, but when elected President, he 
ceased to be such, and became the President of the whole nation and all of its people, 
cai re Rg we all join in rendering our meed of scrrow and praise for his good 

eeds in life. 


| 
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Vice President Calvin Coolidge has now become President and announced that he 
would carry out the policies of his predecessor. This, however, is subject to President 
Coolidge’s interpretation of what these policies were, and in this process of interpreta- 


tion they may undergo considerable change, and if so, we hope they will be for the bet- 


ter. We are told that Mr. Coolidge was reserved, if not taciturn, and that up to as-. 
suming the duties of President, he had been an enigma to the politicians. A 


The daily papers tell us his chief claim to fame before going to Washington was 
that he broke the policemen’s strike in Boston; we hope this will not be the guiding 
“motif’ of his actions as President, but that he will give us a liberal, wise and efficient 
administration of the affairs of government, in so doing help to solve some of the seri- 
ous problems that confront us as a nation, on an equitable basis, to the end that all of 
our people may secure justice and a square deal. 


If President Coolidge would take up the lockout of the shopmen on a number of 
trunk lines of railroads, which has been on for the past fourteen months, and bring 
about an equitable settlement, he would be doing himself and the country a good turn 
and greatly aid in the prosperity of the country, especially those sections through which 
these lines run. We hope he will do so. At any rate, we wish him success as a new 


-man at the helm of the ship of state. 


THE MOVEMENT TO ELECT U. S. JUDGES GAINING GROUND. 


The many biased decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court during the past few years, 
which nullified many of the acts of Congress on important subjects, and created laws 
by other judicial decisions, has resulted in stimulating the movement to elect all fed- 
eral judges by vote of the people. 


The demand for this reform seemingly is coming from people in nearly all walks 
of life; the latest convert to give voice to his opinion, that we have heard of, is Sen- 
ator Dill of Washington, who, in addressing the Convention of the State Federation of 
Labor of that state recently, advocated this reform and is quoted as saying: 

“Our superior and state supreme court judges must submit their records to the people 


at regular intervals, and what is there sacred about federal judges that they should not 
be held to the same requirement?” 


He further stated he would introduce in the next session of Congress a constitu- 
tional amendment, providing for the election of federal judges. If so, he will likely 
have the support of many members of both House and Senate to support him. Some 
profess to see a danger in such a change; they are afraid to trust the judgment of the 
people, for fear they would make mistakes in electing inefficient men. However, we 
feel sure a majority of the people are of the firm belief that many serious mistakes are 
made now in the appointment of these judges, and they would not be as numerous 
if elected by the people. 


Those opposing the election of judges, also bitterly opposed the.election of United 
States senators for the same reason, but the reform prevailed notwithstanding, and has 
been in force for the past ten or twelve years, and the result has been beneficial, for the 
senate has been changed from one of the most reactionary of legislative bodies to a 
progressive one. In like manner, by electing federal judges, we will transform their 
reactionary tendencies to a more progressive one and bring them closer to the people. 
Under our present system, once a person is appointed a federal judge, he holds that 
position for life and is amenable to no one, not even the President who appointed him, 
and the only way to get rid of him, should he prove incompetent or venial, is by im- 
peachment by Congress, and this is so cumbersome it has only been used a few times 
in the past. 

While it may not be possible to bring about this reform immediately—in fact it 
takes some time at best—nevertheless it will come and we believe at no far distant 
date. Legislating judicial decree and government by injunction must cease, if our 
rights and liberties are to continue in the future. 
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THE FIVE-POWER LIMITATION OF NAVIES PACT TO BE PUT 
INTO EFFECT.. 


As a final result of the world conference on the limitation of the navies of the 
world, which met in Washington in December, 1921, on invitation of President Hard- 
ing, the treaty has recently been formally ratified by the five nations—the United 
States, England, France, Italy and Japan—and now will be put into effect. 


This calls for scrapping a considerable number of vessels by our government, as 
well as England and Japan. Some of those we are to scrap are on the stocks in an in- 
completed state. While the inauguration of this policy means a loss of work for many 
of our tradesmen for the near future, however, as a result of the evolutions of warfare 
developed during the world war, the same result would have taken place later on, for 
battleships of the sea are fast becoming obsolete, and should another war develop in 
the years to come, between two or more first class powers, they will use battleships 
of the air; development of these are going forward among all the great powers; France, 
we are told, already has a formidable fleet, and the others are following suit. While 
the navigation of the air is yet in its infancy, wonderful strides have been made, and 
as the world has seemingly turned to the airship as the major offensive and defensive 
weapon for the future, greater progress will develop rapidly. We are told the ‘next 
war” will be a dreadful affair, as deadly poisonous gas bombs will be used to beat down 
opposition and destroy the enemy. This is a mode of warfare devised by the ruler of 
the infernal regions surely. 

It seems as mankind has developed in civilization and enlightenen’ the more 
cruel and destructive becomes their mode of warfare. Surely there is no greater service 
to which men might dedicate their administrative and constructive abilities than to- 
ward removing the causes and conditions that produce war. Let us hope a long span 
of time will elapse before another great war, such as the world passed through from 
1914 to 1918, will arise. Surely there is no greater service than the right thinking, jus- 
tice-loving men and women of the world can do to help their fellow man than to help 
remove the causes that lead to war. Cupidity, greed and selfishness are some of the 
causes that prompt one nation to try to get the best of the other nations, and the tow- 
ering ambition of individuals to lord it over their fellow man is another, and when some 
such person gains an overpowering ascendency in his own country’ it whets his desire 
to lord it over the people of other nations. In order to remove the possibility of war for 
the future, the governments of the world will have to adopt more generally the spirit 
of the “Golden Rule,” and do toward others as they would have others do toward them, 
and in order that they may act toward the people of other nations in this manner, they 
must so act toward their own people first; therefore, that wars may be abolished or 
prevented in the future justice, liberty and fair dealing must be the general rule of 
all mankind. 


REVISED MAILING LISTS FROM SOME OF OUR LODGES NEEDED. 


We wish to express our appreciation to all our our secretaries that responded to 
our request for new complete lists of the names and addresses of their members, 
and while this response was generous, it was not entirely general and there are some 
lodges that we would like to receive a list from. We are doing everything possible 
to get the Journal in the hands of each of our members in good standing promptly 
each month, but unless we have the co-operation of all our secretaries, we cannot 
fully accomplish that end. 


We are the recipient of frequent inquiries from individual members of different 
lodges as to the reason for their failure to get Journal and on looking up our records 
find it due to their changing address and not notifying us, or their secretary failed 
to send in their name. 

Some secretaries entertain the idea that we get the addresses of their members 
from the duplicate receipt forms that are sent to the Secretary-Treasurer, but such is 
not’ the case. It is not feasible nor practicable. When these are received they are 
acted upon and filed away in the Secretary-Trasurer’s office for future reference. To 
compare each of the large volume of receipts with our mailing list would require a 
larger force than we have at our command, even if the I. S.-T. would be willing to 
release these for that purpose. 

We would urge those secretaries who have not sent in a list lately to get busy 
and compile a new one and send to us as early as possible. 


MINE OPERATORS USE CHECK-OFF SYSTEM FOR THEMSELVES, 
BUT CONDEMN USE BY EMPLOYES. 


ie A great deal of noise is being made in the daily papers about the mine workers 
insisting on using the check-off system in collecting the dues of their members, most 
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of this is propaganda emanating from the mine operators. They profess to believe 
the system is vicious, dishonest and immoral, when used by the mine workers in the 
anthracite field, although it has been used there for a number of years and is now 
| in operation in the soft coal fields where the miners are unionized. 


| Furthermore, practically all operators of both the hard and soft coal industry 

have used it for their own benefit for the past fifty years, checking off their employes 

. house rent, commissary purchases and any other indebtedness due, and no doubt they 
will continue to use this system indefinitely, even while they condemn its use by the 
mine workers. Great stress is laid upon the amounts collected in this way by the 
miners, but this is answered by President Lewis, who showed that 70 per cent of the 
amount collected was used to pay the check weighmen, who make it impossible for 
the unscrupulous operator to cheat the miners and that another 12% per cent 
is. used to pay for the burial of the men killed in the mines. 


‘ The open shoppers have taken up the hue and cry about the check-off, including 
the hard-boiled railroads, while at the same time they are using it to take out the 
dues and other charges of their company unions. These incidents show how honest 
are the objections raised by the operators and open shoppers generally. 


A NEW BOOK ON THE DESIGNING OF BOILERS AND PRESSURE 
VESSELS. 


A revised and improved edition of ‘‘The Design of Steam Boilers and Pressure Ves- 
sels,” by George B. Havens, S.B., Professor of Machine Design, and George B. Sweet, 
S.B., Associate Professor of Machine Design, both of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has just come from the press. It covers a large range of subjects in ref- 
erence to the design of marine, stationary and locomotive types of boilers, as well as 
details concerning same. There is much information of value in this volume for fore- 
men, layer’s-out, inspectors and others who are interested in the study and practice 
of the higher branches of our trade. The ever-incrasing pressure given to boilers, as 
well as their increase in size, has greatly increased the problems of safety and eco- 
nomical operation of boilers, and as a result the demand for books of this kind has 
greatly increased. 


This volume is published by John Wiley & Sons, 4382 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
It contains 435 pages, cloth binding, and sells for $4.00. 


DETECTIVE AGENCIES AND SOME OF THEIR STOOL 
PIGEONS EXPOSED. 


A book exposing some of the methods of detective agencies, as well as their stool 
pigeons operating in the ranks of organized labor, has just come from the press and 
should be read by all the members of organized labor, so they might know the detestable 
characters and their methods. 


The book was compiled and written by Mr. Jean Spielman, a member of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Bookbinders of Minneapolis, Minn. A great many photographic 
copies of letters, telegrams and reports of stool pigeons are reproduced, which indicate 
their authenticity. 

One of these stool pigeons is supposed to have been a member of a local lodge 
of our organization in this vicinity during the war. Whether this is true or not we 
are not now able to say, as only his surname is given. However, that part of the book 
in which his name was given refers to matters that transpired about that time. We 
are told Bro. Spielman has had vast experience in the labor movement, and from a 

Zz perusal of the pages of his book he has succeeded in unearthing information that all 
should read. The book is published by the American Publishing Co., Room 331, 
Boston Block, Minneapolis, Minn., and can be secured from them. The prices are for 
cloth binding $2.00, and paper bound $1.50. 


QUOTATIONS. 


False friendship is like the ivy, decays and ruins the wall it embraces; but true 
friendship gives new life and animation to objects it supports.—Robert Burton. 


Wisdom without honesty is mere craft and cozenage; and therefore the reputation 
of honesty must first be gotten, which cannot be but by living well; a good life is a 
main argument.—Ben Johnson. 


i. It is the interest of mankind, in order to the advance of knowledge, to be sensible 
they have yet attained it, but in poor and diminutive measure.—Glanvill, 
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Advice is like snow; 
sinks, into the mind.—Coleridge. 


the softer it falls the longer it dwells upon, 
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and deeper it 


He is incapable of a truly good action who knows not the pleasure in contemplating 


the good actions of others.—Lavater. 


A benefit consists not in what is done or given, but in the intention of the giver 


or doer.—Seneca. 


It is another’s fault if he be ungrateful, but is mine if I do not give. 


thankful man I will eblige a great many that are not so.—Seneca. 


A man must be excessively stupid, as well as uncharitable, who believes there is no 


virtue but on his own side.—Addison. 


The era of Christianity 
erninental matters, 
future of the nations be sure.—Kossuth. 


peace, brotherhood, the Golden Rule as applied to gov- 
is yet to come, and when it comes, then, and then only, will the 


\ 


Better it is towards the right conduct of life to consider what will be the end of a 
thing than what is the beginning of it; for what promises fair at first may prove ill, and 
what seems at first a disadvantage, may prove very advantageous.—Wells. 


Where the best things are not possible, the best may be made of those that are.— 


Hooker. 


Knowledgc is that which, next to virtue, truly and essentially raises one man above 


another.—Addison. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


The Genesee Boiler Works, Rochester, N. 
Y. (Unfair.) 

Rochester Tank & Boiler Works, Roches: 
ter, N. Y. (Unfair.) 


Billberg Boiler Works, Houston, Tex. 
(Strike on.) 
Atlantic Refining Co., Franklin, Pa. (Un- 


fair.) 
The Lucey Mfg. Co., 
(Strike on.) : 
Morse Bros. Mach. & Supply Co., Denver, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Colo. (Unfair.) 

Ajax Boiler Works, Denver, Colo. (Un- 
fair.) 

S. F. Bowers & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
(Unfair.) 


Probo Foundry & Machine Co., 
Me. (Strike.) 

Oscar Daniels Ship Yard, Tampa, Fla. 
(Strike on.) 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. 
(Federated strike on.) 


McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, 
Md. (Unfair.) 

Lebanon Boiler Works, 
fair.) 

Missouri & North Arkansas Ry. 
ated strike on.) 

Minneapolis Threshing Machine Co., Hop- 
kins, Minn. (Strike on.)- 

Cosden Refining Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
out.) 

Wm. P. Coppin, Contract Shop & Tank 
Works, New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) 

Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. (Unfair.) 


Portland, 


Lebanon, Pa. (Un- 
(Feder- 


(Lock- 


Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 

J. D. Cousins Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Unfair.) 

Phoenix Iron Works, Meadville, Pa. (Un- 
fair on Atlantic Oil Works Job, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 

Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. Al (Unfair.) 

Lake Erie Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Uniain) 2 

W. K. Henderson Machine, Foundry & 
Boiler Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) 

Petroleum Iron Works. (Unfair to our 
members, Port of New York.) 

The Berkeley Machine Works, Inc., 
folk, Va. (Unfair.) 

The Liberty Iron & Wire Works, Norfolk, 
Va. (Unfair.) 

Rushton Foundry & Machine Co., Alexan- 
dria, La. (Unfair.) 

Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., 
Ga. (Unfair.) 

American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) 

Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, 
Kas. (Unfair.) 

Morgan Engineering Co., 
(Unfair. ) 


Nor- 


Atlanta, 


Alliance, Ohio. 


' Boat Repair Corporation, Jersey City, N. 


J. (Strike on.) 
John O’Brien Boiler Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
(Unfair.) 

Western Pipe & Steel Co. Shops, Seattle, 
Wash. (Strike on.) 
Swan Lake Pipe Line, 

(Strike on.) 
Terre Haute Boiler Works, Terre Haute. 
Ind. (Unfair.) 


Seattle, Wash. 


To find one — 
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_ International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT NOLAN. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


The following is a brief report on matters 
in connection with the International Brother- 
hood in this section, as my work during the 
month of July was entirely on local affairs, 
attending lodge meetings of the Brother- 
hood, also C. L. U. and Metal Trades Council 
meetings at Portsmouth and Newport News, 


~Va., and I must say considering the indus- 


trial situation in this neck of the woods 
just at this time that those meetings are 
fairly well attended, although from. ex- 
perience of the past we must admit that 
delegates who always attend regular meet- 
ings regardless of conditions they are some- 
times up against, are the backbone of the 
trades union movement on Uncle Sam’s 
Dominions. 


The industrial conditions at Portsmouth, 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va., don’t show 
much improvement if any, either at the gov- 
ernment navy yard, railroad or contract 
shops, at least it don’t look so when the Sea- 


board Air Line Railway is laying off their 


shop mechanics at almost every shop on that 
entire system, of course we know that the 
business of southern railroads is rather dull 
during the summer months, but not neces- 
sary to discharge their shop men for it’s not 
dull in their shops by any means, as there 
are all kinds of bad-order cars as well as 
locomotives and other equipment that are 
very badly in need of repairs to meet the 
coming demand for power to handle business 
on the Seaboard later on. Stop that present 
practice of farming out for repairs locomo- 
tives and cars, there is no practical reason 
for doing so, or no money saved by the 
Seaboard Railway in having their worst 
patched up, instead of having their locomo- 
tives and cars properly repaired by com- 
petent and experienced mechanics on that 
particular class of work. 


And in connection with affairs at the Nor- 
folk Navy Yard, and especially so since an 
increase in wage was granted by the Wage 


Reviewing Board on July ist, and later on 


several mechanics first-class was disrated to 
second-class, and now comes the informa- 
tion that only a certain per cent of mechan- 
ics will hold a first rating regardless of 
experience or ability to the contrary, and 
believe me when such an unfair proposition 
as that crops up at government navy yards 


there is something radically wrong with the 
‘local officials, as the question of high grade 


mechanics that always was necessary and 
appreciated have been entirely lost sight of 
in trying to force first-class mechanics to 
accept a rating out of their class, and trust 
if that kind of business is permitted to be 
pulled off at other navy yards that their 


mechanics will act against it as a unit. to~ 


prevent such unfair methods in the future, 


and with an organization so strong that a 
protest if necessary will be carried to the 
Congress of the United States, providing 
the Secretary of the Navy don’t take positive 
action against the introduction of such an 
unfair proceeding as_ having first-class 
mechanics on first-class work for a second- 
class rating. 


The above condition requires. serious 
thought on the part of all employes in goy- 
ernment navy yards, as it has been proven 
time and time again in conference at Wash- 
ington that unless the various crafts have 
an organization that will deserve recogni- 
tion when a just grievance is presented very 
little consideration is given by the officials 
of the Navy Department, but when the em- 
ployes are well organized and conducted in 
accordance with the trades union movement, 
then the situation changes, otherwise there 
is not even a scant recognition, as the 
powers that be are fully aware that where 
there is no organization there is no co-oper- 
ation, and when such a deplorable condition 
exists the industrial slaves are competing 
one against the other and blindly accept any 
unfair conditions that is pulled over on them, 
therefore organization, education, as well as 
active co-operation means to the wage earn- 
ers legitimate power, and without such 
power industrial slavery is firmly rooted 
where it does not exist. 


In concluding this report, let me say that 
at present every trades unionist has two 
very urging duties to look after because of 
the conditions that we are up against; first, 
‘to help financially and otherwise our fellow 
unionists on many of the railroads who are 
on strike and will remain on strike until 
the die-hard officials hollers enough, regard- 
less of a few yellows here and there that 
have lost that old time spirit of independ- 
ence that died in the bull-pen with them if . 
they ever had any.” Second, “by helping in 
every possible way to bring about a greater 
labor movement so as to successfully cope 
with a condition that has been forced on 
organized labor, and by a combination that 
has no respect for anybody or anything, 
but that almighty dollar, it also is a duty on 


‘our part as American citizens to see that we 


use every legitimate means from now on by 
electing to public office, both national and 
state, men who are known to have an eye 
single in the interest and for the protection 
of all the American people, and not for the 
big interests only, which as a general propo- 
sition has been looked after very carefully 
and more especially in this age of injunc- 
tions against organized labor, and trying to 
prevent by force or injunction the absolute 
right of the members of organized labor 
to quietly, peacefully and lawfully appeal to 
those who want to take their places, to be 
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real men and not floppers, for its an absolute 
fact that injunctions have been issued in 
anticipation of acts never committed, or 
even that something might happen even 
before there is any attempt to violate the 
law, and-such high handed extraordinary 
abuse indicates very plain that the employ- 
ers, whether right or wrong, spends all 
kinds of money in the courts to bring about 
-such a condition, which as a matter of jus- 
tice should be paid to their employes.” 


All we ask for is a square deal, whether 
with the employers or in the courts, and 
further we ask for no special favors but 
only that organized labor is intitled to, either 
at peace with the employer or on strike for 
fair conditions so as to mention the very 
fundamental of our form of government, 
democracy. As it’s an old saying and true 
one that prohibition never did prohibit, as 
there would be no necessity for nation-wide 
so-called prohibition. If the old time state 
laws had been enforced by those responsible 
for its enforcement, nor would there be any 
necessity for injunctions if the die-hard rail- 
road officials were only honest with their 
shop employes in dealing with them. 
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As there are hundreds of railroad shop 
mechanics now on strike who gave the best 
years of their lives and were always faithful 
and competent in the service of the railroad 
company they were employed by, and just 
like the balance of the railroad shop crafts 
were forced out on strike and because of a 
condition that made impossible a continu- 
ation of it as American citizens and not 
industrial slaves, and will continue to uphold 
that constitutional right in accordance with 
law, regardless of all unfair oppostion to the 
contrary. May the good Lord grant that such 
rights shall not be violated or even tampered 
with, as slavery is a cruel relic of by-gone 
days, either chattle or industrial, and cannot 
be permitted again in the land of freemen 
and the home of the brave, as all of its 
citizens are entitled to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness and in accordance with 
constitutional law, which we hold it for all 
of our citizens and not for any particular 
clique or cult, but for all the people, no mat- 
ter what position they may hold, whether 
official or otherwise. 


With best wishes for success in the future, 
I am yours truly and fraternally, Thos. 
Nolan, I. V. P. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN. 


(Period June 16 to August 15, 1928. 


Toledo, Ohio, August 16, 1923. 

During the past two months ended August 
15, 1923, the writer has devoted attention to 
the membership of our Brotherhood and Fed- 
eration shop trades at Huntington, W. Va., 
Lodge No. 249; Chicago, IIll., (lapsed Lodge 
No. 220); Grand Rapids, Mich., Lodge No. 
84; Decatur, Ill., Lodge No. 447; Jackson, 
Mich., Lodge No. 64; Detroit, Mich., Lodge 
No. 719; St. Thomas, Ont., Can. Joint meet- 
ing of Lodges No. 372 and 413, and I am now 
in Toledo, O., in connection with some busi- 
ness matters pertaining to Lodge No. 85. I 
am pleased to report that, notwithstanding 
the general state of affairs, due to the un- 
settled strikes on many roads, the disinter- 
est shown by many of the membership in the 
affairs of the organization and their welfare 
in general, I still find the loyal and active 
members doing all within their power to re- 
gain lost ground and to keep their organiza- 
tion to the front in the progress of the trade 
movement. In addition to attending regular 
meetings of Lodges No. 249, 84, 719 and a 
joint meeting of Lodges No. 372 and 413, I 
have also addressed Federated meetings at 
Hunting, W. Va., Decatur, IIl., and Jackson, 
Mich.; also attended a meeting of Sheet 
Metal Workers and a meeting of Black- 
smiths in company with representatives from 
those organizations in connection with rail- 
road membership. 


Striking Shopmen After Fourteen Months. 

In the endeaver to negotiate increases in 
wages, restoration of time and one-half pay 
for Sundays and holidays and other im- 


proved rules on settled roads, it is notice- | 


able that, for the time being, the members 


Both Inclusive.) 


who are still on strike on some of the lines 
that for years have been the backbone and 
the heart of the Railway Shop Trades move- 


‘ment, have been forgotten more or less by 


the membership on the successful roads who 
are now enjoying settlements. The result 
of negotiations recently concluded reflect the 
result of this apparent forgetfulness and dis- 
interest. Three cents is the maximum, in 
wage increases, and only one case resulted 
in the restoration of the time and one-half 
rule; namely, the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way. It should not be difficult to under- 
stand. With thousands of our best member- 
ship locked out, at their home point, homes 
sacrificed, funds gone, and with numbers 
of those loyal members riding box cars in 
search of employment, is it to be wondered 
at that Three Cents increase is the maximum 
granted to date? Why should any railroad 
management, in the face of existing condi- 
tions, with thousands of the best mechanics 
in the railroad world seeking employment, 
pay more than Three Cents per hour in- 
crease? We must realize that railroad man- 
agement knows of the failure of the Union 
men working on settled roads for the past 
seven, eight and nine months to send the 
much-needed financial help to those men 
who, for fourteen months, have sacrificed ali 
they possessed in order to continue the fight 
in the hope of an honorable settlement. 
Where may, I ask, is all this “ALL FOR ONE 
and ONE FOR ALL” spirit that has been so 
popular when it did not cost real money to 
broadcast it on convention floors in meeting 
halls in every shop in the country? Divi- 
sion No. 1 apparently is a criterion. The 


se 
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records of that division show that the men 


_ working upon settled roads within the con- 


fines of said division, beginning with the 


“month of February, 1923, by means of an 


assessment of $5.00 for mechanics and $2.50 


_ for apprentices and helpers have raised and 


distributed approximately $16,000. The Od- 
der of Railroad Telegraphers co-operating in 
the general transportation organization’ 


drive to assist the Railway Shopmen, con- 


tributed alone direct to Secretary-Treasurer 
Brother John Scott of the R. EH. Department 


a total of $25,784.19. The Telegraphers also 


suffered at the hands of the U. S. Labor 


' Board. You members who have been work- 


ing steadily in a railroad shop where settle- 
ment has been made, look this over. Why 


should a telegrapher, working a night trick 


out on the division on which you are em- 


ployed, contribute from his small pay en- 


velope to assist your fellow shopman on 
strike, when you won’t do it yourself? Man- 


agement must be well pleased with your at- 
- titude and your time and one-half will no 
- doubt be nicely stored away in safe keep- 
ing, as a result of your indirect loyalty to 
that management, whereby you have assist- 
ed in defeating your own shopmate on an 
- adjacent railroad line. 


- Personal Contribution—(Period July 1, 1922, 


to September 1, 1923.) 
Money refunded to International - 
Lodge in compliance with Execu- 
tive Council action on first and sec- 
ond Document vote.............+. $587.50 


Assessment to Division No. 1, R. E. 


D. months of February, March, 
April, May, June, July and August, 


BPS Ria ea GY oc wubcelw wes aia Hanae 4 35.00 
Humanity Bonds, per cent Parsons, 
Kas., Little Rock, Ark., Decatur, 
Ill., St. Louis, Mo., Moberly, Mo., 
Chicago, Ill., Danville, Ill., Denison, 
Tex., Denver, Colo., and Kansas 

: Re Eg es nu Bary Ga abel igied s ygeel ... 105.00 
- Tickets, Strikers’ Benefits, Miscellan- 

PeeOUSs Hy Re SNODMCD . ni ieee ee ess 24.50 

GUNES OS LEA gnc hirano wte ved! Glace ald $752.00 


Soliciting Financial Aid. 
While assigned to Chicago, Ill., during the 
period November 21, 1922, to April 9, 1923, 
a total of 414 months actively devoted to 


assisting our men on strike, I am pleased 


to report that I personally addressed, in 


tal of 70 meetings and conferences. 


company with a committee of strikers, 44 
Building, Metal and Miscellaneous Trade 


Union meetings, 17 Railroad Shopmen’s Lo- 


cal Union meetings, one Convention, two 
Trade Assemblies, three Executive Boards 
and three International Headquarters, be to- 
tem- 
izing the above in calendar order, and sum- 
Ming up the cash returns, I find that as a 


result of this personal application in behalf 


of the men on the strike in the Chicago terri- 


_ tory, with regard to raising financial assist- 


ghee 


t 


A 
mh! 


Be 


ance that the cash return as received and 
recorded by the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Railroad Shopmen’s Relief Committee of 
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Chicago, Ill., was $3,323.25, of which the 
writer turned in $134 on the return from the 
sale of tickets and humanity bonds. My 
only regret in connection with this work is 
the lack of co-operation. The strikers, other 
than a few exceptions, done their proper 
share, but it is regrettable that the men who 
profess to represent the rank and file had 
neither the time nor the inclination to as- 
sist, even to the extent of making a per- 
sonal visit and appeal to the men who are 
back on the job in the various shops where 
settlements have resulted. 


New York Central Railroad Piecework Issue. 


Recent negotiations on the New York Cen- 
tral Railway System resulted in an increase 
of three cents per hour, restoration of the 
20 minutes’ lunch period and a tentative 
piecework schedule which is now being sub- 
mitted to the men in the shops for a refer- 
endum vote. Subordinate Lodge Constitu- 
tion Article 13, Section 11, clearly covers this 
issue. The piecework schedule negotiated 
by President B. M. Jewell of the R. E. De- 
partment and the president of System Fed- 
eration No. 103, agreed to by System Feder- 
ation No. 103, general chairmen, and which 
is now being submitted to the men, and 
which is further being explained to them in 
the shops during the noon hour at meetings 
arranged for the purpose, prior to the refer- 
endum vote, is clearly in violation of the 
law of the Brotherhood. Argument will be 
presented that the U. S. Labor Board would 
possibly grant the N. Y. Central manage- 
ment a favorable piecework decision. Far 
better for the U. S. Labor Board to order 
piecework on 20 railroads than for any de- 
partment, International or System Federa- 
tion officer to readily discuss, prepare and 
tentatively accept such a proposition. In 
the opinion of the writer, this action on the 
New York Central Railway practically com- 
mits the entire R. EH. Department and all of 
the Shop Trade International Unions affil- 
iated thereto, to the question of piecework 
on the railroads, provided the men ratify 
same by referendum vote. In the opinion 
of the writer, the U. S. Labor Board is now 
in position to consider similar requests from 
settled roads who may be inclined to piece- 
work either by joint or ex-parte submission 
and a criterion has been established which 
will no doubt furnish the U. S. Labor Board 
with the precedent necessary to assist the 
U. S. Labor Board in handing down future 
piecework decisions. It appears as though 
the law of the Brotherhood is of minor im- 
portance and is not applicable under cer- 
tain circumstances. Personally, I trust that 
the vote will result in a defeat of the piece- 
work on the New York Central, the nature 
of the negotiations notwithstanding. Fra- 
ternally yours, Jos. P. Ryan, International 
Vice President. 


She—They say Mr. Destyle is financially 
embarrassed. He—Well, he’s horribly in 
debt, but it would take more than that to 
embarrass him.—London Answers. 
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JUNE 15th TO AUGUST 15th, 1923. 


Winnipeg, Canada, August 15, 1923. 


At the time of making my_last report, I 
was engaged in the re-organization campaign 
here in Winnipeg, and on that date (June 
15) 88 additional members had been secured 
for our organization. To date that number 
has been increased to about 155, with. over 
two-thirds of the boiler makers, apprentices 
and helpers employed by the Ft. Rouge 
shops here in Winnipeg, with the applica- 
tions signed, with prospects good, for the 
most of them paying up today or in the next 
day or two, as 41 in that shop have already 
done so. 

Our members at C. P. R. shops are so well 
re-organized that they are handling the few 
that are left at that shop, with about 15 of 
them to come in the coming meeting. 

At the large C. N. R. Transcona shops, a 
good start has been made in the last week, 
and 22 applications have already been se- 
cured, the most of whom are to pay up this 
pay day, so it now looks as if there will be 
a record number of applications for the next 
meeting of Local 126. It was at the Trans- 
cona shop that a certain other so-called “la- 
bor union’ has constantly boasted of their 
large membership, but in making numerous 
inquiries of ex-members of that organization, 
who are now re-joining our organization, it 
can be said with a reasonable certainty that 
they haven’t over twenty paid up members 
in that shop, which includes a number who 
stated to the undersigned that if a good ma- 
jority of the rest of the boiler shop men 
join up with the Boiler Makers and Helpers’ 
Union they will aiso. 


From reports received and the applications 
sent in from numerous outside points in 
Western Canada, it would seem that the 
boiler makers and helpers in those points 
had also been getting active;and if the same 
rate of progress is maintained for the next 
four months, as that which has been made 
for the past four months, at least as far as 
the boiler makers and helpers are concerned, 
they will be back to the proud position that 
they were in prior to 1919, when they were 
possibly the best organized of any section 
of the railroad men of the two countries. 

And it is highly important that they should 
be, for each and every reader of our Journal 
in Canada, has read or heard read, the offi- 


cial circulars issued by our schedule com- 


mittee in Montreal, and you have had an op- — 
portunity to read Circular No. 64, under date — 


of August 8. 


demanding in this circular, it would mean 


that at least a third of those now getting the © 


If the railroad officials of 
Canada were permitted to do what they are 


> 


standard mechanics’ rate for that part of the — 


boiler work which they are doing, would be 
demoted to helpers and paid the same rate 


for much of the work that they are now do- © 
ing, and in addition to that all of our ap- © 


prentices would have their wages reduced. 


Needless to say, this move on the part of 


the Canadian Railroads, to do what most of 


the “Scab Roads” in the U. S. A. are al- 


ready doing, will be opposed to the limit by 
ours, and the other shopmen’s membership, 


= 


through our committee of Division No. 4. — 


The question arises as to what the boiler 


maker or helper who is not in the Union is _ 
Is he | 
going to leave it to the union men to fight 


going to do to assist in this matter. 


his fight for him, or is he going to show 
that’ he is a union men also by joining up 
without waiting for the few fanatics or dyed- 
in-the-wool “due doggers” to join up also? 

Some of our Canadian membership may 


wish to know why I am not in Montreal at 


the present time in connection with the © 
schedule negotiations, as I am the second 


boiler maker representing our craft upon 
the Executive of Division No. 4. For their 
information I wish to state that their inter- 
ests are being looked after in a very able 
manner by Brother G. F. Chadburn, and it 


is understood between Brother Hall, Chad- ; 


burn and myself, that if the situation would 


become such, that it would justify Brother — 


Hall and the undersigned going to Montreal, 
we would at once be notified by Brother 
Chadburn, who is keeping us posted as to 
what the situation is. 


In conelusion, I wish again to bring to the 
attention of our members at each Division 


point in Canada, that if one of the shopmen ~ 


at your point are not receiving the official 
circulars issued by Division No. 4 (the sched- 


ule committee) you should at once select a — 


correspondent for your point and send his 
name to Charles Dickie, Room No. 13, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 
Cutchan. 


Correspondence 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

I have read with a great deal of interest 
the minutes of the first convention of the 
Uniform Boiler Law Society, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1916, and in various other 
articles I have read of our representatives 
activities in events concerning state or 
municipal boiler laws. 


It has been my lot to be the City Boiler 
and Smoke Inspector for the City of Nash- 
ville for the last two years, 


since Nashville had a law, or 1908. 
were. successful in having a law passed 
making it necessary for a man to be a prac- 


Yours fraternally, R. C. Me- 


— 


being the > 
second boiler maker to hold this position 
We > 


tical boiler maker before being eligible for — 


the position here. 


Z 
2 
/ 
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Now, Brother Casey, we are operating 
under the ASME Boiler Code, it being 
adopted by the City of Nashville in 1918, and 
as ‘you know this code provides an age 
limit on all horizontal boilers with a 
longitudinal lap joint, carrying over 50 
pounds pressure, effective 5 years after the 
adoption of the code. This means that about 
50 boilers of this type, over 20 years old 
must come out this year. It means lawsuits 
and a general good time for the writer. 

All of the information regarding this con- 
dition in other cities or states that I can 


| get, will be of great help to me in enforcing 


the law here. I would appreciate any ad- 
vice you can give me on what is being 
done in other localities. A list of our mem- 
bers that are state or municipal inspectors 
would be of great help. Would be glad to 
hear from any reader of the Journal who is 
interested. Please publish in Journal. 

Thanking you, and with kindest personal 
regards, I am, Fraternally, L. C. Peal. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


The last regular meeting of Richmond 
Lodge 264 was held at Weimmes Hotel 
famous as the strike headquarters of the 
federated shop craft:strikers. Brother Chas. 
Ritchie in the chair. The brothers had the 


_ pleasure of hearing Brother N. Reid, the 


Recording Secretary of the Local. Brother 


- Reid was after making a trip to the Falls 


- Pennsylvania Railroad, 


again. 


and gave the boys a few tips how to travel 
and enjoy life. The conditions in Morris 
Park shops on the Long Island Railroad, 
where the strike is still on, was talked over 
freely by the boys. Various bits of informa- 
tion picked up proves that everybody is 
hounded trying to get work turned out. 

The big fellows hounds the foremen and 
then the foremen hounds the scalies. They 
have got to take it or get out. It’s not like 
good old times in there when if the boss 
looked back at you, you could see your com- 
mittee. But let us hope things will be good 
Yours fraternally, Thomas H. Joyce, 
L. 264. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Brother Adam Q. Fisher, of Williamsport, 
Pa., a member of the Brotherhood Railway 
Carmen, and a striking shopman on the 
is a candidate for 
sheriff of Lycoming County, Pa., subject to 
the democratic primary election, Tuesday, 
September 18, 1923. As there is quite a 
large vote cast in that county by transpor- 
tation and other union men, it is his desire, 
and that of his friends, that as much pub- 


 licity be given his candidacy as possible. , 


If, therefore, your organization publishes 
an official journal, some reference to his 
candidacy in your columns in your first 


available issue will be appreciated. 


Thanking you in advance for this favor, I 
am sincerely and fraternally yours, W. J. 


BY Adams, Editor and Manager Railway Car- 


men’s Journal. 
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Hoboken, N. Y. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Enclosed you’ll find photo of Brother Jos. 
Gillespie, who is business agent of District 
No. 2 of port of New York and vicinity. If 
possible I would like you to insert same in 
next edition of Journal so that the members 
of our organization will have no doubts as to 
who represents the district in this port, and 
those desiring to secure information con- 
cerning anything pertaining to the district 


Bus'ness 


Joseph Gillespie, 
Port of New York. 


PROTO: of}: (Bro. 
Agent of District No. 2, 


can gratify their wishes by communicating 
with our representative who resides at No. 
20 Mangin St., New York, N. Y. 

Hudson Lodge 163 held regular meeting 
on Monday evening, Aug 6th, the attendance 
was as large as could be expected and those 
present were given an opportunity to hear 
full particulars concerning actions taken by 
President P. J. Morrin of International As- 
sociation of Bridge, Structural and Orna- 
mental Ironworkers Union in regards to the 
erection of three (3) boilers at New Centre 
Market, Newark, N. J. 

Three boiler makers from Lodge 163 
were prohibited from going to work by iron- 
worker’s delegate, Mr. Sweeney, and after 
both Brother Gillespie and myself done all 
in our power to secure job. International 
Vice-President J. J. Dowd took case and done 
as advised through circular letter sent to 
secretaries of all lodges, dated Feb. 10, 1922, 
in which is stated full particulars concern- 
ing conference held in office of President 
of Metal Trades Department of A. F. of L. 
Brother Jas. O’Connell between Presidents 
P. J. Morrin and J. A. Franklin, results of 
Same being that once again the boiler maker 
is the “goat” and ironworkers' through 
shrewdness of their president are doing 
job that our members should be doing and 
receiving $55 per week for, which would be 
of great assistance to those that were slated 
to go on this job. 
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The members of the various lodges in this 
port are tiring of the methods being used 
in regards to the way ironworkers are 
allowed to violate their agreement pertain- 
ing to such cases as above mentioned, they 
feel that some real honest to God action 
should be taken by our International officers 
in securing this work, which is rightfully 
ours, surely something that will bear fruit 
can be done, perhaps our delegates to A. F. 
of L. convention this year could be asked 
to do what they can to right this injustice 
that has been going on for years, we will 
look forward for some results in very near 
future. 

In concluding I wish to advise the mem- 
bers of Hudson Lodge 163 that owing to the 
fact our next regular meeting night falls on 
Monday, Sept 3d, it has been arranged that 
meeting for month of September will be 
held on Wednesday evening, Sept. 12th, so 
that those of us can enjoy one of the 
privileges the capitalists have not been suc- 
cessful in depriving us of, viz: Labor Day. 


Hoping this article is given due consider- 
ation and with best wishes to all, I remain, 
fraternally yours, D. J. McGuinness, Secre- 
tary, Hudson Lodge 163. 


CIRCULAR LETTER FROM THE ROCK 
ISLAND FEDERATION. 
Moline, Ill., July 29, 1923. 
To the Officers and Members of the Rock 


Island Federated Trades: 
Brothers: 


This circular is being sent you at this 
time to call your attention and warn you 
against the frantic efforts being made by 
the Rock Island Railroad to create panic 
in your ranks. 


The latest thing appears in the Sunday 
newspapers today, the Chicago Examiner 
carrying the following lying, vicious, poison- 
ous item which was drawn up and inserted 
by someone who should be branded as the 
dirtiest, slimiest crook who ever tried to 
muddle up a labor controversy and prevent 
a settlement being reached in an orderly 
fashion. 

“A notice to all officers and members of 
the Railroad Federated Shop Crafts urging 
them to call off their strike on the Rock 
Island Railroad in order that those who can 
do so can go back to work was sent out Sat- 
urday by. J. P. Hamilton, president of the 


organization. He believes ‘all possibility of a 
settlement is eliminated.” 


J. P. Hamilton is not President of the 
Shop Crafts on the Rock Island, nor does 
he hold any position whatsoever with the 
Shop Crafts. It is true that several men 
in Pratt, Kansas, got together and drew up 
a resolution expressing their belief that a 
settlement could not be reached, copies of 
the resolution have no doubt been sent to 
various points on the system. J. P. Ham- 
ilton is a striker at Pratt and happened to 
preside at this meeting, and he left Pratt 
several days ago to seek employment. 


The Chicago Examiner states that Ham- 
ilton sent out a notice as President and fur- 
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ther states that he has expressed his own 
opinion, 
and if justice could be secured in the courts 
heavy damages would be sued for. 


all of which is an absolute LIE 


+ 


George Ganzer, 1502 West 9th St., Daven- — 


port, Iowa, is President of the Shop Crafts 


on strike on the Rock Island, and has been ~ 


President for over three years. No officer 
or representative of the Shop Crafts has 


surged the men to call off the strike, no 


notice of any kind was sent out last Satur- 
day, no officer or representative has ex- 
pressed the belief that “all plist igh of a 
settlement is eliminated.” 


In the Davenport Democrat today this © 


resolution in a garbled form appears as an’ 


advertisement, there is no question but what 
it came into the hands of the company and 
they had it printed. There is no doubt but 
it will appear in other newspapers. 

It is noted that the Rock Island Railroad 
does not indicate that they have had it 
printed, and we have already called your 


_attention to another advertisement printed 


several days ago in more than one city 
which we know absolutely was paid for by 
the Rock Island. Every article and state- 
ment made by the organizations on strike 
carries their name, whether it be a circular 
an advertisement or a newspaper interview. 
WHY.DOES THE ROCK ISLAND CON- 
CEAL THEIR IDENTITY? 

As a matter of fact the resolution from 
Pratt, Kansas, is of no importance, only a 
handful of strikers are in Pratt, and the 
vast .majority who are out of town, were 
not consulted. Recent letters from a num- 
ber of those working out of town are far 
different from the tone of the resolution. 
No notice was given of the meeting and if 
the truth is ever known it will without 
doubt be found that someone at Pratt was 


‘lined up by an agent of the company to 


handle the matter. There is nothing behind 
it except the desire of some employe of the 
company to cover himself with glory. It is 
significant that the company secured a copy 
of the resolution without delay. Wherever 
the resolution has been received the men 
have most emphatically rejected the pro- 
posal made and have adopted resolutions 
quite the contrary. 

Following ‘is a resolution from Horton, 
Kansas, which expresses the spirit every- 
where. It was adopted after the Pratt reso- 
lution had been read. - 

Horton, Kansas, July 25, 1923. 
To the Officers and Members of the Strik- 
ing Shop Crafts, Rock Island Lines, and 

International Representatives: 

Greeting: 

At a well attended meeting of the Horton 
strikers on the above date, a motion ‘em- 
bodying the following decision was unan- 
imously adopted: 

That we go on record as being unalter- 


ably opposed to, and will vigorously resist 


any move on the part of anyone, which has 
for its purpose the calling off, uncondition- 
ally, of the strike on the Rock Island Rail- 
road. 


Pere. 


ee. hU Ll ee. 


q 
4 
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We realize that it requires great courage 
and fortitude to stand against the combined 
efforts of these powerful corporations and 
their hirelings. The Rock Island strikers 
have proven their stability. Government 
figures alone is ample proof that we are 
slowly but surely winning. 


We further realize that the only way for 
us to return with our “banner flying’ is to 


just stick until we get concessions that in- 
clude recognition of 


our organizations. 
Yours till we win, C. C. Henderson, Chair-: 
man; Robt. M. Cahill, Secretary. 


This campaign by the railroad proves con- 
clusively that they find it necessary to se- 
cure the return of the strikers by fair means 
or foul. This strike cannot be lost unless 
the men themselves return to work, that 
surely is conceded by the company when 
they are making every attempt to get you 
back under their damnable, un-American, 
rotten conditions. We know that all the 
men and their families who have stood so 
loyally throughout this supreme struggle, 
will be greatly encouraged and strengthened 
by the company’s latest move. 

The strikers on the Rock Island are in 
control of this strike insofar as terminating 


‘it is concerned, whatever they want will 


be done, and the action of the men on the 
proposal of a little group of men in Pratt 
will prove that this strike is going to be 
won or lost, but never called off while it 
is effective. The company must learn that 
the strikers are loyal to their country, their 
employer, their families and their organiza- 
tions, and whenever the company desires to 
settle the strike it can be done very read- 
ily, but the company can never stampede 
the. men into throwing away everything 
worth while, just to suit the Rock Island. 

In closing, we say to you, do not be 
alarmed, the more company propaganda that 
is spread, the more proof that your strike 
is more effective than ever. Fraternally, 
H. A. Whittemore, Sec’ty.-Treas.; Geo. Gan- 
zer, Chairman. 


a 


Washington, D. C. 
To Organized Labor, Greeting: 


In their attempt to disrupt the labor move- 
ment, our enemies resorted to every means 


within their power, not the least of which 


was the creation of an army of 6,000,000 un- 
employed workers. 

The object in bringing about this con- 
dition was a reduction of our earning power, 
so that a lower standard of earning and 
living conditions would be forced upon us. 

Through the solidarity of the workers and 

their loyalty to each other, all of the 
schemes to disrupt our movement were de- 
feated, and we are now in position to go 
ahead and regain any ground that may have 
been lost during that trying period. 

The best way to do this is to use our great 
power of purchase. 

All trade unionists must see to it that 
none of the money which comes to them 
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through their trade union is spent in aiding 
our enemies; it must be spent only to em- 
ploy union workers. 

When a purchase of any kind is to be 
made, demand the union label, the shop card 
and the working button. 


Executive Board, J. W. Hays, President; 
Jacob Fischer, First Vice-President; G. W. 
Perkins, Second Vice-President; Matthew 
Woll, Third Vice-President; Chas. L. Baine, 
Fourth Vice-President; Joseph Obergfell, 
Fifth Vice-President; John J. Manning, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label Trades 
Department, A. F. of L. 


San Francisco. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


The enclosed photo is of Daniel O’Brien, 
No. 327313, (initiated No. 104, April 15, 1919). 


Some three months ago he came to 
Martinez and went to work on tanks there. 
On May 8th all men went on strike to estab- 
lish the new scale of seven and eight dollars 
per day. 


As you know there were no strike benefits. 
The men on strike gave a dance in order to 


Photo of Daniel O’Brien, Whose Whereabouts 
Are Wanted by Lodge 6, San Francisco, Calif. 


raise some money and O’Brien was made 
chairman of the Dance Committee. After 
the dance was over everyone was happy 
because of the success of this affair. 


When the committee met to go over the 
receipts, O’Brien, who had the money, left 
town and took almost $300. Many of the 
strikers did not have the price of one meal. 


I hope every secretary and every member 
of our Brotherhood will take this photo and 
should you locate this man O’Brien, notify 
Lodge No. 6 by wire. 

The Internal Revenue Department is now 
after him on account of war tax, so one of 
these days he will occupy his proper place. 
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It may be possible that he will change 
his name, but he cannot change his face. 

There is no man as low as the man who 
professes to be a union man and then steals 
the money belonging to men on strike. 

Our men are out 12 weeks and only one 
man has deserted our ranks. 

We again ask every member to be on 
watch for O’Brien. Fraternally, M. J. Mc- 
Guire, President District No. 51. 


East Moline, II. 
Brothers and Readers: 

Being one of a party of old-time railroad 
Shopmen, the party invited themselves to 
travel, and while traveling from New York 
to Chicago in the mile after mile fashion, 
we came to a day that factories, foundries, 
stores, city, state, federal and county de- 
partments were shut down a day of solemn, 
silent tribute to the memory of President 
Harding. As this is written traveling the 
faithful believe that his soul is resting in 
his Father’s house far away. But only fath- 
ers and mothers that have suffered know of 
the sorfow of the old men, left alone after 
fifty years of working in railroad shops, all 
because the powerful man’s contempt for 
the old man of 50 years of age, and as we 
pass through the great cities, mills, fac- 
tories, furnaces and endless corn fields, I 
wonder that any human mind can hope to 
understand why a difference between a man 
that rules an entire industry, or his railroad 
trains that drains the resources of many 
states, than the old-timer looking out of a 
freight car, is there any evidence to war- 
rant abandonment of that policy of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to destroy the union policy 
at excessive cost of the Wall Street money- 
lenders who control? 


Whence will come the next man to lead the 
experiment of democratic government? Will 
the sweeping change in politics be recog- 
nized by those unfaithful traitors who pass 
the buck to their unions, in favor of the cor- 
porations, and their commanding influences? 


It will be well for the old fathers to make 
up their minds that a victory will deal the 
divine rights and needs and will arbitrate 
their quarrel with the right men on the 
ground that the Almighty made millions of 
years to come and go. And before the 
weather gets very cold the railroad company 
will need the services of every striker is the 
answer. There can be no apology made that 
will repay for the sacrifices made by the 
old veteran Shopmen. We made trips to a 
great many places, and we viewed some of 
the Atterbury “normalcy.” If we are to 
judge correctly conditions along the Penn- 
sylvania System, at Oil City, Pa., an engine 
with six coaches just pulled into the station 
and it sure looked rough, and some more 
normalcy is told about the engineer who 
started from the statlion—I mean started 
three times. He got as far as the National 
Transit Machine Works, only seven miles, 
and she stopped. It sure had the engineer 
guessing how to get back to the starting 
point, and to add to his experience, the pilot 


dropped off and the scaley engineer was 
puzzled. So one of our party told the engi- 
neer that he ought to be caring for a con- 
crete mixer and not a locomotive. 


We arrived at Bradford, Pa., and went to 
the contract shops and found boiler makers 


- working at the trade for $2.25 a day. The 


same conditions are at Titus, Pa.—54 cents 
per hour for eight hours per day. Is there 
any wonder that so many war babies from 
the East are of such value to the railroads 
on strike, the power of the dollar for cheap 
labor under the rule of plutocracy? I also 
wish to say that our members employed at 
the New York Central shops at Collingwood 


are true-blue and willing to do everything — 


within their power for the old veterans. 


We finally arrived in God’s country, and 
proud to say that the boys are just as firm 
as the day they went out, and are sure of 
victory on the Rock Island System, Every- 
one of the true-blue Brothers seem to be 
in hope of a good settlement and in the 
proper form. It is expected to hear very 
soon that the hard boiled managers will of- 
fer terms to settle with old employes, and 
the committees are willing to give consid- 
eration in a way of progress. 

I want to call attention that this great 
railroad strike has made it easy to distin- 
guish the difference between the genuine 
and the counterfeit union men. The good 
fellow that received his back pay at high 
rate during the war—the kind of good fel- 
lows that have now deserted in the hour of 
need, to become violators of their obliga- 
tion and responsible for prolonging the 
strike. Prison is too good for them, and 
later I will let you review a bit of some of 
their history who should be in the peniten- 
tiary for life. So let us all remember the 
lockout and question of men. Take up’ the 
matter of building up a stronger organiza- 
tion in some form that no Atterbury or at- 
torney general will attempt to destroy. It 
is a duty to weld together and forget the 
propaganda stuff that is being broadcast by 
the Manufacturers’ Association, and remem- 
ber the 1924 election and help fight down 
the vicious attack to wreck the Shopmen’s 
organization. 

Stamp this in your HAT in 1924 election. 
With best wishes to all, Robert Duff. 


West Tulsa, Okla. 
WE HAVE THEM ON THE LIST. 

There are men in every lodge, and it really 
is a pity, 

We have them in the country as well as in 
the city. 

They seldom come to meeting, and they hate 
to pay their dues, 

And every call of charity they grumble and 
refuse. 

Yet we have them on the list, but they 

never would be: missed. 


They cannot give the password; it is on 
their lip. | 
They can’t give sign or signal; they do not 


know the grip. 


J 
d 
“4 
‘ 


is | * THE BOILERMAKERS’ 


coming to Canada. 


— 
a 


In fact, in the lodge room they so seldom 


can be found 
That we scarce know they are brothers till 
we plant them in the ground. 
.And so get them off the list and they 
never more are missed. 


They come here once a year at the officers’ 
election, 

And have a deal to say that we make a good 
selection; 

And give us good advice these noble-hearted 
gentry, 

And they choose the officers from president 
down to sentinel. 

Yes, we have them on the list, but they 

never would be missed. 


They find fault with the order and growl at 
an assessment, 

And seem to think they have made a mighty 
poor investment. 

And when they hear the death list, 
most sets them crying, 

Till we feel like giving if they would do the 
dying. 

And so we get them off the list for they 

are never missed. 


it al- 


Now, brother, take advice and try to go to 


meeting, 

And we will give you all a true and hearty 
greeting. 

And when you hear of brothers who are sick 
and in distress, 

May your hearts be full of sympathy to aid 
and cheer and bless. 

Then surely you would be missed, 

lost you from our list. 


if we 


_And when death’s mighty angel at last shall 


smite you down, 
And you lay down the earthly cross and 
take the heavenly crown. 


' We all will stand a mighty band of broth- 


ers true and kind, 
To guard, protect, assist, defend the loved 
ones left behind; 
For you surely will be missed; yes, you 
sure will be missed.’ 


—C. F. Lannon. 


Toronto, Ont. Can. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Please insert in your next issue of Jour- 
nal the death of Thomas Good, 46 Hook Ave. 
Brother Good met with a painful accident 
on the streets of Toronto, having collided 
with a truck on Monday, July 16th, dying a 
few minutes later. This brother was a good 
trade union member, being a member of the 
Old Country Boilermakers’ Union before 
Also a member of Local 
637 since it organized with the International 
Brotherhood on Jan. 10, 1919. He was a 
good union member in good standing since 
it was organized. The members of 637 
send forth their deepest sympathy to the 
widow of our beloved brother. May he rest 
in peace. Jas. Lennox, C. S. & F. S. 
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So. Chicago, II. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Just a few lines to let you know that the 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, are doing a 
job here in Hast Chicago, Ind., and it is a 
piece work job. It is understood that there . 
be no piece, or bit work in this jurisdiction. 
All card men are off of this job. So the 
lodge would like to have you publish this 
job in the Journal, and put the Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works at East Chicago, Ind., 
on the strike now in effect list. Edward 
Weber, S. L. 751. 

Austin, Minn. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It is with regret that we, the members of 
Lodge 650, inform you of the death of Mrs. 
James Hrackovina, the wife of Bro. James 
Hrackovina, which took place July 31st after 
two years’ illness. She was a dear friend 
to everybody, always tried to please and 
make happiness and comfort for all, whether 
in trouble or pleasure. I am sure that you 
will join us with sympathy to Brother James 
Hrackovina and son in their bereavement. 
Yours fraternally, M. J. Mayer. 


Springfield, Ill. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

In the next issue of Journal please an- 
nounce the death of Brother Louis L. Mutter. 
He was initiated in Lodge 81, June, 1902, 
and was Financial-Secretary of Lodge 81 
for seven years, was very active in the 
growth of the lodge, a tireless worker and 
gave most of his time in the interest of 
union labor. So we of Lodge 81, through 
the columns of the Journal, extend our heart- 
felt sympathy to his dear wife and two 
daughters. He died Tuesday, July 24th, of 
complications at the age of 61 years. Nick 
Ott, S. 

Fremont, Neb. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


As I see no report in any of the late 
Journals regarding the death of Brother F. 
S. Kendall, of Lodge 706, Coffeyville, Kas., 
who was accidentally killed here by a 
freight train, I am writing these few lines 
so his friends in other sections may know 
of the sad accident, which occurred June 
5th. Although a stranger here, he was 
properly placed away by friends, thanks to 
his boiler maker’s card. Yours fraternally, 
H. L. Sawyer, 8. L. 749. , 


A mud-spattered dough-boy slouched into 
the “Y’” hut where an entertainment was in 
progress and slumped into a front seat. 


Firm, kindly, and efficient, a Y. M. C. A. 
man approached him, saying: “Sorry, 
buddy, but the entire front section is re- 
served for officers.” 

Wearily the youth rose. 

“All right,’ he drawled, “but the one I 
just got back from wasn’t.”—The American 
Legion Weekly. ; 
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International Correspondence 


Newcastle, Australia. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Yours of the 2nd May duly to hand, also 
Journal for May, for which I thank you. 


Iam sorry to learn that there has been no 
material change in the position of the Rail- 
way Shopmen’s strike, and I trust that a way 
will shortly be found for overcoming the 
deadlock which at present exists with 
several of your railroad companies. 


I am pleased to learn that some of the 
trade in the United States are showing signs 
of improvement so far as employment is con- 
cerned. Our local steel mills seem to be 
well supplied with orders and are gradually 
increasing their labor forces. As you Say, 
the increase in the volume of business in 
your country may have a good effect upon 
the steel industry in Australia. 


Our Federal Government resumed busi- 
ness a few days ago and have foreshadowed 
legislation likely to effect the jurisdiction of 
our commonwealth and State Arbitration 
Courts, respectively. Those states of our 
commonwealth which are governed by anti- 
labor governments are endeavoring to 
secure an amendment of the Constitution to 
prevent the Federal Arbitration Courts from 
exercising jurisdiction over state owned in- 
dustries, such a railways, dockyards, etc. 
This is the sequel to a decision of the High 
Court of Australia some two years ago to 
the effect that the court had jurisdiction 
over state instrumentalities. A previous de- 
cision of the same court had decided some 
16 years before that the arbitration court 
had no jurisdiction over the state owned in- 
dustries. Several of the State Railway Com- 
missioners lodged an appeal with the Privy 
Council in England to try and upset the 
latest decision of the High Court but the 
appeal was quashed. As a very large per- 
centage of members of the craft unions are 
employed in the state railways, etc., any 
attempt to limit the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Court will seriously interfere with the 
functioning of federal organizations of em- 
ployes. Unfortunately, the Labor Party is in 
a minority in our Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives so we will have to rely, to a 


large extent, upon the retarding influence | 


of the labor representatives in the senate. 


Wo further progress has been made here 
in respect of the proposed amalgamation of 
Metal Trade Unions.. 

I note that you are having considerable 
trouble with company unions. We had a 
similar experience here following the big 
strike in 1917. These unions were fostered 
by the government and although several of 
them are still in existence they had very 
little effect so far as the craft organizations 
were concerned. When matters resume 
their normal conditions in- your country I 
have no doubt that many of these bogus 
unions will cease to exist. 

I note an editorial in. your May Journal 


commenting upon the activities of private 


employment agencies in California. In this 
state (New South Wales) employment 


agencies are regulated by the Industrial 4 


Arbitration Act, and very few of them are 
in existence. A schedule of charges are laid 
down by the act, and heavy penalties are 
exacted where any breaches are committed. 
The Department of Labor and Industry has 
free labor bureaus in all the large industrial 
centers, where registration of unemployed 
workers is carried out free of cost. 


With best wishes to yourself and mem- 
bers. Yours fraternally, J. O’Toole, General 
Secretary. 


Newcastle, Australia, July 13, 1923. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Your letter dated May 25 reached me in 
due time, but owing to pressure of other 
matters I missed the return mail to you, 
hence the delay. 


I am pleased to learn that industrial con- 
ditions continue to improve in the United 
States, and trust that by the time this letter 
reaches you that the railroad strike will 
have been ended and that your members 
have all been re-employed. 


It is gratifying to learn that wages are 
advancing in a number of industries, par- 
ticularly in the iron and steel industries 
in?) U. SivA. 

The cost of living in Australia, according 
to figures supplied by the Commonwealth 
Statistician issued for the month of June, 
1923, shows an aggregate increase of 68.1 
per cent in respect of food and groceries 
only, from the period July, 1914, to June, 
1923. In this state (New South Wales) the 
increase for the 12 months ending June 30, 
is 11.4 per cent, and the average increase 
in the cost of living for the 30 principal 
towns in the Commonwealth shows an in- 
crease as compared with the month of 
June, 1922, of 10.8 per cent. 


The coal trouble in this state is about to 
be settled. after an enforced idleness of 
some five or six months of our principal 
coal fields. Conferences were recently held 
between representatives of the owners and 
the coal miners, and a tentative agreement 
was arrived at as a basis of settlement of 
this dispute. Aggregate meetings of the em- 
ployes are to be held in the various dis- 
tricts on July 24 to discuss the terms of 
the agreement. It is generally believed that 
the agreement will be ratified and that work 
will be resumed at an early date. Owing 
to this coal trouble, a number of our mem- 
bers have been discharged from their: vari- 
ous workshops, owing to the fact that no or- 
ders were being received from the collieries, 
etc. This stoppage caused a shortage of 
coal supplies in the other states with a con- 
sequent reduction of sgmicee sie cis to. factony, 
operatives. rf works 

I have received the June. issue - of. your 


4 
hoe 
BS 
y 


‘terly Report. 
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Journal and in the course of a few days will 
be mailing you a copy of our No. 34 Quar- 
You will note that we have 
secured: a few increases in our various 
awards, largely as a result of the increase 
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in the cost of living. 

With best wishes to yourself and com- 
rades, and trusting that trade conditions are 
better with you, I am, Yours fraternally, J. 
O’Toole. General Secretary. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of members’ 


and relatives of members have been re- 
ceived with suitable resolutions of sym- 
pathy: 


) Members. 
Brother Sam T. Boone, member of Lodge 


; 419, Somerset, Ky., died July 4th. 


Brother F. S. Kendall, member of Lodge 
706, Coffeyville, Kans., accidental death by 
train at Fremont, Neb., June 5, 1923. 


Brother Thomas Fleming, member of 


- Lodge 8, Columbus, O., died July 15th. 


Brother Edgar L. Wilson, member of 
Lodge 8, Columbus, O., died July 22nd. 


Brother Dennis Purcell, member of Lodge 
39, Oakland, Calif., died July 4th. 

Brother Louis L. Mutter, member of 
Lodge 81, Springfield, Ill., died July 24, 1923. 

Brother William Brown, member of Lodge 
176, died recently. 

Brother Thomas Goode, member of Lodge 
637, Toronto, Can., killed by truck July 16th. 


Relatives of Members. 


Alta May Miles, sister of Brother H. J. 
Strickland, member of Lodge 81, Springfield, 
Ill., died July 24th. 

Mrs. James Hrackovina, wife of Brother 
James Hrackovina, of Lodge 650, Austin, 
Minn., died July 31st. 


Technical Article 


LOCOMOTIVE ASH PANS AND TENDER SLOPE SHEET LAYOUTS. 
By O. W. Kothe. 


Locomotive ash pans are a comparatively 


simple fitting to make, since it is largely 


_ just straight work. 


still. 


These ash pans are 
made in numerous designs, some hoppers 
drop straight as ours in Fig. 37, others in- 
cline to the back so as to scatter the ashes 
along the track when running or standing 
Some are designed for four to six hop- 


_ pers, while here we have only two; the center 
» raise or division is to pass over the axle of the 


drive wheel. 
signed as becomes the shape of the mud 
ring and also the drive wheel axles and 
such other lever and rod equipment passing 


under the fire box or grate. 


Slide doors are placed over the hopper 
bases and operated with levers, so the fires 
can be regulated and also that burning coals 


will not fall out along the road of travel 
and possibly burn ties and bridges. 


On examination of the side and end 
elevations we see the sides are slanting 


towards the hopper bases, while the ends 


are made angular for doors to close of their 
Own accord, and to be used for loosening 


' ashes in the hoppers, should they become 


clogged, also as draft doors. 


Where the 
slope of the side is very little the pattern 


can be punched direct from the side eleva- 
_ tion, since the difference in length may only 
be a or &% inch. But where a curvature 
_is met with or a pronounced slope as great 


7 


r 
»: 


q 


or greater than we show, then the sides 
must be developed. 


So the hoppers must be de-. 


We first draw the outline of side eleva- 
tion as A-B-C-D-A to whatever design, 
height or length measurements may specify. 
Next we draw the end elevation to one end 
of it as to the left in this case, working 
from the center line to give each side equal 
slope. Then number each point and bend in 
side elevation and where the axle curve 
comes, divide that in equal spaces. This 
gives points from 1 to 18 as shown. Now 
observe that while the side elevation gives 
the shape of the sides, they are slightly 
foreshortened in depth owing to the slant 
of end elevation. 

So to determine the correct width of this. 
side, we project all points of bends and 
curved points into end line as at 1/18’-2'10’- 
9'-8’-17'-4'-5’. This line then represents the 
girth line for pattern. We pick each of 
these spaces separately as 1’-18’-2’-10’, etc., 
to 5’ and transfer them on a vertical line 
below side elevation as 1”-5”. Observe this 
becomes a set line and from each of these 
new points as 1”-18”-2”-10”-9”-8”", etc., to 5” 
draw horizontal lines to project past those 
similar points in elevation. Then from 
points in side elevation drop lines into lines 
of pattern until they cut lines of similar 
number. Join these points with lines and 
you have the outline of side pattern. 

To set out the end pattern pick the girth 
spaces at 1-2-3-4-5 from side elevation and 
set as 1-5 below end elevation. Then draw 
horizontal stretchout lines and then from 
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each point in end elevation as 1/-2'-3'-4’-5' 


and drop lines to cross similar lines in pat- 
This then enables you to draw the 


miter lines at corners, and represents the 


flat end pattern. 


In this case the door 2-3 


_ is included in this pattern, but this can be 
- separated, or cut apart on the lines 2 and 3 
of pattern. But it would be better to allow a 
_ longer edge at 3 to give the door a rest on 
_ the ends as the side elevation shows. 


The other end would be laid out the 


same way using points D-18-17-16-15 as girth 


Sy 


‘ and set as 1-5 in end pattern. 


The division 
sheet of hoppers as 6-7-8-10-12-13-14 would 


- also be laid out as the end pattern, only 


picking these spaces as girth, and develop- 


- ing them from similar points in end eleva- 


a tion. 
_plate gives length and hence we pick that 
’ girth, and develop it from the end elevation 
_ because that gives us widths between each 


Observe our side elevation division 


separate point. In this way we maintain 


’ point 10 to the width as it becomes itself 
through the hopper while the bases will 
_ work themselves out of their sizes. 


The only additional work on these patterns 
is to lay off the rivet lines and space the 


rivet holes as specifications may direct. The 
angles would have to be flared slightly into 
an open bevel owing to the slope of the 


sides in order to make a perfectly square 


corner. Angle iron treatment, laying off, 


bevels, etc., will be taken up in our next 


article so a full understanding is developed 
pertaining to this work. Even so, as clear 
as we have sought to make these articles it 


is probable many mechanics of average abil- 


tured up to a point of comprehension. 
* clearness of thought is only developed by 


ity have found many things vague and hazy, 
but that is because their minds are not cul- 


cultivating the mind to be imaginative and 
have perspective of the trade at large. 


Some ash pan sides are shaped as de- 


‘ tails M or N, this brings the hoppers closer 


_ to the top and making them shorter. 


The 
development would be similar by projecting 


_ lines back and forth from side to end and 


the old one for a pattern. 


then into pattern. Sometimes a seam is 
made in the lower angular bend to save con- 
siderable projection work. But these are all 


details that must be surmounted by the 


workman—details may vary on nearly every 


job; but the principle of development re- 


mains the same. 


Tender Slope Sheet. 


Tender slope sheets are rather a scarce 
article for boilermakers to develop, since 
those that become wasted away and leak 
through the action of coal and rust—they are 
repaired or a new plate is fitted in using 
Still a person 
never knows when one meets with them. 
To know their development means more 


_ than not knowing. and if a person does not 
_ know how to lay them out, he never bee get 


_the chance to try. 


- This: 


' Locomotive tenders are made in several . 
' designs, the slope sheets are made in about, 
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three designs. First there is the straight 
sides of tank with a straight sheet built in 
‘between the tank compartments. This is 
just straight work and requires no develop- 
ment. Next most numerous is the construc- 
tion shown in Fig. 38, where the sheet forms 
a miter connection between the slope sheet 
and sides a-b-c- in line x-y. The distance 
x-y is what requires developing, since the 
plate -b- slopes inward on about a 45 degree 
bevel, while the slope sheet slopes at some- 
thing less than 30 degrees. Still a third 
method is where coved corners are rolled 
on the sheet as it rivets to the sides of tank. 
This is shown by our lower left hand corner 
detail section. Sheets of this kind are not 
used very much any more and so the layout 
is more interesting because of its geometrical 
construction than the use a person would 
put. it to. 

In treating the miters of this latter design 
the cove is cut either horizontal or vertical. 
If it miters to the bottom, then line C-D is 
the proper miter line. If the top finishes on 
a horizontal plane then line A-B is suitable, 
which is the same as C-D. But if the cove 
finishes in a vertical plate, then the dotted 
line K’ forms the butt line. The slope line 
1’-1” can be made anything desired, but its 
bevel must be taken from the tender direct. 
Then at right angles to it we square out 
a set line and describe a corner of the cove 
as 1-5 using 5 in this case as center. This 
cove line represents the neutral axis line of 
plate. Divide this cove in equal divisions 
and then project lines through these points 
1-2-8-4-5-6 parallel with 1'-1” or slope line, 
until they intersect lines C-D; A-B and 1’-K’ 
if need be. These lines show how much of 
the plate must be cut off to cause the cove 
to fit on a straight line. 


To set out the pattern, pick the girth from 
section as 1-2-3-4-5-6 and set it off on the set 
line drawn at right angles to 1’-1”.. Through 
each of these new points draw lines parallel 
to 1’-1” to extend past the points in A-B or 
C-D or EB’. Now the workman can project 
lines from each point in C-D; or A-B or pick 
them from the set line with dividers and 
transfer them onto similar lines in pattern, 
working in each case from the set line. But 
in this case we project’ the lines since we 
can show better how the points hang to- 
gether. This gives us peints 1’-2'-3’-4’-5’-6’ 
in pattern to represent miter cut line A-B. 

If a lower miter is desired, it can be 
marked direct from the pattern, since both 
would be the same. But here we project 
this also and establish points 1”-2”-3”, etc., 
to 6” in pattern. Lines sketched through 
these points will give the shear line for cut- 
ting the sheet. Observe the bottom sheet 
has a straight cut as 1” it continuing 
straight to the beginning of the cove at the 
next corner. But the sides slope into a 
miter having an angle of 5-6-6’ in pattern. 
If the sheet is cut at the sides to this angle 
as far as it laps over on the side a correct 
cut will be made. 

Now should the top of slope sheet finish 
in a vertical] plane as rivet to another sheet; 
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then project lines from all points in line 
1’-E’ into pattern. This gives miter cut 
1’-E” and will be the correct cut for this 
top line. When this cove is rolled to this 
radius and angles are formed correctly— 
then all edges will fit snugly and accu- 
rately. 


Now where a tender slope sheet as in Fig. 
38 is met with, and they are quite popular, 
as well as the plain straight ones, in reality 
a plain view would be developed. This 
would make the development clearer to see 
through but it is unnecessary work. A 
simple plactical method is to draw the slope 
line R-S to the bevel specified. Then on a 
line with it draw the detail of side sheets 
as a-b-c in Fig. 38, and shown as T-U. What- 
ever the angle of these lines may be they 
are set down in their true measurement as 
to length and bevel. 


From each bend in T-U project lines to 
R-S in points shown. Now observe to de- 
velop the pattern for slope sheet, we pick 
the girth from R-S and develop it from de- 
tail T-U. This is done by setting the girth 
as R’-S’ in pattern. Then drop lines from 
T and U as R”-S” and that is our pattern 
for slope sheet in the miter cut. 


Then to set out the pattern for the side 
sheet, or at least the line where the slope 
will fit—pick the girth T-U and set below 
R-S as T’-U’. Draw stretchout lines from 
these points and then drop lines from points 
in R-S to intersect lines in pattern. Through 
these intersections draw lines and we have 
the miter cut line T”-U” for pattern. This 
is all there is to such a development. 


These tenders are, of course, well rein- 
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forced with angle iron bars and bracket 
plates also the plates. Every workman doing 


repair work on them should study their de- 


sign carefully. The beginning of wisdom 
comes when you can draw the details pre- 
cisely as a finished tender must be. So it 
is an excellent plan to make sketches of all 


parts of a tender, also of all other work 


met with, and then at home detail them out 
accurately to a certain scale. 

But unfortunately, very few men will take 
on such extra duties unless they see where 
they are paid for it immediately. Then too, 
it is not all men who have the initiative to 
do things of their own accord. Now study- 
ing and drawing is something that we all 
must do on our own hook. So many men are 
unable to do anything for themselves unless 
they have a boss to direct them to do this 


-or that. The moment the order is given the 


mind sets the muscles to work and the 
necessary power is developed to achieve 
what they were told to do. Men who can- 
not start things of themselves especially 
their higher education in designing, detail- 
ing and laying out, calculation, etc..—they 
had better engage the services of some 


-competent man or institution to coach them, 


give them prescribed duties just like the 
boss does in the shop. It then depends on 
the honor system of the man to do that 
thing. Here each person must study out 
for himself where he is weakest—then to 
undertake some scheme, or engage someone 
to help strengthen those ailments. It all 
works out for the benefit of the trade as a 
whole. 
workmen are—just so is the standard of the 
trade as the public sees them. 


Co-Operation 


SENATOR BROOKHART LAUDS CO-OPERATION. | 
up the fight. They were content with merely 


“The co-operative system is the only con- 
structive idea that has survived the war,” 
said United States Senator Smith W. Brook- 
hart of Iowa, upon his return from Europe 
a few days ago, where he has attended co- 
operative congresses as a delegate of the 
Co-operative League of America. At a meet- 
ing at the Co-operative League House in 
New York, to welcome home, Senator Brook- 
hart gave unstinted praise to the success of 
the co-operative movement in the many 
countries he had visited. 


“Tt found thirty per cent of the factories, 
the stores and the industries of Russia in 
the hands of the co-operatives,’ said Mr. 
Brookhart. “The volume of business of the 
co-operatives is six times greater, in gold, 
than before the war. In Russia, co-oper- 
ation has triumphed over war, over depot- 
ism, over communism and over death. 

“In Poland, I found what I did not find in 
than before the war. In Russia, co-oper- 
atives had put the capitalists out of busi- 
ness. The capitalists were completely con- 
quered by the co-operatives, and had given 


hiring out their capital to the co-operatives, 
for the nominal interest rate paid by the 
people. 

“Czecho-Slovakia is now practically a co- 
operative republic. 


operative banks did not fail. I found the 


packing industry of Denmark, controlled by 


the farmers and consumers through the co- 


——— sn ”))No-NwvwvcTuvOVT—"——_"—.."-J{_">"220—" 


In Denmark there have © 
been some serious bank failures, but the co- | 


So the average or the masses of 


operatives, far more efficient than the pack-— 


ing trust of the United States.” 


Senator Brookhart attended the Congress 
of the British Co-operative Movement at 


Glasgow, as a delegate of the Co-operative — 


League of America. This congress gathered 
1,800 delegates together. Senator Brook- 
hart was impressed by the business acumen 
and intelligence displayed by the delegates. 


He reported that the congress decided to 


start an international co-operative exchange, 
and to go seriously into politics to protect — 


the interests of the co-operative movement. — 


“The co-operatives of Great Britain can 


supply practically every want the moderny 


a 


civilized man can require,” 


greatest small car. 


said Senator 
Brookhart. “They are even getting out a 
small passenger car now for the same price 
as the Ford, and with its refined British 
workmanship they say it will be the world’s 
I believe it will. 

“In Germany I found the co-operatives had 


a larger membership than even the 4,500,000 


members of Great Britain. The German 


"movement was efficient and was making 


AMERICAN COLLEGES TEACH CO-OPERATION. 


Sixty-eight of the 77 colleges and univer- 


sities in the United States, which replied to 
- questionaire recently sent out by the U. S. 
- Bureau of Agricultural Economics, believe 
_ that co-operation and the co-operative move- 
ment are so important that they are offer- 


_ ing instruction in it to their students. 


Spe- 


cial courses are being given in 19 out of the 


77, while 59 institutions reported that more 


- or less time was devoted to co-operation in 
- other courses, mainly General Economics. 


Mp Resg 


ete ee 


Agricultural Economics, Marketing, or Farm 
Management. Only nine reported that they 


- gave no instruction in co-operation. 


Replies to the questionnaires were received 


from 27 agricultural colleges, 56 state uni- 
_ versities, and 14 endowed universities and 
_ colleges. 


Of the 19 institutions teaching co- 


_ operation, 11 were agricultural colleges and 


8 were state universities. 
endowed schools offered a special course in 


FINNISH INSURANCE CO-OPERATIVES GROW. 


None of the 14 


Fire insurance, say the Finns in the little 


- Republic of Finland, should be a co-operative 


business. 


Why should private individuals 


make profit out of the risk of other un- 


jc 


fortunates? Anyway, the individual’s risk is 


- the community’s risk. So let’s organize a 


eye 


co-operative which will give the community 


_ the benefit of profits made on joint risks. 


Ei 


The Finnish Co-operative Fire Insurance 
Company has become the strongest insur- 


ance company in that progressive Baltic 
country. From a total business of $7,350,000 


in 1921 the co-operative has increased its 
business to $8,151,000 in 1922. Nine-tenths 


of this amount is insurance carried by co- 


“BE A CO-OPERATOR AND 


British co-operators believe in owning 


their own homes, so they have built up a 
_ great Co-operative Permanent Building So- 
ciety to make it possible for the average 


man. 
With assets of over $5,000,000, the Co- 


operative Permanent Building Society forms 
not only a safe institution in which workers 


can invest their pennies, but it is a powerful 


_ agency in making possible the ownership of 


workers’ homes. ‘he co-operative lends its 


money to fellow-co-operators at cost and 
_ pays interest at the rate of five per cent 


_ from the time the first cent on the $50 


_ shares is deposited with it. 


Its $5,000,000 


assets are invested primarily in small mort- 


_ gages spread over 47 counties of England 
and Wales. The average sum due on each 


| sa 
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progress, gaining in membership all the 
time, despite the fact that it has been hard 
hit by the depreciation of the mark. 

“I am convinced that co-operation can 
settle the unrest of the world, I am con- 
vinced that co-operation is the solution,” 
said Senator Brookhart, who is regarded as 
perhaps the most vigorous and far-seeing 
member of the powerful farm bloc. ’ 


co-operation, although 10 reported that the 
subject was taught in other courses. Hight 
of the schools offer courses entitled, “Co- 
operation in Agriculture,’ two offer ‘“Co- 
operative Marketing,” two give courses en- 
titled “Principles of Co-operation,” and three 
give courses in accounting for co-operatives. 
A total of 724 students in 16 colleges are 
taking courses devoted exclusively to co- 
operation. : 

This encouraging assistance given by the 
higher institutions of learning in the coun- 
try to the co-operative movement is only a 
scratch on the surface. Co-operation is be- 
coming an increasingly important subject, 
not alone to farmers, but to every potential 
citizen who wants to understand the most 
dynamic movement of the day. Soon the 
colleges and universities will not afford to 
glide over it entirely or give it only casual 
attention. 


operative societies on their property and the 
rest is carried by individual members of 
the co-operatives. There are over 450. par- 
ticipants in the insurance company. Net 
profits, amounting to over $11,160 were 
turned over to the reserve fund, which now 
totals $300,000. 


In addition to the fire insurance company, 
there is a life and sickness insurance Co- 
operative, called the Co-operative Pensions 
Institute, which is the central organization 
for 172 local societies. Over 950 persons 
are covered in these life insurance co-oper- 
atives. Receipts for 1922 amounted to over 
$44,490. 


OWN YOUR OWN HOME.” 


property is less than $1,000. Reserve funds 
of over $200,000 have been built up. 

No industry or business in existence offers 
such a great opportunity for the exploitation 
of consumers as building. A thousand people 
are concerned with the building of every 
house, as each stage is reached great tolls 
are exacted by profiteering constructors. 
Banks, mortgage companies, and insurance 
companies make still more difficult the pur- 
chase .of constructed homes. Through the 
agency of the co-operative building guilds 
construction costs are being kept down to a 
minimum. Through the Co-operative Perm- 
anent Building Society co-operators are 
making their joint resources available at a 
low rate as capital for the building of houses, 
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CO-OPERATIVE BANKING TO PENETRATE BOSTON. 


Boston is to have a labor bank within a 


year. Thats the good news sent to the All 
American Co-operative Commission by the 
Order of Railway Telegraphers who mean to 
carry co-operative banking into that strong- 
hold of respectability and conservatism. 
Leonard J. Ross, the grand secretary of the 
order and vice-president and cashier of the 
Telegraphers’ National Bank of St. Louis, 
which opened for business a few months ago 
and has now mobilized more than two mil- 
lion dollars of the workers’ money has been 


stirring things up in Boston. 


He reports ij 


that the locals of the order in the Massachu- 


setts city and the surrounding states are at 
work now on the organization plans. — 


Power and prosperity go hand in naadll k 
with the workers’ control of their credit | 


and financial institutions. Boston workers 
know that. That’s why they are lining up 


solidly behind the railroad telegraphers in ~ 
the pians for a sound co-operative labor bank _ 


in their city. 


Health News 


KEEPING WELL IN SUMMER. 


“The usual prescription for a vacation is 


‘What one should do to keep well in the 
summer,” says Surgeon General H. 8. Cum- 
ming, of the U. S. Public Health Service, 
“depends on what one has been doing dur- 
ing the winter.” As winter occupations are 
infinitely varied it may seem at first blush 


that this dictum calls for equally varied - 


summer programs. However, most occupa- 
tions fall into certain groups which call for 
corresponding vacations. 

“For instance, most men and an increas- 
ing number of women work hard all winter 
and take a vacation when summer comes. 
On the other hand, large groups of men and 
women (farmers, for instance) work hard 
all summer and take a vacation, if they ever 
get one, in the winter, when farm work is 
slack. Most women work hard in their own 
homes, and they too have earned a vaca- 
tion, though their right to it is not always 
acknowledged. Some men and women ap- 
pear not to work at all and would probably 
be very angry if any one accused them of 
working. These also need a vacation, but 
very few of them get a real one. 

“A vacation should mean very different 
things to these different classes. A clerk, 
for instance, should do something that would 
make him use his muscles (though not to 
excess) and an iron mill worker something 
that would enable him to rest his. A girl 
who has been typewriting or packing cig- 
arettes or cooking in somebody else’s home 
should use her vacation in outdoor sports 
such as playing tennis or something like 
that. A tired wife and mother should rest 
by getting away from husband and children, 
soothing her nerves by chatting with other 
women, and having a few moments of gen- 
uine privacy. <A “society” girl who really 
works about as hard as anybody in the 
service of the Goddess of Pleasure and is 
probably (temporarily, at least) sick of teas 
and men and other girls, would do well to 
attend a Summer Normal School, where she 
would at least get a brand-new outlook on 
life—unless she has courage enough to get 
a job in a factory, where, if she was not too 
haughty some ‘factory girl’ might take pity 
on her and teach her the ropes. 


exercise in the open air. 


a 


| 


Such advice as- — 


sumes that exercise in the open is the one © 
important thing, that most workers do not © 


get. 


This is, of course, true in regard to a 


many persons, but it is not true in regard 4 
to many others—farmers, street cleaners, © 


and chauffeurs, for instance. 
has been spending his or her winter eve- 
nings in stuffy rooms studying, playing 
cards, dancing, or just nodding, should by 


Anybody who | 


all means, get out into the open air in the © 


summer. A truck driver, on the other hand, 

might well spend his vacation indoors. 
‘“Hxercise, particularly, in the open air, 

is valuable, and, 


indeed, essential to con- — 


tinued good health. Exercise, however, looks © 


chiefly to physical and ignores mental 


health; 


and mental health is now consid- 


ered to be about as important as physical @ 


health. 


“Millions of persons, women in pauHenlan 


perhaps, need a ‘change,’ 


‘rest.’ 


rather than a © 


“As a matter of fact, nearly everyone feels _ 
this and unconsciously strives to act upon — 


it. The ‘tired business man’ of whom pa- 
pers say so much is not so foolish as some 
persons think when he goes to the theater 


to listen to a farrago of nonsense; for this % 
is the very antithesis of his daily work. — 


Unfortunately going to the theater is like — 


his business, indoors. 


“Clerks or working men or girls who at- — 


tend baseball games show better judgment, 
for they get mental stimulus; and, 


with enough enthusiasm they get a good deal 
of physical exercise in the open air. 
other hand the farmer who works 15 hours 
a day from early spring to late fall might 


do worse than spend. two winter weeks in - 


the city, fighting off the wily ‘confidence’ 
men and attending the movies. And more 
or less similarly for his wife. They would 
both get enough mental stimulus to sustain ~ 
them through the laborious days of next 
summer. 


“The point is to get new ideas for the 
All persons, after being 


brain to mull over. 


if they 
applaud the players or denounce the umpire — 


On the | 


‘tied to one set of pias (or to no ideas at 

all) for months, will find themselves a lot 
oh healthier and happier if they can pick up 
a totally different set during their vacation. 
| Whether the ideas are wise or foolish, they 
"ean get a lot out of them, particularly if 
_ they can find friends who are considerate 
enough to find a contradictory set and to 
stand up for them. The two will prevent 
each other from vegetating and keep each 
: other happy (even if furious) till the next 
_ vacation. Vegetating is the worst thing in 
oe world for a human being—at any rate 


yf 


“Tell the public!” That is what Dr. Mus- 
tard, health officer of Preston County, W. 
Va., wants to do. Recently the Preston 
Bounty department of health announced that 
the children of the county were short on 
Beix-year molars; and the editor -of the 
4. Preston County ‘Journal dropped around to 
% the health officer’s to find out what a six- 
% year molar was. This is how he tells the 
story: 
When we asked the doctor about molars 
ee plunged into a corner and emerged with 
a diagram of the teeth of a six-year- 90 child. 


A “The six-year molars,” he said, “are the 
a first permanent teeth a child gets. You, like 
most parents and some dentists probably 
think that ‘first’ applies only to the first 
milk teeth. This is incorrect. 
a “Look at this diagram. Start at the space 
_ between the middle teeth and count. back- 
ward. The first five teeth are temporary; 
p the sixth is the first of the permanent teeth; 
it is called the sixth-year molar because it 
_ comes at about six years of age. Notice 
hi that there are four of these, one on either 
_ side of the lower jaw and two just above 
. them in the upper jaw. 
_ “Didn’t know that tooth was permanent 
did you? Lots of people don’t. Persons who 
4 don’t know, think it is a temporary tooth and 
4 let it decay. But it isn’t temporary! It 
er doesn’t take the place of any temporary 
_ tooth, nor does any other tooth ever take 
4 its place. When it goes it goes forever.” 
4 “Well,” we asked, “won’t it be stronger 
than the temporary teeth and last longer?” 
‘ “It may or it may not,” answered the doc- 
tor. “It’s a large tooth, but its upper surface 


PERSE ES 


ee 
Es 
* 
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for the American species. 

“Tt would be well if all persons would 
adapt this advice to their own circumstances 
and would plan vacations for the coming 
summer that differ radically from their 
daily occupations. Such vacations probably 
would not turn out quite as was expected; 
but that would be half their charm. Some 
persons might’ even wish they hadn’t tried 
the plan for a week or so after they got . 
home; but the chances are the next summer 


. they would try the same or some other ‘con- 


trary’ plan once more.” 


TELL THE PUBLIC. 
United States Public Health Service. 


has a lot of pockets which invite decay unless 
the tooth is kept clean and unless the child 
is properly fed.” 

“Properly fed?” we asked. 

“Exactly,” replied the doctor. ‘Children 
can’t grow as they should unless they are 
properly fed. Their bones, including their 
teeth, will be chalky; and chalky teeth decay 
quickly. Moreover, six-year molars come 
just when the temporary teeth are decaying. 
Rot in teeth spreads like rot in a barrel of 
apples; and the molars, particularly if they | 
are chalky, stand no more chance in a 
mouth full of rotting teeth than a snowball 
in July. 

“Some of them are allowed to decay along 
with the temporary teeth and others are 
pulled by paretits or by officious neighbors 
because ‘they are only milk teeth.’” Dr. 
Mustard was waxing indignant. 


We were indignant too! “How can we 
help?” we asked. ‘“‘The public ought to know 
about this; and we want to do our share.” 

“Use your paper,” cried the- doctor, en- 
thusiastically. ‘Tell ’em once, tell 7em twice, 
tell ’em over and over again. Tell each 
mother to examine her child’s mouth and 
count back to the sixth tooth. Tell ’em if 
it’s decayed to hurry that child to the den- 
tist. Tell ’em that once gone a six-year 
molar is gone forever; and that these molars 
are all as important to the mouth as a 
key stone is to an arch. Tell ’em not to 
allow six-year molars to be pulled even if 
they are decayed, unless the dentist in- 
sists—and to be mighty sure that he is a 
real dentist!” 

So we’re tellin’ them—that is, YOU! 


_ News of General Interest 


a THE C. P. P. A_WHAT IS IT? 


By Arthur E. Holder. 


ns, 
4 “C. P. P. A.” stands for the Conference 
for Progressive Political Action, of which 
Wm. H. Johnston, President of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, is Chair- 
man, and Warren S. Stone, Grand Chief of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
is Treasurer. They are members of the Na- 


tional Committee with: 

D. B. Robertson, President, B. of L. Fire- 
men and Enginemen; William Green, Secre- 
tary, United Mine Workers’; James Maurer, 
President, Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Labor; Josegh A. Franklin, President, 


. Brotherhood of Boilermakers; BH. J. Manion, 
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President, Order Railroad Telegraphers; 
Sidney Hillman, President, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers; Edward Keating, Mana- 
ger “Labor”; Morris Hillquit, Representative 
of Socialist Party; Benjamin C. Marsh, Di- 
rector, Farmers’ National Council; Fred- 
eric C. Howe, Chairman, Single Tax League; 
Basil M. Manly, Director, People’s Legisla- 
tive Service; Benjamin Schlesinger, Ex-Pres- 
ident, Ladies’ Garment Workers; H. F. Sam- 
uels, Progressive Party of Idaho; D. C. Dor- 
man Nonpartisan League of Montana; 
George H. Griffith, Nonpartisan League of 
Minnesota; Alice Lorraine Daly, Nonparti- 
san League of South Dakota; J. B. Laughlin, 
People’s Reconstruction League of Okla- 
homa; John M. Baer, Cartoonist for “Labor” 
of North Dakota. 


These well-known citizens, with many 
other prominent men and women, created 
the C. P. P. A. in Chicago on Washington’s 
Birthday, 1922. They decided to exercise a 
strictly nonpartisan influence in the politi- 
cal campaign of 1922 and to start early in 
the naming of candidates at the primaries 
who were pledged to the people’s interest. 
They determined to attack foolish, old- 


fashioned, political party idolatry and elim- 
inate from public life senators and repre- 


sentatives in Congress who had been re- 
sponsible for the enactment of detested 
class legislation like the Cummins-Esch 
Transportation Act and similar measures 
favored by the financial and social “blocs” 
which control the government of the United 
States. | 

In every state and in every congressional 
district where it was possible to arouse 
the interest of the people, the GC. P. P. A. 
exerted its influence. The results of the 
campaign were truly marvelous, and dis- 
closed the fact that the workers on the rail- 
roads, on the farms, in the shops, mines, of- 
fices, factories, and school houses cerystal- 
ized their political strength and their devo- 
tion to good government in a more emphatic 
manner than in any previous election in the 
United States. i 


Largely because of the activity of the 
C. P. P. A. many undesirable United States 
Senators, or obnoxious aspirants were de- 
feated, such as Poindexter of Washington, 
McCumber of North Dakota, Kellogg of Min- 
nesota, Myers of Montana, Townsend of 
Michigan, Mondell of Wyoming, Pomerene 
of Ohio, Sutherland of West Virginia, New 
and Beveridge of Indiana, Frelinghuysen of 
New Jersey, Calder of New York, DuPont 
of Delaware. 

In spite of the most bitter opposition by 
financial and industrial autocrats, twelve 
pronounced progressives were elected to the 
United States Senate: Robert M. LaFollette 
of Wisconsin, Brookhart of Iowa, Dill of 
Washington, Wheeler of Montana, Frazier of 
North Dakota, Shipstead of Minnesota, Fer- 
ris of Michigan, Ralston of Indiana, Howell 
of Nebraska, Copeland of New York, Ed- 
wards of New Jersey, Bayard of Delaware. 
* Nine senators with satisfactory records were 
re-elected: Pittman of Nevada, Ashurst of 
Arizona, King of Utah, Kendrick of Wyo- 
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ming, Reed of Missouri, Gerry of Rhode ‘ 
Island,, Swanson of Virginia, Trammel of 


Florida, McKellar of Tennessee. 
In Pennsylvania strenuous efforts were 


made by the C. P. P. A. to nominate and © 


elect William J. Burke of the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors to the United States Sen- 
ate. Henry Cabot Lodge, a notorious busi- 


ness agent of special privilege from Massa- — 


chusetts was barely re-elected. 
For the House of Representatives 137 new 


-» members were elected to the 68th Congress, 


93 undesirables were defeated, 13 saw the 
handwriting on the wall and voluntarily 
quit. 
have favored pernicious class legislation for 
the favored few will not trouble the pro- 
ducers of the nation again in the House of 
Representatives. 

The experiences gained by the workers in 
the campaign of 1922 are undoubtedly the 


Most of the hard-boiled partisans who 


most valuable lessons ever learned in be- — 


half of self-government by the rank and file 
of our people. Their education in this par- 
ticular was self-administered. They were at 
once their own teachers and their own 
pupils. The climax of the vigor, determina- 
tion, and intelligence with which they con- 
ducted their local, state, and federal cam- 
paigns was enough to convince the most 


- 


stupid or the most bigoted observer that — 


the working people of the United States re- 
fused to be party idolators or pawns upon 
the political chess board of money lords, 
landlords, and industrial lords. 


They are determined to retain their all- 


‘American nonpartisan Conference. for Pro- 


gressive Political Action. They will extend 
the scope of this organization in every state 
and every congressional district. They will 


fortify it with their services and their con- * 


tributions. They will bring forward for 
public recognition men and women from 
their own ranks—those who have been 


tested and trusted with the destinies of 4 


their associates in economic, 
and fraternal activities. 


educational q 


The men and women responsible for this _ 


movement realize that if there is ever to 
be a real government “Of the people, by the 
people, for the people,” then the people 


must take a greater responsibility unto § 


themselves and participate in all the af- 


fairs of public life so that a real reign of — 


law and order will prevail. 


Administrative government, as we now 
know it, is controlled by special privilege, 
manipulated under private license for the 
personal profit of the financial and social 
“blocs.” It must be ended for all time in 
these United States of America. 


Of course the workers realize their cam- — 
paign in 1922 was only a skirmish and pre- 


liminary to the greater contest they will 
wage in the presidential year, 1924. 

In the year meddlers, muddlers and mutts 
who dance as marionettes to the music of 


dictatorial corporations will be swept out 
of Congress, the federal departments, and iF 


the White House. 


Nineteen twenty-four will become memor- 
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able as the year when every-day Americans 
will assert their political independence and 
take control of their own government with- 


LABOR WILL NOT BE LED 


The labor movement differs from all other 
movements in one vital respect—it tolerates 
no leaders. 

It refuses to be led. It will entrust its 
destiny to no individual. There is not a man 
alive who can say to it with any hope of 
success, “You must come this way! Whither- 
soever I choose to go, you must follow!” 

At various times attempts have been 
made to take the labor movement in tow 
and reduce it to the state of something that 
obeys a will imposed upon it. In vain. 

Ambitious persons have sought to make 
it subservient to their interests—have felt 
the lust and pride of power surge within 


a1 
=3 


out inteference by, or dictation from, a 
minority of class-conscious wealth manipu- 
lators. 


MAKES ITS OWN DESTINY. 


them, and being selected as its honored serv- 
ants, have lost their heads and given them- 
selves the airs of masters, strong enough to 
strike out a course of their own and drag 
the movement after them. 

Ignominious failure has been their fate. 

Labor will not be led. No man can take 
it where he pleases. It is the maker of its 
own destiny. It hews its own path. It 
decides its own goal. 

The way of progress is strewn with 
skeletons of those who have succumbed to 


the temptations of egotism.—From_ the 
Australian Worker, Sydney, New South 
Wales. 


PROPER SAFEGUARDS KNOCK OUT ACCIDENT MENACE OF 
BUILDING. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—Accidents in building 
construction due to workmen falling and be- 
ing struck by falling objects can be largely 
reduced or almost eliminated. 


. This is pointed out by the Oregon State 
Labor Bureau, the Oregon Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission and the Oregon and Co- 
lumbia River Division of the National Safety 
Council. These three bodies, in a joint 
statement, declare that the great danger to 
workmen from falling and of being hit by 
falling objects is shown by a study of ex- 
perience in Oregon for all occupations cover- 
ing a period of three years. 


Falls of workmen were responsible for 
14.69 per cent of all accidents and caused 
one-eighth, or 12.09 per cent of all actual 
and potential days lost in all occupations. 


_ There were only two other major divisions 


of causes that showed a higher percentage 
of frequeney of occurrence. 


Falling objects caused 8.95 per cent of all 
accidents and 13.10 per cent of all days lost. 
In one year there were 356 accidents caused 


by falls of men from scaffolds and staging, 
an average of more than one accident from 
this cause for each work day of the year. 
In this same year, there were also 108 acci- 
dents caused by objects falling from scaf- 
folds and staging. 

How most of these accidents could have 
been prevented is emphasized by pictures 
and description showing the construction 
and safeguarding of scaffolds on a large 
building in Portland. The outriggers which 
support the scaffolds, instead of being held 
at the end by bags of sand and other inse- 
cure devices are held down to the roof of 
the building by timber thoroughly braced 
and bolted. 

The platforms on which the men work are 
fenced in with strong netting to prevent any 
material from falling on the workers or on 
pedestrians below. The platform is raised 
by a series of small winches. 

“Tf the accident hazard was given consid- 
eration in all cases as it has been on this 
building, fatalities due to this cause would 
be materially lessened,” says the report. 


EQUITY AND LAW ARE CONFUSED BY ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


_ $imce when has the order of an injunction 
judge become the law of the land? 
Expressive of his joy over Federal Judge 
Wilkerson’s permanent injunction against 
the shopmen, Attorney General Daugherty 
said: 
“The law in this regard 
settled by this decision.” 
It seems incredible that the nation’s first 
legal official would confuse equity with law. 
That’s the position of special privilege, of 
agents for reaction, and of all others who 
would use the judiciary for their selfish 
ends. 
_ When an equity judge, as a graduate cor- 
poration lawyer, steps on to the economic 
field and rewards his patrons with an equity 
order (a labor injunction) that is far differ- 
‘ ent from law. 


is now forever 


When the judge acts as law judge he is 
bound by the constitution, the law, prece- 
dents and practice. 

‘As an equity judge he is irresponsible. He 
can give full sway to his economic likes and 
dislikes, his prejudices and his hates. 


Constitutional guarantees are of no value 
to the helpless victims of a judge issuing 
labor injunctions as an equity court. 

The equity judge issues orders and sets 
law aside according to his mood and the 
need to break a strike. There is no control 
over his power, which he uses to protect 
dollars at the cost of economic develop- 
ment and social progress. 

If an injunction judge accorded the same 
treatment to counterfeiters that he inflicts 
on striking wage workers he would be im- 
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preached by the men who now praise him. 

In equity the judge is a free lance. He 
can wander into the economic field or else- 
where without challenge. He can act the 
part of a strikebreaker and deny every con- 
stitutional guarantee, and the people are as- 
sured: “The law in this regard is now for- 
ever settled.” 

This same judge, when he sits in a law 
court—the same room and the same chair 
and the same court officials—dare not de- 
viate from the constitution and other guar- 
antees. The accused may be a smuggler or 
a white slaver, but the judge would not 
think of issuing one of this “thou-shalt-not”’ 
edicts that wage workers know so well. 

There is not the slightest similarity be- 
tween equity and law. 

When the judge says: “This court is now 
sitting in equity, or chancery,” that means 
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that he is perfectly irresponsible. He is no 
longer a rational person. He is bound by 
no constitution, law books, decisions, or 
precedents. 

Every right of wage earners can be swept 
aside, while the tools of privilege shout: 
“Behold the law!” 

And when the same judge says: “This 
court is now sitting as a law court” he must 
conform to certain practices. 

To read the defense of an injunction 
judge, one would imagine a new. decalogue 
had been written. 

As time is measured, it will be but the 
fraction of an instant when injunction 
judges and their defenders are forgotten. 
Their names will be unknown, and they will 
be classified as a job lot of second-hand 
usurpers who untruthfully told the people 
that they were “enforcing the law.” 


TO WETS AND DRYS — BOTH OF YOU! 


ject of Prohibition may be made such a 
steaming issue as to conceal other matters 
of importance to this nation? 

Concede that today Prohibition is the 
most discussed single subject in this coun- 
try—do you see how it is to the advantage 
of certain interests to have you both so 
blinded by it that you can’t see anything 
else? 

At every crisis of the public mind the 
shrewd strategists of Privilege attempt to 
create a diversion. Nothing was ever done 
contrary to the people’s interest when the 
people were steadily looking on. But if a 
side fight could be started to draw off the 
people’s attention, the evil thing could be 
accomplished. 

It is not intimated that Prohibition is a 
side fight. Indeed, that is where the big 
politicians are hugging themselves with joy. 
They have a fight that looks like the main 
battle to use in this campaign—they can 
ring the changes on Prohibition pro and 
con, until the whole population is drawn off 
to reign longer over us. 
from the question of whether Privilege is 


THE LIVING 


Do we as Americans 
natural resources were 
country by nature? 


realize that great 
bestowed on this 
Do we realize that we 


are the fastest, best fed, best clothed people © 


on earth today? Do we truly comprehend 
the statement, “That we have sufficient re- 
sources in this country to feed, clothe and 
equip its teeming millions for all time to 
come, independent of all other countries? 
That we have more new laws placed on our 
statute books every year which unfit us 
and make them impossible of absorption. 
That there are just two laws if observed 
would make us the happiest people on earth, 
which are these: ‘Love God with all thine 
heart and thy neighbor as thyself.’ ”’ 


So far as the physical living standard is 
concerned, we have reached the peak and 
we are becoming wasterels instead of a 
thrifty people. Our spiritual life is at a low 
ebb because we are thinking and living as 


Think it over. 

One instance comes to mind. Only a few 
months ago the financial power of the Hast 
was sending out cries of alarm, it feared 
that the country was to be swept by a de- 


- mand for a revision of the system by which 


the people’s money rights were leaking 


away to the people’s greater impoverish- 


ment. All guns were set in that direction. 
It was from that side that battle was ex- 
pected. 

Then began a flank movement. From the 
very seat of False Finance there came out 
this new Prohibition challenge. Little by 
little it rose like a smoke cloud. New York 
State repudiated her dry law. Fires of the 
same kind were laid in other states. Presto! 
the public interest flamed, the concentrated 
attention of the people drawn off. Prohi- 
bition was made the smoke screen. 

Mr. Wet, this applies to you, too. You are 
just as much duped as anyone else. Both 
Wet and Dry ought to join hands and push 
through the smoke screen to see what their 
common enemies are preparing’ to do on 
the other side.—The Dearborn Independent. 


STANDARD. 


materialists rather than observing the law 
of adjusting our mental development to the 
channels of clean living. 

Our standard of living today is hectic; 
the desire for novelty and excitement is 
making us careless of its effect upon our 
national life. In the attempt to serve the 
life of habit we are destroying the struc- 
ture of spiritual power upon which nations 
evade decadence. 


Springing up in our midst every year are 
new cults and creeds. The Man of Nazareth 
with his simple teachings of life has been 
put aside, and the mind of the people as to 
what course to pursue in order to get the 
greatest happiness and contentment out of 
life is based upon the quickly vanishing and 
unstable greed for wealth. 

The pomp and splendor of this country of 
ours is awakening jealousy and avarice in 
the hearts of European nations who are 


aaeaiamie. 


burdened for years to come by the taxes and 
losses sustained during the Great War. They 
cannot understand why we should have all 


while they still look upon the open sores of 
their national wounds. 


The world has been seeking peace since 
November, 1918. On July Fourth we will 
again celebrate the victory of our Independ- 
ence brought about by men not only alive to 
equal rights, but God-fearing in their con- 
victions, “The Right was Might.” 


In. Washington we have representation by 
men who seek not this World’s Peace, but 


the things which make for animal comfort . 
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rather selfish aggrandizement; who have be- 
come.as sounding brass and tinkling cymbal, 
forgetting that “Though they may have the 
tongues of men and of angels, if they have 
not charity they utter the mere echoes of 
empty words.” 

The voice of the people shall again be 
heard when all these useless denunciators of 
Merciful Arbitration have exhausted them- 
selves, and when the voice of the people 
is heard, then upon the peoples of the earth 
shall descend the cloud of Brotherly Love 
and God shall sit in His Heaven and we 
shall again be well with the world.—The 
National Tent & Awning Mfgs. Review. 


SAFETY WORK BENEFITS TOILERS. 


Wisconsin is decreasing industrial ac- 
cidents and workers of the state are benefit- 
ing. ; 

Results attained in Wisconsin indicate that 
it is possible to largely decrease the number 
of accidents that kill and injure workers and 
that presumably this can be done without 
seriously cutting down production. 

That safety and increased production do 
not always get along well together is the 
conclusion. arrived at by the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
as a result of an analysis of industrial ac- 
cidents just completed by the bureau. 

The bureau found that in the case of some 
machines it is not difficult to design guards 
for the “point of operation” which will pre- 
vent accident without reducing production 
but that on the other hand, it is difficult to 
meet both these conditions in the case of 
other machines. 

Wisconsin, however, has been reducing ac- 
cidents as the result of organized work to 
promote safety. That the safety work has 
not reduced production to any extent is in- 
dicated by the fact that no loud howl has 
been raised by Wisconsin manufacturers. If 
there had been any great cut in output fol- 


lowing installation of safety devices, they 
would have raised a cry of protest that 
would have made the welkin ring. 


Death benefits in Wisconsin have been 
raised from $5,200 to $5,600. Children under 
one year are to receive $1,000 death com- 
pensation and the permanent disability term 
has been increased from 780 to 900 weeks. 
The rate of payment for temporary disabil- 
ity has been raised from $16.90 to $18.20 
a week. Burial expense allowances have 
been increased from $100 to $200. 


All these increases in benefits, with others 
that lack of space prevents mention of, have 
been made without increasing the average 
burden on employes. The results show in 
a striking manner what safety work can 
accomplish. Decrease in the number of ac- 
cidents permits larger benefits for those vic- 
tims of accidents which even the best efforts 
of safety engineers have been unable to 
proveut entirely. 

Workmen should study and remember 
what Wisconsin has done for safety. The 
state’s work is a conclusive reply to greedy 
employers who say that safeguarding ma- 
chinery does little to prevent accidents. 


KEEPING IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


Union men and women must support the 
labor press because the public press does 
not give sufficient space to matters affecting 
organized labor. 


That was the sound advice given the other 

day by the New York State Council of the 
Allied Printing Trades, 
Buffalo. 
The labor press is the only press the 
- worker can depend upon to support his cause 
through thick and thin, through times of 
peace as well as times of stress. Unless 
the worker supports his press when times 
are favorable for its development, 
not have the opportunity to grow and 
strengthen itself for the time when it per- 
haps will be the only medium through which 
the worker can present his side of a con- 
troversy. 

There are many ways in which the worker 
can support the labor press. Of course his 


first duty is to subscribe to his labor paper 


and see that his fellow workers do likewise. 


_. Then he must talk labor press whenever he 


in convention at 


it will 


sees the opportunity. He must point out 
what a strong labor paper can do for the 
cause of trade unionism. He must direct 
attention to the fact that the labor paper 
serves the community by exposing corrup- 
tion and injustice. He must show that the 
labor paper not only ends the activities of 
rascals who rob and exploit the people but 
that it makes those disposed to try the same 
game, think twice before embarking on a 
career which is pretty sure to be ended 
by the white light of publicity. 


Friends of the labor press must also be 
alert to aid the editor in making his paper 
of greatest interest and value to union men 
and their families. They can often suggest 
articles and features which will prove of in- 
terest. Of course the editor usually knows 
about the calling of strikes, signing of new 
agreements and other important labor news 
in his community, but he may not always 
know of less important events which are of 
much interest to his readers. Among these 
are dances and other social affairs given by 
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the unions or by organizations made up 
largely of union members. A timely “tip” 
on these affairs with all the details, in- 
cluding names of committee members, will 
be appreciated by the editor. He will also 
appreciate information on affairs and events 
of all kinds affecting union members. 

By supporting the labor press and co- 
operating with it, the worker is not only 
building up a strong and powerful press of 
his own. He is forcing the daily papers 
and other publications to give a constantly 


increasing amount of space to organized — 


labor and its activities. No paper likes to 
be “scooped” by another and when the daily 
finds it is “losing out” on labor news, it 
will soon remedy the situation by giving 
more space to such news. 

Thus by supporting the labor press, organ- 
ized labor gains greatly increased publicity 
for its cause, with a consequently widened 
sympathy for the appreciation of the aims 
of trade unionism. 


LABOR STRONGER TODAY THAN EVER. 
By John L. Lewis, President, United Mine Workers of America. 


Labor Day once again reminds us of the 
greatness of the American labor movement. 
It is well that one day has been set apart in 
each recurring year as a time when labor 
may pause and consider its aims, its pur- 
poses, its achievements, and its accomplish- 
ments. 

And it is gratifying to all of us that we 
may look back over the years as they pass 
and count up the many benefits that have 
accrued to the workers and to the nation 


itself by reason of the existence of the 


trade union spirit in America. 

Let us remember that without organiza- 
tion labor would be helpless to express it- 
self or to take its own part in the struggle 
against the forces that would destroy labor’ Ss 
liberty. 

It is only through close, compact and 
virile organization and banding together for 
their mutual good that the workers get their 
strength to carry on this battle. 

The past year has been filled with trials 
and vicissitudes for organized labor. A con- 
stant and steady attack has been in prog- 
ress,, commanded by powerful interests and 
influences for the weakening or the destruc- 
tion of the labor movement. Every con- 
ceivable weapon and means of industrial 
warfare has been utilized by the attacking 


forces. But the flag of trade unionism still 
floats at the top of the mast, unsullied and 
unafraid. 

Labor has lost skirmishes in the past year 
but it has won the great battle for the 
maintenance of labor’s rights, until, today, 
it is stronger and more efficient than ever 
before in the history of the labor move- 
ment. 

Our enemies have learned in the last 
year that organized labor cannot be de- 
stroyed. They have learned that the trade 
union is a legitimate American institution 
and that the American public has given its 
full approval to the idea. We have made 
progress—rich progress. 

What the next year may bring forth no 
one can foresee. But organized labor stands 
in favor of peace in industry. Labor desires 
that peace which comes with honor and 
through the application of the principles of 
fairness and justice. Labor will do its part 
to establish and maintain that kind of peace. 

Let’ us all express here and now the hope 
that this wish may be fulfilled and that 
the next year may see the most cordial 
relations established and maintained be- 
tween employer and employe, so that next 


Labor Day may come with a cloudless in- 


dustrial sky. 


IF STEEL’S LONG WORKDAY GOES, 30-YEAR FIGHT FOR JUSTICE 
WILL COME TO END. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—If (and it’s a big “if’’) 
the Steel Trust has finally come around to 
abolishing the 12+hour workday, it has es- 
tablished a reputation for slowness that the 
world’s slowest tortoise might well envy. 

For more than thirty years there has been 
a constant fight against the 12-hour day. 
Now, under a storm of bitter criticism from 
the church, the press and the public in gen- 
eral, the Steel Trust finally announces that 
the elimination of the 12-hour day will be- 
gin “immediately.” 

No one knows how many victims the 12- 
hour day has taken in its long existence. 
Lear after year this modern form of slavery 
has gone on exacting its toll of lives and 
of health and happiness, the while the Lords 
of Steel and their wives, sons and daugh- 
ters have laughed and played their way 
through life. 

There are no figures telling the number 


of victims of the 12-hour workday in the 
steel industry. The black record of. the 
long day will never be fully known. Only 
the record of the fight against the long day 
tells of what the steel workers have en- 
dured through the years since the Home- 
stead strike was crushed in blood back in 
1892. In itself, a calendar of the fight con- 
stitutes a damning indictment of those re- 
sponsible for the continued existence of the 
12-hour shift. As prepared by the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation, the 
chronological record is as follows: 

1892—-Homestead strike lost. Hight-hour 
day abolished by Carnegie Steel Company 
and 12-hour day became general through- 
out industry. 

1909—The facts concerning hours in steel 


industry published for the first time by 


Pittsburgh Survey. The “prevailing” work- 
day was found to be 12 hours long. Twenty 
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to thirty thousand men in Allegheny County 
were working seven days a week, with 24- 


' hour shift every alternate week. 


1910—United States Commissioner of 
Labor found that 63 per cent of the em- 
ployes in iron and steel plants worked 12 
hours a day and 29 per cent worked seven 
days a week. 


_  1910—Employes of Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany struck unsuccessfully against 12-hour 
day and seven-day week. 


_ _ 1912—Stockholders of United States Steel 
_Corpceration adopted a report by a commit- 
tee of stockholders, Stuyvesant Fish, chair- 
man, appointed by Judge Gary the year be- 

fore, which condemned the 12-hour day and 
seven-day week. Matter was referred to 
finance committee for action. 


1918—Finance committee reported at an- 
- nual meeting of stockholders of United 
States Steel Corporation that the 12-hour 
_ day could not be eliminated by the corpora- 
tion until its competitors took the same 
_ action. A resolution by a stockholder pro- 
_ posing co-operation by the whole steel in- 
_ dustry in getting rid of the 12 hours was 
tabled. 
j 1919—More than 300,000 steel workers 
' went on strike, demanding 8-hour day, a 6- 
day week and collective bargaining. 

1920—Strike lost. 

1920—Judge Gary, chairman of United 
States Steel Corporation, appointed a com- 
_ mittee, consisting of presidents of subsidiary 


companies, to consider and report on adop- 
tion of 8-hour day. The committee report, 
which has never been made public, is un- 
derstood to have been adverse to making 
any change in hours. 

1920—At meeting of Taylor Society H. B. 
Drury gave the results of a study he had 
made of 20 independent steel companies 
which had adopted the 8-hour day. 

1922—President Harding, at a dinner at 
the White House to leading men in the 
steel industry, urged adoption of 8-hour day. 
A few days later Judge Gary, as president 


'of the American Iron and Steel Institute, 


appointed another committee to consider 
the matter. 

1923—Judge Gary’s committee presents an 
adverse report, which is approved by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, holding 
that conditions do not permit the steel in- 
dustry to abolish the 12-hour day. 

The calendar was prepared before the 
recent announcement of the steel magnates 
that action to end the 12-hour day was to 
begin immediately. It is to be hoped that 
an additional item can be added by the first 
of 1924, reading something like this: 

1924—-After promising in 1923 that the 
12-hour day would be ended at some in- 
definite time, the steel magnates finally 
yielded to the pressure of public opinion and 
the threat of unionization of the steel work- 
ers and took action that resulted in the 
abolition of the 12-hour day by January 1, 
1924. 


LABOR HAS REASON TO CELEBRATE. 


By Samuel Gompers, President, 


Labor has reason to celebrate Labor Day 
this year as a day marking yreat achieve- 
ment. 

; Our movement is today in a commanding 
position. It has come through a great ordeal. 
It is triumphant. 

Our position today is a tribute to the 

solidarity of our movement, to the soundness 

of its policies and the determination of its 
membership. 

Workers in America know that they can 
trust their movement to serve them ade- 
quately. They know that their movement 
is “on the right track.” They know that 
' in their unions they can win over all ob- 
 stacies. 

So our movement has not even been weak- 

ened by the struggles through which it. has 
passed. The great labor-hating crusade of 


Ameriean Federation of Labor. 


the so-called “open shoppers,” the wage 
cutters and the immigration fanatics has 
fallen by the wayside, ineffective as it was 
unsound. Neither legislation nor economic 
pressure has weakened our ranks. 

Our movement lives because it is right. 
It triumphs because it is right. It serves 
because it is the creation of our’ own time, 
the product of our American environment 
and our American genius. 

We have critics within and without, some 
seeing power, some seeking advantage, some 
seeking mere destruction. Our movement, 
sound, healthy, right in principle, is im- 
pervious. It lives and grows. 

Celebrate this Labor Day with pride and 


Compilation of Labor News 


INJUNCTION JUDGES ARE DAILY SEIZING MORE POWER. 
(By the A. F. of L. News Service.) 


_ Judge-made law and injunction judges are 
increasing their power over the lives of the 
_ people, and conditions are shaping for the 
_ inevitable contest between rule by oligarchs 
¢ and rule by law. 


dignity. Consider the lessons of the past 
and resolve mightily for the future? Full 
justice will yet be ours! 

Usurpation by judges is natural. It is an- 


other proof of the inflexible law that power 

begets power; that no man or group of men 

can be trusted to rule their fellow men. 
Wage workers were the first victims of 
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judge-made law. This is true in every case 
where tyranny operates. 


As the public accepted judge rule as a 
substitute for law, the judges continued to 
extend their power. The inexorable law was 
operating—power begets power. 


Injunction judges have denied free speech, 
free assemblage and trial by jury. They 
have placed the dollar above human rights. 
They have now reached the stage where 
they are controlling newspapers. 


With a few exceptions, these newspapers 
have defended injunction judges. Now it 
will be interesting to see how long the 
Fourth Estate will accept advice it so freely 
gives workers; how long will it forego con- 
stitutional rights and submit to irresponsible 
rule. 

Organized labor has been lectured by. 
newspapers because it opposes the injunc- 
tion in strike times. Then rights are de- 
nied and acts are outlawed that are legal if 
no strike exists. 

“They want to violate law!” is the dust- 
raising cry of these newspapers, that have 
ignored gross violation of fundamental prin- 
ciples and constitutional guarantees. 

But these newspapers are due for a 
change of policy. Injunction judges are in- 
creasing their power and are now dictating 
to newspapers. They are making a mock- 
ery of free press, as they have of free speech 
and peaceful assembly. 

The injunction judge is giving the Fourth 
Estate the same treatment accorded wage 
workers, 

The public has not forgotten recent at- 
tempts of New Mexico courts to gag the 
press by sentencing Editor Magee of Albu- 
querque to prison because he dared criticise 
courts. The editor was pardoned by the goy- 
ernor of that state. 


The Arizona state supreme court has ruled 
that a judge can gag newspapers. In this 
case the superior court of Gila county en- 
joined the holding of an election, which was 
prescribed by statute. 


The Silver Belt, a daily newspaper pub- 
lished in Globe, criticised the court. The 
editor was found guilty of contempt. 


The state supreme court upheld this sus- 
pension of law and control of the press. “We 
think the articles from which we have quoted 
are to be considered contemptuous,” said 
the court. The law-defying lower court, who 
defamed the judiciary, escaped censure. 


From Superior, Wis., comes the news that 
Federal Judge Luse has warned the editor 
of the Superior Evening Telegram that he 
must not publish news of a criminal trial 


which might have a tendency to prejudice 
jurors, 


The accuracy of the news was not ques- 
tioned. The court made no attempt to stop 
jurors from reading the paper. Instead, he 
told the editor what he could not print, and 
would enforce his edict by contempt pro- 
ceedings. 

These cases indicate the wind’s direction. 


They again prove that no group in society 
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‘ers meet in annual convention. 


is immune from an injustice that has been 
inflicted on any other group. They also re- — 
call the unyielding law that when men are © 
permitted to usurp power they will extend 
that power. “4 

Judge-made law and the labor injunction ~ 
judge are enemies of popular government. 
They are enemies of every requisite of a 


free people—free speech, free press, free as- — | 


sembly and trial by jury. 


FRENZIED FINANCE IS 
EASY FOR I. W. W. 

San Francisco, Aug. 18.—‘‘The propa: 
ganda sheets of the I. W. W. never contain ~ 
any financial reports,” writes Editor Schar- — 
renberg of the Seamen’s Journal. “No doubt © 
there is good reason for this. The private 
detectives who so often work their way to — 
power and influence among the fellow work- 
ers are not all anxious to acquaint the rab- 
ble with details of receipts and expenditures.. 

“Of course, some sort of a bluff is made 
at auditing books when the solidarity howl- 
Just how 
this so-called auditing is carried on may be 
seen by turning to page 84 of the minutes 
of the ‘wobblies’ last general convention, 
held at Chicago, November 13 to December 
5, 1922. Here is the wobbly auditors’ report — 
in part: 

‘**Ror the months of April and May, 
1921, in old cash book, we were unable 
to find any receipts or cashed checks for 
79 entries which totaled $3,164.46. These 


receipts were evidentiy misplaced. 
* %«& * We, therefore, find the books 
correct.’ 


“Talk about frenzied finance! Certainly, 
some nerve is required to call such a far- 
ical ceremony an auditing committee’s re. 
port. Over $3,000 expended and neither re- 
ceipts nor cancelled checks in sight! And 
yet the books are found ‘correct.’ No won- 
der so many agents of shady reputation like 
to hang around the wobbly cash box!” 


CAN’T SUE LABOR UNION. 
Charlotte, No. C., Aug. 18.—Superior Court 


- Judge Harding has ruled that labor organ- 


izations can not be sued in this state. 

The decision was made in connection with 
a suit for $10,000 damages against the Unit- 
ed Textile Workers of America, because the © 
local union expelled one P. EH. Tucker. At- — 
torneys for the union held that a voluntary 
organization can not be sued, and this was 
upheld by the court. 


CAN’T INDUCE LABOR 
TO LEAVE GEORGIA 
Atlanta, Ga., Aug. 18—The house of rep- 
resentatives does not propose that labor © 
agents shall come into this state and in- © 
duce wage workers to leave. Under an 
amendment to the general tax act, each la- 
bor agent in the state must, in addition to — 
paying a $1,000 tax, give a bond, approved 
by the state commissioner of commerce and — 
labor, to protect creditors of each person © 
sent out of the state by labor agents. 


‘ 


CLOAK MAKERS CONDEMN 
s “EDUCATIONAL LEAGUE” 
+ Chicago, Aug. 18.—The creaking machin- 
ery of the trade union educational league 
‘has been hard hit by organized garment 
workers, who have expelled two members 
who belong to this communist-group. 

_ Charges against the two garment workers 
“stated that through caucus meetings, plan- 
ned and carried out by the league, and di- 
rected by persons not belonging to the gar- 
-ment workers’ union, attempts were made to 
control the union. 

The joint board, representing all garment 
workers’ unions in this city, appointed a 
committee to consider the charges. Two re- 
ports were presented, but the board accepted 
‘the minority report. It declared that the 
‘trade union educational league is an opposi- 
tion organization to the garment workergy’ 
union, and recommended that those mem- 
bers or officers who would not withdraw 
from it should be expelled from the union. 

_ The board’s action carries with it con- 
~demnation of all who would, by belonging 
_to such leagues and groups, endeavor to rule 
‘the union and manipulate its affairs from 
the outside. 


Ly FOOD COSTS INCREASE. 
_ Washington, Aug. 18.—The United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports food 
costs increased in the following cities during 
the month from June 15 to July 15: Fall 
River, Milwaukee and Peoria, 5 per cent; 
Detroit and Portland, Me., 4 per cent; Den- 
ver and New Haven, 3 per cent; Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, Savannah and 
i Scranton, 2 per cent; Atlanta, Dallas, Oma- 
ha, Portland, Ore., 1 per cent; St. Paul, 1 
‘per cent; Little Rock, Pittsburgh and Rich- 
_ mond, less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 
- Louisville and Charleston, S. C., reported 
decreases of about one-half of 1 per ‘cent. 
All of the above cities, except Dallas, 
Charleston and Portland, Ore., reported in- 
creases for the year period, July 15; 1922, 
to July 15, 1923. Cleveland, Detroit and 
Pittsburgh led with an 8 per cent gain. At- 
lanta and Omaha were lowest, with 1 per 
cent increase. 


DAUGHERTY IGNORES 
HIGH COURT DECISION 


_ Washington, Aug. 18.—Attorney General 
Daugherty announces that “the government” 
will not contest the recent decision by the 
St. Paul federal court that the interestate 
commerce commission may authorize the 
merging of the Central Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific railroads. 


The United States supreme court ruled 
that the combination is a violation of the 
anti-trust law and that it should be dissolved. 
Attorney General Daugherty conducted this 
_ case, and the court’s decision. was haled as 
r great victory “for the peepul.” 

The Southern Pacific then asked the in- 
Mesatate commerce commission to legalize 
the combination under the transportation 

r which permits roads to combine. 
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The commission granted the request. The 
result was, a decision by the supreme court 
that the combination is illegal under the 
anti-trust law, and a decision by the com- 
merce commission that the combination is 
legal under the transportation law. 

Attorney General Daugherty asked the St. 
Paul federal court to order the Southern 
Pacific to obey the mandate of the supreme 
court, but the St. Paul judges upheld the 
interstate commerce commission. The deci- 
sion will now stand, and the supreme court’s 
edict will be quietly ignored. This policy is 
favored by business interests and by the 
holders of stock to the value of $250,000,000. 


ERIE ROAD CENSURED; 
IGNORES LABOR BOARD 


Chicago, Aug. 18.—The Railroad Labor 
Board has reiterated its recent decision that 
the Hrie railroad is violating the transporta- 
tion act by contracting work. This road 
originated the contract system, and has per- 
sisted in its use, despite disapproval by the 
Railroad Labor Board. Company officials 
pay no attention to the board’s edicts. 


BLACKLIST LEGALIZED 
BY INJUNCTION JUDGE 


New York, Aug. 18.—State Supreme Court 
Judge Carswell has made a record as an in- 
junction judge by ordering two members of 
the West Wash Drivers’: Union, who were 
discharged because of union affiliation, not 
to seek employment in any similar concern 
in the borough of Brooklyn until December 
18, 1924. 

The injunction is a direct indorsement of 
the blacklist. The unionists are discharged 
because they belong to the union, and now 
the bosses secure a court order against them 
seeking employment in one of the most pop- 
ulous sections of Greater New York. 


“What’s that strange bird?” asked the old 
gentleman of a longshoreman who was 
standing by him. 

“That’s a h’albatross,” was the answer. 

“A rar avis, I presume,” said the old fel- 
low. 

“No, a h’albatross!” 

“Yes, yes, my dear fellow; but I call it a 
rar avis, just as I would call you a genus 
homo.” 

“Oh, do you?” retorted the longshoreman. 
“Well, I calls it a h’albatross, just as I calls 
you a—idjit!” 


Industrial history will prove to any in- 
telligent observer that hope for a fairer 
distribution of happiness among Americans 
depends wholly upon the Closed Shop, of 
which the UNION LABEL is the symbol. 


“Who was it said that it takes two to 
make a quarrel?” asked Mrs. Gabb.. 

“I don’t know,” growled Mr. Gabb. “But 
T’ll bet a million dollars he wasn’t a mar- 
ried man.’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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THE SCAB. 


Wherever the bitter fight is on 
For life against human greed; 

When the workers rally ere hope is gone 
That nerves for the valiant deed. 


When the price is paid for in silent pain, 
In want and nameless dread, 

And victory near, then scabs sneak in 
Like ghouls that rob the dead. 


They pluck from a vine they did not prune, 
They reap where they have not sown, 
With a canting look and a craven heart, 

And a soul that is not their own. 


In a darker age when the world was young, 
This jackal human grew, 

Skulked in the rear while the fight was on, 
And preyed on the valiant few. 


They snatched the bone from the woman‘s 
hand, 
And snarled at a hungered child, 
Till the heroes were driven from our land, 
And earth’s gardens became a wild. 


And ever and ever, where human greed - 
Holds the human race in thrall, 

The fight will be fought by a noble few 
And the victory shared by all. 


Then falter not till the fight is won; 
There are only your fears to dread; 
Though cowards skulk and scabs sneak in, 
Like ghouls that rob the dead. 
—The West Virginia Federationist. 


“DAD AND ME.” 
Old Business 

I left my dad, his farm, his plow, 
Because my calf became his cow; 
I left my dad, ’twas wrong, of course, 
But my pet colt became his horse; 
I left my dad to sow and reap, 
Because my lamb became his sheep. 
I dropped my hoe and hit New York, 
Because my pig became his pork; 
The garden truck I made to grow, 
Was his to sell and mine to hoe— 
Believe me, too, I had to hoe— 
There was no riding down the row. 


New Business. 
With dad and me it’s half and half, 
The cow I own was once his calf; 
I’m going to stick right where I am, 
Because my sheep was once his lamb. 
I'll stay with dad, he gets my vote, 
Because my hog was once his shoat. 
No town for me—TI’ll stick right here, 
For he’s made me a tractor-engineer, 
It’s “even split” with dad and me 
In a profit-sharing company. 


We work together from day to day. 
Believe me, boys, it’s the only way. 


—From R. R. Telegrapher. 


{ 
FRATERNITY. 
If I could write one little word 
Upon the hearts of men, 
I’d dip into the font of love 
And write with golden pen 
One little word, and only one, 
And feel life’s work on earth weli done; 
For every heart would speak to me 
The one sweet word—‘“Fraternity.” 


The angel throng would sing a song, 
The sweetest ever heard, 

If they could read in human hearts 
That precious little word. 

The kindly thoughts, the kindly deeds 


And treasures more than crowns and creeds; | 


In these the angel hosts would see 
The children of Fraternity. 
—Anon. 


SAVE JUST A LITTLE TODAY. 


Do you wish to acquire all the money you 


need? 
Then save just a little to-day. 
Don’t think you will suddenly fall into luck, 
It seldom has happened that way. 
Your chance*for a fortune will always be 
slim 
Until you’ve a sum to invest; 


So make up your mind that right now is the i 


time, 
Begin now to feather your nest. 


For the big things don’t happen by luck or 
by chance, 
They are born of the deeds of the past; 
The small things we do every day are the 
things 
That really count at the last. 


Then do without something you think you 


would like, 
And save at least part of your pay; 


Don’t drift unprepared to your future, my 


friend, 
But save just a little to-day. 


Get the habit of saving, of putting aside, 


Though it may seem a small thing to do; a 
In the years that will come, with their trials 


and tasks, 
It may be the saving of you. 


It is too late to win the hard struggle for i 


wealth 
After you have grown aged and-gray; 


You must put in your bid when the moment — 


is ripe, 
So save just a little to-day. 


—Herbert Gay Sisson, in Winter’s News. tf 
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Smiles. 


THEN HE WENT. 


Young Tom Toote was spending a holiday 
in the country, and had been invited to the 
beautiful home of a sweet young thing 


| named Agnes. 


“What a charming place!” he said enthu- 
siastically to Agnes’s proud paternal parent, 
“Does it go as far as those woods over 
there?” 

“It does,” remarked the somewhat un- 


| sympathetic P. P. P. 


“Ah,” said Tom, still cheerily, “and to 


| that old stone wall over there, sir?” 


“It does,’ came the gruff answer; “and 


_ it goes as far as the river on the south, and 


>i 


‘to the main road on the north.” 


“Beautiful!” put in Tom. 
“Yes,” went on the old man; “put it 


| doesn’t go with Aggie!” 


Then Tom faded peacefully from view.— 


| From Answers, London. 


Tas 3 


KEEP TO THE RIGHT. 
“Why do you turn out for every road hog 


| that comes along?” said the missus, rather 


- crossly; “the right-of-way is ours, isn’t it?” 


“Oh, undoubtedly,” answered he calmly, 


“as our for our turning -out the reason is 


_ plainly suggested in the epitaph which ap- 


peared in a newspaper lately: 


' “Here lies the body of William Jay, 
_ Who died maintaining his right of way; 


_ He was right, dead right, as he sped along, 


_ But he’s just as dead as if he’d been wrong.” 


TERRIBLE STRAIN. 
“Mr. Blowster came very near bringing 


_ on a stroke of apoplexy the other day.” 


“How so?” 

“His automobile engine stalled when he 
was giving the Rev. Fourthly a lift. Mr. 
Blowster was as mad as a hornet but he 
couldn’t say anything stronger than ‘tut! 
tut!’ ’”"—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


EXTENDING A POLICY. 
“It is becoming more expensive every day 


to run an automobile.” 


“Yes,” replied Mr. Chuggins. “Some of 


' us motorists won’t be able to keep going 


unless the government comes to the rescue 
the same as they did for the railroads.”— 
Washington Star. 


TOO LESS ENOUGH. 
“How fast can your car go?’ 
“Just fast enough to break the road rules, 


: and not fast enough to keep ahead of the 


cop.” 


BOTH WAYS. 
“I would like to take out some insurance.” 
“Fire or life?” 
- “Both. I have a wooden leg.’—Ex. 


Unto the End—“How’s this?” asked the 
lawyer. “You’ve named six bankers in your 
will to be pallbearers. Of course, it’s all 
right, but wouldn’t you rather choose some 
friends with whom you are on _ better 
terms?” 

“No, Judge, that’s all right. Those fel- 
lows have carried me for so long they might 
as well finish the job.”—The American 
Legion Weekly. 


“Uncle Ed, don’t you preach every Sun-- 
day?” 

“Yassah, jedge, I sho’ do.” 

‘An’ yet you are charged with stealing 
chickens.” 

“Jedge, I ain’t sayin’ I never stole no 
chickens, an’ I ain’t sayin’ I did, but if I gits 
erquitted in dis case I’m gwine to preach a 


_ powerful sermon on dat subject.’”—Ex. 


The Bishop, at Sunday-school exams— 
And, now, would any little boy or girl ask 
me a question? 

The Small Boy—Please, sir, why did the 
angels walk up and down Jacob’s ladder 
when they had wings? . 

The Bishop—Um, er!—would any other 
little boy or girl like to answer that ques- 
tion?—-London Sketch. 


What Did She Know?—The hostess had 
trouble in getting Mr. Harper to sing. After 
the song had been given, she came up with 
a smiling face to her guest, and made the 
ambiguous remark: 

“Now, Mr. Harper, you must never tell 
me again that you can not sing—I know 
now!”—The Queenslander. 


A certain Kansas minister took a notice 
to the newspaper office to be printed, an- 
nouncing that next Sunday he would preach 
on the subject, “Kingly Folly.” Imagine the 
scene in the print shop next day when the 
pastor came in asking for a correction. The 
text had appeared, “King, by Golly.”—Ex. 


Puzzled Willie—Teacher says we are here 
to help others. 

Father—Of course. 

Puzzled Willie—Well, what are the others 
here for? 


READ ’EM AND WEEP! 
A Dictator Speaks. 


The great experiences of the “after-the- 
war” period mark the defeat of liberalism. 
Both in Russia and Italy it has been dem- 
onstrated that it is possible to govern out- 
side, above and against all liberal ideas. 
Neither Communism nor Fascismo has any- 
thing to do with liberty * * * Fascismo is 
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not afraid to declare itself liberal or anti- 
liberal. It has already passed, and if neces- 
sary will again pass, without the slightest 
hesitation, over the body, more or less de- 
composed, of the Goddess of Liberty.—Pre- 
mier Mussolini in the Fascista Review. 


New Wives for Old. 


To be married and divorced in a half hour 
is an actual legal possibility in Soviet Rus- 
sia, unless, of course, the queues in front of 
the respective registrar’s tables happen to 
be too long.'* * * Hither husband or wife 
may obtain abrogation of their marriage 
by appearing at the registrar’s office and 
indicating that continuance of conjugal re- 
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lations is no longer craved. There is no 


trial, no appeal. The dissatisfied husband 
simply signs a paper and walks out a free 
man.—Edwin W. Hullinger in Current His- 
tory Magazine. 


The Skedaddle Policy. 


I confess I am rather shocked when some- 
times I take up my papers in the morning 
and I read almost piteous appeals to the 
British people to withdraw from everywhere, 
from the Rhine, from Constantinople, from 
the Straits, Jerusalem and Bagdad. I have 
not any personal sympathy for the policy 
of universal skeddadle.—Lord Curzon, Brit- 
ish Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


Lodge Notices 


Settlement Made—Cyapleuski. 
Brother Herman Cyapleuski, Reg. No. 
64922, has settled his account with Local 
No. 538. W. L. Forest, Sec’y. 


Bisiar—Lodge 53. 

J. J. Bisiar, Reg. No. 74971, will please get 
in touch with the Financial Secretary of 
Monona Lodge 53, or if any member knows 
where he is located, kindly notify the Fi- 
nancial Secretary L. 53. 


Schulz—His Wife. 


Any one knowing the whereabouts of Wal- — 


ter Schulz, fo Lodge 317, will kindly notify 
his wife, Mrs. W. Schulz, 3609 Balsam Ave., 
Care. of Waldo Apt. 26, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lost Due Book—Jones. 

Brother H. T. Jones, of Lodge 104, Seat- 
tle, Wash.; lost his due book (presumably 
in that city). Finder will please return to 
E. . Cooper, Sec., Room 107 Labor Temple, 
Seattle, Wash. 


A Voice From Central America. 

To all Boiler Makers and Welders that 
answered my ad in July’s Journal in re- 
gards to jobs on the Trutilla R. R., will 
say I received so many letters that it is 
impossible to answer all of them, so I am 
thanking you through the Journal. As I 
only had three jobs they were soon taken, 
as first come first served. W. T. Saner. 


Any Secretary: taking up the card of Vic- 
tor Cruise, Reg. No. 147592, please hold same 
until this member pays a board bill of 
$27.05, which he left unpaid at the C. & 
N. W. lunch room of Carroll, lowa. Hugo 
Sanuelson, C. F. S. 161. 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Baxter—Lodge 418. 


knowing the whereabouts of C. A. Baxter, Reg. No. 
21406, Owill please, notify the undersigned. This member was 


formerly Secretary of Lodge No. 418 and absconded 
funds of the Lodge. 
will be appreciated. 
desha, ans. 


with, the 
Any information as to his whereabouts 
Charles Hunter, Pres., Box 603, Neo- 
ay Journal. 


Cyapuliski—Lodge No. 53. 

Herman Cyapuliski, Reg. No. 64922, still owes Lodge Ne. 
53, Madison, Wis., $30.50, which he borrowed on a note 
that is long overdue. Please hold book and card until this 
note is paid. Wm. Tehan, Pres., and W. L. Forrest, F. §&., 
L. 53. June Journal. ‘ 


O’Brien—Lodge No. 6. 


Daniel O’Brien, Reg. No. 327313, took three hundred dol- 
lars of the strikers’ money at Martinez, Calif. Any Secre- 


tary. knowing his whereabouts notify Lodge 6 M. J. Me- 
Guire, B. A. July Journal. 
Promptness Assured. Best Results. 


PATENTS Booklet Free. Highest References 


Send drawing or model for examina- 
tion and report as to patentability. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St., Washingten, D.C. 


jesell Shirts, 


sx Sell Madison “Better-Made”’ Shirts, Paja- } 

} mas, and Nightshirts direct from our 

factory to wearer, Nationally advertised. 
Easy tosell. Exclusive patterns, Ex- 

ceptional values. No experience or 

capital required. Large steady income 

assured. Entirely new proposition. 

2 WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 

gq’ {\\_ MADISON SHIRT CO.,603 B'way, N.Y. City 


GUARANTEED HUNTING DOGS —Coon, 
Mink, Opossum, Skunk, ete. Hounds or mixed 
breeds. Prices right. Catalog Ten Cents. 
BURROW, Pocohontas, Ark. 


GALL STONES 


Nature’s home treatment for the cause. method you. 
should know about. Indigestion, Gas, Colie, Sontach Trouble- 
often caused by Gall- Troubles. AFT! 


Nature, in 


EE. Madeline E. 


Unser, Dept. 5. 5658. Michigan Ave., Thunao Ti 


ta a # 
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SENATOR SHIPSTEAD TELLS OF MONEY AND MONOPOLY POWER. 


(Labor Day Address reprinted from the Duluth (Minn.) Labor World.) 


The control of money supply and credits 
and the discount rate together with the 


_ monopoly control of industry gives perfect 


control for the purpose of fixing prices on 
commodities. The high taxes due to the cost 
of the war are being paid by the producers 
and not by capital. The uncurbed use of the 
courts of equity for the purpose of issuing in- 


junctions against labor and in which labor is 


held as property is a strong weapon of cap- 
ital. There were the,three telling points 


| made by United States Senator Henrik Ship- 


stead at Fairmount park Labor Day in one of 


| the most effective addresses ever delivered 


' in Duluth. 


10,000 in Attendance. 
Fully 10,000 people were in attendance at 


the big union labor outing, which was con- 


ducted under the auspices of the Federated 
Trades assembly and the Union Labor Pavil- 
ion association. Mayor §S. F. Snively was 
an honor guest. Elling Munkeby, president 


of the assembly, was master of ceremonies. 


He made a short introductory speech, after 


' which he introduced W. EH. McEwen, editor 


of The Labor World, who spoke for 10 min- 
utes. 

When Senator Shipstead was introduced 
he was given an ovation. The audience was 
friendly from the outset. When he had 
spoken 40 minutes he wanted to close, but 


_ voices in front of him shouted “Go on, give 


us some more.” So the senator continued 


‘ for 20 minutes, during which time he “hit 


- the ball” to the great delight and satisfaction 


of the people. His speech in full follows: 


Tribute to Labor Day. 
“It is fitting that one day in the year is 


get aside by the people of America for the 


particular purpose of studying and discussing 
the problems of labor. These problems have 


to deal with the condition of life of people 


who toil, and therefor, in particular with the 


disposition of the products of labors’ toil. 


“Originally this was the problem that con- 


_ cerned only the master and the slave. With 
the gradual abolishment of chattel slavery, 


it became a Boe of master and servant. 


q 


The next problem made it a problem of em- 
ployer and employe. When the employer 
ceased to be an individual and became a cor- 
poration—it became the struggle between 
capital and labor. 


Struggle Intensified. 


“The struggle between capital and labor 
has become intensified as a result of the 
war,” he declared. 


“This applies not only to organized labor, 
but to all labor rendering useful service to 
society whether it uses either muscle or 
brain, or both, either on the farm, the office 
or shop. In other words, the struggle is be- 
tween capital and the producers of wealth. 
This must necessarily be so, due to the 
tremendous debt and the high taxes result- 
ing from the war. Taxes are paid by the 
producers of wealth—consequently, the bur- 
den of taxation is heavier upon the back of 
the producer than it was before the war. 

‘“‘Capital invested in business pays no taxes 
as such. Taxes in business are figured a 
part of the overhead expenses and passed on 
to the purchaser of commodities. This ac- 
counts for the high cost of living. The de- 
flation of agriculture, the continued low 
price of farm products is the result of capital 
forcing the cost of the war upon the farmers. 
The open shop drive is capital’s attack upon 
labor—having for its purpose the assessing 
of the war cost on labor by reduction of 
wages. Both labor and the farmer are 
taxed to pay for the cost of the war by pay- 
ing high prices for the necessities of life. 
While it is true that capital invested in busi- 
ness pays local taxes, corporation taxes and 
excess profit taxes, these taxes are however, 
added to the selling prices of the goods and 
is paid by the consumer if he is a producer. 
If he is not a producer, but engaged in non- 
productive business, he passes his taxes on 
until finally they are collected from that part 
of the community that produces wealth. 


Power Is Delegated. 


“The power to assess the war cost on the 
farmer through low prices was given to cap- 
ital by the gdvernment when the government 
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gave to the Federal Reserve Banking system 
~ the control of the discount rate and the con- 
trol of money and credits. 

“This control of the money supply and 
credit and the discount rate controls all in- 
dustry. Garfield said when he was in con- 
gress: ‘If you give me the power to write the 
laws that shall determine who shall control 
the money and credits of a nation, I do not 
care who owns the other industries because 
the control of money and credit controls 
all industry.’ 

“John C. Calhoun said practically the same 
thing. ‘Whoever controls the discount rate 
controls the industries of a nation and this 
power with the control of the money supply 
gives to the holders thereof the power to 
make prices high or low.’ 


How They Do It. 


“Tf they want the price of commodities to 
go up they increase the circulating medium 
by lowering. the discount rate, by a liberal 
extension of credit and increase of money 
supply. If they want prices to be low they 
increase the discount rate and call in loans, 
and thereby restrict credit which results in 
a restriction of the circulating medium or in 
common  phraeseology. ‘money becomes 
scarce.’ Then prices go down. 

“The control of money and credits and 
the discount rate together with the monopoly 
control of industry gives perfect control for 
the purpose of fixing prices on commodities. 

“This power has been used to attack labor 
by increasing or keeping at a high level the 
necessities of life that labor buys. This also 
applies to the necessities of life that the 
' farmer buys. The farmer, having produce to 
sell, this power is again used to keep the 
price of the farm products down. The farmer 
sells the raw material in a monopoly market 
at prices that are fixed against him. When 
he buys his product back in the finished con- 
dition, he buys in a monopoly market, where 
the prices are fixed high against him. 

“There has been a persistent propaganda 
spread over the country to the effect that 
the lack of foreign markets is the cause of 
the low price of farm products,” the speaker 
continued. ‘The gist of it all is this: 


“Stop Spreading Bunk.” 


“*We cannot sell abroad because Hurope 
is not buying and cannot buy.’ We hear this 
statement from prominent men: ‘We must 
get into a League of Nations in order to get 
the market for our farm products.’ Or: 
‘We must join the world court in order to 
stabilize Huropean conditions and so help 
our farmers.’ 

“A little investigation of export figures dis- 
proves this propaganda and ought to stop 
the spreading of this bunk. These figures 
will show that the exports of foodstuffs to 
Europe since the war have been far greater 
than they ever were before the war. The 
export figures of 1923 show that nearly three 
times as much foodstuffs was exported to 
European countries in 1923 as annually be- 
fore the war.” 

Export figures prepared by Senator Ship- 


cm — 
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stead showed that the average of prewar ex- 


ports of farm products was 9,203,056,874 


pounds, while the fiscal year of 1923 shows. 


25,053,086,160 pounds exported. 
Government by Injunction. 


“In addition to the control of money and 


credit and the discount rate another weapon 


has been used to enforce upon labor the cost © 


of the war. This instrument is of com- 
paratively recent origin or rather its origin 
is not recent, but its use has been diverted 
from its original purposes in very recent 


years and is now used very effectively and © 


extensively against labor and for the purpose 
of oppressing labor and this instrument is a 
so-called ‘restraining order’ or. ‘injunction’ 


issued by court of equity or as sometimes ~ 


called ‘courts of chancery.’ 


Origin of Equity Process. ‘ 
“Many learned volumes, legal and histor- 


ical, have been written .for the purpose of © 


answering the questions regarding the 
origin, the character and the purposes of 
‘Court of Equity.’ The realms of Roman and 


Ecclesiastical law have been explored for | 


that purpose. But, like the case of any insti- 
tution having its origin in the distant past, 
their early history is fragmentary. Only one 
fact stands out prominently: The institution 
was, even in its earliest period, intended and 
proposed as a shield for the weak and poor, 
and not as a weapon for the mighty and rich. 

“As far back as 500 B.C. the Plebeians of 
Rome found it necessary to elect annually 
two Tribunes with extraordinary power to 
curb the political and economic ‘oppression 
of the Plebeians by the Patricians. These 
Tribunes had the power to say ‘I forbid’ if 


appealed to in judicial or legislative preceed- — 
With the fall of the Republic and the — 


ings. 
establishment of the Roman Empire the in- 
stitution of the Tribune was abolished. 


Practice in England. 


“It appears that the kings of England had — 


chancellors as early as the beginning of the 
tenth century but this office was definitely 
established by Edward the Confessor about 
1041. 
constitutional law, the only recourse open to 
the disputants to property rights was to the 
king who decided all such matters brought 


Up to this time, in the absence of © 


before him by virtue of his legal power and : 


according to his conscience. 


“This right was assumed by the king and \ 


this power was tolerated in him because he — 


was supposed to rule by divine right and had 
infallible conscience and could do no wrong. 
He was the only person who could issue a 
restraining order or an injunction. These 
restraining orders were issued according to 
the dictates of his conscience. 


“In order that he might not be bothered — 


with matters requiring the issuing of in- 


junctions a chancellor was appointed by the © 


king and the chancellor, when appealed to — 


’ 


in contraversies affecting property rights, ‘ 


would render decisions accordingly. 
The King’s Conscience. 


3 
F 


“Sometimes several chancellors were ap- 
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pointed as keepers of the king’s conscience 
in order to expedite business and they would 
interpret the king’s conscience according to 
their different points of view. 


“As keeper of the king’s conscience and 
the seal with authority to issue mandatory 
writs or injunctions it was natural that the 
Lord Chancellor should gradually assume 
the functions and character of a judge hold- 
ing distinct an independent court from the 
courts of common or statutory law. 


“By the time of Edward III, the court of 
chancellory appears as a separate and well 
established tribunal for affording relief in 
cases which were not to be remedied by the 
ordinary method and procedure in the courts 
of law. 

Refuge of the Poor. 


“Lord Chancellor Ellsmere, who served 
under Queen Elizabeth, said, in describing 
his court and its functions: ‘It is the refuge 
of the poor and afflicted. It is the altar and 
sanctuary for such as against the might of 
rich men and the countenance of great men 
cannot maintain the goodness of their cause 
and the truth of their title.’ 

“It became the basic principles of British 
chancery or Equity courts that: ‘It was to be 
exercised for the protection of property 
rights only.’ 

“ ‘He who would seek its aid must come 

with clean hands.’ 
““There must be no adequate remedy at 
law.’ 

“Tt must not be used to curtail personal 
rights.’ 

“Thus we see what was the origin and pur- 
pose of the Court of Equity. 


Comes to America. 


“When the British colonies were estab- 
lished in America the colonists brought over 
with them the English common law and the 
English judicial procedure. When the 
American government was founded, there 
being no king with an infallible conscience 
to leave in the care of a chancellor appointed 
by him, the constitution provided that the 
‘people’s conscience’ should be vested in a 
judge sitting in an equity court to take juris- 
diction when there was no adequate remedy 
at law. 

“American courts of equity did not enter 


a the field of labor controversy and issue in- 


junctions on labor until 1888. In all the 
history of English jurisprudence English 
‘' courts of equity have only issued injunctions 
against labor in two cases. And immediately 
the English parliament enacted legislation 
curbing the power of English courts of 
equity. 
Used in Labor Strikes. 

“Although a large number of cases arising 
from disputes between wage-earners and em- 
ployers came before the courts in the early 
days of the United States, the then existing 
courts of equity took no part. It was not 
until 1888 that employers’ attorneys con- 
ceived that the authority of a court of equity 
could be applied, and not until 1891 that a 
’ federal court of equity discovered that its 
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‘conscience’ would. justify the issuing of an 
injunction which would restrain workmen 
from doing collectively what they had a 
right to do as individuals. 

“Since that time the courts have fre- 
quently and upon gradually diminishing 
provocation taken jurisdiction in labor con- 
troversies and issued injunctions restraining 
labor from doing things that very many of 
the best legal authorities claim they have no 
constitutional right to do. 

“One judge’s ‘conscience’ will not permit 
him to issue an injunction as requested by 
the employer because of his conviction that 
to do so would abrogate the wage-earner’s 
constitutional rights; that it would inflict a 
grave injuctive; that it would permit his 
court to be used by the employer as an ad- 
ditional and weighty club with which to beat 
down labor. 


Judges Become Partisan. 


“Another equity judge becomes a partisan 
of the employers, and his ‘conscience’ per- 
mits him to shackle labor’s hands during an 
industrial dispute. He issues his restraining 
orders, commanding the wage-earners to re- 
frain from certain acts, and carrying out cer- 
tain policies for their self-preservation which 
the employers have an unquestioned right to 
do and which they enjoy without legal or 
judicial interference. 

“An interesting case was the Wonderland 
theater case in Minneapolis which had dis- 
charged its union employes and employed 
non-unionists in their place. Trade unions 
were restrained ‘from conveying, directly or 
indirectly by means of any act, or statement, 
or printing of any kind, in the Minneapolis 
Labor review, or any other publication any 
statement of the facts, or from which such 
fact could be reasonably inferred, that the 
plaintiff was, or is unfair to organized labor.’ 

“An injunction was issued restraining 
union labor from maintaining a _ boycott 
against the theater on the grounds that it 
violated a state anti-trust statute. 


Favored the Employers. 


“In the St. Paul open shop campaign, how- 
ever, a state court refused to issue an in- 
junction restraining the Citizens’ Alliance 
which federated practically all of the busi- 
ness men’s, manufacturers’, and bankers as- 
sociations in that city for the purpose of 
establishing the ‘open shop,’ when they boy- 
cotted the firm of Delaney Brothers, plum- 
bers, because of their refusal to put an ‘open 
shop’ card im their window. Delaney 
Brothers applied for an injunction to protect 
them from the boycott. In refusing to grant 
the injunction the court said in part: 

“ ‘Tf an act be lawful—one that the party 
has’ a legal right to do—the fact that he 
may be actuated by an improper motive does 
not render it unlawful. It was lawful for any 
one of the defendants to sever business re- 
lation with the plaintiffs, therefore, it was 
lawful for two or more of them.’ 


Have Submitted Rights. 
“The conflict created by these un-Amer- 
ican and unconstitutional judicial acts was 


Co 
-~] 
CO 


eloquently and _ forcefully 
United States Circuit Judge Caldwell in the 
case of Hopkins vs. Oxley Stove Company. 
In part he said: 

‘*Einglish history is replete with examples 
showing that the king and his dependent and 
servile judges have subverted the rights and 
liberties of the English people, but for the 
good sense of the English juries. It is the 
verdict of juries and not the opinion of 
judges, that the English people are chiefly 
indebted to for some of their precious rights 
and liberties. 


When Workers Combine. 


“On the other hand when laborers com- 
bine to maintain or raise their wages, or 
otherwise to better their conditions, or to 
protect themselves from oppression or to at- 
tempt to overcome competition with their 
labor or the products of their labor, in order 
that they may continue to have employment 
and life, their action, however, open, peace- 
ful and orderly, is branded as a conspiracy. 
What is ‘competition’ when done by capital 
is ‘conspiracy’ when done by labor.’ 

“Referring to the restrictions imposed 
upon labor by equity courts, he added: 

““They cannot help knowing that organ- 
ized capital is not so restricted. And, when 
treatment apparently so unfair and discrim- 
inating is administered through the instru- 
mentality of a court the resulting discontent 
and resentment of employes are inevitably 
intensified because the law itself seems to 
have gone wrong, and in some unaccountable 
manner to have taken sides against them. 


Pleads for “Rights.” 


“It cannot be the law that the men and 
women who do the work of the world and 
who produce its wealth, have no rights 
against the wealth they create, and no rights 
to prefer and to promote by lawful and 
peaceful means the sale of the products of 
their labor, to secure for themselves con- 
tinued employment. 

“The “irreparable damage” suffered in 
business by a vanquished competitor at the 
hands of his successful rival constitutes no 
cause of action, either at law or in equity. 
It is the result of the law of competition, to 
which all men are subject. They take their 
chances and must abide the results whether 
it brings forth success or failure.’ 


At Heart of Liberty. 


“The various conflicting decisions referred 
to above, there are many more of the same 
character, prove exclusively, that ‘business 
men’ and ‘wage-earners’ are not considered 
equal before many court of equity. As cit- 
izens of the United States they have equal 
rights under the Constitution. But as soon 
as these ‘equal rights’ clash, the civil rights 
of the employer are upheld and the civil 
rights of the wage-earner denied. No 
greater proof for the creating of class dis- 
tinctions can be offered. Unscrupulously 
certain equity judges have laid the axe on 
the very roots of constitutional liberty in the 
Republic. 


described by » 
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“The constant encroachment of equity 
courts upon the province of the courts of 
law constitutes one of the gravest dangers to — 
a government by law. Government by in- 
junction is not government by law. It is 
government according to the will and pleas- 
ure or conscience of a man. Government. 
by law is a government by the people. Gov- 
ernment by injunction is government by an 
autocrat. 


“It does away with trial by jury and makes 
of the court a judge, the lawmaker, the 
accuser, and jury. It is a system gradually 
encroaching upon and displacing government 
by law. As government by injunction ad- 
vances government by law passes away. 


Driven to Politics. 


“It being evident that the two most 
effective weapons used by capital to oppress 
labor are first; the control of the discount 
rate—money and credits, and second, the 
uncurbed use of the courts of equity for the 
purpose of issuing injunctions. And capital 
having obtained these weapons by the ex- 
ercise of its political power, it is evident that 
if labor is to protect its interest and the 
principles of the American system of gov- 
ernment—labor must use its political power 
to take these weapons away from capital. 


“This, labor has shown a desire to do 
recently. Whether or not it will finally suc- 
ceed will depend on labor. Upon labor’s de- 
cision in this matter—will depend the swing 
of history, because upon this decision will 
depend whether we shall have a government 
by law, or a government by ‘judicial con- 
science,’ and a consolidated money power.” 


VAST SUMS REFUNDED; “INSIDERS” 
PROFIT. 


Washington.—According to a report by 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue Blair, 
some citizens profit amazingly through a re- 
fund of taxes. It is shown that refunds this 
year reached the unprecedented total of 
$123,992,820. This compares with $14,000,000 
in 1920, $28,000,000 in 1921, and $48,000,000 
in 1922. Out of the 1923 refunds, $71,980,- 
947 was returned on claims accrued prior to 
July 1, 1920, and $34,502,757 on collections for 
1921. 


The details of these vast refunds are se- 
cret. Members of congress have frequently 
demanded publicity on such repayments, but 
this agitation has been fruitless. Rumor and 
scandal allege that political favorites fare 
very well in getting money restored to them. 
Every now and then some expert drops out 
of the internal revenue department and be- 
comes miraculously rich as a professional 
adjuster of cases, it is stated. 


Figures by Commissioner Blair show that 
the cost of collecting taxes has reached the 
record-breaking peak of $1.73 for every $100 
coming into the treasury, as compared with 
55 cents under the previous administration. 
Treasury officials explain this increase by 
claiming that the department machinery has 
to be increased to catch up with back work. 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL SHOPMEN REJECT PIECE WORK. 


For sometime the New York Central Railroad officials have been seeking to 
establish a piece work system as a definite basis for compensating the shopmen em- 
ployed by that company, and in fact did establish such in a number of its shops. The 
matter was made a subject of complaint before the Labor Board and on May 24th last 
the Board issued a decision to the effect that “‘The establishment of piece work by the 
New Central Railroad Company in the various shops herein involved was not in con- 
formity with the Transportation Act 1920, because the employes were deprived of the 
right to negotiate such agreements through their duly authorized representatives.” 


The Board further ordered that this system be discontinued and the men paid on 
a straight hourly basis until some other system was mutually agreed to by both parties; 
however at a later date the Board reopened the matter, and seemingly through pres- 
sure exerted by the railroad officials practically reversed itself by inserting provisors 
suspending the execution of the order for sixty days and continuing it longer on com- 
plaint of the carrier. This latter action had the effect of temporarily continuing the 
piece work where started. 


Recently a formal system of rules, etc., covering a piece work system was drawn 
up and submitted to a vote of the men affected, and the result of this vote has just 
been announced which shows that the six crafts affected rejected the proposition by 
a large majority; not one of the crafts so voting, voted to accept piece work and the 
vote of our craft was more than three to one against piece work. 


Now that the shop employes of the N. Y. C. Railroad have so emphatically and 
formally expressed their sentiments on the matter, it is the plain duty of the Labor 
Board to see that the plain intent and language of the Transportation Act and their 
former decision is put into effect. Incidentally we desire to commend the decision of 
the shopmen in this matter, which we believe is a wise one. The writer has worked 
under the piece work system in years gone by and knows from experience its tendencies 
to demoralize and to destroy fair conditions and wages. We have in mind one in- 
stance where a plant employing a large force of men had worked under the piece work 
system for years, but afterwards became organized and later secured a day’s work 
agreement and a twenty per cent increase in wages, and after a year’s trial under the 
straight day’s work plan, notwithstanding the increase wage, it was shown that work 
was gotten out just as cheaply, and in some case cheaper, than under the piece work 
system. 

: The natural tendency of piece work, makes for poor work and careless and indif- 
ferent workmen; the driving force and objective is production, and only just enough 
is done to get by inspection. Applying this system with its indifferent standard of re- 
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sults, to the repairing of locomotives and other equipment of railroads, it is little short 
of criminal, for upon the efficiency of this equipment is dependent the lives and limbs 
of millions of people, who are transported at a high rate of speed, from one section to 
another; for should any of these repairs be made inefficiently and’ give way while 
trains are in motion, disaster must be the result. 


If this and all other systems of railroads will give their shopmen fair conditions 
and wages and assure them of steady employment, they will make the necessary re- 
pairs just as cheaply under a day’s work system as that of piece work and in a far more 
efficient manner. 


ANTHRACITE COAL MINERS SECURE SATISFACTORY AGREEMENT. 


It was a source of satisfaction to all members of organized labor to know that a 
satisfactory settlement had been reached between the hard coal miners eand operators 
and that the 160,000 miners had returned to work under an agreement that fully recog- 
nized the right of a collective bargaining, fully established the eight-hour day, and 
granted a ten per cent increase in wages. This result was brought about through the 
active intervention and mediation of Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania, after negotia- 
tions for a settlement between the miners and operators had been broken off because 
of the unfair and unyielding attitude of the operators, who refused recognition of the 
union and insisted on a reducticn in wages. 


These operators have a virtual monopoly of the hard coal industry of the United 
States and charge all the traffic will bear and still were not willing to deal fairly with 
their employes or pay them fair wages. Much credit for the settlement is due to Gov- 
ernor Pinchot, who showed from first to last a friendly and sympathetic interest 
towards the demands of the men for fair condition and wages. However, the solidarity 
of the army of miners, their splendid discipline and prompt response to the orders of 
their leaders, was also a big factor in the final result. When the order to cease work 
went into effect all quit as one man, except those detailed to man the pumps and protect 
property. 

This satisfactory settlement, together with the long drawn out and successful fight 
of the soft coal miners last year, should, and we hope will, remove the necessity of any 
further strikes by the miners for a long time to come. 


THE OPEN SHOP MOVEMENT ON THE DECLINE. 


From all indications the “open shop” movement, which has signally failed of its 
purpose, is rapidly losing ground, and favor with the general public, and that it will 
gradually sink into eblivion in the future. This movement, started three or four years 
ago was the greatest, far reaching and stupenduous effort to crush organized labor, 
that has ever been staged; all resources, influence and efforts of big business generally 
were behind this movement. Several powerful organizations, with large memberships 
and resources were linked up with this movement and even the small business men 
through their affiliation with one or more of these organizations together with their 
business and banking connections were forced to go along. The “American plan” and 
“one hundred per cent American” slogans were deceitfully used to fool the public. 
However, notwithstanding, these elaborate preparations and powerful resources, the 
movement has failed signally and organized labor is as strong today as ever. The 
United Mine Workers and the shopmen were attacked first, because of their apparently 
being the most fully organized, and if they were destroyed, the others would follow 
later. 


The United Mine Workers had most of their funds tied up by court action, the 
operators broke their agreement with the miners to meet and negotiate a renewal of 
agreement for the soft coal miners, and they were forced to strike April 1st, 1922, the 
open shoppers thought they would soon be starved into submission, and in the mean- 
time, the non-union coal from West Virginia would supply orders for coal. So con- 
fident were the open shoppers of defeating the miners, they forced the shopmen out 
on July 1st, 1922, however, they misjudged the fighting qualities of the miners and 
they not only maintained solid ranks for five months, but invaded the coal fields of 
the steel trust and gained sixty or seventy thousand more members, who also joined 
the ranks of the strikers. As soon as the shopmen suspended work it paralyzed traffic 
and prevented the transportation of the non-union coal of West Virginia. This forced 
the operators to settle with the miners. 


Then as traffic was still demoralized because of the shopmen’s strike and winter 
approaching the people of the Northern and Northwestern states, fearing a coal 
famine, began to clamor for coal, this resulted in a further settlement in the shape of 
the “Baltimore Agreement.’ While some of the railroads are still maintaining a hard 
boiled attitude they are merely existing and notwithstanding the large number of new 
locomotives they have acquired, the motive power of these roads is shot to pieces, and 
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a large part in a dangerous condition. The Textile Workers of the New England and 
Hastern states were also picked for slaughter, but after about a year’s struggle, the 
mill owners capitulated. The United States Chamber of Commerce is erecting a large 
and expensive building in Washington, D. C., the labor hating officials loudly pro- 
claimed that none but “open shop” men would be employed in the erection, but as no 
competent mechanics without cards could be found, we are told this is a union job now 
and so it is all along the line. As long as the members of a craft maintain united 
ranks and a will to win, they cannot be defeated. The thing to do now is for our 
members to join in a drive for new members and get every available and worthy man 
working at our crafts into our Brotherhood. Hvery unorganized man is a detriment 
to those who are organized and helps prevent entire success. Let all get busy, this 
will increase the speed of the disappearance of the open shoppers. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS RENEWED BETWEEN MEXICO AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 


It was a source of much satisfaction to a large majority of our people to know that 
diplomatic relations between our government and that of Mexico had been renewed, 
after so long a period of time since they were broken off. This result was consummated 
early last month, and there was general rejoicing, especially along the border between 
the two countries, and in a number of cities and towns in that section formal celebra- 
tions took place. We believe recognition should have been accorded to the Mexican ~ 
Government long before this, for it has, we believe, made much progress in improving 
the economic condition of the masses ané@d laid the ground work for greater progress and 
prosperity for the future. 


In the past most of the land was held in large blocks by private individuals. Some 
of these estates, we are told, were as large in area as some of our states. Arrangements 
have now been made to cut these up into homesteads for the benefit of the masses. 
Every family who desire to may take up a claim for a certain amount of land, according 
to the productivity of same, and the government will loan them money to build a home 
and establish themselves. These loans are for a long term and on an easy payment plan. 
We hope this renewal of diplomatic relations will be of great benefit to the people of 
both eountries and that it will continue indefinitely. 


MANUFACTURERS AND MERCHANTS JOIN LABOR TO FIGHT 
| PRISON MADE GOODS. | 


Organized labor has been striving for years to abolish the vicious system in many 
states of leasing out convicts to contractors for the purpose of using their labor in the 
manufacture of articles of commerce, thus placing them in competition with free labor. 
The injustice of this practice is generally conceded, but up to now labor has had to 
wage this fight alone, but recently there has been an awakening among the ranks of 
manufacturers and merchants. They are beginning to realize how this practice effects 
their own well being ard now they are joining forces with labor to help abolish the evil, 
which we are told has reached alarming proportiors during the past year. 


The National Committee on prisons and prison labor made a survey recently, the 
results of which served to arouse manufacturers and others to action, and they have 
made complaint to the U. S. Labor Department, which promises a further investigation 
into the matter. According to the survey of this committee, it was found that, outside 
of the Southern States, there were 10,740 persons in penal institutions engaged in the 
manufacture of articles of commerce, and that 7,699 others were making articles for 
state use only. In addition to this the prison labor trust was negotiating to extend 
their activities into several other states, which if successful would increase the number 
of contract prison labor by about 3,000 more. The manufacturers of work shirts and 
overalls were the hardest hit, for of the 10,740 persons employed in manufacturing for 
public use, 5,749 were employed in the making of work shirts and overalls. The next 
hardest hit industry was that of the broom and brush industry. No figures in reference 
to the latter were made public by this survey, but we understand the number is com- 
paratively large and that large quantities of prison made brooms are being thrown on 
the market. 


The Reliance Manufacturing Co. has contracts to use prison inmates with four 
states—Alabama, Kentucky, Wisconsin and Wyoming, and also had a contract with 
Oklahoma until recently, when it was terminated by Governor Walton. The Sterling 
Manufacturing Co. had contracts with the States of Connecticut and Tennessee; The 
Worth Manufacturing Co. makes shirts in Kentucky State Prison; The Star Clothing 
Co. makes clothing in the Virginia State Prison; D. M. Oberman Co. makes shirts 
and overalls in the Nebraska State Prison; Salant & Salant make shirts in the 
Rhode Island State Prison. Two concerns, J. Gordon and Kleeson & Co., make shirts 
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and overalls in the West Virginia State Prison, and four concerns—Monarch Mfg. Co., 
Standard Overall Co., Baltimore Shirt Co. and Hercules Clothing Co.—use pena] insti- 
tutions in Maryland to manufacture shirts, overalls and clothing. While the above 
named concerns, we are told, are the ones who manufacture prison made clothing, their 
products are not always sold under their brands and firm names. Jobbers take large 
quantities and place them on the market under their names and brands. 


Were the members of organized labor generally more particular in always demand- 
ing the union label in the shirts, overalls and clothing they buy, there would not be 
such a ready sale for the large volume of goods turned out by these prison labor con- 
tractors. We don’t believe any member of organized labor would buy any of these 


goods did they know where they came from, but this information is not given by the 


sellers, and the only safe plan is to always demand the label, then they will know they 
are made by free labor and under union conditions. Every time we buy a union labeled 
article we are, in effect, writing an order to some manufacturer to put a member of 
organized labor to work making another to take its place. Labor will continue to do 
everything possible to abolish the evil of contract prison labor in every form, and now 
that other influences are working for the same purpose, we hope the whole system will 
soon be abolished. 


j 
AN APPALLING DISASTER VISITS JAPAN. 


One of the most serious and disastrous earthquakes that has ever taken place 
brought death and destruction to a large section of Japan recently. While all details 
of the harrowing disaster have not yet been published, we are told that hundreds of 
thousands of people were killed or crippled and billions of dollars’ worth of «property 
destroyed. Two of the principal cities—Tokio, the capital, and Yokohama—are in ruins. 


The earthquake shocks razed a large part of the buildings, broke the water and 
gas mains, and as the gas escaped it took fire and the cities were soon a raging inferno, 
which consumed the lives of unknown thousands. To add to the horrors, tidal waves 
of giant proportions swept the shores, increasing the havoc of destruction and taking 
thousands of more lives. In other sections of the stricken area we are told that great 
havoc was wrought, mountain and seaside resorts destroyed. One of the latter toppled 
into the sea with a mighty roar, carrying all the people to a watery grave. 


The people of the world heard the cry of distress from Japan and promptly went 
to their aid. President Coolidge ordered warships, supply and merchant ships to give 
every aid possible, and large sums of money are being collected in the United States 
under the auspices of the Red Cross. The response, we believe, has been generous, and 
we hope will be sufficient for the needs of the occasion. The other nations were equally 
as prompt to respond in helping to save lives and relieve suffering. All the world 
sympathizes with the stricken people of Japan in their affliction. It is another instance 
of the saying, “One touch of sorrow makes the whole world akin.” Differences in racial 
traits and civilization are forgotten under such disasters. 


We have no doubt Japan will soon be able to commence rebuilding her stricken 
sections, and we hope it will not have to endure another such disaster. 


THE UNITED MINE WORKERS SAY BOLSHEVISTS ARE TRYING TO 
CAPTURE ORGANIZED LABOR IN AMERICA. 


The United Mine Workers have recently issued a formal and comprehensive state- 
ment, in which it is charged that Communists under the direct supervision of Moscow 
are trying to capture the organized labor movement of America, and use it as a base 
from which to carry on Communist efforts for the overthrow of the American gov- 
ernment. It is claimed the charges are made as a result of an independent and search- 
ing investigation, covering several months by the United Mine Workers of America, 
and that this information was found by tracing the matter back to original sources. 
The statement does not deal in mere generalities but gives names of numerous indi- 
viduals in the inner circles, as well as the names of the organizations brought into 
existence to promote their program; some of these organizations work in the open 
tor some related purposes, while others are under cover, secretly directing these activi- 
ties. It charges that some of the main points in this revolutionary program are: 


1, Overthrow and destruction of the Federal, state, and provincial governments, with 
the elimination of existing constitutional forms and foundations. 


_ 2, Establishment of a Soviet dictatorshp, absolute in its exercise of power, owing 
allegiance to, and conceding the authority only of the Communist, er Third International, 
at Moscow, as a “governmental” substitute. 


i 3. Destruction of all social, economic and political institutions as they exist at this 
ime. 
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4. Seizure of all labor unions through a 
utilizing them as a strategic instrument in ful 
organized and constitutional government. 


_5. Invasion of the United Mine Workers of America, with the ouster of i 
officials and leaders and the substitution of a leadership. of Communist fiat it fas oe 


used as instrumentality for seizing the other labor union TiAl i 
taking possession of the country. nie Tear as tn) von pally 


6. A well organized movement is being promoted within the four railroad brother- 
hoods and Sixteen railroad trade unions to amalgamate all railroad workers into ‘one 
departmentalized industrial union,’ controlled by a single leader of Communist principle 
and affiliation, and owing allegiance to the Communist organization. 


7. Seizure of the American Federation of Labor, with the ouster of its officials, and’ 
through such seizure gaining control of all its affiliated units and trade unions. 


8. Conversion of all craft trade unions into single units of workers within an in- 
dustry known as “industrial unions,” with co-ordination under a super-Soviet union owing 
allegiance to, and accepting the mandates of, the Communist International, at Moscow. 


9. Through conquest and subjugation of the labor unions, and conversion and mobili- 
zation of farmers and other related groups, the overthrow of existing institutions, and 
- the creation of a condition similar to that which now prevails in Russia. 

This is an ambitious and comprehensive program surely, however, it is one we do 
not believe the members of organized labor in America will agree to for a moment. 
While conditions here are not entirely ideal, and we have many things to remedy, 
still the workers of America are enjoying condition far superior to that of the working 
people of any other nation in the world, and they have it within their power by a 
more complete organization and co-operation with the farmers and others to remedy all 
the evils that confront them, through the peaceful method of the ballot box, as an ally 
to their trade union movement. 


orocess of “boring from within” them, and 
illment of their revolutionary designs upon 


The people of Russia suffered for centuries from force and repression, and when 
they finally threw off their oppressors, they could conceive of nothing but force and 
absolute power to govern themselves, so they created a “dictator of the proletariat” 
with absolute power; a dictator under any auspices is odious to all those used to free- 
dom and self-government, it is despotic and destructive of the ennobling qualities and 
ideals of life. 


Judging from the large amount of propaganda we have received from various 
sources, there is evidently an extensive movement to put the above mentioned program 
into effect. Much propaganda work is apparently being done among the railroad 
shopmen, seemingly these misguided emissaries of an alien government are trying 
to capitalize their discontent and discouragement, due to reverses met with in the 
general strike, which took place last year and still remains partly unsettled. While 
the treatment the shopmen met with in their fight for justice and a square deal was 
enough to discourage and embitter them for the time being, still we feel sure their 
good sense and judgment will not permit them to fall into such a trap set for their 
undoing, but that they will preserve their organization intact and fight on until they 
meet with success. 


They have passed through the “Valley Forge” of their existence as organized men 
and better things are ahead of them, and a Yorktown in the distance. While a 
number of the railroads still assume a hard-boiled attitude, this is due to the open 
shop influences dominating these roads. We believe that if railroad officials were 
free to act in the matter most, if not all of them would be glad to settle with their 
old employes, and that this will be done sooner or later; the company union is but 
a subterfuge and will soon disappear. 


The miners have made splendid progress in the past few years in improving 
the condition of its members, and is now in position to still better their condition 
in the future, but notwithstanding this progress, the United Mine Workers have had 
to contend with groups of radicals and extremists, and have had to deal sternly with 
them to prevent the wrecking of their splendid organization. 


The Amalgamated Garment Workers, too, have had to take drastic action re- 
cently against like groups, to prevent the wrecking of that organization. This organi- 
zation, too, has made wonderful progress in the past few years, and in many respects, 
is most progressive, and it would be little short of a crime to allow a few extremists 
to wreck its future progress. 


If the people of Rusisa wish to live under the rule of a dictator, with absolute 
power over their lives and well-being no one else should find fault, but they have no 
right to try to impose such a rule upon the people of other nations, and we believe 
the good common sense of our people will resent their trying to do so. 


THE STOOL PIGEON AND THE OPEN SHOP. 


We made mention, in our previous issue of this book, which exposes some of the 
stool pigeons who have been operating in the ranks of organized labor. Its contents are 
instructive of the methods used by these despicable characters to disrupt and destroy 
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organization and should be read by all members. We would suggest that each local 
lodge send and procure a copy for the benefit of its members. 


Here is what the Brewery Workers’ Journal has to say in refeonce to the book: 


“THE WORK OF LABOR DETECTIVE AGENCIES EXPOSED. 


“Much has been said already and printed in labor papers on the question of ‘Labor 
Spies,’ and every keen observer in the labor movement in our country must admit, that 
labor spies may be found in almost every labor union. The more the organized workers 
learn and know how this contemptible spy system works, the better it is for the American 
labor movement. It is especially the ‘Labor Crushing Detective Agencies’ who need our 
attention and watching; those rascals who employ and remunerate’ the so-called ‘stool 
pigeon’ in the various unions. Brother Jean Spielman, a member of the International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders, local union No. 12 of Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., who has 
also served our own International Union as organizer, a keen observer of what is going 
on in the organized labor world, a brother who is well known for his honesty and truth-. 
fulness, has undertaken the task to write a book on that subject. The title of same is 
‘The Stool Pigeon and the Open Shop.’ In writing this book, Brother Spielman had a lot 
of positive proof on hand of documents from such ‘labor crushing detective agencies’ in» 
their own handwriting. If it were possible to place a copy of this book into the hands 
of every honest wage-earner, it would be of great benefit to them as it shows the method 
of operation of unscrupulous detective BRE CISr, and the manner in which they match 
crime and blackmail against honest toilers.” 

This book is published by the American Publishing Company, Room 331, Boston 
Block, Minneapolis, Minn. The price per copy is $2.00 for cloth-bound and $1.50 for 


paper-bound. Postage paid by publishers. 


REACTIONARIES USING RIDICULE IN EFFORT TO INJURE 
SENATOR JOHNSON. 


The overwhelming election of Magnus Johnson as Senator from Minnesota has 
evidently produced a panic in the ranks_of the reactionary open shoppers, and since the 
returns were announced they have been trying to discredit him by criticisms and 
ridicule in the newspapers and magazines that would open their columns to such 
propaganda. 

The latest that has come to our notice was an article in the August issue of “The 
Country Editor,” issued at Westfield, N. J., and written by one J. B. Schuyler, who 
starts out by calling Senator-Elect Johnson a “silly, visionary radical,” and follows this 
up in his next sentence by saying “this is not the first time that the dignity of the 
Senate has been affronted by the election of some asinine burlesque politician to sit in 
the august body.’ A little further on we read this choice tidbit of slush, “Magnus will 
not look half as big to himself in the Senate chamber as he did in the wilds of Minne- 
sota. His bellowing, if he assumes to bellow at all, will take on a different note. The 
soft pedal will be used on his vocal organs. Toughened though he may be, he will learn 
to respect the gavel. He will realize the United States Senate is not such a small prop- 
osition as he thought.” 


It is amazing that such vituperate slush and drivel can secure space in any pub- 
lication that lays claim to respectability, it is an insult not only to this sterling man 
whom this “penny-a-liner” tries to ridicule but to the electors of Minnesota and the 
public generally. However, his silly mouthings will not detract one iota from the 
esteem in which Mr. Johnson is held by the great majority of the people of his state, 
as well as the farmers and working people of the country generally. 


Senator Johnson during the campaign in which he was elected, proved himself 
more than a match for the oratorical giants; who were sent out by the politicians to 
crush him, and he will quite likely be able to give a good account of himself in the sen- 
ate. It was not because of any lack of ability or learning that he was opposed by 
the reactionaries, but because his sympathies were with the masses and he stood for 
justice and a square deal for all, and that is why the subsidized press and buffoon writ- 
ers are using the poisoned gas of ridicule in an effort to discredit him even before he 
has an opportunity to assume his official duties. However, these despicable efforts 
to discredit Senator Johnson will be as vain as the efforts put forth to defeat his 
election. It is just such plain every day men of sterling character and sound judg- 
ment, that the future hope of the masses of our people rests, and it is to such men 
that we must look for the continued well being of our country and the perpetuity of 
our free institutions. 

Senator Johnson will have no reason to feel lonesome or out of place in the sen- 
ate, for there are quite a little group of members of that body who entertain kindred 
views upon many important subjects now before the people. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Education is a better safeguard of liberty than a standing army. If we retrench 
in the wages of the schoolmaster, we must raise those of the recruiting sergeant.— 
Edward Everett. ; 
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I consider that it is on instruction and education that the future security and di- 
rection of the destiny of every nation chiefly and fundamentally rests—Kassuth. 


Slander is a poison which extinguishes charities both in the slanderer and in the 


persons who listen to it.—St. Bernard. 


The only freedom worth possessing is that which gives enlargement to a peoples 


energy, intellect and virtues.—Channing. 


As freedom is the only safeguard of governments, so are order and moderation gen- 
erally necessary to preserve freedom.—Macauley. 

The freedom of a government does not depend upon the quality of its laws, but 
upon the power that has the right to create them.—Thaddeus Stevens. 


Honest and courageous people have very little to say about either their courage 
or their honesty. The sun has no need to boast of his brightness, nor the moon of her 


effulgence.—Hosea Ballou. 


Justice is the insurance which we have on our lives and property; to which may 
be added, and obedience is the premium which we pay for it—William Penn. 


A well-employed and prosperous community can buy and consume. An ill-employed 


community cannot buy and consume. 


This is the solution of the whole matter; and 


the whole science of political economy has not one truth of half so much importance 


as this.—Daniel Webster. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


The Genesee Boiler Works, Rochester, N. 
Y. (Unfair.) 


Rochester Tank & Boiler Works, Roches- 


ter, N. Y. (Unfair.) 

Billberg Boiler Works, Houston, Tex. 
(Strike on.) 

Atlantic Refining Co., Franklin, Pa. (Un- 


fair.) 

The Lucey Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

' (Strike on.) 

Morse Bros. Mach. & Supply Co., Denver, 
Colo. (Unfair.) 

Ajax Boiler Works, Denver, Colo. 
fair.) 

S. F. Bowers & Co., 
(Unfair.) 

Probo Foundry & Machine Co., Portland, 
Me. (Strike.) 

- Osear Daniels Ship Yard, Tampa, Fla. 

(Strike on.) 

' Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. 
(Federated strike on.) 

McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, 
Md. (Unfair.) 

Lebanon Boiler Works, Lebanon, Pa. (Un- 

yaad.) 

Missouri & North Arkansas Ry. 
ated strike on.) 

Minneapolis Threshing Machine Co., Hop- 
kins, Minn. (Strike on.) 

Cosden Refining Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
out.) 


Wm. P. Coppin, Contract Shop & Tank 
Works, New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) 


Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. (Unfair.) 


(Un- 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


(Feder- 


(Lock- 


Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 
J. D. Cousins Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Unfair.) 


Phoenix Iron Works, Meadville, Pa. (Un- 
fair on Atlantic Oil Works Job, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 


Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. (Unfair.) 


Lake Erie Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Unfair. ) 


W. K. Henderson Machine, Foundry & 
Boiler Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) 


Petroleum Iron Works. (Unfair to our 
members, Port of New York.) 


The Berkeley Machine Works, Inc., Nor- 


folk, Va. (Unfair.) 

Rushton Foundry & Machine Co., Alexan- 
dria, La. (Unfair.) 

Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. (Unfair.) 


American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) 

Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, 
Kas. (Unfair.) 

Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. 
(Unfair.) 

Boat Repair Corporation, Jersey City, N. J. 
(Strike on.) 

John O’Brien Boiler Co., 
(Unfair. ) 

Western Pipe & Steel Co. Shops, Seattle, 
Wash. (Strike on.) 
Swan Lake Pipe Line, 
(Strike on.) ¥ 
Terre Haute Boiler Works, Terre Haute, 

Ind, (Unfair.) * 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Seattle, Wash. 
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Official 


TO THE OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF 
ALL SUBORDINATE AND DISTRICT 
LODGES. 

Greeting: 

After a period of more than two years of 
depression in practically all lines of our 
trade, including the period of the national 
strike on all railroads in the United States, 
-which became effective July 1, 1922, we have 
as a metal trades craft undergone the su- 
preme test; we have been forced to meet 
every conceivable form of opposition which 
the ingenuity of mind could conceive of 
those who were combined in an effort to de- 
stroy insofar as possible all organized labor, 
who were making a determined protest 
against the so-called “open shop” and the de- 
flation of labor. 

Early in 1920 the program adopted by or- 
ganized employers was put into operation 
in the New England district factories, shops, 
in fact practically all industry was stopped, 
_ particularly where the workers protested 
against reduction in wages and changes in 
working conditions. As fast as they were 
successful in forcing the workers to accept 
reductions in wages, the program was ex- 
tended to other sections until it embraced 
the industrial plants of the entire country. 
Following this and as a part of general 
scheme of the powers that be, the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives launched their 
drive for reductions in wage and the elim- 
ination of the most vital rules in the agree- 
ment governing the shop trades. Their suc- 
cess aided and abided by the “United States 
Railroad Labor Board,” plus the abuse of 
powers of the courts and government offi- 
cials, constitutes one of the darkest pages 
of industrial history of our country, in which 
the railroad shop mechanics were denied 
every constitutional right. The “Cap Sheaf“ 
of all the injustices perpetrated against 
these workers was the “Daugherty Injunc- 
tion.” Yet nothwithstanding all the com- 
bined efforts pitted against us they have 
failed to either crush or to break the spirit 
of the men who were determined to resist 
to the limit because of the gross injustice 
being done them. 

The tide is now turning and opportunity 
again presents itself for labor to recover lost 
ground. And the time has come for the 
membership to be alive and active. The 
first essential is the recovery of delinquent 
members and rebuilding the weak spots in 
our organization fences. Whatever disor- 
ganization has taken place we must reor- 
ganize. This means work—real, earnest and 
persistent effort by each and every member, 
It can be done and it MUST BE DONE. 
Will you do your part? If every individual 
member will faithfully comply with his obli- 
gation, the task will be easy of accom- 
vlishment. 

In order that we may have a correct sur- 


vey of the state of erganization in each 
locality, your secretary is requested to write 
this office, giving the number of men em- 
ployed at our trade coming under our juris- 
diction, the number of members, and the 
possibilities of organizing the unorganized. 
In furnishing this information kindly give 
the character of work performed, also name 
of shop, yard and employer. It is essential 
in the assignment of officers and represen- 
tatives that we have this information, and 
we are now calling upon the local and dis- 
trict officers and the membership for your 
whole-hearted co-operation. 


Let me impress upon the officers and 
membership the importance of prompt and 
accurate reports being sent to the Interna- 
tional Secretary-Treasurer. It is of the 
most vital interest to the membership to 
know that the records of his local are cor- 
rectly kept and that their standing is fully 
protected. We have had many secretaries 
who have practically wrecked the local by 
either neglect of duty or misappropriation 
of the funds of the lodge. 


It is the duty of the president to see that 
the financial officers are faithfully perform- 
ing their duties, and to see that the trus- 
tees audit the accounts of the financial sec- 
retary and the treasurer each three months. 
This is absolutely necessary to protect the 
local on the bond, and copies of all audits 
must be forwarded to this office. The pres- 
ident should require that copy of financial 
secretary’s report to the International Sec- 
retary-Treasurer be presented to him for 
inspection, in order that he and the mem- 
bership may know that they are protected. 
The law will be enforced and reports will 
be demanded monthly from the financial 
secretary. Where secretaries are not re- 
porting promptly the president will be noti- 
fied that unless the constitution is com- 
plied with action will be taken against them 
for neglect of duty. We trust, however, 
that this will not be necessary, and we will 
have your hearty co-operation in this im- 
portant matter. 


Failure to receive reply to this communi- 
cation from the secretary the president will 
be notified of the neglect. 

The time has come when false idealism 
must be discarded and real sane and sensi- 
ble methods of progress adopted. Those 
who devote their time and the time of the 
membership discussing idle dreams or isms, 
which, if by any stretch of imagination 
were possible of accomplishment would 


mean disruption and backward step, are 


standing in the way and retarding progress, 
and should be prohibited. 

It is easy to disrupt, but requires real 
effort to construct, and the real union man 
will always be found trying to do something 
constructive, something that will advance 
the interests of his craft and his fellows, 


ee 


e 
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The secretary must read this letter in 
open lodge and the co-operation of the 
other officers and members secured in for- 
mulating reports furnishing the information 
requested. 

In closing we again appeal for your co- 
operation and a compliance with the re- 


7) 


quests contained herein, and remember that 
“United we stand and divided we fall.” 
With very kindest regards and_ best 
wishes for all, I am, 
Yours fraternally, 
J. A. FRANKLIN, 
International President. 


International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT NOLAN. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


The following is my report for the month 
of August, 1923, on local matters in connec- 
tion with the Int. Brotherhood, and also at 
Washington, D. C.: 


In the latter part of July received 
orders from the Int. President to leave for 
Washington, D. C., and investigate condi- 
tions in the contract shops by getting in 
touch with Brother Smith, secretary of 
Local 450, and also Brother Wood, chair- 
man of the Boilermakers and Helpers in 
the contract shops, and after meeting the 
above two brothers and getting a correct 
line on the local situation I found that a 
real grievance existed and proceeded to 
straighten it out if’ possible to do so. 


And from information given me I found 
that after the late World War was ended 
and the armistice was signed, the Boiler- 
makers and Helpers accepted a reduction 
of seven and three-quarter cents an hour; 
and with a verbal understanding that a cor- 
responding reduction in the cost of living 
was possible, and after reduction was in 
force for some time and thé cost of living 
seemed to be on the increase instead of 
decreasing, therefore, owing to that fact a 
thirty days notice was given the propri- 
etors of contract shops that they desired a 
new agreement and the old rates estab- 
lished again, 90 cents for boilermakers and 
§21%4 cents for helpers, which was fair and 
reasonable and in accordance with a previ- 
ous understanding at the time reduction 
was accepted. 


On reaching Washington, D. C., owing to 
the death of President Harding, I found it 
impossible to do any business at that time, 
therefore nothing could, be done or any 
meeting held between the committee repre- 
senting the Boilermakers aud Helpers and 
the proprietors of contract shops until 
August 13th, when first meeting took place, 
with Mr. Hurley, chairman of proprietors’ 
committee, and Brother Wood, chairman of 
the Boilermakers and Helpers’ committee. 


And although every detail in connection 
with the pending grievance was thrashed 
out by the chairman of the Boilermakers 
and Helpers committee in his effort to come 
to an agreement between the proprietors of 
shops and the men he represented, but 
nothing was accomplished in the way of an 
adjustment of grievances unless to meet 
again later on, and did meet and wiht the 


same result as first meeting, only that one 
of the proprietors was a little more rad- 
ical, as every proposition of settlement sub- 
mitted by the chairman of Boilermakers’ 
committee was answered with an emphatic 
“NO,” except to agree to their settlement, 
which meant an open shop, and any old 
rate of wage that the proprietors wanted to 
pass around and to the faithful few. 


Therefore, seeing that no agreement 
could be reached, we adjourned while the 
Boilermakers and Helpers called a special 
meeting to discuss the situation, as well as 
take a strike vote, which was almost unani- 
mous to strike as soon as sanction was given 
by the Int. Executive Council, unless a sat- 
isfactory settlement was made between the 
Boilermakers and Helpers in the contract 
shops and the managers of them. Never- 
theless, while writing this report I arranged 
another meeting between both parties and 
may be an adjustment effected, and will be, 
providing the bosses only deal fair with 
Boilermakers and Helpers employed in their 
shops, for at present two of the shops have 
signed the agreement, the Capitol and the 
Columbia Iron Works. 

I also had the pleasure of attending two 
meetings of Lodge 450 of Washington, D. C., 
an old local of the Int. Brotherhood that 
has been doing business here for many 
years and expect to for many more, in the 
interest of the Boilermakers and Helpers 
not only in this city, but the Int. Brother- 
hood as well. May their future efforts be 
in line with the trades union movement, 
both individually and collectively, in order 
that possible success will be the result of 
their efforts, is my sincere wish, as there 
are a few oldtimers members of that local 
who gave the best years of their lives in 
upholding the principles that the Int. Broth- 
erhood stands for now and in the past as 
local offieers, as also members of it, and 
also before I leave this city I hope to have 
an opportunity of attending another meet- 
ing of Harmony Lodge No. 450 of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

On August 2th received a request from the 
International President to attend a meet- 
ing of the Hagerstown, Md., Federation of 
Shop Crafts, and also attend their celebra- 
tion at the City Park on Labor Day, and 
fully intended to carry out the instructions, 
but owing to a special meeting held at 
Washington, D. C., of the Boilermakers and 
Helpers employed in the contract shops, I 


wo 


found it impossible to be present at their 
celebration, which I regretted very much. 

However, I did attend their federated 
meeting on August 29th, and was very well 
pleased owing to the large attendance of 
the Federated Crafts who were present on 
that occasion, in fact, their meeting hall was 
packed, and although on strike since March, 
1922, the same interest in strike on the 
Western Maryland Railway—and the same 
determination to win it, is now as evident 
as when they walked out, against a rotten 
and un-American bunch of open shoppers 
known as a construction company and with 
another bunch in the Hagerstown shops to 
match their destructive policy of rule or 
ruin, but from reports that I get on the 
general strike situation on the system, that 
company has some job on their hands, as 
the Federation officers and the members of 
the Hagerstown Federation of Railway Shop 
Crafts are there with a real punch and will 
never lay down until that official at Balti- 
more hollers enough, and not till then will 
any surrender of the Federation on that 
Pike known as a railroad ever occur, and 
then only when a satisfactory adjustment 
is entered into with the Western Maryland 
Federation of Railroad Shop Crafts, and 
further, I desire to extend to the officers 
and members of the above Federation my 
congratulation in the effort they have made 
to protect the interest of American Free- 
men and also to make impossible the intro- 
duction of industrial slavery in Uncle Sam’s 
dominion, for without doubt the above Fed- 
erated Crafts have done their part and done 
it well, and the entire labor movement of 
America know it, and may success crown 
their loyal effort in the near future. May 
our members that are employed on fair jobs 
remember those who are loyal to the cause 
and are still fighting that battle in the in- 
terest of justice which every 100 per cent 
American is entitled to, and well worth 
fighting for and must be won, and real 
Americans never were. slaves, regardless 
of a few financial ginks who want to con- 
trol the earth and the inhabitants of it, 
and if we bear in mind the power of the 
ballot-box on election day and place real 
men in public office that will honestly legis- 
late for all the American people, we can 
correct an injustice that has existed for 
years and will still exist unless we grasp 
the opportunity which we have, if we take 
advantage of it. 

The industrial situation around Ports- 
mouth and Norfolk, Va., are about the same 
as at my last report, although there are 
some signs of improvement—as many who 
have been on strike have secured fair jobs 
elsewhere, but the Norfolk Navy Yard, 
where thousands of mechanics were for: 
merly employed, owing to present policy of 
the Navy Department, has changed the en- 
tire situation in that yard, and owing to 
indifference shown by the men in many of 
the departments relative to organized labor, 
it destroyed their former prestige in the 
regulation of shop and working conditions. 
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for instead of co-operation as it should be, 
its competition among each other and of 
the rankest kind, and the result is that the 
industrial manager of the yard sees a splen- 
did opportunity of carrying out a _ policy 
that’s hatching more slaves because of the © 
unorganized condition of some trades in 
that yard, and still many of those who are 
now competing one against the other and 
also have an idea that they are 100 per 
cent American, but it’s quite to the con- 
trary aS no man can make any claim what- 
ever to that exalted and honored title and 
permit anyone to trample on his constitu- 
tional industrial rights, either in his work- 
shop or at the ballot box, for all wage 
workers should know, or ought to know in 
our present competitive age that no wage 
worker can make good that claim and be 
an industrial slave, and where no organiza- 
tion exists there is no joint co-operation, 
and without joint co-operation we are at the 
beck and call of the employer of labor, who 
regards him as a broken cog in the wheels 
of modern industry. However, permit us 
to still hope that yet their eyes will be 
opened to realize their position and condi- 
tion, and when they see all around them 
business and the professions organized as 
they never were before in the Pea te of 
America. 

As trades unions are organized and main- 
tained to better conditions secure a better 
wage and shorter hours of labor when and 
where possible, as the numerical strength 
and loyalty of its membership in a par- 
ticular trade is the real barometer that in- 
dicates success in securing the conditions 
referred to above. However, we must carry 
on that work along trade union lines al- 
ways remembering that the majority shall 
rule in accordance with the constitution 
they took an obligation to uphold, and not 
introducing matters that retard instead of 
advancing the cause of union labor, that’s 
just as necessary as the air we breathe in 
order to sustain human life, and the surest 
way to accomplish things that we need in 
our every day struggle is to remember that 
silent power coupled up with a living prac- 
tical trades union is the union label and 
the ballot box, that will right all injustice 
and make the open-shoppers realize that 
organized labor is a factor to be handled 
on the level, and when that policy is once 
put in force and followed up strikes will 
be few and far between. 


Let us hope that the time is not far 
distant when every man that toils for a 
daily wage will realize that we are and 
belong to that family known as the brother- 
hood of man, and living for that purpose to 
stand together in a cause that’s humani- 
tarian in its object, namely the elevation 
and protection of those who need it. 

Hoping for that degree of success in the 
near future that we must have and are en- 
titled to, I am, 

Yours truly and fraternally, Thos. Nolan, 
Low. Bs 
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REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN. 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 15, 19.23. 


Believing in the theory that the member- 
ship of the Brotherhood is at all times inter- 
ested in the service rendered by the elected 
officers of our organization, and this being 
convention year, although our recent refer- 
endum has provided for a postponement of 
the convention until September, 1924, I here- 
with submit a brief synopsis of the service 
rendered and the work accomplished by the 
undersigned International Vice-President for 
the three-year period ended September 15, 
1923, in lieu of the customary monthly re- 
port. While the writer has submitted two 
consecutive reports in a spread of 3514 con- 
secutive months, October 1, 1920, to Septem- 
ber 15, 1923, the following synopsis will 
speak for itself: 

Monthly reports in official Journal period, 
851% months, 29. 

Railway Employes Department Conven- 
tions attended (Chicago, Iill.), 1. 

Divisions Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Policy Commit- 
tee meetings (Chicago, IIl.), 3. 

- Division No. 1 call meeting, Kansas City, 
Mo., 1. 

System Federation Conventions, Santa Fe 
No. 97, E. J. & E. No. 88, and N. Y. Central 
No. 108, 3. 

District Lodge Conventions, Santa Fe No. 
14, Oil Field No. 50, and N. Y. Central No. 
12, 3. 

District Lodge Executive Board meetings, 
District No. 20, 2. 

Executive Council 
tional), 4. 

Subordinate Lodges visited United States 
and Canada Lodges Nos. 1, 4, 27, 34, 37, 40, 64, 
76, 84, 85, 88, 92, 95, 183, 137, 164, 180, 212, 
217, 220, 224, 227, 232, 249, 276, 284, 285, 300, 
315, 322, 351, 360, 363, 372, 399, 418, 426, 429, 
434, 442, 447, 454, 518, 538, 588, 625, 626, 676, 
677, 719, 723, 56 and 751, 58. 

Subordinate Lodge regular and _ special 
meetings attended of the above enumerated 
lodges, one or more meetings, October 1, 1920, 
to September 15, 1923, 93. 

Mass meetings Federated Shop Crafts, 9. 

Federated Shop Crafts organization meet- 
ings, 9. 

Ordinary Federated Shop Crafts meet- 
ings, Los Angeles, Cleburne, Centralia, Chi- 
cago, Topeka, Oelwein, Waterloo, . Council 
Bluffs, East St. Louis, Clinton, Champaign, 
Mattoon, Indianapolis, Carbondale, Princeton 
Ky., Evansville, Memphis, Jackson, Tenn., 
Water Valley, and McComb, Miss., 20. 

Railroad strikers’ federated meetings, De- 
catur 2, Danville 1, St. Louis 1, Moberly 1, 
Hammond 1, Joliet 1, and Chicago 57; total 
64. 

Committee meetings ref. strike, bondsmen, 
tag day,’ finance, etc., Chicago, 7% months, 
50. 


meetings (Interna- 


Litigation. 

Fifteen railroads involved. N. Y. Central, 
Ill. Central, Nickel Plate, Burlington, Rock 
Island, Belt, B. & O., Chicago Terminal, 
- Pullman, Milwaukee, Western Indiana, Alton, 


Michigan Central, Grand Trunk, Ind. Harbor 
Belt, and the Santa Fe. Forty cases federal 
and 57 cases in police and municipal court. 
Total, 97. 

Financial Aid. 


Chicago striking shopmen, committee’s 
total, $17,025.49; distribution, tag day, 
$9,164.49; cash return, other committeemen 
over all, $4,537.75; cash return, personal so- 
licitation, 444 months, $3,323.25. This was 
derived from 68 railroad, building, metal 
and other miscellaneous trades union meet- 
ings, 1 convention, 2 executive boards, 2 
Trades Councils, 3 international offices, etc., 
a total of 75 meetings and conferences per- 
sonally solicited by the writer, accompanied 
by striker committeemen. 

Personal Donation. Int’l. refund, $57.50 
Humanity Bonds $105.00, Assessment Div. 
No. 1, $35.00, Striker’s benefits tickets, 
$24.50. Total $752.00. 

St. Louis, Mo., Lodge 27. Contract strike 
Financial aid (37), Railroad Boilermaker 
Building, Metal and Miscellaneous Trade 
Union meetings personally solicited by the’ 
writer, accompanied by striker committee- 
men period June 16 to September 3, 1921, 
cash return, $675.00. 

International exchange on Liberty Bonds 
secured, $300.00. 

International Executive Council Donation 
secured $250.00. Total, $1,225.00. 


Correspondence rendered. Int’l. Offices, 
Machinists, Boilermakers, Blacksmiths, 
Sheet Metal Workers, Electrical Workers, 
Carmen, Firemen and Oilers, Railway De- 
partment, Divisions No. 1, 2 and 3, System 
Federations No. 2, 6, 18, 14, 20, 29, 30, 32, 
45, 49, 69, 74, 90, 92, 95, 96, 97, 99, 105, 114 
and 1380. District Lodges Nos. 4, 5, 6, 10, 11, 
12) 18, 14; L5y°19)° 20;°21,' 22, 23, 23,29; 26,27, 
28, 30, 31, 32, 34, 35, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 46, 47 
and 53. Subordinate Lodges Nos. 1, 4, 27, 34, 
37, 38, 40, 64, 77,84, 85, 90, 92, 98, 95, 104, 
127, 187, 153, 180, 217, 221, 274, 285, 305, 317, 
322, 351, 3638, 372, 399, 418, 420, 434, 447, 454, 


455, 470, 518, 571, 582, 587, 588, 596, 625, 626, 
676, 707, 719, 220, 268. 
Last Rites. 
June 28, 1921, St. Louis, Mo. Miss 


Mildred Scott, daughter of Bro. John Scott, 
S. T. R. E. Department A. F. of L. 

July 18, 1921, Chicago, Ill. Bro. Frank E. 
Condon, Business Agent Lodge No. 1. 

February 25, 19238, Danville, Ill. Mrs. 
Barry, mother of Bros. John Barry, B. A. 
Dist.) 42 "ands M.. Jo Barry;..1). V...P.,, Black- 
smith’s Int’l. Union. 


Subordinate Lodges. 
Reinstatements, Initiations, Dues, Receipts. 
and Disbursements. 


Lodge No. 56, Vicksburg, Miss. Total re- 


-ceived $202.97. 


Charter returned and members transferred 


to Lodge No. 180, Memphis, Tenn. Total dis- 
bursed, $183.55. Balance, $19.42. 
Lodge No. 220, Chicago, Ill. Total re- 


ceived, $181.95. 
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Lodge lapsed and members transferred to 
Lodge No. 434, Chicago, Ill. Total disbursed, 
$161.25. Balance, $20.70. 

Lodge No. 454, Chicago, Ill. Reinstate- 
ment fee part payment delinquent Lodge No. 
454, Bro. Fred Mathis B. M., No. 88598, $9.00. 

Lodge No. 626, Chicago, Ill. Reinstate- 
ment fee Bro. Thomas Corcoran, B. M. Reg. 
No. 45854 delinquent Lodge No. 155, $15.75. 


Disability Claims. 

Lodge No. 1, Chicago, Ill. Bro. Harry 
Magged, B. M. Reg. No. 78329 Add. 1506 S. 
Spaulding Ave. Payment November 13, 
1922, $800.00. 


Strike Benefits Adjustment: 


Lodge No. 4, Birmingham, Ala. Bro. W. 
R. Thomas, B. M., Reg. No. 69170, 28 weeks, 
$280.00. 

Disabled Member. 


Lodge No. 22, Danville, Ill. Boilermaker 
Frank B. Jones, Reg. No. 71037 Patient, Pub- 
lic Service Hospital, Chicago, and Soldiers’ 
Home Hospital, Danville, Ill. Transporta- 
tion to Hot Springs, Ark., by action Execu- 
tive Council. Payment made January 3, 
1922, $50.00 bank draft No. 8712, Chicago.” 


District and Subordinate 


Audits. 


Lodge No. 285, San Pedro, Cal. Period 
January 1 to March 31, 1920. Bank balance 
and receipts involved, $4,140.84; disburse- 
ments, funds on hand and miscellaneous, 
$4,140,84. Audit accepted Lodge No. 285 reg- 
ular meeting, January 7, 1921. 

District Lodge No. 20, Ill. Central Ry. 

Centralia, Ill. Period May 13, 1920, to 
April 25, 1921: Bank balance and receipts 
involved, $7,155.37; disbursements, funds on 
hand and miscellaneous refund, $7,155.37. 
Audit approved Ex. Board April 29, 1921. 


District Lodge No. 20, Ill. Central Ry. 

St. Louis, Mo. Period April 26, 1921, to 
June 14, 1922: Bank balance and receipts 
involved, $7,760.01; disbursements, funds on 
hand and miscellaneous, $7,760.01. Audit 
approved by Ex. Board June 17, 1922. 


Railroad Conference Grievances. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry., Joliet, Ill. 
Conference superintendent motive power 
with Federated Committee October 31, 1921. 
Following conference, our case was prepared 


Lodge Lodge 


in writing and presented to Mr. J. Horrigan, 
S. M. P., for consideration. Grievance re- 
sulted over company discontinuing bc dif- 
ferential for inspectors and welders as cov- 
ered in Rule No. 94, which resulted from an 
oversight when agreement was concluded 
with the management. October 15, 1921, 
management restored differentials and made 
same retroactive to July 1, 1921, date of 
management eliminating same. 


Wage Conference Contract, Chicago. 


March 15 and September 12, 1921, at Pal- 
mer House, Chicago manufacturers and 


Schedule Committee Lodge No. 1. Readjust- - 


ment of wage rates 4 and 9c per hour re- 
vision shop rates. Three and 2% per hour 
revision repair scale and 25c per hour revi- 
sion building trade scale as per Landis 
award. 
Organization Mass Meetings. 
Chicago, Ill., Jackson, Mich., Detroit, Mich., 
Illinois Central & Pennsylvania Ry. at Chi- 
cago, Michigan Central Ry. at Jackson and 
Detroit, Mich. Total seven meetings. 


Railroad and Pullman Fare. 


Period October 1, 1920, to September 15, 
1923, 2 years, 11 months, 15 days. Total 
railroad fare, $912.33; total Pullman fare, 
$171.71. Over all, $1,084.04. 


Conclusion. 


In passing, the writer expresses sincere 
appreciation to the Trades Unions of St. 
Louis and Chicago with regard to the finan- 
cial aid so cheerfully given to assist our men 
on strike. The . co-operation made this 
synopsis report possible. To my colleagues 
who worked faithfully with me I am grate- 
ful. My sincere thanks is proffered to the 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. of Louisville, 
Bronson-Canode Printing Co., Chicago, Sys- 
tem Federation No. 12 Personnel, Sheet 
‘Metal Workers’ parent and R. R. branch, 
blacksmiths’ and plumbers’ international 
officers, Railway Employes’ Department, 
Machinists’ Society, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, Cigarmakers’ Unions, Motion Pic- 
ture Operators’ Union, Stage Hands’ Union, 
System Federation, District and Subordinate 


Lodge officers and membership in the over- 


alls, who made it all possible. 
Fraternally submitted, 
JOS. P. RYAN, 
International Vice-President. 


Correspondence 


Note: The sixteen railway organizations 
have agreed to put on a membership drive 
during the remaining months of the year, 


and the following article was sent in by | 


Brother Finnson, Editor-Manager of the 
Maintenance of Way Employes’ Journal, 
which fully explains itself. Our members 
are urged to lend all assistance possible in 
helping to make this drive a success. By 
mutual co-operation much good can be ac- 


complished in bringing success to the drive 
of all railroad organizations.—The Editor. 


A MEMBERSHIP DRIVE FOR THE MAIN- 
TENANCE OF WAY MEN. 
Detroit, Mich., Aug. 31, 1923. 
Dear Sir & Brother: : 


Following is a short synopsis of the mem- 


bership drive to be conducted by the United 
Brotherhood of Railway Maintenance of 
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Way Employes, beginning September 1 and 
ending December 31, 1923. 

We have tried to put this in such a form 
thet you may use it for your Journal, if you 
see fit. However, we are also enclosing a 
circular which explains the “drive” more in 
detail, if you wish to comment in your own 
way. Will you kindly give this proposition 
as much publicity as possible. You will, 
thereby, not only enhance the success of 
our drive, but, in a general way, will as- 
sist in building up the railway employes’ 
organizations and thereby create a. better 
understanding of the aims and objects of 
organized labor. 


“UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY 
MAINTENANCE OF WAY EMPLOYES 
CONDUCTS INTENSIVE DRIVE FOR 

A 100% MEMBERSHIP. 


Commencing September 1, the United 
Brotherhood of Railway Maintenance of 
Way Employes, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich., is conducting an intensive member- 
ship drive, so as to extend their organiza- 
tion by enrolling as large a number of main- 
tenance of way employes as possible. Dur- 
ing the reaction following the way, where 
organized labor received several setbacks 
through machinations of the financial inter- 
ests of the country, in combination with 
wage decreases agreed to by the U. S. Labor 
Board, many of the organized railway em- 
ployes, who were not well grounded in the 
principles of unions, lost heart and let their 
apathy get the better hand of them, there- 
by weakening their organization and the 
cause for which it stands. In many instances, 
the railway employes have come to realize 
the mistake made by displaying indifference 
and lack of interest in the labor organiza- 
tions to which they were eligible. Many 
members simply deserted the railroad sery- 
ice and sought other employment, which has 
caused a considerable deflection from the 
ranks of organized labor. New men, to a 
certain extent, have replaced those who de- 
serted and the message of organized labor 
must reach them. To this end the United 
Brotherhood is doing, what already a few 
other railway organizations have done, name- 
ly: inaugurating an extensive membership 
drive, to renew the interest that has been 
lacking in those who were formerly mem- 
bers of organized labor and also with the ob- 
ject of enrolling new men that work on the 
tracks and bridges and in the water supply 
department, etc., and who are eligible as 
members in the U. B. of M. 


We are requesting our membership in a 
general way to support this drive conducted 
by the United Brotherhood, whenever and 
wherever it is possible to do so. Many 
of our members come in direct contact with 
the maintenance of way employes and a 
word of encouragement may go a long way 
in filling up the ranks of organized labor on 
the railways, to the benefit of every man 
who works on the railways. 


The United Brotherhood is offering sub- 
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stantial prizes to such of their members and 
organizers who bring in the greatest number 
of members during the three month period 
the drive is conducted, and this is adding 
special zest to the drive. 

Trusting that we may have your support 
and good will in this matter and knowing 
that the results will be much more success- 
ful, we remain, yours fraternally, F. Finn- 
son, Editor and Manager. 


Waycross, Ga. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


The lucky number in our house and lots 
contest was 3219, held by Brother Ed. Scott 
of Birmingham, Ala., and we wish to con- 
vey to the membership the hearty thanks 
of the entire membership of the Federated 
Shop Crafts at Waycross, Ga., off the Atlan- 
tic Coast Line R. R., for not only their hearty 
support in this contest, but in all other ways 
that they have been helpful to us in our 
struggle. We still after 14 months’ struggle 
against one of the hard boiled railroads an 
effective strike on this pike, and thanks to- 
the membership in other sections of the 
country we have been able to keep mechan- 
ics away from this road, and therefore we 
believe we will be able to make a fair and 
just settlement some day in the near fu- 
ture. The company is going from bad to 
worse every day, while the men from one 
end of the system to the other are standing 
pat, and will not agree to anything less than 
a fair and just settlement. So help us to 
keep all mechanics and their helpers away 
from this pike, and thereby assist us again. 
Again thanking you for all past favors and 
your hearty support throughout the remain- 
ing days of this struggle. 

With very best wishes to all, I am, yours 
fraternally, A. E. Courtenay, secretary, At- 
lantic Coast Line Local Federation. 


Grandville, Mich. 

We, the members of Local No. 84, extend 
our heartfelt sympathy to the wife and fam- 
ily of Brother Henry De Turk, whom the Al- 
mighty Father saw fit to take from among 
us August 15, 1923. 

Brother De Turk will be missed greatly 
by us all, as he was always a staunch friend 
to any union man and until the time of his 
sickness kept him at home, he was always 
working for the good of his fellowmen. He 
even stood the final test of the last great 
strike of July 1, 1922, when the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company called on nim to return 
to work after being on pension for several 
years. He refused, risking his monthly pen- 
sion, for which he had worked for over 
thirty years. During the eighteen years 
that Brother De Turk belonged to this lo- 
cal, he never was known to be delinquent 
in his dues or assessments. 

We rest assured you will join us in our 
sympathy to the family. 

With best wishes, we beg to remain, yours 
fraternally, Wm. W. Davis, Henry Van Roy, 
A. De Byle, Committee. 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Kindly have this picture published in our 
next month’s Journal. Standing, John Pomo- 
rauko, James Purcell, Edw. Gaffney, John 
Shonda, D. Fitzgerald, P. Shankan, W. 
Becker. Sitting, John Hagan, Thos. Cleary, 
Harry Lynch, John Morris, Jos. Donnelly, 
H. L. Davis. 


This job was erected by the Grover Tank 
& Boiler Co. at Yonkers, New York, through 


A Group of Members of Lodge 21, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Working on a Job at Yonkers, N.y XY. 


the efforts of Lodge 21, and their business 
agent, Edw. C. Burke. We made the Graver 
Company pay the prevailing rate of wages, 
$10 for mechanics per day and $9 for help- 
ers per day, something the Graver Company 
has not done in a good many years. Although 
they gave us a long battle of three weeks 
Lodge 21 forced them to pay the union 
wages. I hope when some of these other 
firms come to New York they will pay the 
prevailing wages without any trouble. 


Hoping this will appear in our next 
month’s Journal, and with best wishes, I beg 
to remain, Yours fraternally, H. L. Davis, 
Sec’y 21. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


I have been intending for sometime to 
write an article for our Journal touching 
upon the strike situation in a general way, 
but particularly as it now exists on the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad. 


A great deal of credit is due the members 
of District Lodge No. 5 for the loyalty to the 
organization and the officers they chose to 
represent them. There never was, or never 
will be, found a more loyal bunch of fight- 
ers on any railroad in the country than there 
is on the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 


After practically fourteen months of hard 


fighting we still find in checking up the num- 


bers of desertions since July list, 1922, that 
they do not exceed 10 per cent of the total 
number of men who came out on strike. In 
other words, 90 per cent of our members are 
still out on strike at the present time. 


During the past several months a great 
deal of propaganda has been put out by the 
emissaries of the company and one of the 
latest stunts has been to try and influence 
our men to call the strike off. In doing so, 
they have enlisted the support of some busi- 
ness men and certain individual members of 
other railroad labor organizations, but with 
all of their scheming they have only caused 
our men to show a greater determination to 
continue the fight until a just and honorable 
settlement is reached. 


To those, who are making the statement 
that our strike is lost at this time, let me 
ask you this question: Upon what ground 
do you make this statement Surely, a man 
that contends that the strike is lost should 
be in a position to advance some good rea- 
son for making such a statement other than 
to say it is lost. 


Let’s analyze the strike situation as it 
now exists on the Missouri Pacific and see 
if we cannot agree that there is an effective 
strike on the Missouri Pacific at the present 
time. 

Just one year ago the Wall Street bankers 
were convinced that the Missouri Pacific 
preferred stock would soon go on a dividend 
paying basis and then would be in a position 
to pay off its accumulated arrears. It was 
upon this theory that the stock sold.as high 
as 63; the complete upset as represented by 
the present selling price below 26 is one of 
the tragic occurrences that has happened 
since the inception of our strike. For the 
first six months of 1923 the Missouri Pacific 
expended $891,531 less on its tracks, bridges 
and road beds than it did in 1922, but the 
cost of maintaining its equipment increased 
$3,826,442 in the same period of time. 


In an effort to economize the company cut 
down expenses in the maintenance of way 
department. No doubt this is the reason 
for some of the wrecks that they have been 
having in which newspapers state that the 
cause of the wreck is from “spreading rails.” 
The net result of it all is that the Missouri 
Pacific is losing money and the equipment 
and road bed is steadily deteriorating. 


In addition to the above facts, we find the 
Missouri Pacific sending locomotives and 
cars to outside shops and investigation of 
this will show that it is costing them three 
times more than it would have cost them if 
the work had been performed in their own 
shops by their old employes. 


No doubt our members are noticing state- 
ments appearing in the newspapers along 
the line in which the Missouri Pacific tra- 
verses, telling the people of the wonderful 
business they are now doing and how well 
they are getting along. If the statement 
made by the management of the Missouri 
Pacific, that they spent approximately $4,- 
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000,000 more for the maintenance of equip- 
ment the first six months of 1923 than they 
did in the first six months of 1922, in addi- 
tion to sending a great deal of their work 
to outside shops, then somebody is not tell- 
ing the public all of the facts in regard to 
the situation. 


Another thing is that if they were doing 
so well why don’t Mr. Baldwin, the president 
of the Missouri Pacific, explain to the pub- 
lic and shippers the reason for the common 
and preferred stock to drop down to a point 
where they could not now give the railroad 
away if they wanted to. The reason that 
“Mr. Baldwin does not tell all of the story 
with regard to the financial condition of 
the Missouri Pacific at the present time is, 
that if the people found out that his railroad 
had wasted several millions of dollars in 
the past year in their desperate struggle to 
crush the Shop Crafts’ Organization, there 
would be a far greater agitation existing 
among the business men and the shippers 
for government ownership of railroads than 
what there is at the present time. 


On May 2ist, 1923, Mr. Baldwin addressed 
a letter to the public in which he makes a 
very strong plea for co-operation; just how 
he can consistently do this and at the same 
time refuse to comply with the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920, which provides that the 
management of each railroad must person- 
ally see that their property is operated ef- 
ficiently and economically,’is more than we 
can understand. However, that is the policy 
of railroad management. The only law they 
seem willing to comply with is certain de- 
cisions that is being handed down from time 
to time by the United States Railroad Labor 
Board, which generally provides for a reduc- 
tion in wages and lowering of working con- 
ditions. 


The reason that the management of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, as well as all 
other railroads, have not the respect for the 
law that they should have is, no doubt, due 
to the fact that they are receiving the back- 
ing of the present government administra- 
tion. This can best be illustrated by refer- 
ring to the Daugherty injunction, which, 
without a question of doubt, was issued in 
direct violation of the Constitution of the 
United States. One of the redeeming fea- 
tures of the entire situation is that the peo- 
ple are awakening to the fact that they have 
been electing the wrong people in many 
cases to public office. The election in the 
State of Minnesota recently should give hope 
and encouragement to the workers through- 
out the United States as it clearly shows in 
the election of Magnus Johnson, Farmer 
Labor candidate, to the United States Sen- 
ate over Governor Preus by approximately 
100,000 majority. When it will be noted that 
Governor Preus had the backing of Big Busi. 
ness and the present government adminis- 
tration, it is a great victory for the common 
people. 

In conclusion, I desire to say a few words 
_. to the members of our Organization who 
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came out on strike on July 1st on the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad. First, I want to ask 
you what you are doing to help keep a few 
of our “live wires” on the firing line; are 
you sending a little money back home to 
these boys? Reports have come to me that 
when some of our brothers, who are em- 
ployed on settled railroads, were approached 
in regard to paying the assessment that their 
answer was, let them get out and go to 
work. Now, brothers, I am sure that the 
men who are still on the firing line looking 
after your interests would gladly exchange 
places with you, but they realize that if we 
hope to win our strike someone must stay 
on the firing line to entertain the scabs 
occasionally. Therefore, the least our mem- 
bers who are working should do, is to send 
a small donation back to the ones who are 
still on the job. If you are unable to send 
them $5.00 per month you should send them 
something, if it was only a dollar, as it would 
show them that you were at least doing the 
best you could. Don’t let it be said after 
this struggle is over that you were one of 
those who turned, a deaf ear to your fellow- 
man in time of trouble. If you do not want 
to send a donation to the active brothers 
where you came out on strike at, you can 
send same to the undersigned, 417 Granite 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., and I will see that 
same is distributed in accordance with your 
request. 


So, brothers, let’s get into the game and 
do the things that will make our Organiza- 
tion stronger and better than ever before. 


With very best wishes to each and every 
member of our Organization, I remain, fra- 
ternally yours, C. A. McDonald, Business 
Agent District No. 5, Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Dear Sir and Brother: We are located 
in the southwestern corner of the United 
States, but not far enough away for the 
rats to have overlooked us. We have plenty 
to spare in all trades, having quite an 
over-supply and would like to say ‘“good- 
bye” to a few. 

There has been considerable propaganda 
spread throughout the country by means of 
fraternal organizations, Chambers of Com- 
merce and the press, giving the impression 
that there is a shortage of labor and plenty 
of work with good conditions attached to 
them, which is not so, as we have at all 
times a considerable over-supply of labor 
and have to keep up a continual fight to 
maintain what poor conditions we have 
now and to prevent them from being low- 
ered and made worse. 

On the first of July, 1922, seventy-one of 
our members in Local 92 in good standing 
came out on strike from the Union Pacific, 
and out of that number only three have 
deserted. One stayed in and the other two 
went back. I mentioned this to show you 
the loyalty of the members we have in our 
Local. j 
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Last year the Chicago Bridge and Iron 
Company came here and started piece-work. 
Our members immediately picketed the 
job and a conference was arranged be- 
tween the owners of the Chicago Bridge 
Company, the management of the Union 
Oil Company, Vice-President Norton and 
myself, at which time an agreement was 
made to work day work or bit work, which 
the members of the: Local voted to accept. 
They went to work with that understanding, 
but immediately an organizer of the I. W. 
W. got busy and talked the gangs into the 
idea of doing piece work and striking on 
the job, incidently all the striking on the 
job that the writer ever saw this bird do 
was on an anvil, as he is a blacksmih, his 
talking had some effect as the members 
after two days started piece work, which 
knocked all our efforts to straighten this 
job in the head. 


We have been on strike here on tanks 
and gas holders since May, 1923, asking for 
a flat increase of ten cents an hour, $1.00 
for mechanics and 90 cents for helpers, 
against the following firms:, 


The Western Pipe and Steel? 
General Petroleum. 

Berkeley Pipe and Steel. 

Ritter and Conleys. 

Pan American, 

Llewellyn Iron Works. 

Bartlet and Haywards Gas Holders. 


We are having a real fight. Not so much 
against the companies as against the class 
of men that are floating in here from Wyo- 
ming and Oklahoma. Men that I have 
known for years, never dreaming that they 
would scab it, as I have gone through other 
strikes with some of these same men. 


When I go out on the jobs and see these 
men working I talk to them whenever I 
can get them to speak to me, but most of 
them hang their heads and run away. I 
would mention their names, but I am 
ashamed to think that these men would start 
at this late date to disgrace themselves 
and their families with everlasting shame. 
Some of these men claim that they are 
sending their dues to other Locals and keep- 
ing up their cards in other parts of the 
country. I have not seen these cards, but 
if any secretary receives dues from Cali- 
fornia or members attending meetings know 
of members in California sending their dues 
back to their former Locals giving as an 
excuse for instance that they are taking a 
vacation and a thousand other excuses, as 
this Local’s work covers a great deal of 
territory as the work is so scattered and 
it is very difficult to cover and if we are 
to be able to maintain decent conditions in 
our entire organization as what affects and 
injures us is also your concern and you can 
help a great deal by checking up on these 
supposed good union brothers. 

This condition has a great deal to do in 
preventing us from getting proper consider- 
ation for our members. This is a real seri- 
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ous issue with us as Los Angeles has a 
continual stream of men coming and going 
from all parts of the country. We will ap- 
preciate any assistance that can be given 
us in this particular condition. If you come 
to visit Los Angeles, we have an office in 
the Labor Temple and will be glad to see 
you and give you authentic information in ~ 
regards to the work, before you go looking 
for a job and then you will know you are 
doing the right thing. We meet on the first — 
and third Tuesdays of the month in the 
Labor Temple, and welcome visitors at all 
times. Always room for a boomer. Hoping 
brother secretaries and members, that you 
will be able to give us this assistance that 
we are asking for and I can assure you that 
we will be able to get some real results, 
I am fraternally yours, (Hump) Frank 
Walker, Secretary of Local No. 92. 


Honolulu, H. I. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


At a regular meeting of Local 204 of Hono- 
lulu, H. I., I was instructed to ask you if 
you can find space in the Journal to publish 
the following communication in regard to 
our ex-secretary, G. O. Hilton, Register No. 
91675. 

Now, Brother Casey, G. O. Hilton left 
Honolulu August 26th, 1921, leaving a note 
with our treasurer, Brother Robert Sheat, 
for $300 on the co-operative store, of which 
he had been manager. When Brother Shea 
presented the note the store was in the 
hands of a receiver and he was told that 
the store owed Hilton nothing. He.also left — 
a personal note that he owed Local 204 $200 
more or less and promised to pay by Dec. 
31st, 1921, at the rate of 4 per cent interest. 
As yet he has failed to pay. 


This matter has been taken up with the 
Grand Lodge and Grand Secretary-Treasurer 
Joe Flynn has been communicating. with G. 
O. Hilton for the last year or so, also an 
itemized statement of his delinquencies 
have been sent to him and also to the Grand 
Lodge. As near as we could make them out 
owing to the conditions of his papers, he 
claimed his wife burned the journal and 
ledgers. As near as we come, he owed this 
local when he left here $228.75, he owes a 
good deal more but we could not locate the 
rest on account of the burning of the books. 
The last communication I received from 
Brother Joe Flynn, he told me he was a 
suspended member, and as mueh as said 
that we could do nothing. Now, Brother 
Casey, the members of 204 would like you 
to publish this communication for three 
consecutive months so all members of the 
Brotherhood will surely*get it and be on 
the lookout for him, for he is a pretty slick 
and persuasive talker. This man acknowl- 
edged to Brother Joe Flynn and also to our 
treasurer, Brother Robert Shea, that he owes 
this money to Local 204, but in his letters 
to the Grand .Secretary-Treasurer, he has. 
been dilly dallying and making bluffs, that 
he was going to-square up right away, that 
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the local came to the conclusion that he was 
only bluffing, and we think it is about time 
to call his bluff by publishing him in the 
Journal. 


If we knew as much as we do now we 
would never have let him leave Honolulu un- 
til he squared himself with this local. Hoping 
to see this communication published for the 
_time we request of you, I beg to remain, 
Yours fraternally, Wm. H. Lane, Cor. Sec’y 
L. 204. 


New Orleans, La. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
Enclosed you will find photo of Bro. Mar- 


tin Allen, a chipper and caulker, and was a 
member of Crescent City Lodge No. 37, who 


37 New 


Bro. Martin (deceased) of Lodge, 


Orleans, La. 


has passed to the far beyond on July 23, 
1923. Bro. Allen was well liked by all who 
knew him. 


Deepest sympathy is extended by Crescent 
City Lodge No. 37. The remains were taken 
care of and placed in the plot which has 
been erected for those who have no relatives 
or desire to be placed in same. 


Hoping you will find space in the next 
issue of the Journal, I beg to remain, 
Yours fraternally, B. J. Schreiner, Cor. and 
Fin. Secy 37. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Kindly publish in your next issue of Jour- 
nal. 


Entered into rest on August 20th, 1923, 
Joseph F. Beehler, age 39 years and a mem- 
ber of Local 276. Brother members of Lo- 

cal. 276 conducted the funeral. Our brother 
leaves a widow and four small children. The 
officers and members of Local. 276 extend 
to Bro. Beehler’s family our heartfelt sym- 
pathy in so great a loss as their husband 
and father. Fraternally yours, H. J. 
Waeckerle, C. S., L. 276. 
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Coffeyville, Kans. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


I am this day writing you of the sad news 


_I received of Sheriff C. W. Condit of Fre- 


mont, Neb., about the death of one of our 
members, S. F. Kendall, who was hit by a 
Chicago & Northwestern train on June 5th 
and died on June 6th. As this brother had 
quite a number of friends throughout the 
country I wish you would publish this in 
the next issue of the Journal. Lodge 706 ex- 
tends its deep sympathy to Brother Ken- 
dall’s only living relative, Mrs. C. R. Evans, 
Los Angeles, Calif. We wish to thank the 
members of Lodge 749 of Fremont, Neb., for 
the splendid way they looked after the 
burial of the remains of Brother Kendall. 
May he rest in peace. Yours fraternally, 
Ed. Meyers, Sec.-Treas. 


UNITED STATES RAILROAD LABOR 
BOARD. 


Chicago, Ill., August 22, 1923. 
Boilermakers Official Journal, 
Kansas City, Kan. 


Dear Sir: 


From time to time, statements are made 
in the various periodicals published by the 
railroad labor organwations in regard to 
the inside workings of the Railroad Labor 
Board, the individual and group shadings 
of opinion, etc. It is quite natural that all 
railway employes should manifest an in- 
telligent interest in the attitude and work 
of every member of the board. 


Some of the statements that have been 
published are somewhat lacking in accuracy. 
It is presumable, however, that the facts 
as they appear upon the minutes of the 
board would be gladly published by the 
magazines and papers of the various or- 
ganizations in order that the employes may 
have correct information upon which to 
base just conclusions. I am therefore send- 
ing you a tabulation of the votes of all 
board members set out in an explanatory 
memorandum, covering a period of two 
years, during which the membership of the 
board was unchanged. 


Will you kindly acknowledge receipt of 
this memorandum and indicate when it will 
appear in your magazine? With kindest re- 
gards, I am, very truly, Ben W. Hooper. 


How the Members of the Railroad Labor 
Board Have Voted. 


Memorandum to the Board: 


The tables given below are a consolida- 
tion of those heretofore prepared by H. 
H. Reed, supervisor of dockets, and cover 
all votes of the board from April 15, 1921, 
to April 15, 1923, both preliminary and final, 
on all questions except wage increases and 
decreases, which are omitted because of 
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the obvious impracticability of making such 
a tabulation reflect the facts without volum- 
inous explanation. The matter of wage de- 
cisions may be concisely and accurately 
covered, however, by the general statement 
that all wage increases during the period 
have been voted by the public and labor 
groups and all wage decreases by the pub- 
lic and railroad groups. 


The roll calls were not tabulated where 
the board was unanimous or where only 
one member voted in the minority, such 
questions being so devoid of controversiality 
as to serve no purpose in reflecting the 
shades of opinion on the board. There have 
been several hundred unanimous decisions 
during the period in question. Where the 
identical matter had been previously voted 
on, or where the vote was not on the merits 
of the question, but merely on the jurisdic- 
tion of the board, the vote was not tabu- 
lated. 


The making of this tabulation was oc- 
casioned by the known fact that the officials 
of certain labor organizations were making 
a similar tabulation affecting some of the 
members of the board. The statement that 
the minutes of the board have been so 
checked for this purpose has since been 
published in Labor, the official organ of 
the employes, accompanied by broad con- 
clusions alleged to be based thereon. The 
immediate purpose of such check seemed 
to be to create the impression that the in- 
terests of the employes had not received 
fair consideration by reason of the bias of 
certain members of the board. This was 
a legitimate use of a public record,’ pro- 
vided the facts and figures were fairly giv- 
en. It therefore seemed that it was due 
to the board, to the parties who appear be- 
fore it, and to the public that the facts 
should be correctly and fully stated. It may 
also be noted that many inquiries are made 
from time to time by citizens as to the 
manner in which this three-party board 
functions. 


As a matter of course, the naked votes of 
the board cannot show with exact accuracy 
where justice has lain in all these cases. 
It cannot be presumed that the majority 
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has always been right and the minority al- | 


ways wrong. The figures can only be taken 


as showing in a general way the various — 


trends of opinion and shades of judgment 
among the three groups on the board. No 
deductions are drawn and the bare tabula- 
tion of the roll calls neither commends nor 
criticizes anybody. Doubtless each member 
of the board would readily undertake to 
demonstrate the justice of each of his votes. 


Group and Vote Favorable to Total 
Member Carrier Employe Votes 
Public— 
HOOPER eae ciexstone 301 524 825 
Ean Perce. esse 205 687 892 
Bartongees we me 413 283 696 
Employe— 
IPH Lp Shee ara 7 586 593 
Wharton) Sie te 14 910 924 
McMenimen 51 822 873 
Railroad— 
FAIS SUNS eae 685 206 891 
EO EEL OC a tec eneters 830 96 926 
Baker aesiaeree cree 884 17 901 


Included in the above statement are 111 
five-to-four votes, and upon these roll calls 
the members of the groups voted as shown 


in the following table: . 
Group and Vote Favorable to Total 
Member Carrier Employe Votes 
Public— 
FLOODET ej sncugevee) 57 ie at) 111 
PEL ELT 2 Thilict, por Seale te 9 102 14 
Barton (a sce ne 105 6 111 
Employe— 
PHM psiaeu ae 0 Lh i # 111 
Wharton in, ee 2 109 111 
McMenimen 3 108 111 
Railroad— 
HIS Sin sieeve arene 108 3 Th 
POT OCI te aa, oe, 107 4 111 
Baker Tees) vets ote 106 5 111 


BEN W. HOOPER, Chairman. 


Note by the Editor. 

The above tabulation does not indicate 
anything in particular, nor the relative im- 
portance of the questions voted for or 
against for some of the votes against the 
men affected hundreds of thousands, for 
instance in regards to wages, working con- 
ditions, overtime and other equally far 
reaching matters, while a hundred votes 
favorable to the men did not affect more 
than a single individual in each instance. 


A table showing the number of those 
favorably and unfavorably effected by each 
vote would give a more comprehensive in- 
sight into the work of the board. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of members 
and relatives of members have been re- 
ceived with suitable resolutions of sym- 
pathy: 

MEMBERS. 

Brother Robert Johnson, member of Lodge 
104, Seattle, Wash., died in Alaska, August 
12th. 

Brother J. L. Walsh, member of Lodge 
170, Richmond, Va., died recently. 


. 


Brother Louis Gingras, member of Lodge 
371, Lowell, Mass., died September 2nd. 

Brother Joseph F. Beehler, 
Lodge 276, St. Louis, Mo., died August 20-23. 


RELATIVE OF MEMBERS. 


Mrs. Bronger, mother of Brother Ben 
Bronger of Lodge 104, Seattle, Wash., died 
recently. 


member of 


Seleges Npa 


v 
i 
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Technical Article - 


ANGLE BAR TREATMENT. 
By O. W. Kothe. 


In concluding this series of some 138 ar- 
- ticles, the boiler maker who has followed 

them carefully will have acquired a consid- 
erbale quantity of methods, ideas and prac- 
tices of boiler work that is applicable to all 
branches of the craft as well as’ locomotive 
work. Even so, the amount of material cov- 
ered—it is but a drip in the bucket when 
compared with what a person should know 
of the craft as a whole. So no tradesman 
must get it into his head that he knows 
everything to be known about the business; 
that he is a finished boiler maker, and that 
boasting himself up mentally will make him 
- one of the leaders in the trade. 


As many workmen who have sweated in 
the handling and the working of Angle iron 


bars, very few have considered what fine | 


points have been discovered for their devel- 
opment. Chief of these is the neutral axis 
- line which enables laying out the angles to 
fit other work with a fair degree of accur- 
acy. This may seem quite unimportant, 
especially to workmen who have always 
“lifted” their work direct from other parts. 
But the geometrical layerout knows its val- 
ue, and also the waste it overcomes. 


At Fig. 39, we have a section of a stand- 
ard angle bar. The size of angle, thickness, 
etc., does not matter, all sizes are governed 
by similar principles. Here we have the 
heel, the web, the toe, and the center of 
gravity or neutral axis line. It is this line 
that neither stretches nor compresses, but 
remains neutral, and on which we do our 
measuring. To determine the exact position 
of this neutral line, we can do this by two 
different methods, by mathematics and by 
geometry. For its greater ease we shall use 
the latter, it is simpler and can be adopted 
by every workman. 

First cut out a small section of the angle 
to be used, make it as thin as you like, a 
piece of light sheet iron or cardboard cut 
out to the outlines of the angle bar section 
is satisfactory. See that its webs are of 
equal thickness, and that if equal length of 
webs are used so they are both of equal 
length. Then pick up this section Fig. 39, 
by one of the toes as at M and let it pivot 
in the fingers so as to adjust itself, after 
which hold up against the tongue of a steel 
square, seeing so the blade rests horizon- 
tally, and mark line M-X. Observe as the 
angle section tilts this line M-X will be 
vertical and can be easily done so on the 
square. 

Next pick this section up at the heel N 
and let it adjust itself to a balance and hold 
up to the steel square and mark line N-Z. 
Now lay this section on a flat surface and 
extend lines to meet in this case as at Z, 


which is the center of gravity. Now from Z 
we square lines back to M-N, which gives 
the height X as the neutral axis line for 
measuring girths, etc. 


For example, to the right of our section 
we have a cylinder where the angles are 
bound around on the outside. By placing 
the angle section as shown, the neutral di- 
ameter D is measured. Observe its girth 
will be considerably longer than that of the 
cylindrical shell. Hither girth can be laid 
out by calculation or spacing a quarter circle 
in equal division and radiate lines to the 
center. This is shown by girths A and B, 
where girth o-p is considerably larger than 
m-n. For an angle placed on the inside of 
a cylinder the same axis line x would be 
measured up from the heel, giving a diam- 
eter of -d- to this axis line of angle. 


Observe that this angle axis x is placed 
close to the heel of angle. This is because 
the toe of angle stretches considerably more 
than the heel and web shrinks. Then, too, 
the bending web is much thinner and will 
stretch easier while the heel and other web 
are thicker and therefore are harder to com- 
press. These conditions of the metal causes 
to form a neutral layer at some point, which 
by the weight and design of angle works out 
at x in this case. 


Angle bars of unequal webs as at C can 
be treated for their neutral axis line the 
same as our equal webbed section. Only 
here the longer web will tilt the angle lower 
before it balances, while the suspending of 
it from. the heel causes an equal adjustment, 
so that where your lines meet—that is the 
center of gravity. By squaring lines back 
to the heel, we have the measuring spaces 
as xX and y. Observe the space -y- is 
greater owing to the length of the web, and 
will produce a different neutral diameter 
than the side X it all depending which side 
of angle is to be bent. 

On irregular fittings it is often necessary 
to place an angle—that is either bevel it out- 
ward or inward. So at D we have what is 
called an open bevel, while at E is what we 
called a closed bevel. Angles are generally 
riveted through the center of the web. In 
this the inside of web is measured and sub- 
divided drawing a line throught; thus giv- 
ing the measuring line V from heel of angle 
as at F. Double rows of rivets would, of 
course, be spaced equally distance from 
center line V. 

Now and then I-Beams and Channels must 
be treated for the neutral axis line. The 
I-Beam where both flanges are of equal 
width; the axis line will always be in the 
center as shown at G. But channels having 
a web on only one side will have a ratio of 
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shrinking and stretching similar to that of 
an angle bar. In fact, a channel bar is noth- 
ing but two angles with two of their webs 
joined together. Workmen doing consider- 
able structional work should provide them- 
selves with certain steel companies hand 
books, as Carniegie Steel Works Pocket Com- 
panion, or a similar book by Cambria Steel 
Co., Phoenix Iron Works, etc. Such books 
generally cost a dollar or so, being mainly 
of an engineering character. Here the neu- 
tral axis lines are all specified in tables for 
angles, channels, T-bars, Z-bars, etc. Hach 
size of bar has the axis bar listed so to pos- 
sess one of these hand books is really neces- 
sary by every boiler maker. 


Channels and certain other bars when 
shaped to a short,radius as at J, the stretch- 
ing of the metal is so much greater at -b- 
than the compression at -a- that the axis 
line is moved in slightly as at c-. Just how 
much this occurs no one knows, since the 
Smith doing the bending has much in his 
control, as heating the outer position to a 
white heat, while the inner web may only 
be a cherry red. Hence quite naturally the 
outer side will stretch vastly more than in 
would if an even temperature were main- 
tained across the entire metal. Hence, with 
small radius work of most bars, a sample 
should be made up.for testing out on the 
work to see how it fits and lines up. If 
not satisfactory, certain changes can be 
madé before a large number are gotten out. 


Now in boiler and sheet iron work there 
are many places where angles must make a 
series of bends before making a joint. This 
is also true of tender tool box corners, where 
to place a joint between each bend it would 
weaken the structure to being quite un- 
safe. So an angle is often bent around in 
the several positions as is shown at O-P-Q 
before a joint in the angle is made. Such 
treatment requires a layerout to either make 
templates and do considerable fitting or to 
use the neutral axis method. This latter 
method permits laying out the length of 
angles as well as the rivet holes if it is 
desired to put them in. 

It is not always a good policy to put in 
the rivet holes, although those holes can be 
center punched, which makes checking up 
easier. This is especially true for small 
bends as at P and Q; the holes will become 
elongated on the one web, while on the 


other web they will close and must therefore 


be reamed or redrilled. In fact, every lay- 
erout of such work must do experimenting to 
see how the shop equipment and the smiths 
turn out things. Right here there is a big 
difference and where the angle smiths are 
rough and careless work cannot be expected 
to turn out as accurately as it is expected. 

Where no rolls for bending angles are at 
hand in the shop, the method of forming is 
done as at R. Here wedges are set and 
the radius of forming block arranged, after 
which the angle is heated to a cherry red— 
laid in place and the end is swung around 
as in position 1-2-3. Then the smith uses 
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a sledge to square up the webs or to bevel 
them as the case may be. Where angles are 
worked into circles to form belts or rings— 
then a foot or two of length is always al- 
lowed to enable pulling and hammering into 
shape, after which the end is cut, beveled 
and welded. It is decidedly harder to make 
lengths and holes to come out as accurate 
when working the angles as at R—then if 
the angle is rolled in a machine. A machine 
grips the angle bar evenly all around and 
prevents warping and avoids sharp kinks, 
all of which works for greater accuracy in 
a machine. 

A person without experience on angle iron 
bars and how they work out in different 
positions and conditions had better do some 
watching of other men’s work or some ex- 
perimenting on his own accord. For in- 
stance, in the making of a large tanks both 
square and cylindrical, the calking edge is 
always held against the heel of web as W 
in drawing S. Then in punching long angle 
bars, say 3142x31%%x% inch with 42% holes at 
say 244 inch pitch, the multitude of holes 
going through the punch will cause a slight 
stretching of the bar. This stretching tends 
to eurve the bar if only one web is punched, 
but when both webs are punched, it prompts 
the bar to curve diagonally in the corner of 
heel. 


Just how much this punching really ef- 
fects the metal in long lengths of 40 to 50 
feet, we have never seen any figures on it. 
There are numerous factors that govern this 
and each layerout of long closely punched 
work should experiment of his own accord. 
There is the thickness of the angle, the re- 
lation of thickness to width of webs, the 
structure of the metal in the angle and the 
size and condition of the punch. As each 
of these factors change, so will the ratio 
of stretching be changed. Workers doing 
much of this work can easily supply them- 
selves with a micrometer and make experi- 
mental measurements as work progresses. 
Then after a long series of tests a general 
average can be struck, and the results tab- 
ulated into tables or charts. As it now is 
most every layerout disregards. this stretch- 
ing of angle bars from punching as incon- 
sequental and ignores it. It may be all right 
up to a certain length, but then some drift- 
ing and reaming and possibly redrilling may 
be necessary. The main reason for disre- 
garding this stretching is that most such 
work is ‘lifted’ direct from the holes in 
the plates. 


Now and then an angle must be made in 
one piece to fit between two fixed points, 
and the angle having a plain curve as well 
as an elevation curve as that shown above 
Vig. 40. The sketch shows this shape, where 
the bottom is a length of -s- the height of 
-v-. On blue print plans this shape would 
look like our elevation and plan angle to the 
left of sketch. The point is to determine 
the girth and the bends. 


So first detail the plan position of angle 
as e-f-g using the radius specified. Ob- 
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serve the quarter turn up to -f- is a true 
view and true length, so the neutral axis 
line is spaced from e to f as shown. Now 
the upward bend starts at -f- of plan, so 
the length f-g is foreshortened, and we 
must look to the elevation for this true 
view and length. So from f’ of elevation put 
the elevation curve f’-h’ and the length to 
g as f’-h’ in equal spaces. We now have 
the true views for each part and can lay 
out our girth. 

Draw a line as e”-g” and measure the 
spacing from neutral axis e to f of plan as 
e”’-f” in girth of angle. Then pick the 
spaces between f’-h’ and g of elevation and 
set. as. f’-h’-g” /in girth for angle. To 
this add the outline of angle and you have 
the true length as required, which would fit 
in the given position if the bending were 
done evenly. 

Finally the geometrical principle of de- 
termining true bevels for angles is impor- 
tant for every boiler maker to know. Ir- 
regular fittings that must be reinforced with 
angles, or flanges that must be bent on pat- 
tern to prescribed bevels as becomes the 
work—all knowledge of determining bevels. 
These beveled angles are either open as, at 
D or closed as at H, the degree to which 
they open or close must be developed from 
the work or from the working drawings. 

Take a sqtiare pitched cover, say whose 
sides are 24 inches square and its central 
altitude of apex over center is 6 inches. 
Our aim is to find the true level of the 
corners of the hip. So first draw a right 
angle as A-B-C to the right of Fig. 40. 
This angle represents the outer edge lines 
of the cover, and from conrer B we draw 
the neuter line of hip as B-D. This line is 
on a 45 degree angle or is a bisection of 
angle A-B-C. 

Now let us say point E is the apex of 
cover, sO we square out a line as E-F 
equal to our height of 6 inches, and then 
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join BF with a line. This new triangle 
B-E-E-B forms a true half diagonal sec- 
tion through hip line of cover. 
view if though we cut the cover in two along 
the hip diagonally, and this is the shape. 


Now since B-F-E is the vertical angle of 


hip; out point is to find the true bevel 
exactly square to line B-F, because that is 
how our angle or glange will fit. So at any 
place, as H, we square a line H-G at right 
angles to B-F until the miter line B-D is 


reached in point G. Now through this new 
point G draw a line square which is at right 


angles to B-D as I-J cutting the plan out- 
lines A-B and B-C in points I-J or wheorg 
ever it happens to be. 


Observe that H-G is the true square height 
of bevel, so if we set our dividers to G as 
center and G-I as radius, we describe arcs 
I-l’ and J-J’. Notice this is merely swing 
this line I-J on a pivot at G till it is paral- 
lel with B-F as I-J’. Then I-H-J’ is the 
true bevel for the hip flanges of our cover. 
In this case we draw I-J’ parallel to B-F 
and swing points I and J to it as shown. 


This principle can be applied to any num- 
ber of fitting, having square, rectangle, 
octagon, or other angular shaped outlines. 
Unless it is carefully looked into, it will be 


mystifying to the workman and he will not © 


know where and how to apply it when occa- 
sion demands. 


In closing this series of drawings the 
writer must add that it does you no good to 
just look at them, but you ought to draw them 
out. Skimming over it is not as beneficial 
to you as you feel it should be. Then the 
foundation of all drawing knowledge wis- 
dom in calculation and highly skillful abil- 
ity is just plain hard work. That is the 
secret of life—work yourself higher and 
higher and qualify yourself to live and de- 
velop and subdue the earth as Almighty God 
intended for each of us to do. 


Co-Operation 


CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE FORGES AHEAD. 


The co-operative wholesale supplying sixty 
co-operative stores in the Northwest has in- 
creased its business by $100,000 during the 
past seven months, according to a news re- 
lease of The Co-Operative League. Not only 
has the Co-operative Central Exchange in- 
creased its sales, but it has made a saving 
for its affiliated societies of $3,000. 


The growth of the wholesale is looked 
upon as an indication of the progress of its 
affiliated stores. During the first seven 
months of 1922, the Central Exchange sold 
$192,301 worth of groceries and bakery prod- 
ucts, sustaining a net loss of $2,113. For 
the same period of 19238, the co-operative 
sold goods valued at $289,700, on which 
there was a net gain, of $2,961. The surplus 


represents a saving for the benefit of mem- 
ber stores. 


Located at Superior, Wisconsin, the Cen- 
tral Exchange is a federation of co-opera- 
tives in Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michi- 
gan, with several members in other states. 


It is that 


Finnish co-operators constitute the bulk of — 


the membership. The Exchange supplies 
bakery products and groceries, and it does 
a jobbing business. 


operative Movement. The assets of the Ex- 
change are in excess of $100,000. But the 


greatest asset of the Co-operative Central — 
Exchange is the loyalty of the 5,000 mem- — 


bers of its affiliated societies. 


In addition it carries — 
on intensive educational work for the Co- — 
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ANOTHER FAKE CO-OPERATIVE IN DISTRESS. 


One of the few remaining fake co-opera- 
tives has just been placed in the hands of a 
receiver, according to information received 
from the Co-operative League. The con- 
corn, which is characterized as a spurious 
co-operative, is the Consumers’ Association 
of America, of Philadelphia. 

- Half a million dollars were collected or 
subscribed for the stock of the concern, 
within a period of less than two years. By 
employing typical high finance promotion 
methcds, money was extracted from 5,500 
would-be co-operators. In return for their 
cash, members received stock, which did not 
entitle them to any co-operative benefits. 
By means of a voting trust agreement, mem- 
bers were deprived of the right to vote, con- 
trol being retained by the few promoters, 
who were also entitled to a rake-off from 


the income of the business. 

A goodly number of members dissatisfied 
with their lack of power and with the fact 
that they did not receive financial reports, 
petitioned the court for the appointment of 
a receiver. It was claimed that the concern 
lost $30,000 during its first year of business, 
and $20,000 so far this year. After hearing 
the evidence, the court appointed a receiver 
to prevent the further wastage of funds. 
It is believed that prosecutions may also be 
forthcoming under the Blue Sky Law. 

Officials of The Co-operative League, the 
national federation of the movement, view 
the downfall of this fake co-operative as a. 
benefit to Co-operation. It is pointed out 
that the Consumers Association of America 
was not co-operative in any sense, although 
it made claims to co-operative character. 


TENANTS’ HOUSING LAUNCHED IN NEW YORK. 


What promises to be the most ambitious 
and interesting co-operative enterprise ever 
launched in Greater New York has just ap- 
peared in the newly organized Consumers’ 
Co-operative Housing Association. This 
housing society, unlike its predecessors, will 
not confine its activities to housing one 
small group of people in one or two apart- 
ment houses. It is a central co-operative 
organization that will buy or build houses 
in any part of New York or its suburbs, 
where particular groups of its members want 
to live. Plans are being made for the imme- 
diate future, for units in Manhattan, the 
Bronx and Brooklyn. 


Although tenants’ unions have been in 
existence over ten years in New York, they 
have done almost nothing beyond providing 
legal protection for their members. For the 
first time, a general program for workers’ 
co-operative homes on a centralized basis, 
is being attempted. The city-wide model 
followed for years in Copenhagen, Hamburg, 
Berlin, Basel and other European cities, will 
be employed. 

Members are required to own stock in the 
association equal to the cash value of the 
apartment occupied. This usually averages 


in lower priced buildings between $400 and 
$800. All title to property is to be held by 
the co-operative association and each mem- 
ber pays to the association a monthly rental 
sufficient to cover taxes, interest, charges, 
retirement of mortgages, and other operat- 
ing expenses. All savings in excess of ex- 
penditures will be returned to the members 
as co-operative rebates, or will go to re- 
serves to strengthen the association. 


Unfortunate members are to be insured 
against eviction for non-payment of rent. 
A part of the surplus is to be set aside each 
year to create a rent insurance fund from 
which rents of sick, unemployed or other- 
wise incapacitated members will be paid. 
A savings fund will also be carried for 
each member, to be created out of surplus 
earnings. 

The officers of the Consumers Co-opera- 
tive Housing Association are as follows: 
Cedric Long, President; Hyman Cohn, Vice- 
President; Harry Rappaport, Secretary, and 
Adolph Wirkkula, Treasurer. These men 
are well known through their connection 
with The Co-operative League and local en- 
terprises. 


Health News | 


WHAT THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE DOES FOR YOU. 
Issued by the United States Public Health Service. 


Health News. 
Introduction. 


Part 1. 


Comparatively few persons thing of the 
state governments as being a part of the 
United States Government. But of course 
they are. The Constitution distributed the 
- governing powers between tne Federal and 
the states governments in such a way that 
the exercise by each of its share is almost 
imperative for the welfare of both. For 
either to be obliged to get along without the 


In Six Parts. 


other would be almost as awkward as it 
would be to a man to be obliged to get along 
without one hand; he could learn to do it, 


of course, but he would have a lot of trouble 


in learning. 

This division of authority applies in all 
fields of public work, including that of pub- 
lic health. Nearly every health activity in 
the country has both a National and a State 
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end, which key into each other so intimately 
that it is often difficult to decide just how 
and any given piece of health work could 
best be apportioned between the Federal and 
State governments. 

Theoretically, such a condition should re- 
sult in disputes that would lead to nothing 
being done. But in practice the National au- 
thorities (U. S. Public Health Service) and 
the State health authorities have established 
so thorough an understanding that the prob- 
lem becomes simple. For instance, a num- 
ber of cities and the neighborhoods in sev- 
eral States recently wished to get rid .of 
mosquitoes and malaria. By agreement the 
Public Health Service supplied skilled direc- 
tion, and the States, counties and cities sup- 
plied money and labor. The mosquitoes 
were promptly cleaned out with a great re- 
duction in illness, deaths and doctors’ bills 


and a marked rise in comfort, attractiveness, 


production, real estate values, and popula- 
tion. Co-operation won the trick. 

Similarly in nearly every phase of health 
work co-operation simplifies the tasks allot- 
ted by law. ; 


Broadly speaking, the duties of the Pub- 


lic Health Service are to prevent disease 
from entering the country from abroad and 
from spreading from one state to another; to 
suppress epidemics, investigate diseases, dis- 
seminate health information, and attend to 
some others that are more or less incidental. 

The most important of these tasks is the 
prevention of disease from entering the 
country and from spreading through it. Ex- 
clusion of disease (foreign quarantine) was 
once entirely in the hands of the states; but 
has gradually been surrendered by them to 
the Federal authorities, who in the nature 
of things are much better equipped to man- 
age it. 

Prevention of the spread of disease (do- 
mestic quarantine) is two-sided: the Public 
Health Service has charge of the state to 
state spread of disease: and the states have 
charge of the spread within their respective 
borders. In practice, however, the Nation 
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and the state officers co-operate freely when- 
ever there is danger of an epidemic bcoming 
especially serious. , 


Next in importance to disease control is 
the work of the Public Health Service in 
research—finding out things—in laboratory 
and in field and in disseminating informa- 
tion as to what has been found out. 


Dissemination of health information is 
enormously important. Other countries, of 
course, disseminate it; but they do it chiefly 
for professional men, doctors, bacteriologists, 
and not until recently for the benefit of the 
“man of the street.” The U. S. Public Health 
Service, on the other hand, addresses all the 
people. Some very technical publications 
are especially for the benefit of scientists, 
but by far the greater part of its publica- 
tions deal with subjects that interest the 
everyday man—and with some that interest 
the everyday youth. 


It disseminates information concerning 
new investigations, new discoveries, and new 
methods, by means. of printed books, news- 
paper articles, radio broadcasts, public lec- 
tures, demonstrations—and school children. 
Dissemination by chldren is very important; 
for when children learn a thing they can 
be relied upon to educate their parents. 


The task of state health authorities, on 
the other hand, is to collect vital statistics 
(records of births, deaths, disease, etc.) ; 
to prevent: disease by vaccination, inocula- 
tion, and house quarantine of the sick; to 
supervise drinking water, milk, food, sewers, 
street sanitation, school sanitation,..etc.; to 
inspect factories, workships, etc.; and in 
some states to provide school nurses and 
school physicians. 


Broadly spreading, the U. S. Public Health 
Service finds out things and the state and 
local health authorities apply them; though, 
of course, the state and local organizations 
find out a good many things and the Public 
Health Service applies a good many. Which- 
ever way they work, however, they work to- 
gether and get the maximum efficiency. 


News of General Interest 


MORE THAN MILLION CHILD WORKERS TOIL IN MILL, SHOP, MINE 


AND TENEMENT. 
By Grace Abbott, Chief, Federal Children’s Bureau. 
(International Labor News Service.) 


Labor Day in 1923 finds more than a mil- 
lion children between 10 and 15 years of age 
working in the United States. Nearly 400,- 
000 are from 10 to 13 years of age. The 
census does not report those who are under 
ten. They are employed in mills, factories, 
mines and tenements, on the farms, in trade, 
and as servants for adults. This denial of 
education and of leisure which are the nat- 
ural rights of children is confined to no one 
section of the country. 


According to the 1920 census, the propor- 
tion of the total child population 10 to 15 
years, inclusive, “employed in gainful occu- 
pations” ranged from 3 per cent in the three 
Pacific Coast states to 17 per cent in the 
east south central states, comprising Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi. 
In Mississippi more than one-fourth of all 
the children 10 to 15 years of age were at 
work; in Alabama and in South Carolina, 
24 per cent; in Georgia, 21 per cent; and 
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in Arkansas, 19 per cent. Of the New Eng- 

land States, Rhode Island had the largest 

proportion of children from 10 to 15 years of 
age, 13 per cent, “employed in gainful occu- 
pations.” 

In 1916 Congress recognized this for what 
it is—a national problem—national in scope, 
national in its effects and national in its 
importance. 

The first Federal child labor law which 
sought to close the channels of interstate 
commerce to the products of child labor was 
declared unconstitutional in 1918. Congress 
then tried to use its taxing power for the 
protection of the children and this, too, the 
court has held, is unconstitutional. We are, 
therefore, presented with two alternatives— 

either we give up the idea of a minimum 
or by a constitutional amendment we give 
to Congress the power to regulate or pro- 
hibit the employment of persons under 18 
years of age and at the same time reserve 
to the states the right to raise but not lower 
the standard that Congress may establish 
from time to time. 

Many people believed that with the pro- 
tection of the Federal law removed, the 
states would act promptly to give the chil- 
dren at least the protection it had afforded 
them. Since the Child Labor Tax Law was 
declared unconstitutional, legislatures in 43 
states have been in session. In 31 of these, 
the standards of protection afforded children 
by the state child labor law were below in 
some particular the standard which the Fed- 
eral Child Labor Law had given. 


So far as the Children’s Bureau has been 
able to learn by correspondence with the 
states, in only seven of these—Delaware, 
Maine, Missouri, Rhode Island, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota and Wyoming—was 
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there any improvement in standards of the 
child labor law, and in none of these have 
the state standards been brought up to those 
of the federal law in every particular. 
While in these seven states the accomplish- 
ments are incomplete, there is a much long- 
er list of 17 other states which are below 
the federal standards and whose legislatures 
were in session last year, in which there is 
no progress to report. North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia, which are rap- 
idly developing into important industrial 
states, are among those who have done noth- 
ing this year for the working children. The 
legislature of Georgia, however, is still in 
session—perhaps we may still hope. 


There are some who fear that the adoption 
of a federal minimum may impair the initia- 
tive and sense of local responsibility in the 
states. I would remind those poeple that a 
large part of the civilized world has adopted 
not only a national standard, but an inter- 
national standard with reference to the em- 
ployment of children. The most important 
nations of Europe have joined in the child 
labor conventions drafted at the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference which met in Wash- 
ington in 1919. They do not think that by 
agreeing to an international standard they 
have lost their independence. On the con- 
trary, they rightly feel their independence is 
safeguarded with better opportunities for 
their own children and for their neighbors’ 
children. 

Ought it not to be possible for Congress 
to say that in no section of this country 
will children be allowed to work below 
standards now established by international 
agreement among many nations, and which 
the moral sense of this country long ago 
demanded? 


BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY CLERKS DEDICATE NEW HOME. 


The Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employes, whose membership six 
years ago totaled less than 5,000, on Labor 
Day dedicated a handsome new building, 
located in Cincinnati, which will house its 
headquarters and its own bank. 

A crowd estimated at 25,000 attended the 
ceremonies. Local unions of,the Brother- 
hood in nearly every state in the union and 
the Dominion of Canada sent delegates to 
the dedication. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks Na- 
tional Bank is to open its doors early in 
October. It is to be operated on the co- 
operative plan, like its predecessor the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Bank 
of Cleveland, whose success is well known. 

Under this plan stockholders are restrict- 
ed to dividends of 10 per cent, and profits 
in excess of 10 per cent are divided among 
depositors. 

Before the clerical and station employes of 
the railroad and express companies were or- 
ganized it is well known that they were the 
most subservient, the most imposed upon, 
the poorest paid among the great army of 

men and women who transport the nation’s 


commerce. If known to belong to a labor 
union they were dismissed from the service. 

Today they enjoy that independence 
which makes men better citizens and better 
workmen. They have established their 
rights as workers, they have reduced the 
hours of labor, they have increased their 
wages. They have accomplished all these 
things through organization. Once referred 
to, contemptuously, as “‘white collar boys” 
and incapable of being organized, this class 
of employes has today one of the largest and 
most powerful organizations affiliated with 
the A. F. of L. 

Governor A. V. Donahey, of Ohio, made 
the principal address at the dedication, He 
referred to the building and the organization 
of the bank as a landmark in the march of 
organized labor, an achievement involving 
the factor of numerous persons in a laud- 
able, common cause. “A great body of rail- 
way clerks, having faith in each other and 
having in mind their common welfare, 
joined in this great movement and the re- 
sult is a monument to their collective means, 
ability, genius and good will,” said the Gov- 
ernor. “Individuals come and go. Individ- 
ual fortunes rise and fall. But society, 
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banded together, will prosper and progress 
as long as its collective purposes whole- 
some, helpful and honest,” he said. 


President Gompers, in an article in the 
current number of The Railway Clerk, the 
organization’s official journal, says of the 
Brotherhood’s achievements: 


“The Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employes is to be sincerely con- 
gratulated upon the magnificent achieve- 
ments that have attended its comparatively 
brief history. 


“The more significant than these symbols 
of strength and solidarity, however, is the 
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actual strength and solidarity itself. With- 
in a short time the organization has grown 
from practically nothing to a position of 
equal rank with other organizations in the 


railway department of the A. F. of L. This 


growth bespeaks a constructive leadership 
and a determination on the part of the work- 
ers themselves to have a voice in determin- 
ing the conditions under which they will 
give service.” 

Other speakers besides Governor Donahey, 
were Mayor George Carrel of Cincinnati, 
Congressman A. E. B. Stephens of Ohio, 
Grand President E. H. FitzGerald, Grand 


Secretary-Treasurer George §S. Levi, and © 


Editor Phil E. Ziegler of the Brotherhood. 


OBSERVATION OF CONSTITUTION WEEK BY LAWYERS. — 
By John A. Voll President, Gla ss Bottle Blowers’ Association. 


The Citizens’ Committee of the American 
Bar Association has requested the public 
to mark September 16th to 28rd for cele- 
brating in favor of law for the protection 
of the Constitution, which the legal frater- 
nity claim is endangered. This chiefly be- 
cause many of their own group and a vast 
citizenship recognize the fact that through 
usurpation of power in declaring laws of 
Congress unconstitutional, dictating of public 
policy, legislating through mandate and 
suppressing and oppressing natural and legal 
_ rights through abuse of the injunctive pro- 
cess, the time has come to restore the Con- 
sitution to what it should be in accordance 
with its written word in relation to its fos- 
tering and protection of liberty and civil 
rights as found in the bill of rights. 

Two of the chief promoters of constitu- 
tion week and uncompromising in their 
stand against any change which will curb 
the usurped and unwarranted power of the 
judicial branch of our government are Chief 
Justice Taft and Mr. Elihu Root, both of 
whom have been unmercifully repudiated 
by the people upon this very question—the 
Chief Justice in 1912 when he received only 
eight electoral votes for re-election as Presi- 
dent of the United States and Elihu Root 
in the State of New York when the elector- 


ate of that state through the ballot over- 
whelmingly defeated the constitution which 
he was largely instrumental in framing that 
had been authorized and held in the state. 

The people are weary of having dust 
thrown in their eyes by the legal fraternity, 
the purpose of which is to obscure a clear 
vision of the wrongs that have been perpe- 
trated and the injustice practiced in gov- 
ernment in the name of law and particu- 
larly fundamental or constitutional law. As 
the citizenship of the country through bet- 
ter, wider and broader education are com- 
ing to realize the danger in the autocratic 
power the judiciary is exercising and wield- 
ing in government, it readily notes and 
grasps the meaning of constitutional week 
as promoted and fostered by the legal 
fraternity and big business, the real and 
greatest beneficiary under constitutional and 
statutory law as at present interpreted and 
administered. 

A little comparison, thought and study 
by the average citizen will easily disclose 
to his mind that those who are crying 
“wolf” relative to any change in the consti- 
tution are really more dangerous to our de- 
«ocracy and its institutions than is the ex- 
treme radical who is bereft of both political 
and economic vision and judgment. 


TRADE UNION PLAN LEADS SAFELY ALONG ROAD OF PROGRESS. 
By Victor A. Olander, Secretar y, Illinois Federation of Labor. 
By International Labor News Service. 


Here in Chicago and in Illinois, in the 
heart of America, our movement, as else- 
where, is facing a bitter attack. In front of 
us is the army of reactionary employers 
seeking to use the force of government to 
stay our advance. You are all acquainted 
with that enemy and I shall devote no fur- 
ther attention to him. But turn your eyes 
to the flanks of our movement and there 
you also find attacks.going on. On one side 
a group is being organized among profes- 
sional men, politicians and others, which 
has for its announced purpose—somewhat 
camouflaged, however—a restriction of the 
rights and liberties we insist are ours. 


They say that in the interest of the whole 
people it is necessary that the trade unions 


in at least some of their activities be 
curbed. On the other flank is another—and 
what to me is a far more dangerous group 


than the other two, because they appear in © 


the guise of comrades and friends. They, 
too, are directing sneers and ridicule and 
criticism against the legitimate trade union 
movement and are insisting that the whole 
arrangement is wrong. 


Some men say that the motives of this 
third group are far different from the mo- 
tives of the employers who stand on our 
front, or from the Fascisti movement that 
has appeared on our right, neither of which 
claim they have any particular interest in 
the workers. But the third group on our 
left insist that their ridicule, their fault- 
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finding, their suspicion and their accusations 
are intended for our good. 


How Three Groups Work. 
How do they carry out their program? 
Let us take, for example, a great strike. 
Representatives of this third group appear, 


as do also representatives in one form or 


another of the other two groups. The em- 


_ ployer points to the officers of your organi- 


zation when he seeks to secure desertions 
from your ranks and says: ‘They are not 
to be trusted, they are misleading you, they 
are not doing right.’ And he has a great 
industrial spy agency with hundreds and 
thousands of operatives covering every part 
of the country whose duty it is to come into 


our midst on such occasions and there de- 


stroy our confidence in one another and con- 
vince people—how they do not care—that 
something is wrong with our methods, some- 
thing is wrong with our organization. 


And on the right flank comes this other 
movement, echoing the employer, with the 
same kind of argument, the same kind of 
fault-finding. And on the left flank come 
the men who parade as communists, if that 
word suits them, or I. W. W., or if that does 
not suit them they talk of amalgamation and 
soon. They use the same tactics to arouse 
suspicion in our ranks that the other two 
movements do. Men under such circum- 
stances may come to me and say their 
motives are different. I say I do not care 
what their motives are when their act is the 
same and the effect will be the same, and 
if we listen it will be our destruction in 
either of the three cases. 


I am referring to the third group with the 
greatest emphasis because they give me the 
greatest concern; not because they are the 
strongest, but because there are things in 


their philosophy and in the position they - 


occupy in our movement which make some 
of even the most intelligent among us give 
ear to their blandishments. It is the talk of 
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the One Big Union, that it is impossible for 
comparatively small groups of individuals 
to move forward; that humanity is a huge 
mass of clay that must be fashioned by the 
fingers of the more intelligent among us. 
That is the theory upon which the Kansas 
Industrial Court is based. That institution 
is organized for the alleged benefit of so- 
ciety and it is held the individual interests 
of the workers must be subordinated when 
in any way they clash with what for the mo- 
ment appears to be the public good. That 
is the underlying thought in all this organi- 
zation. 


Trade Union View Different. 


The trade union is quite the reverse of 
that; it looks upon each man as an indivi- 
dual entity and takes the position that the 
good of society can only be advanced by 
promoting the good of the individual. It 
urges the people to get together on the basis 
of natural association as they meet in their 
daily life, coming in contact with each other 
not only in their meeting places, but at their 
work benches and in their neighborhood, in 
such meetings to determine what is best for 
the individuals among them, and then de- 
terming on that basis what, is best for the 
mass. 

The trade union idea, that of getting to- 
gether in the easiest possible way, along the 
lines of least resistance, on the basis of 
day’s work and daily contact with each 
other is, I believe, the one that will lead 
safely onward along the road of. progress. 
That does not mean, by the way, that trades 
might amalgamate with each other; it 
means that the decision should be left to 
those trades and the men and women with- 
in the trades, and should not be determined 
by any body claiming to be a superior or- 
ganization standing above them. It should 
be a development based upon free will 
among the general membership and not a 
molding by the fingers of those who claim 
to be more intelligent than the rest of us. 


_ GOMPERS WARNS OF DANGER IN TRYING TO FORCE UNIONS TO 
ACT AGAINST CONVICTIONS. 


By International News Service. 


Decatur, Ill._—Warning against attempts to 
force the trade unions to take action that 
their best instincts tell them is dangerous 
and an appeal to labor to push organization 
work and to cooperate to the fullest extent, 


were contained in a letter by President 


Gompers, of the American Federation of La- 
bor, read before the convention of the IIli- 
nois State Federation of Labor here. 

The delegates interpreted the letter of 
President Gompers as a warning against the 
organization of a labor party and unsound 
amalgamation proposals. When a _ com- 
mittee report recommending the non-concur- 
rence of a resolution instructing the dele- 
gates to the American Federation of Labor 
convention to work for the formation of a 
labor party came before the convention, the 
report was overwhelmingly supported, 456 


delegates voting in favor of it, while only 


65 voted against it. The vote constituted a 
smashing defeat for the forces of William 
Z. Foster, who came here planning to force 
various radical proposals on the convention. 

The letter was addressed to President 
John H. Walker of the State Federation, 
and was in part as follows: 

“IT regret that I cannot be in attendance 
with you at the convention of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor, for I should like 
to meet the representative men and women 
of the organized labor movement of Illinois 
and convey to them personally a message of 
fraternal greeting and good will. I do hope 
that you will do me the kindness to convey 
to the delegates to the convention the ear- 
nest hope for a harmonious as well as inter- 
esting convention, and that the conclusions 
reached may redound to the unity and soli- 
darity of the organized labor movement of 
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your state with that of the entire country 
so that we may present a solid front not 
only in defense of that which we have but in 
pregress and advancement for that which 
is labor’s due. 

“If I could be with you at your conven- 
tion I would strongly urge, first, the neces- 
sity for a drive in the campaign for the or- 
ganization of the unorganized, to unite and 
federate the organized and to see that our 
unions cooperate with each other, locally, in 
the state, and in the entire country, realiz- 
ing the natural forces of industry and in- 
dustrial development, so that the fullest co- 
ordination and cooperation may be accom- 
plished. 


Rights Must Not Be Overridden. 


“There are certain inalienable rights 
which belong to the trade unions which 
must not and cannot safely be overridden. 
We want our trade union movement as dis- 
tinct as the billions and yet one as the seas. 
The attempt to force by declaration or pow- 
er the unions to do that against which their 
own true and best instincts prompt them, 
is an invasion which cannot be tolerated, 


Mr. Impostor! 


Matthew Woll, vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labor, has tag- 
ged W. Z. Foster with a new name. 


Addressing the Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor convention Woll referred 
to Foster as— 


Mr. Impostor! 


and if attempted can only bring about the 
reaction that may not only weaken, but 
possibly dismember the movement in this 
entirety. 


“The City Central Labor Bodies have 
within their own localities certain rights, 
and so long as they do not conflict with the 
American Federation of Labor, as ‘such, 
these rights must be preserved and _ pro- 
tected. The State Federations of Labor 
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have within their states certain rights, and ~ | 
so long as they do not conflict with the 


American Federation of Labor as_ such, 
these rights must be preserved and pro- 
tected. 

“Tt have reference to the constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor, the dec- 
larations and decisions of principle and 
policy declared by conventions of the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor, and these have | 
their full application both upon the eco- | 
nomic, and the political field and in addi- | 
tion to the international relations of labor 


or of our respective countries. 
Groups Should Follow A. F. of L. 


“T am sure you will understand from what — 
I have written that it is my purpose to con- — 
vey to you the fact that if we want a cohe- 
sive, efficient labor movement of America — 


each group in its own division must con- 
form to the general plan of the labor move- 


ment as outlined and decreed by the repre- — 


sentatives of the organized labor movement 
of America in the conventions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, as follows: 

“The City Central Body within the sphere 
of its activities, the State Federations with- 
in the sphere of their activities and jurisdic- 
tions, and the American Federation of La- 


bor with a broad, comprehensive representa- — 


tion of the forces of organized labor of 
America, decreeing that which shall be the 


standard, principle and policy of the whole 


labor movement. 
“While the American Federation of La- 


bor has organized many national and inter-— 


national unions in addition to state federa- 
tions and city central bodies, the fact must 
be clearly understood that the parent or- 
ganizations are the national and interna- 


tional unions and that the American Federa- — 


tion of Labor as such is the creation of the 
national and international unions and their 
entity and integrity must be maintained at 
all hazards.” 


COAL COMMISSION VIRTUALLY DEFENDS LAWLESS RULE OF OPER- 
ATORS’ GUNMEN, IS CHARGE OF UNITED MINE WORKERS. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—Attacking the report 
of the United States Coal Commission on 
the violation of civil rights in the coal min- 
ing industry as virtually a defense of rule 
by the coal operators’ gunmen, the United 
Mine Workers have issued the following 
statement: 


“The report of the United States Coal 
Commission on the subject of violation of 
civil rights in the coal mining industry 
reads very much like a well prepared brief 
in behalf of the non-union bituminous coal 
operators of West Virginia and Northeast- 
ern Kentucky. Those non-union operators 
should immediately hold a meeting and give 
a rising vote of thanks to the Commission 
for that report. 


“In the first place, the Commission lacks 
but one hair of giving approval to the em- 


ployment by these non-union coal companies 
of private armed guards, thugs and gun- 
men, in spite of the fact that these des- 
peradoes roam at will over the mountains 
of West Virginia and Kentucky with a 
roving commission to assault, beat up, black- 
jack and shoot members of the United Mine 
Workers of America who dare to suggest 


that the employes of these companies join ~ 


the union. 


“The Commission denounces union or- 
ganizers for daring to go into these non- 
union fields and ask unorganized men to 
join the union. In other words, the report 
clearly attempts to place upon the United 
Mine Workers of America the blame for 
what happens in these non-union fields. 


Why did not the Commission declare that — 
non-union coal companies have no right un- — 


der the law or the Constitution to use force 
and coercion to prevent their men from 
voluntarily asserting their right to affiliate 
with a labor union? 


“The Commission knows very well that 
the only reason the unorganized miners of 
West Virginia have not been organized long 
ago is that these private armed guards and 
gunmen are there for the purpose of seeing 
to it that the men do not get an opportunity 
to join the union. And how well and effec- 
tively they do their work is proved by the 
countless number of union organizers and 
members who have been beaten, blackjacked 
and even murdered by these private gun- 
men in order to keep the union from obtain- 
ing a foothold in these non-union places. 


“The Commission devoted much space to 
telling of crimes which it says were com- 
mitted by union miners, but it did not even 
mention the scores of crimes of company 
thugs and gunmen that were brought di- 
rectly to the attention of the Commission 
by the United Mine Workers of America. 


“It does not even mention the case where 
a hotel room occupied by two union or- 
ganizers was deliberately blown up with 
dynamite and both men so seriously injured 
that they had to spend time in a hospital. 
It did not mention the case wherein Jasper 
Metzger, a union organizer from Illinois, 
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was so brutally beaten by non-union com- 
pany gunmen in Kentucky that his injuries 
produced paralysis that finally resulted in 
his death. This case was brought to the 
attention of the Commission, but it was 
ignored in its report. 

“These are but two of the many cases 
that were laid before the Commission, but 
they show the character of the activities of 
the. private gunmen for whom the report 
is practically an apology. Surely, no clear- 
thinking American can expect union miners 
to remain in a state of even tempered sweet- 
ness and perfect tranquillity of mind when 
they are subjected to such brutalities. 


“One of the very significant statements 
in the record says that ‘the United Mine 
Workers of America have paid more than 
$400,000 in damages for the destruction of 
the Willis Branch Coal Company’s mines.’ 
The United Mine Workers of America never 
paid any such sum for damages for the 
destruction of the mines of the Willis 
Branch Coal Company or any other com- 
pany. If the Commission’s fund of intor- 
mation upon which it based its conclusions 
is not more authentic on other points than 
it is on this one the report is not of much 
value from the standpoint of facts and the 
public is not going to get value received 
for the $600,000 of the people’s money which 
the Commission has spent.” 


GOV. PINCHOT ACTED ON OWN INITIATIVE IN PROPOSING PLAN 
ENDING COAL STRIKE. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—Political circles are 
much stirred over the controversy as to 
how Gov. Pinchot of Pennsylvania came 
into the coal situation. 

' Some say he came in at the invitation of 
President Coolidge. 
on his own hook. 

International Labor News Service is in 
position to state the facts. Gov. Pinehot 
came into the coal situation of his own 
volition and not in any sense as the agent 
of the. White House. 

The governor acted when it became clear 
that the White House had no plan to offer 
and when the Atlantic City conference be- 
tween miners and mine owners broke up. 

He had refrained from acting openly and 


Others say he came in 


earbier, it may be said, so as not to em- 


barrass the national administration in any 
effort it might have been contemplating. 

The governor’s first act was to write a 
letter to the President. When the Atlantic 
City conference broke up the governor 
telephoned to the White House asking for an 
interview. The interview was arranged and 
Gov. Pinchot hurried to Washington. His 
object was to learn whether the administra- 
tion at Washington had further plans and 
to ascertain whether intervention on his 
own part would disarrange federal plans if 
there were any. 


Found Coolidge Had No Plan. 


At the White House Gov. Pinchot learned 
that the President had no plans and that 


the field was clear. The governor came 
into the situation on his own initiative and 
there is every indication that the President 
was exceedingly glad to have the problem 
thus taken off his hands. 


Gov. Pinchot had been preparing for ac- 
tion for some time before he visited the 
White House. He had been gathering statis- 
tics and formulating a plan for bringing 
miners and mine owners together. He had 
discussed the question with many persons 
and he had informed representatives of 
both sides of his probable course of action. 
He had also sought to learn whether action 
on his part would be agreeable. It was 
known to representatives of the miners that 
the governor intended to act nearly a week 
before his first open step was taken. 


It is an interesting fact that many offi- 
cials in the federal government had cen- 
tered their efforts on the question of a sub- 
stitute for anthracite. They seemed to ac- 
cept an anthracite strike as a certainty and 
to bend their efforts toward promoting the 
idea of a substitute for that fuel. Strangely 
—or so it seems, at any rate—almost all of- 
ficial talk of a substitute hinged on bitumin- . 
ous coal. The strength of the bituminous 
coal interests was striking. There are some 
twenty-two substitutes for anthracite coal, 
chief of which are oil and electricity, but of- 
ficial circles confined themselves to bitumin- 
ous coal. The eonference of eastern gover- 
nors, held just prior to the breaking up of 
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the Atlantic City conference, also joined the 
chorus for bituminous coal. 


Union Foes Behind Agitation. 


The success of Gov. Pinchot’s efforts had 
ruined the hopes of the bituminous pro- 
ducers, but their hopes ran high for a time. 
It is interesting to note that the bituminous 
interests that were behind the agitation 
were chiefly non-union mine owners. The 
United Mine Workers of America have re- 
peatedly called attention to the situation 
and it is not improbable that politicians in 
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some quarters may be a long time explain- 
ing away what some believe to have been an 
alliance between them and non-union inter- 
ests for a fresh onslaught on the miners’ 
union. 

The Pinchot conference ruined the. non- 
union bituminous scheme and the gallant 
action of the miners’ union made certain the 
continued production of anthracite coal dur- 
ing the coming winter season. The gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania, in what he did, acted 
on his own initiative and not as the mes- 
senger or representative of anyone else. 


STEEL WORKERS FIND TIME FOR SOCCER FOOTBALL WITH COMING 
OF 8-HOUR WORKDAY. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Gary, Ind.—With the coming of the 8-hour 
day in the steel mills, thousands of work- 
men are finding time for outdoor recrea- 
tion, which they had no opportunity of en- 
joying when working 12 hours a day. As 
a result, outdoor games, particularly soccer 
football, are flourishing. 

Peter J. Peel, president of the United 
States Football Association, which governs 
soccer in the United States, reports that 
soccer experts from Chicago are having 
great success in organizing soccer teams 
among the mill workers. Discussing prog- 
ress of the game in Gary since inaugura- 
tion of the 8-hour workday, he said: 

“Most of the workers in Gary are foreign- 
ers. In the European countries the one uni- 
versal game is soccer. Everybody can play 
it and everybody does. The game has 
reached its greatest development in Czecho- 
slovakia, and there are thousands of immi- 
grants from that country in Gary. 

“When they worked 12 hours a day they 
had neither the time, the inclination nor 


JERSEY LABOR FEDERATION RAPS 
FASCIST MOVEMENT; HITS IN- 
JUNCTION ABUSE. 

By International Labor News Service. 


Atlantic City, N. J—Strong condemnation 
of the Fascist movement was voiced by the 
New Jersey Federation of Labor, in annual 
convention here. The convention charged 
that employers were trying to form a Fas- 
cist movement to combat American trade 
unions and adopted a resolution which de- 
clared: 


“The Fascist movement, under the leader- 
ship of Dictator Mussolini, is doing all in 
its power to extend its influence to the 
United States in order to destroy all that 
our Italian fellow workers have built up 


during long years of struggle and self- 


sacrifice, 

“The Fascist movement is indorsed by all 
the Chambers of Commerce, Rotary Clubs 
and manufacturers’ associations, who are 
forever fighting the American labor .move- 
ment.” 

The resolution calls upon all union work- 
ers to resist efforts to introduce it in New 
Jersey. 


the energy to play at anything. Now that 
they have four more free hours a day, the 
most natural thing in the world for them to 
do is to revive their interest in soccer. All 
they need is help in organization, initiative 
to form groups and promote games, 

“As a result the game of soccer is tak- 
ing a greater boom in the vicinity of north- 
ern Indiana than in any other section of 
the United States at the present time. 


“Employers are discovering that devotion 
to athletics is the finest thing in the world 
to develop efficient, happy and self-respect- 
ing workers. To play a good game of soccer 
at least once a week a man must take care 
of himself. He must get a little practice 
every day and he has no time for dissipa- 
tion. 


“When a man gets interested in soccer, 
he becomes a better workman, and he is 
proud of that. He plays a good game of 
soccer, wins applause, and is proud of that. 
He becomes a self-respecting citizen.” 


The convention also adopted resolutions 
condemning abuse of the writ of injunction 
in labor disputes and tendency of the courts 
to discriminate against the workers. Con- 


' gtitutional changes permitting direct nomi- 


nation and recall of judges were urged. 
The convention approved the campaign 
for seasonal employment that would dis- 
tribute work over the dull periods through 
cooperation of the various building agencies. 


IDEAL. 

To love justice, to long for the right, 
to love mercy, to pity the suffering, to as- 
sist the weak, to forget wrongs and remem- 
ber benefits, to love the truth, to be sincere, 
to utter honest words, to love liberty, to 
wage relentless war against slavery in all 
its forms, to love wife and child and friend, 
to make a happy home, to love the beauti- 
ful in art, in nature, to cultivate the mind, 
to be familiar with the mighty thoughts 
that. genius has expressed, he noble deeds 
of the world, to cultivate courage and cheer- 
fulness, to make others happy, to fill life 
with the splendor of generous acts, the 
warmth of loving words, to discard error, to 
destroy prejudice, to receive new truths 
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with gladness, to cultivate hope, to see the 
calm beyond the storm, the dawn beyond 
the nights, to do the best that can be done 
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and then be resigned—this is the religion 
of reason, the creed of science. This sat- 
isfies the brain and heart.—Ingersoll. 


Compilation of Labor News 


RED “BORERS” FROM WITHIN EXPOSED BY MINERS’ UNION. 
By the A. F. of L. News Service. 


Washington.—Ellis Searles, editor of the 


‘Mine Workers’ Journal, has issued a sum- 


mary of an investigation of the red forces 
under the supervision of Moscow that are 
now operating in the unions of the United 
States and Canada. The investigation was 
conducted by the United Mine Workers of 
America, which has been one of the main 
targets of the ‘borers from within.” 

The communists’ attitude toward the mine 
workers is indicated by this statement: 

“With the strategy of a field marshal, 
Zinoviev sent the following instructions 
from Moscow to communists’ agents in the 
United States a few weeks before the start 
of the miners’ strike on April 1, 1922: 

“Agitators and .propagandists must be 
sent to the strike regions. 

“It is necessary to arouse striking coal 
miners to the point of armed insurrection. 
Let them blow up and flood the shafts. 
Shower the strike regions with proclama- 
tions and appeals. This arouses the revolu- 
tionary spirit of the workers and prepares 
them for the coming revolution in America.” 

These brief instructions contain the whole 
communist attitude toward the strike, the 
miners’ statement declares. “They show 
that the prime purpose was to bring about 
disorder, violence and riot which would be 
charged up ag ainst the United Mine Work- 
ers of America.” 

The miners include this information in 
their summary: 

“Conducting and promoting the revolu- 
tionary campaign in the United States is a 
secret party organization, directed and con- 
trolled by representatives of the communist 
international. This is the communist party 
of America. It is purely a revolutionary or- 
ganization, and makes no pretense at legal- 


ity. It boldly proclaims to its members that 
it is the ‘illegal’ party, and designates itself 
as such. Technically it is known as the 
‘under-ground party.’ This party has as its 
head the supreme executive revolutionary 
committee in America, responsible only to 
Lenin, Zinoviev and other officials of the 
communist international. It does not recog- 
nize any: superior power or agency in the 
United States. Its work is done secretly; 
the identities of its officials and leaders are 
concealed behind assumed names. Its let- 
ters and records are in code letters and 
numerals. Its members are accepted only 
after investigation and examination, and re- 
main on probation for a period of six months 
before they are received into full member- 
ship. Its meetings are held secretly, with 
the participants gathering in a preliminary 
rendezvous and proceeding to an assembly 
room known in advance only to the leader. 

“On the surface, working partly in the 
open, is another revolutionary organization, 
known as the workers’ party of America, 
and created, under instructions from the 
communist international, by the communist 
party of America. It is known as .the 
‘legal’ party. Its primary purpose is to 
shield the ‘underground’ or ‘illegal’ party, 
and conceal the revolutionary activity of 
the real soviet agents in America. : 

“Joined with these two revolutionary par- 
ties, and assisting them, as one of their di- 
rect subsidaries, is an alleged labor union 
movement, ‘boring from within’ the A. F. 
of L., and seeking to seize and destroy it, 
and enmesh the trade unions of the United. 
States in the bolshevik movement. This or- 
ganization is the trade union educational 
league, headed by William Z. Foster, with 
headquarters in Chicago.” 


CANADA'S FAMOUS ANTI-STRIKE LAW DECLARED VOID BY 
TORONTO JUDGE. 


Toronto, Ottawa.—Justice Orde of this 
city has ruled that government boards ap- 
pointed to investigate industrial disputes 
under the Lemieux act, have no power to 
enforce attendance of witnesses. 

By limiting these boards to voluntary func- 


tions, their power is taken from them, and _ 


if the decision is upheld it means the pass- 
ing of the act. 

“T have’'come to the conclusion,” said the 
justice, “that the act is so far as by its so- 
called ancillary provisions, it attempts to 
infringe upon the rights, liberties, the right 
of action, and the right to contract on one 
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side or another is beyond the competence 
of the parliament of Canada. 

The decision was made in the dispute be- 
tween the Toronto electric commission and 
its electrical employes. The commission 
started the proceedings that ended so dis- 
astrously to the act. Officials of the gov- 
ernment declare the decision will be con- 
tested, if necessary, to the privy council in 
England. 

The industrial disputes investigation act 
was passed by the Dominion parliament in 
Authorship of the act is generally 
credited to Mackenzie King, present premier 
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of Canada, who was associated with the de- 
partment of labor at the time. 

Originally the act applied to public utili- 
ties, but since then its scope has been en- 
larged. Under the act either party to an 
industrial dispute can ask the government to 
appoint a board of investigation and con- 
ciliation. Each party may recommend a 
member of the board and the government 
shall appoint the third member, who shall 
act as chairman. This board must make a 
report within 30 days, and during that time 
it is illegal for employes to strike or an 
employer to lockout his employes. Fine and 
jail sentence is. provided for violation of 
this feature of the act. After the board 
publishes its findings workers and employer 
are free to act. 


The workers never accepted the compul- 
sory feature of the law, as is indicated by 
this declaration of officers of the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada to the 1920 
convention: 

“During past years, the Trades and Labor 
Congress has requested the repeal of this 
act. The compulsory clauses in this act 
have been shown time and again to be gen- 
erally impossible of enforcement and the 


STEEL TRUST SPLITS 


New York.—The mighty steel trust, with 
millions upon millions of dollars in its sur- 
plus account, announces through Judge Gary 
that it will “split the difference’ with em- 
ployes in reducing the workday. Judge Gary 
says “all concerned” believe this is fair and 
just, but he does not indicate how the views 
of his employes were ascertained. 

“In deciding the question of adjustments 
as related to the 12-hour men it was deemed 
fair to ‘split the difference’ between em- 
ployer and employe,” said Judge Gary. “That 
is, the 12-hour men should have their hours 
of work decreased to eight hours, but would 
receive pay for 10 hours on the basis of the 
old rate per hour, and that the employer 
should bear the extra cost thereby created. 
This was deemed by all concerned to be fair 
and just. 
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government, whilst refraining from repeal- 
ing them, has, nevertheless, refrained from 
enforcing them. This attitude brings about 
a disrespect for the law, and is undesirable.” 

The attempt to arbitrarily enforce this 
law on Canadian trade unionists resulted in 
several ridiculous situations. In Nova Scotia. 
workmen went on strike before a board was 
called in. An. official of the union bought 
food for the strikers with funds of the union. 
The official was fined for “encouraging” the 
men to stay on strike. Chief Justice Town- 
shend said that “it is difficult to conceive 
any more efficient means of aiding strikes 
than those found in the present case. It is, 
of course, precisely the aid wanted to en- 
able strikers to live during the pendency of 
the strike.” 

J. G. O'Donoghue of this city, well known 
attorney for the unions, made this ppd te 
to Justice Townshend’s comment: 


“In other words, the court’s view was that 
the strikers should have been allowed to 
die of starvation. If the strikers had been 
in jail, the court would have disciplined the 
jailer for allowing them fresh air—another 
means of allowing them to live. Shades of 
British justice!” ; 


WITH ILL-PAID LABOR. 


“Now it is proposed to ‘split the difference’ 
between the employer and employe concern- 
ing the 10-hour day; that is, to pay the 
workmen compensation for 11 hours at the 
old rate per hour. This decision is consid- 
ered equitable and will place the 10-hour 
men on a parity with the eight-hour men. 
Existing conditions will not permit a general 
increase of wages.” 

The judge’s reference to “splitting the dif- 
ference” means that under the 12-hour sys- 
tem a worker was paid $4.80, or 40 cents an 
hour. Under eight hours, the steel trust 
did not dare offer him the beggarly wage of 
$3.20, so “splits the difference,’ and pays 
him $4, or at the rate of 10 hours’ work. 

‘The 10-hour men will be paid for 11 hours, 
or $4.40, while the eight-hour men receive $4. 


- MANAGERS USE WAR COSTS FOR PEACE-TIME PROPAGANDA. 


Washington.—The railroad executives are 
spending millions of the people’s money to 
poison public opinion on federal operation 
of railroads during the war, said former 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo in a let- 
ter to United States Senator Couzens of 
Michigan. 

Mr. McAdoo points out that federal opera- 
tion of railroads in war time and private 
operation in peace time are “two distinct 
propositions.” The railroads include the 
total cost of transportation of all kinds as a 
charge against federal operation. The rail- 
roads fail to point out that this cost includes 
operating coastwise steamships and inland 
waterways, which had to be taken over for 
war purposes, including liquidation of all 
their claims; the cost of operating the ex- 
press companies, and the Pullman com- 
panies, which the government had to take 


over in order to furnish services essential to 
the war, and the liquidation of all claims of 
every kind and character arising therefrom. 

Other charges the government had to 
meet, and which the railroads now escape, 
include: 

“The cost of constructing tracks to train- 
ing camps and the cost of many structures 
used exclusively for war purposes, all of 
which were valueless for peace time opera- 
tion and a loss to the government. 

“The liquidation of all claims for personal 
injuries and property damages on the rail- 
roads not included in operating costs. 

“Adjustment of market value of inventor- 
ies of materiais and supplies on return to 
private control. 

“Claims of the railroads for alleged under- 
maintenance and for every kind of false de- 
mand which they have been able to devise 


a nil 
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and for which they have been trying to make 
the government liable. 

“All of these elements enter into and fix 
the total cost of transportation for war pur- 
poses,” continued Mr. McAdoo. 


“In order to discredit federal control the 
railroad executives have constantly and 
falsely claimed that the cost of federal 
operation was much greater than the cost 
of private operation. How is this to be de- 
termined? Clearly by accounting on pre- 
cisely the same basis under federal and 
under private control. The method of ac- 


‘counting is fixed by the rules and regula- 


tions of the interstate commerce commis- 
sion.” 

Mr. McAdoo declares that a comparison of 
the two costs, based on a standard system 


GOUGERS WANT EXCUSE 


Washington.—Governor Pinchot’s plan to 
have the coal industry and freight rates ab- 
sorb the miners’ 10 per cent wage increase is 
received with no enthusiasm by professional 
champions of the people. 


When it was first hinted that the miners 
would raise wages, the people were told that 
the workers were responsible for high coal 
costs that would surely come. The stage was 
set for another gouge, with the finger of 
guilt pointed at the miners. 

The Pinchot proposal has upset this pro- 
gram. The miners will not be the “goat,” 
and there is danger that if the Pinchot plan 
is too widely discussed the ccal owners’ 
profits will be given publicity. 
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of computation, will show ‘that the cost of 
railroad transportation to the American 
people has been greater under restored pri- 
vate control than under federal control.” 


“The association of railroad executives 
has engaged in a deliberate and organized 
propaganda of falsification for the last three 
years about federal control of the railroads, 
because it was realized that only by poison- 
ing public opinion.could it accomplish the 
selfish purposes it has had in view. 

“It would be interesting to know how 
many millions have been spent by the rail- 
roads on false propaganda. Every dollar of 
this illegitimate expenditure has been paid 
for by the people through increased freight 
and passenger rates.” 


FOR USUAL “HOLD-UP.”’ 


Newspapers that print denunciations of 
the miners, almost daily, are now silent. 

The Wall Street Journal is shocked at the 
thought of reducing freight rates on coal, 
and howis that “He (Pinchot) proposes to 
rob Peter in order to pay blackmail to Paul.” 
And then the W. 8S. J. quickly changes the 
subject by attacking the miners’ license law 
and its operation in Pennsylvania. 


The Washington Post says the Pinchot 
plan is “silly.” 

“The ‘settlement’ of the present strike is 
not only a surrender which saddles the pub- 
lic with the excessive demands of the min- 
ers, but it adjusts nothing for the future,” 
says the Post. 


LABOR JOINS WITH OTHER CITIZENS TO END EXPLOITATION OF 
CHILDREN. 


Washington.—The A. ¥#. or uw. and other 
organizations that have associated for the 
purpose of securing a child labor amend- 
ment to the federal constitution have issued 
a strong argument and stirring appeal in 
behalf of this proposal. 

“Twice the country has demanded, through 
laws passed by congress, that child labor 
cease,” the appeal declares. 

“Twice the supreme court has declared 
congress powerless to act under present con- 
stitutional limitations. 

“Therefore, only one course is open— 
amend the constitution so as to remove these 
limitations. 


“In the last congress the judiciary com- 
mittees of both houses favorably reported a 
child labor amendment, which failed to pass. 
.“An amendment must be passed by the 
next congress and submitted to the states 
for ratification.” 

Over 1,000,000 children from 10 to 16 years 
of age are working in the United States in 
factories, mills, canneries, agriculture, mines 
and in other industries and occupations. 
Nearly 400,000 of them are between 10 and 
14 years of age, it is stated. 

“Only 13 states measure up in all respects 


- to the conservative standards of the. first 


and second federal child labor laws,” the 
appeal states. 


It is declared that nine states have no 
law prohibiting all children under 14 from 
working in both factories and stores. 


Twenty-three states, with a 14-year mini- 
mum age limit, have weakened their laws 
by permitting exemptions under which chil- 
dren not yet 14 may work. 


Thirty-seven states allow children to go 
to work without a common school educa- 
tion, 

Highteen states do not make physical fit- 
ness for work a condition of employment. 


“Investigations made after the first and 
second federal child labor laws were de- 
clared unconstitutional showed that hun- 
dreds of children in many different states 
had been dependent on the federal laws for 
their only protection against premature or 
excessive employment. 


“After the first law ceased to operate, 
nearly three times as many violations of 
the federal child labor standards were found 
in 10 states as had been found in 25 states 
when the law was in force. After the second 
law was declared unconstitutional an investi- 
gation of 39 factories in one state brought 
to light 560 violations of the federal stand- 
ards and 149 violations of the state child 
labor law. 


“Where does the United States rank 
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among civilized nations in regard to child 
labor? : 

“Today nearly every civilized western na- 
tion has made legislative provision to give 
its children a minimum protection against 
exploitation. Twelve countries have at least 
the M-year age minimum: Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Germany, 
Great Britain, Greece, The Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Roumania and Switzer- 
land. 

“The United States has no national stand- 
ard. The states which permit the employ- 
ment of children under 14 put us in a class 
with India, China and Japan.” 


RAIL SUPPLY FIRMS REPORT HUGE 
PROFITS. 


New York.—Railroad equipment companies 
are leading all other groups in continuous 
profits. These concerns are interlocked with 
railroad systems and make it possible for 
“insiders” to reap huge gains as stockhold- 
ers in equipment companies while singing 
their poverty cry as stockholders in railroad 
corporations. 

Eleven of.these equipment companies re- 
ported on December 31 last a total working 
capital of $234,513,537, against $95,659,276 at 
the end of 1914. 

During this period the railway steel spring 
corporation wiped out a $6,628,000 debt, in- 
creased its working capital more than 
$9,000,000, and has a surplus of $8,816,627 
after all charges and interest costs were 
met. 

The American Locomotive Company re- 
ported net earnings of $26,145,000 during 
these eight years. This was after dividend 
charges were met. The company also placed 
more than $27,000,000 of its profits into its 
“working capital’ account and reduced its 
bonded debt a quarter of a million dollars. 


PHYSICAL DEFECTS BLAMED FOR 
CRIME. 


New York.—‘Seventy-five per cent of all 
crime is a by-product of poverty, and much 
of that crime can be traced to bad tonsils, 
Shortsightedness, bad feet and other phys- 
ical and mental deficiencies,” said Louis D. 
Gibbs, county judge of Bronx county, in a 
speech in this city. 

The speaker declared that it is the early 
environment that shapes life. “And the 
slum life in our cities produces criminals,” 
he said: “Physical defects render the in- 
dividual unable to adjust himself to society. 
He falls behind and then takes the line of 
least resistance.” 


STEEL WORKERS URGED TO COMBAT 
GARYISM. 

Pittsburgh, Pa—In urging affiliates to 
assist in the organization of the steel indus- 
try, Secretary-Treasurer Davis of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers, declares that the union shop “must 
_ displace the modern slave pits, the symbols 
of savagery.” 

The trade unionist impresses upon organ- 


ized steel workers the need for united action 
and urges each local to appoint a committee 
to co-operate with central bodies and organ- 
izers in the various steel centers. 

“This work is important, but it can be 
accomplished if the proper effort is made,” 
said Secretary Davis. “This long turn of 
the dark ages is going, collective bargaining 
is making rapid strides and gathering 
strength daily. Reason is taking the place 
of usurped authority and self-appointed au- 
tocracy.” 


BUCKET SHOP SHARKS CLEAN UP MIL- 


LIONS. 


New York.—Criminal proceedings disclose 
that millions of dollars have been swept into 
bucket shops and brokers’ offices by credu- 
lous people in every section of the country. 

These offices have often been maintained 
by vicious characters, who secured the secret 
backing of so-called respectable citizens. The 
crooks were interlocked with bankers, poli- 
ticians and business men in such devious 
ways that no court ;procedure has yet un- 
tangled them. 

The public’s losses are estimated from 
$75,000,000 to $100,000,000. These vast 
amounts were furnished by people who were 
lured by the fairy tales of riches in oil 
stocks and ‘all manner of industrial and wild- 
cat schemes. ; 


It is believed that ngt 1 per cent of the. 


money taken from the public will be re- 
stored to them. 


SHOP MEN’S COUNSEL ASSAILS RAIL . 


HEAD. 


Chicago.—‘Statements inexcusably false” 
were charged against James C. Davis, fed- 
eral director general of railroads, by Donald 
R. Richberg, counsel for the shop men in 
the Daugherty injunction case. ~ 

In a recent speech Davis attacked the 
movement to revalue the railroads as danger- 
ous to the foundations of American law and 
institutions. 

In an open letter to the federal director 
of railroads, Attorney Richberg says his 
speech is “a good example of the poisonous 
and dishonest propaganda which the rail- 
roads are engaged in spreading through 
newspaper articles and public speeches.” 

“The amount of money extorted from the 
public in the form of. excessive rates and 
invested in railroad property as surplus 
earnings, runs into several billion dollars,” 
said the attorney. 


RESIST INJUNCTION. 


Decatur, Ill—_Increasing resistance to the 
labor injunction was unanimously favored by 


the State Federation of Labor at its annual ~ 


convention in this city. 

Officers of the federation reported to the 
convention that judges are using this ty- 
ranny with greater frequency. 

“Injunctions as now misused during labor 
disputes represent a very sinister-revival of 
the power of ancient kings to govern their 
subjects by arbitrary proclamations issued 
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without the authority or sanction of any leg- 
islative body,” the officials declared. 

“The injunction—government by law—is 
growing steadily throughout the United 
States.” 


RAILROADS STAND PAT. 
New York.—Railroad executives and fin- 
anciers favor no changes in the transporta- 
tion act at the coming session of congress. 


They have claimed that they are handi- 


capped “by too much regulation and too 
many laws.” That this is but a sympathy 
plea is indicated by the decision to “stand 
pat” on the railroad act. 

The managers believe, it is stated, that 
if the matter is brought on the floor of the 
next congress, the “radicals will cut the law 
to pieces.’ The law was jammed through 
congress with the aid of the greatest lobby 
ever assembled in the capital, and backed 
‘by a vast system of propaganda through 
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newspapers and pamphlets. The railroads 
are not willing to risk losing this effort by 
suggesting minor amendments which they 
profess are necessary. This, however, may 
be part of the campaign to keep hands. off 
an act that is satisfactory to the financiers. 


REJECT LABOR PARTY. 
Decatur, Ill—By a seven-to-one. vote: the 
state federation of labor convention rejected 
a labor party resolution. The question was 
discussed an entire day and the final vote 
was 456 to 65. 


TO EUROPE IN ONE DAY? 
Washington.—To Europe and back by air- 
ship in two days with two tons of mail is 
predicted by Rear Admiral Moffett, chief 
of the bureau of naval aeronautics. 
The success of the navy’s latest dirigible 
proves that these tremendous air ships can 
stay aloft for long periods of time. 


Smiles 


Man Worth 98 Cents. 

A woman employe of a paper manufac- 
turing company, tired of hearing men boast 
of their importance, dug up the fact that, 
accordiag to scientific investigation, the in- 
gredients of a man, plus water, are as fol- 
lows: 

Fat enough for seven bars of soap. 

Tron enough for a medium sized nail. 

Sugar enough to fill a shaker. 

Lime enough to whitewash a chicken 
coop. 

Phosphorous enough to make twenty-two 
hundred match tips. 

Magnesium enough for a dose of mag- 
nesia. 

Potassium enough to explode a toy can- 
non. 

Sulphur enough to rid a dog of fleas. 

This whole collection is worth 98 cents, 
and that in a day when things are three 
times as high as they used to be.—Clipped. 


There was a large crowd gathered around 
an overturned motor car, while the excited 
driver was trying to right things. 

“Halloa!” suddenly called the voice of a 
new arrival. ‘‘What’s the matter, Robbins 
—car turned turtle?” 

Robbins smiled with expressive sweet- 
ness. 

“Oh, no; not at all, old chap,” he replied. 
“These kids have wanted to see how the 
machinery worked so I had the car turned 
upside down just to please them.”—Los An- 
geles Times. — 


Elizather N. Barr, an editorial writer with 
the Reclassificationist, tells a story of an 
Hnglishman who telephoned to say he had 
not received his paper; Having difficulty 


in understanding the name, the editor asked 
that he spell it. ve 

““Ow do you spell it?” the Englishman 
said. “Spell it with a hoe and a hen and 
a he and a hi and two hells.”—Washington 
Times, 


A negro employed at one of the movie 
studios in Los Angeles was drafted by a 
director to do a novel comedy scene with 
a lion. 

“You get into this bed,” ordered the di- 
rector, “and we’ll bring the lion in and put 
him in bed with you. It will be a scream.” 

“Put a lion in bed with me!’ yelled the 
negro. “No sah! Not a’tall! I quits right 
here and now.” 

“But,” protested the director, ‘‘this lion 
won't hurt you. This lion was brought up 
on milk.” 

“So was I brung up on milk,” wailed the 
negro, “but I eats meat now.”’—Ex. 


“Well,” said a regular commuter, “I see 
the British Government has perfected an 
airplane that goes right up in the air with- 
out any trouble.” 

“Hub,” replied an occasional, “that’s 
nothing. My wife’s been doing that for the 
last ten years.” 


The train was going up a very. steep 
grade, and with unusual difficulty the engi- 
meer succeeded in reaching the top. At 
the station, looking out of his cab, the 
engineer saw the new brakeman and said 
with a sigh of relief: “I tell you what, my 
lad, we had a job to get up there, didn’t 
we?” 

“We certainly did,’ said the brakeman, 
“and if I hadn’t put on the brakes, we’d 
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have slipped back.’”—Tom Dreier in Forbes 


Magazine. 


THE CARBORUNDUM DEGREE. 

Sambo—Looky heah, big boy, don’t yo-all 
mess wid me, ’cause Ah’s hard! Las’ week 
Ah falls on a buzzsaw an’ Ah busts it—com- 
plete-ly. 

Rambo—Cali dat hard? Listen, Man, Ah 
seratches de bathtub—The American Leg- 
ion Weekly. 


“You advertise this as the best hotel in 
town,” said the man who had stayed over 
night. “It certainly is,” replied the clerk. 
‘Well, that may be a good boost for the 
hotel, but it’s a terrible knock for the town.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Poetical Selections 


LOOKING FORWARD. 
It isn’t so much thé thing you’ve done 
That should occupy your mind; 
It is better far to look ahead 
Than it is to look behind. 
Let others praise your accomplished. work, 
If they will, but as for you, 
It isn’t so much the thing you’ve done 
As the thing you are going to do. 


When you’ve finished a task don’t think it is 
time 
To take an unlimited rest; 
Just think of the work that is coming next, 
And how you ean do it best. 
A finished job, if it’s been well done, 
Is a pleasant thing to view, 
But always the most important thing 
Is the thing you are going to do. 


So look ahead, and make your plans 4 
For whatever may come to hand; 
Then start with a will to do the job, 
And do it as you have planned. 
You’ve a right to be proud of the thing you 
have done, 
If it’s done well, that is true, 
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NEW DEFINITION, 
Prof. (in engineering class)—“What is a 
drydock?” 
Stude (in rear)—‘“A physician who won’t 
give out prescriptions.’ 


FLYING LOW. 

Silas (in a whisper)—‘Did you git a peep 

at the underworld at all while you wuz in 
New York, Ezry?” 

Ezra—“Three times, b’gosh! 


Subway 
twice an’ ratscellar once.’’ 


Old Lady (to tramp)—But, my good man, 
your story has such a hollow ring! 

Weary Willie—Yes, missis; that’s the nat- — 
ural result of speaking with an Dy, stum- 
mick.—London (Eng.) Mail. 


But the thing on which you should keep 
your mind 
Is the thing you are going to do. 
—Somerville (Mass.) Journal. 


CRITICISM. 


It’s easy enough to pick out the flaws 
In the work that others have done, 
To point out the errors that others have 
made 
When your own task you haven’t begun. 
It’s easy enough to fuss and find fault 
When others are doing their best, 
To sneer at the little they have achieved 
When you have done nothing but rest. 


It’s easy enough to cavil and carp, 
To criticise, scoff and deride, 
For few of us have done perfect work 
No matter how hard we have tried. | 
It’s easy enough not to speak of the best 
And to dwell all the time on the worst, 
And perhaps it is proper sometimes to find 
fault, 
But be sure that you’ve done something 
first. 
—International Fire Fighter. 


Lodge Notices 


McClellan—His Mother. 


Any one knowing the whereabouts of 
Brother C. F. McClellan kindly notify the 
undersigned as his mother is very anxious 
to hear from him. John Roche, S. L. 363, 
2107A Obear Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Hilton—Lodge 204. 


The whereabouts of G. A. Hilton. Reg. Mo. 
91675, is wanted by Lodge 204, Honolulu, H. 
I. This man left Honolulu in August, 1921, 


owing Lodge 204 about $228.75, which he 

promised to pay by December 31st, 1921, but 

has failed to keep his promisé. He is now a 

suspended member. Anyone knowing his 

LS itine k please write to W. H. Lane, S. 
. 204. 


McCamley—Lodge 117. 
Any local taking up withdrawal card of E. 
J. McCamley, Reg. No. 63811 please return 
same to Lodge 117 as it is fraudulent. He is 
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a suspended member of Lodge 117 and made 
out this card when no one in authority was 
present, breaking locker open and making 
out his own record. Fraterally, C. W. Brum- 
mer, S. L. 117. 


Just Send the 
Coupon x win 


on Ten Days’ Free 

Trial a pair of my famous “True Fit’ Shell 
Rim Spectacles. Hundreds of thousands 
now in use everywhere. These splendid 
Glasses will enable anyone to read the 
smallest print, thread the finest needle, to 


and prevent eyestrain or 
See Far or Near headaches, If after trying 


A EO PE PO LEE 

them for 10 days and nights you are amazed 
and delighted, and think them equal to glasses 
sold elsewhere at $16.00, send only $4.98; if you 
don’t want to keep them, return them and there will be 
no charge. Send no money; Pay no C. O. D.; simply 
your name, address and age. A een velveteen lined, 
gold lettered Spectacle Case FR 


—Cut and Mail aie Today— 


U. S. SPECTACLE CO. 
1528 W. Adams, Street, Chicago, Ill., Dept. A255 


Send me a pair of your spectacles on 10-day free trial. 
If I like them I will pay you $4.98; if not, I will return 
them and there will be no charge. 


AG@...s.0u5 


SUP GONG. cecas siee caceds Box: No. 260) R. F. D. No..... 


.25 cal. Army Aucomatic 

German Mausers, .25 and .32 cal 
German Luger, .30 cal 
Republic Western Revolver, 

or .38 
Break Open Revolver, .32 or .38 cal 

All guns shoot standard cartridges and are 
guaranteed brand new. 

SEND NO MONEY—Just your name and address. 
Pay postman plus postage on delivery. You must be 
satisfied. Money back if you’re not. Order today. 

REPUBLIC TRADING CO. 
25 West Broadway. Dept. 520 New York, N. Y. 


swing cylinder, 
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LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Baxter—Lodge 418. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of C. A. Baxter, Reg. No. 
21406, will please notify the undersigned. This member was 
formerly Secretary of Lodge No. 418 and absconded with the 
funds of the Lodge. Any information as to his whereabouts 
will be appreciated. Charles Hunter, Pres., Box 603, Neo- 
desha, Kans. May. Journal. 


Cyapuliski—Lodge No. 53. 

Herman Cyapuliski, Reg. No. 64992, still owes Lodge No. 
53, Madison, Wis., $30.50, which he borrowed on a note 
that is long overdue. Please hold book and eard until this 
note is paid. Wm. Tehan, Pres., and W. L. Forrest, F. S., 
L. 53, June Journal. 


O’Brien—Lodge No. 6. 


Daniel O’Brien, Reg. No. 327318, took three hundred dol- 
lare of the strikers’ money at Martinez, Calif. Any Secre- 
tary knowing his whereabouts notify Lodge 6. M. J. Me- 
Guire, B. A. July Journal. 


Any Secretary taking up the card of Victor Cruise, Reg. 
No. 147592, please hold same until this member pays a board 
bill of $27.05, which he left unpaid at the C. & N. W. 
lunch room at Carroll, Iowa. Hugo Sanuelson, C. F. S. 161, 


& Sell Shirts 


Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts, Paja- 
mas, and Nightshirts direct from our 


factory to wearer, Nationally advertised. 
Easy tosell. Exclusive patterns. Ex- 
ceptional values. No experience or 
ZAS capitalrequired. Large steady income 
ace assured. Entirely new proposition. 
bs WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 
jan MADISON SHIRT CO., 603 B'way, N.Y. City 


The Brooks Appliance. Most won- 
derful disrovery ever made for 
rupture sufferers. No obnoxious 


springs or pads. Automatie Ait 
Cushions. Binds and draws the 
broken parts together as you 
would a broken limb. No 
salves. No plasters. No lies 
Durable, cheap. Many tmitators 
None equal 


Sent on Trial. Catalegue Free. 
THE BROOKS CO., 188-D STATE ST., MARSHALL, MICH. 


'GERMAN 
MAUSER 


Latest model 9 shot 
automatic. Shoots 
standard cartridges— 
lies flat in pocket, 
special at $11.65. 
World’s famous Lu- 
ger, 30 cal. $15.65. 
Hand Ejecter Revol- 
ver, swing out cyl- 
inder, 32 cal. $15.65. 
38 cal. $16.65, 


Pay on Delivery 
Plus Postage 


Ne 32 cal. $12. 65 
Brand new models, 
Guaranteed genuine imported. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money promptly refunded 


4 Trench Automatic, 32 
/cal. 10 shot, extra 
magazine FREE. Just 


like you used 
over, theres. 2: $9.75 
Blue Steel Army Auto- 


matic, 25 cal. $7.95, 32 
cal. $8.95. 


= Pocket Automatic 
Shoots 7 quick straight 
shots (illustrated) regular $20.00 

Value,; special sale pri¢ce... Sse $6.05 
Top Break Revolver 32 or 38 cal. Special at $8.25. 
Watts Trading Co. 1) Warren, Street 


ie : 5 AVE eR 00 to $40, 0 0 se rm oF 


—direct from manufacturers—and get the finest qual- 
ity and oh diebae improvements made? See our beautiful 
) ,hew design blue and gray porcelain 


ordinary stoves. 


- of our 22 years. 


. Quick, 
Easy payments. 
customers. 


Z ~~ ‘ enamel ranges that you can buy for 
lS iummens less money than others ask for just 


\MAIL A POSTAL TODAY—for the 
{ greatest money saving bargain book 
Any stove, range, 
‘ heater or furnace on 30 days’ trial. 
safe delivery guaranteed. 

500,000 pleased 

Send us your name today. 


 ( KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 


1062 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich, 


A Kalamazo 


Direct to. oe 3 


_ WRITTEN GOLD BOND ‘GUARANTEE 
==——_ —_ WITH EACH TIR 


% Greatest tire salein America now a Goodyear, @ 
Goodrich, Firestone, Fisk and other fine makes of tires & 

' | going at ‘record-breakin prices. These almost new 

tires wall easily give thousands of miles of | Jeane a] 


TIRES Tubes TIRES 

| 30x3 $1.90 § . 32x44 at 75 $1.65 eo 
i 30x34 2.00 :90 33x44 75 1.65 

32x314 2.50 .90 34x4% 00 1.65 
@ 31x4 2.75 90 35x4% 4.25 1.65 

32x4 3.00 1.40 36x44 

33x4 3.25 1.40 35x5 

34x4 3.50 1.40 37x5 


% Just send $1.00 deposit for each tire ordered. 
wa C.O.D. subject to inspection, Our written gold bond guar- 

» antee with each tire positively assures you nine months 
satisfactory service or another tire will be given at hal 2 pe. , 
Shipment made same day order is received. Order 
MM today—Now. 


A] 

B 

4.25 1.65 oo 
4.25 1.95 
4.25 1.95 
Balance 

bs 

i] 
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GUARANTEED HUNTING DOGS — Coon, 
Mink, Opossum, Skunk, etc. Hounds or mixed 
breeds. Prices right. Catalog Ten Cents. 
BURROW, Pocohontas, Ark. 


$31.50 ALL WOOL SUIT FREE 


The Bell Tailors, Dept. 1442, Chicago, IIL, 
will make a fine tailored to measure suit or 


overcoat free for one man in each locality, 


who will show and recommend their high 
grade made-to-measure clothes to a few 
friends. Simply send them your name and 
address and they will send you a large as- 
sortment of wool samples, style book, self- 
mente chart and their free suit offer. 
SMAI Vv. 


a ATENTS Promptness Assured. Bast Resuits 
Beoklet Free. Highest References 
Send drawing or model for examina- 


tion and report as to patentability. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St., Washington, D.C. 


FOR EXCESSIVE 


URIC ACID 


TRY THE WILLIAMS TREATMENT 


85 Cent Bottle (32 Doses) 
FREE 


Just because you start the day worried and tired, 
stiff legs and arms and muscles, an aching head, 
burning and bearing down pains in the back—worn 
out before the day begins—do not think you have 
to stay in that condition. 


Be strong, well, with no stiff joints, sore mus- 
cles, rheumatic pains, aching back or kidney trou- 
ble caused by body made acids. 


If you suffer from bladder weakness, with burn- 
ing, scalding pains, or if you are in and out of bed 
half a dozen times a night, you will appreciate the 
rest, comfort and strength this treatment should 
give. 


' To prove The Williams Treatment conquers kid- 
ney and bladder troubles, rheumatism and all other 
ailments due to excessive uric acid, no matter how 
chronic or stubborn, if you have never tried The 
Williams Treatment, we will give you one 85c bot- 
tle (32 doses) FREE if you send this notice with 
your name and address. Kindly send 10 cents to 
help pay postage, packing, etc., to The Dr. D. A. 
Williams Company, Dept. BA-523, P. O. Building, 
Hast Hampton, Conn. We will GIVE you, all 
charges paid by us, our regular 85e size bottle— 
not a sample—to be used only by yourself. Only 
one bottle to the same address or family. Nothing 
sent C. O. D. 


FORD RUNS 37 MILES ON 
GALLON OF GASOLINE 


A new automatic and self-regulating de- 
vice has been invented by John A. Stransky, 
286 Fourth St., Pukwana, South Dakota, 
with which automobiles have made from 40 
to 57 miles on a gallon of gasoline. 
moves all carbon and prevents spark plug 
trouble and overheating. It can be in- 
stalled by anyone in five minutes. Mr. 
Stransky wants agents and is willing to send 
a sample at his own risk. Write him today. 
—Advy. 
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EXCERPTS FROM REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL A. F. OF L. 


Industries Manifest Duty. 


We feel that the hour has struck for a 
pronouncement of the aims of labor that 
shall more nearly express the full implica- 
tions of trade unionism than has yet been 
undertaken in these annual reports. This 
we have had in mind in the preparation of 
previous reports, but we have preferred to 
follow the established practice of the Amer- 
ican trade union movement, which is to 
allow expression of policy and program to 
proceed naturally from the life and needs 
of the people, giving voice from time to 
time only to such proposals and formula- 
tions as have been finally shaped out of 
experiences. 


Experience continues and is recorded as 
it unfolds. The recording of experience is 
perhaps the greatest achievement of all 
history. We know what the past has given 
us because the past has given us its records. 


The record of human experience since 
_the fateful days of 1914 is more intense 
with the story of rapid development than 
any other similar period in history. De- 
velopments of the most climatic character 
have raced upon each other’s heels. 


Trade unionism, as an integral and ever- 
functioning part of human society, has had 
its full share of tremendous experiences and 
it has not failed to observe the experiences 
of all other functional elements in society. 


What we have observed is that the period 
ending with the beginning of the world war 
found political democracy in its fullest state 
of development, while the close of the period 
of overwhelming upheaval marked the open- 
ing of the period of intelligent demand and 
living need for industrial democracy. The 
close of the war marked for us a turning 
point in human relations and threw forth 
in bold relief the inadequacy of existing 
forms and institutions. Henceforth trade 
unionism has a larger message and a larger 
function in society. Henceforth the move- 
- ment for the organization of the workers 
into trade unions has a deeper meaning than 
the mere organization of groups for the ad- 


vancement of group interests, however vital 
that function may yet remain. 


Henceforth the organization of the work- 
ers into trade unions must mean the con- 
scious organization of one of the most vital 
functional elements for enlightened partici- 
pation in a democracy of industry whose 
purpose must be the extension of freedom, 
the enfranchisement of the producer as such, 
the rescue of industry from chaos, profiteer- 
ing and purely individual whim, including 
individual incapacity, and the rescue of in- 
dustry also from the domination of incom- 
petent political bodies. 

The largest freedom of action, the freest 
play for individual initiative and genius in 
industry cannot be had under the shadow 
of constant incompetent political interfer- 
ence, meddlesomeness and restriction. 

Through the muddling conflict of groups 
who still find it impossible to come together 
in co-operation we must look to a future 
that must have its foundation upon co-oper- 
ation and collaboration. The threat of state 
invasion of industrial life is real. Powerful 
groups of earnest and sincere persons con- 
stantly seek the extension of state suzerain- 
ty over purely industrial fields. Such ig- 
norant encroachments as the Esch-Cum- 
mins act, the Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations and the Colorado Industrial Com- 
mission act, each a blundering gesture of 
government acting under the spur of or- 
ganized propaganda or of political appetite 
for power, are examples of what all indus- 
try has to fear. The continuing clamor for 
extension of state regulatory powers under 
the guise of reform and deliverance from 
evil, can but lead into greater confusion 
and more hopeless entanglements. Trade 
unionism must lead the way for true prog- 
ress, even at the cost of being branded as 
reactionary by those who do but little save 
propound formulas based upon _ utopian 
thought and devoid of the benefit of ex- 
perience and of any cognizance of our 
fundamental social structure, our industrial 
life or our national characteristics. We ad- 
vocate organization of all wage earners and 
of all useful and productive elements. 
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We feel that we shall not labor the point 
if we review what we have repeatedly said 
and what all students know, that our na- 
tional life today is becoming more and more 
industrial and that the decisions that most 
vitally affect the intimate daily lives of our 
people are the decisions that are made in 
industry, in the workshops and factories, 
in the mines and mills, in the commercial 
establishments, on the railroads and in the 
counting rooms. The decisions that caused 
more than five million workers to be for 
months without work were not decisions 
of congress. The decisions that quickened 
the wheels and brought men and women 
back into service were not decisions of 
congress. 


Labor now participates more fully in the 
decisions that shape human life than ever 
before and more fully in America than in 
any other nation on earth; but our partici- 
pation must be gradually brought to com- 
pletion. The purpose of this is not only 
the commanding of better wages and bet- 
ter conditions of ‘work, vital as those are 
and have been. The purpose that now un- 
folds is broader and nobler and filled with 
deeper meaning. 


We have fought our way through the pre- 
liminaries, fitting the workers for their 
greater role by means of the opportunities 
that have come with the establishment of 
standards of life and wages befitting Ameri- 
can workmen. 


For the future industry must become 
something of which we have a national 
consciousness. It must cease to be a dis- 
connected collection of groups, like states 
without a union. The future demands an 
American industry, in which it shall be pos- 
sible for all to give of their best through 
the orderly processes of democratic, repre- 
sentative organization. The ruthless drive 
of purely individual aim and ambition has 
given America tremendous industrial giants. 
Great abuse has accompanied great achieve- 
ment. But what is frequently overlooked is 


the fact that the ambition to build has been_ 


the driving force behind our most. remark- 
able strides. The abuses, terrible and cost- 
ly as they have been, have been largely 
coincidental. 


The ambition to build must be saved; the 
abuses must be eradicated by means of or- 
ganization befitting the state of our de- 
velopment and the demands of our time. In 
no other way can industry continue that 
growth which is required to satisfy our ever 
growing demand for commodities and avoid 
submersion in a wave of blighting political 
domination. 


The functional elements in our national 
life must fit themselves to work out their 
own problems, eradicate their abuses and 
furnish America with an ever increasing 
flood of commodities, both necessary and 
pleasure giving. Industry alone has the 
competence and it must demonstrate that 
competence through organization. The or- 
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ganized functional elements in industry will 
find easy of solution those problems to 
which politicians now turn their attention 
in futility. Industry must organize to gov- 
ern itself, to impose upon itself tasks and 
rules and to bring order into its own house. 
Industry must bring order to itself con- 
structively, or it will have an order thrust 
upon it which would be demoralizing if not 
fatal. Our people cannot live and thrive 
under the regime of bureaucracy that threat- 
ens unless industry solves its own problems. 


It was the abuses attendant upon an un- 
regulated natural industrial impulse that 
brought upon our country that legislative 
monstrosity known as the Sherman anti. 
trust law. It is a mistaken zeal on the 
part of political government, a zeal often 
encouraged by powers that misinterpret 
their own role in our industrial life, that 
burden us with the anachronism known as 
the injunction. It is a combination of in- 
dustry’s own neglect and of government’s 
effort to function where industry for the 
moment fails or seems to fail that give us 
a growing number of boards, commissions 
and. tribunais to add their welts to the 
burden of industry. 


Industry, organized as we urge it must 
be organized, will begin in truth an era 
of service, rational, natural development 
and productivity unmatched by past achieve- 
ment or fancy. ; 

It is not the mission of industrial groups 
to clash and struggle against each other: 
Such struggles are the signs and signals of 
dawning comprehension, the birth pangs of 
an industrial order attempting through 
painful experience to find itself and to dis- 
cover its proper functioning. The true role. 
of industrial groups, however, is to come. 
together, to legislate in peace, to find the 
way forward in collaboration, to give of 
their best for the satisfaction of human 
needs. There must come to industry the 
orderly functioning that we have been able 
to develop in our political life. We must 
find the way to the development of an in- 
dustrial franchise comparable to our politi- 
cal franchise. There must be developed a 
sense of responsibility and justice and order- 
liness. é 

Labor stands ready for participation in 
this tremendous development, It has long 
offered conference with all its implications 
as a substitute for conflict, regarding the 
folding of arms in idleness only as the last 
resort in failure of negotiations, signalizing 
the glaring fact that the industrial destinies 
of the country have thus far been finally 
in the hands of one group in the nation’s 
industrial organization. 

Too frequently the group that controls in- 
vestment or credit controls the policies of 
industry. When this occurs industry finds 
itself guided by the desires of those whe 
seek returns on investment, with little or 
no regard for any other factor. Moder 
industry, as we’ have repeatedly declared 
and as is conceded by all who understand, 


' life. 
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functions largely with the assistance of 
credit. But eredit, which is the life blood 
of productive industry, is continuously pur- 
loined for purely exploiting, profiteering, 
speculative and wasteful purposes. It is not 
infrequently employed for the purpose of 
withholding commodities from their proper 
channels in order that inordinate and crim- 
inal manipulation and profiteering may take 
place. HE\very perversion of the proper func- 
tions of industry eventually strikes back at 
industry and leaves its damaging mark. 


Industry, as it becomes more intelligently 
and thoroughly organized and co-ordinated, 
as co-operative relations are extended, will 
in self-defense purge itself of the wrongful, 
wasteful, uneconomical, anti-social and crim- 
inal misuse of credit power. Credit power 
is one of the most vital powers in the mod- 
ern world and it arises out of the very ex- 
istence of the people themselves, being but 
a token, or guarantee of their ability to use 
and consume. ‘This power, which arises 
out of the people, out of the fact that they 
live and must use commodities, must be 
stripped of its abuses and administered in 
accordance with the demands of a normal, 
rational industrial life in the interests of 
service and production and not solely or 
mainly in the interests of profits and per- 
versions of our industrial system. -The oper- 
ation of industry for the dominant purpose 
of producing private profit has led to a 
multitude of abuses. It has produced all 
of the evils of autocracy because it is auto- 
cratic. Every factor that enters into the 
sustenance or operation of industry must 
be safeguarded and its just reward assured, 
but there must be an end to final control 
by any single factor. We have had and 
must: continue to have, until. democracy 
finds its way into industry, abuses for which 
all producers and all consumers have had 
to pay through profiteering and privation. 

The end of such a state of affairs must 
come at no distant time, or political bureau- 
cracy will gain the ascendancy. And we can- 


not do other than regard such an eventual- 


ity as the final mark of incompetency to 
manage an industrial civflization. Industry 
must save itself. Industry must find itself. 
Industry must organize for service, for con- 
structive effort, for orderly continuity, for 
justice to all who participate. It must bring 
itself to a realization of its mission and to 
that end it must organize and eome together 
in deliberative bodies where the full wis- 
dom and experience of all may contribute 
to final decisions. Much the same lessons 
that we have learned in our political life— 
among them the sense of order—must be 
learned and given effect in our industrial 
Fact must take the place of opinion 
and selfish interest. To function must be 
the object and democratic participation of 
all who give service must be the mechanism 
that makes this possible. Industry must 
realize that it exists to give service to 2 
nation and not to a single master, or to a 
syndicate of stockholders. We must have 
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an American irfdustrial life, an American 
industrial order, not a warring group of 
units, each seeking to be a law unto itself, 
the while inviting the interference of those 
whose competence is at best an unknown 
factor. 

While we have no wish to offer unasked 
advice to those who occupy any other field 
in our productive life, we feel that we may 
suggest that agriculture, the great life-giv- 
ing twin of industry, must find its way 
through to orderliness and justice by adop- 
tion of substantially the same methods 
which we advocate for industry. We fail to 
find any opportunity for difference in prin- 
ciple. Aner 

During the past year the relations between 
industrial workers and productive agricul- 
ture have grown tremendously; understand- 
ing has been developed everywhere between 
those who give productive effort in these 
two great fields. 


It is our hope that the farmers will con- 
tinue their work of organization and that 
we.may have and give assistanee in push- 
ing forward the program upon which we 
believe depends our future national well- 
being and safety. 


We have sought to set forth a great goil 
—the goal of America’s wage earners—and 
the salvation of the masses of our people 
and ‘of our inspiring industrial supremacy. 
We covet life and the fuller development of 
life and we therefore demand>in behalf of 
the masses of our people the only course 
that can make possible the satisfaction of 
our ambition, the achievement of our ideal 
and the preservation of our essential lib- 
erties. American industry dare not con- 
fess incompetence. We call upon all who 
have eyes to see to join us in a great cru- 
sade for industrial democracy as the means 
to a greater national and individual life and 
as the means to the preservation of the 
genius of our people. Industry is the bed- 
rock of modern civilization. We must bring 
order through organization into that life or 
suffer it to fall under the dominion of a 
state of bureaucracy which must be destruc- 
tive alike of freedom for the individual and 
of progress for industry as a whole. 


We commit ourselves to greater efforts 
in the organization of all workers, we urge 
upon all useful persons the imperative need 
of organization, and finally, the coming. to- 
gether in working bodies of all organiza- 
tions through representatives who shal] 
speak for organic groupings. We have long 
been on the road to this end. We urge no 
new formula, no new philosophy; we urge 
only a great consciousness of purpose and 
a definite.aim on the part of all toward its 
more rapid fulfillment, because the needs 
of the time make it imperative. 


Child Labor. 


The American Federation of Labor, since 
its inception in 1881, has persistently ad- 
vocated laws prohibiting child labor. It re- 
peatedly has declared that the children 
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should be in the school or playground and 
not in the factory. Through the influence 
of the A. F. of L. many states have adopted 
child labor laws. Congress has enacted two 
laws prohibiting the work of children, but 
the Supreme Court in each case declared 
them unconstitutional. 


Immediately after the second decision of 
the Supreme Court in May, 1922, President 
Gompers called a meeting of representatives 
of prominent national organizations of 
women and men which organized the Per- 
manent Conference for the Abolition of 
Child Labor. It was held June 1, 1922. 
The Executive Council brought the matter 
to the attention of the Cincinnati conven- 
tion and upon this recommendation the con- 
vention that Flag Day, June 14, 1922, be set 
aside and observed by the convention to 
permit labor to express its protest against 
the legal difficulties placed in the way of 
protecting child life. 


The addresses delivered received wide 
publicity and awakened the consciences of 
those who up to that time had been apa- 
thetic in their duty in the preservation of 
child life. Thereafter the voice of the peo- 
ple became so loud and insistent that mem- 
bers of congress took heed and twenty- 
eight bills for the protection of child life 
were introduced in the two houses, twenty- 
six of them providing for amendments to 
the constitution. 

July 6, 1922, a sub-committee met in New 
York to draft a proposed constitutional 
amendment to present to a subsequent meet- 
ing of the Permanent Conference for the 
Abolition of Child Labor. After several 
meetings of the Permanent Conference the 
following draft of a proposed amendment to 
the constitution was adopted: 


“The congress shall have power to limit 
or prohibit the labor of persons under 
eighteen years of age and and power is also 
reserved to the several states to limit or 
prohibit such labor in any way which does 
not lessen any limitation of such labor or 
the extent of any prohibition thereof by 
congress. The power vested in the con- 
gress by this article shall be additional to 
and not a limitation on the powers else- 
where vested. in the congress by the con- 
stitution with respect to such labor.” 


July 26, 1922, the above, as S. J. Res. 232, 
was. introduced in the senate by Senator 
McCormick and later as H. J. Res. 407 by 
Representative Foster in the House. Owing 
to the death of the wife of the. chairman 
of the committee, Senator Nelson, a hear- 
ing before the judiciary committee was con- 
siderably delayed. However, very thorough 
hearing were had covering several days. It 
was not until February 24, 1923, that the 
senate judiciary committee reported on the 
various amendments to the constitution that 
had been submitted to the senate. The 
eommittee recommended the following: 


“The congress shall have power coneur- 
rent with that of the several states to limit 
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or prohibit the labor of. persons under the 
age of eighteen years.” 


The same proposed amendment was re- 
ported favorably to the House. Despite all 
efforts to have the resolutions passed con- 
gress adjourned without taking action. Im- 
mediately after adjournment of congress 
President Gompers called a meeting of the 
Permanent Conference for the Abolition of 
Child Labor of which he is chairman, and 
it was unanimousely agreed that an inten- 
sive campaign should be launched immedi- 
ately to have congress pass a joint resolu- 
tion proposing an amendment to the consti- 
tution for the protection of persons under 
eighteen years of age. The amendment pre- 
sented by the judiciary committee of the 
senate was acceptable to the Permanent 
Conference. The words “persons under 
eighteen years of age’’ were used because 
of the difference of opinion as to whom the 
word “children” applied. After several con- 
ferences an appeal was prepared for dis- 
tribution throughout the nation. It was 
signed by seventeen of the most prominent 
national organizations of women and men 
in the country, as follows: 


American Federation of Labor, Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Girls’ Friendly Society in America, National 
Child Labor Committee, National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
National Consumers’ League, National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women, National Council of 
Women, Inc., National Education Associa- 
tion, National Federation of Teachers, Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, National League of 
Women Voters, National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, National Women’s 
Trade Union League, Service Star Legion, 
Young Woman’s Christian Association. 


The agitation for the child labor amend- 


‘ment should be taken up by every state and 


city central body and local union in the 
United States. National and international 
unions are requested to secure copies of the 
leaflet from the A. F. of L. and distribute 
them among their local unions. 


There is great opposition to child labor 
legislation in certain districts in the United 
States. This applies to the textile indus- 
try, the beet sugar industry and portions 
of the south. 


The convention is urged to take strong. 
ground in demanding the necessary legisla- 
tion for the protection of child life. 


Supreme Court. 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
is a unique phenomenon in government, It 
is the only court in the world which ex- 
ercises the power to nullify the laws en- 
acted by the national law making body. 
There are two groups of interpolaters of 
the prerogatives of this court, one holding 
that the power to pass on the constitution- 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION BOOSTS RAILROAD 
VALUATION. 


Ten years ago, Congress directed the Interstate Commerce Commission to make 
a physical valuation of the railroads, to ascertain how much money was invested in 
them. Recently the Commission passed upon the valuation of the Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Atlantic, and the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake City railroads. The lat- 
ter was given a valuation of $45,000,000 and the A. B. & A. was given a valuation of $23,- 
245,257. If the same basis of valuation is followed in all the other roads, the result 
will be to boost the real value of all the roads by ten or twelve billions of dollars, and 
as the rate making duties of the Commission is based on such valuation, with about six 
per cent return, this would mean, the collection of between six hundred and seven 
hundred millions of dollars annually on this fictitious value. However, notwithstanding 
the inflated value given the two mentioned roads, according to their books they have 
enormously larger amounts of stocks and bonds outstanding. The A. B. & A. we are 
told has $25,000,000 of stock and $24,675,176 of bonds, notes and receivers certificates 
outstanding. And the San Pedro has $25,000,000 of stock and $56,274,000 of bonds. If 
however, these roads were put up for sale they would not bring one-fourth of the face 
value of these amounts. % | 

Congress directed the Commission to find the cost incurred in building and im- 
proving the roads, “so that it might ascertain the amount of money actually invested, 
but this has not been followed, the basis of value arrived at we believe, was what it 
would cost to build in 1914 plus the present value of the land, a large proportion of 
which was donated to them free of cost. This is quite likely to be a live question at 
the coming session of congress, and the action of the Commission will no doubt come 
in for criticism and change. With billions of inflated capital on which a dividend is 
to be paid, rates must remain high and wages low. Whereas if the true amount of in- 
vestment was ascertained and used as a basis, rates could be reduced and wages ma- 
terially raised and still a fair return made on the amount invested. 


CONSTITUTION AMENDMENT NEEDED TO PREVENT CHILD LABOR. 


Twice Congress passed a child labor law in recent years, and both times the 
Supreme Court decided. them unconstitutional. Therefore to pass a national child 
labor law, it will be necessary to amend the constitution. A bill of this kind was intro- 
duced in the last session of Congress, but failed of passage, due largely to the opposition 
of the textile, beet sugar and other industries that rely largely on child labor to make 
profits for them. We are told that nine states have no law preventing child labor under 
fourteen years of age, thirty-seven states allow children to go to work without a com- 
mon school education; eighteen states do not make physical fitness a condition of 
employment; fourteen states allow children under sixteen years to work from nine to 


eleven; while twenty-three stats with a fourteen year minimum age limit have weak- 


ened their laws by permitting exemptions under which children not yet fourteen may 
work. These are some of the many reasons why a national child labor law is necessary. 

While states have the right to regulate child labor, the interests which employ them, 
seemingly have sufficient influence to prevent the enactment of such laws in many 
states. We are told that nearly every civilized western nation has laws to prevent 
child labor, and that those states which have no child labor laws are in the class with 
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India, China and Japan. A strenuous effort will be made at the next session of Con- 
gress to propose an amendment to the states for ratification, and every one who be- 
lieves in such a salutary measure should petition their congressman and senators to 
vote for it. 


THE UNITED STATES SHOULD aa IN MAINTAINING WORLD 
PEACE. 


When the world war was being fought and rivers of human blood being shed, we 
were told that it would be the last war the human race would have to endure, that steps 
would be taken to unify the nations of the world, so that any differences arising would 
be settled in a peaceful and sane way. However, such expectations have not been 
realized, and after six years from the termination of the war, we find the world in 
tumult and many nations at loggerheads with each other, and more serious troubles is 
in prospect for the future, unless the nations of the world are brought in closer and 
more harmonious co-operation with each other. 


The League of Nations as provided for by the Versailles Treaty was rejected by the 
United States, and as a consequence this body has not gained the momentum and con- 
structive functions that its framers had hoped, and seemingly without more influence 
is put behind it, will not meet the ends for which it was designed. 


The Washington Conference for limitation of armaments was successful in getting 
the leading nations to agree on reducing their navies, and while this will help to lighten 
the burden of taxes, it will not of itself prevent war, for we are told future wars will 
be fought in the air rather than on the ocean, and that their destructiveness will be far 
greater. Lt ite 


A permanent court of international justice is now proposed, and whether this will 
entirely abolish wars or not, it seemingly would, if properly supported, and carried out, 
greatly reduce the causes and misunderstandings that lead to war, and therefore we 
believe it would be the part of wisdom for this nation to join in this move and give 
the court the benefit of its membership and help. Surely we could not run any risk in 
doing so, no great expense would be incurred, nor any of our liberties endangered. 
While it might not do all it is claimed for it, its influence for good is bound to be large 
and promotive of world peace; a condition all right thinkng people devoutly wish. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 


While the annual report of the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor, which are made to the annual conventions of that body, are always interesting 
and instructive, the one this year is especially so, dealing as it does with so many im: 
portant subjects, as well as the work of the officers during the past year, and is a 
document well worth the time of every trades unionist to read. 


We are giving excerpts from it in this issue and will endeavor to find space for 
more in future issues, we could not hope to print all of it, as it makes a good sized 
book with 124 pages of printed matter. Those desiring copies can no doubt secure 
same by writing to Frank Morrison, Secretary, A. F. of L. Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
However, this report will be embodied in the proceedings of the Portland Convention 
and these will be for sale later on. 


KANSAS COURTS TRYING TO REVIVE A DISCREDITED LAW. 


It will be remembered that several months ago the U. S. Supreme Court gave a 
solar plexus blow to the Industrial Court Act of Kansas, by declaring much of its as- 
sumed authority unconstitutional, especially in reference to establishing rates of wages. 
When this decision was rendered, many thought it meant the last of this obnoxious 
measure, and Governor Davis suggested to the members of this court that they resign 
and thus save the State of Kansas many thousands of dollars in needless maintenance 
of this discredited court. However, the reactionary friends of this court have been 
active in trying to save the pieces, and recently a majority of the State Supreme Court 
decided that the U. S. Supreme Court decision did not expressly declare unconstitutional 
that portion of the Act which referred to hours and conditions of labor; so the Industrial 
Court ordered the Wolfe Packing Co. to put into effect their former order covering 
hours and conditions of labor. Attorneys for this company have commenced proceed- 
ings to take this phase of the matter back to the U. S. Supreme Court, by asking for a 
writ of error. We hope they will push the matter to a conclusion, and that the decision 
will remove the last vestige of this vicious measure from our statute books. It was 
conceived and put into effect for the purpose of shackling labor, and bind them to their 
jobs, like the Feudal laws of old bound the peasant to the glebe or land. We shall await 
with interest the outcome of this matter, which we hope will be clear cut and final in 
wiping the court out of existence. 


— 


—— ea 
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A NEW BOOK “LABOR MONEY” GIVES A NEW IDEA ON POSSIBLE 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 


A novel book on the possibilities of organized labor to raise capital and secure 
control of industry, written by Richard Boeckel, a Washington, D. C., newspaper man, 
8 come from the press of Harcourt, Brace & Co. of New York, and is entitled “Labor’s 

oney.” 

The plan proposed by the author is for all members of organized labor to arrange 
for a systematic contribution of a part of the wages of each, so that a large amount 
of capital may be raised, each contributor to have an interest in proportion to the 
amount paid in, and an Executive Committee to be elected with full power to buy 
existing plants in any industry they desire to engage in, or failing to secure these at a 
fair value to build new plants, and in either case to operate them on a co-operative basis. 
The continued increase in capital as payments were made, would enable this Executive 
Committee to continue to enlarge the scope of its activities until all industry was 
acquired by this co-operative movement. 

The inspiration for Mr. Boeckel’s book, we are told was the extensive movement 
to operate labor banks, sixteen or seventeen, with resources of about $50,000,000 now 
being in successful operation. Whether the labor movement will undertake such a 
stupenduous enterprise in the future or not, remains to be seen, but that it is possible 
to do,so, at least in part, there is no doubt in our mind. However, inexperience in 
management would be a source of danger in launching such a vast undertaking at one 
time. It would be safer and likely better to develop the co-operative movement much 
further than we now have it first. At any rate the book is well worth reading and can 
be secured from the publishers or through any book store. 


A HARD BOILED CONTRACT SHOP OF BUFFALO GOES OUT OF 
BUSINESS. 


For more than a year, the Journal has been advising our readers that the Lake 
Erie Boiler Works of Buffalo, N. Y., was unfair to our members, as it declared for the 
“open shop,” refused to sign an agreement or pay the regular scale of wages. 

Recently we received a request to take this concern from our strikes in effect list, 
as it was going out of business, and its shops were being dimantled. This shop, when 
it was fair to our members, and before declaring for the open shop, did a large busi- 
ness and we are told, employed from fifty to one hundred men. Since becoming hard 
boiled it could not secure competent mechanics, and was constantly busy in trying to 
break in new men, with indifferent success and enlarged cost; the inevitable result 
was reduced output, loss of profits and final dissolution. 

The excuse given by the officials for going out of business was the ground upon 
which the shops were built, had been sold to the railroad company, but if the business 
had justified it, a new location could easily have been secured. In order to make a 
success of this as well as other kinds of business, it requires the co-operation of both 
the employer, and employes, and the co-operation of the latter cannot be secured unless 
the emplover deals fairly with them, and to refuse to deal with their employes as an 
organized body is a clear indication the employer does not want to give fair wages and 
conditions. 


LABOR WILL KEEP ITS WORD. 


Suggestion that the labor movement is seriously threatened by the “outlaw” strike 
was voiced by the directors of the National Association of Credit Men, meeting at 
Atlantic City. 

The credit men seem to be getting unduly excited. Because 2,000 web pressmen 
went on an unauthorized strike in New York, tying up most of the city’s daily news- 
papers, the credit men profess to believe the structure of organized labor is tottering 
and is in danger of falling with a resounding crash. 

They apparently forget that the pressmen who struck in New York are only a small 
part of the International Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union of North America 
and are an even smaller fraction of organized labor as a whole. The International 
Union promptly repudiated the action of the New York pressmen, insisted that the 
pressmen must live up to their contracts and took decisive steps to observe its contract 
with the newspé@per publishers. 

The credit men needn’t worry. Organized labor is not “seriously threatened” by 
the “outlaw” strike. The contracts of organized labor are not “scraps of paper,” to 
be forgotten at the will of any dissatisfied group. Organized labor upholds the in- 


' tegrity of the contract and will keep its pledged word. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Men of learning who take to business discharge it with greater honesty than men 
of the world; because the former, in reading, have been used to find virtue extolled 
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and vice stigmatized; while the latter have seen vice pepe cy and virtue dis- 


countenanced.—Addison. 


No man so foolish but he may give another good counsel sometimes; 


and no 


man so wise but that he may easily err, if he takes no other counsel than his own. 
He that was taught only by himself had a fool for a master.—Ben Johnson. 


The brain is the palest of all the internal organs, and the heart is the reddest; 
whatever comes from the brain carries the hue of the place it came from, and what- 
ever comes from the heart carries the heat and color of its birthplace—Holmes. 


, Brevity is the best recommendation of a speech, not only in the case of a senator, 


but in that, too, of an orator.—Cicero. 


WAR. 
Nowadays what was called Power is described as Violence, and is arraigned; 


War is brought up for judgment. 


case, and frames the criminal charge against the captains and conquerors. 


Civilization, at the plea of Mankind, handles the 


Humanity 


is beginning to understand that the glorification of a crime does not lessen it; that 


if killing is a crime, more killing is not an attenuating circumstance. 
Let us proclaim these absolute truths; 


shameful, conquest cannot be glorious. 
discredit War.—Victor Hugo. 


—— 


If stealing is 
let us 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


The Genesee Boiler Works, Rochester, N. 
Y. (Unfair.) 


Rochester Tank & Boiler Works, Rochester, 
N. Y. (Unfair.) 

Pate Boiler Works, Houston, Tex. (Strike 
on. 

Atlantic Refining Co., Franklin, Pa. 
fair.) 

The Lucey Mfg. Co., 
(Strike on.) 

Morse Bros. Mach. & Supply Co., Denver, 


(Un- 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Colo. (Unfair.) 
Ajax Boiler Works, Denver, Colo. (Un- 
fair.) 

S. F. Bowers & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. eo 


fair.) 

Probo Foundry & Machine Co., Portland, 
Me. (Strike.) 

Oscar Daniels 
(Strike on.) 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R, (Fed- 
erated strike on.) 

McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, 
Md. (Unfair.) 

Hee eR Boiler Works, Lebanon, Pa. (Un- 
fair.) 

Missouri & North Arkansas Ry. 
strike on.) 


Ship Yard, Tampa, Fla. 
Baltimore, 


(Federated 


Minneapolis Threshing Machine Co., Hop- 
kins, Minn. (Strike on.) 
Cosden Refining Co., Tulsa; Okla. (Lock- 


out.) 
Wm. P. Coppin, Contract Shop & Tank 
Works, New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) 
Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. (Unfair.) 

Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 

J. D. Cousins Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Unfair.) 

Phoenix’ Iron Works, Meadville, Pa.(Un- 

ae is. Atlantic Oil Works Job, Pittsburgh, 

a 

Higgins Bros. Bayonne, N. J. (Unfair.) 

W. K. Henderson Machine, Foundry & Boiler 
Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) 


Petroleum Iron Works. (Unfair to our 
members, Port of New York.) 

The Berkeley Machine Works, Inc., Norfolk, 
Va. (Unfair.) 

Rushton Foundry & Machine Co., Alexan- 
dria, La. (Unfair.) 

Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
(Unfair.) 

American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) 

Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, 
Kas. (Unfair.) 

Morgan Engineering Co., 
(Unfair.) 

Boat Repair Corporation, Jersey City, N. J. 
(Strike on.) 

John O’Brien Boiler Co., St. Louis, Mo. (Un- 
fair.) 

Western Pipe & Steel Co., Shops, Seattle, 
Wash. (Strike on.) 

Swan Lake Pipe Line, Seattle, Wash. (Strike 
on.) 

Tere Haute Boiler Works, Tere Haute, Ind. 
(Unfair.) 

Long Island Railroad, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Strike still on.) 


Alliance, Ohio. 


NOTICE TO ALL MEMBERS. 


We are in receipt of information that the 
Illinois Central is overhauling Missouri 
Pacific engines at their shops in Memphis, 
Tennessee. The federated shop crafts are 
still on strike on the. Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road, and no member of our organization 
should accept employment for the Illinois 
Central at Memphis, Tennessee, or on any 
railroad or in any contract shop who are 
taking contracts to overhaul Missouri 
Pacific engines, or engines and equipment 
from any other railroad where the feder- 
ated shop crafts are still on strike. 


WM. ATKINSON, 
Assistant International President. 


—_-- alle 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT NOLAN. 


Portsmouth, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


The following is my report for the month 
of September, 1923, in connection with a 
grievance that has been pending for some 
time at Washington, D. C., between the 
Boilermakers and Helpers and the proprie- 
tors of the contract shops in the above city, 
and am pleased to report that an agreement 
has been reached by both parties and signed 
governing wages and working conditions in 
the contract boiler shops in Washington, D. 
C., as follows: The Columbia Iron Works. 
Capitol Iron Works, Hurley Iron Works and 
the Frosberg Iron Works. All of the above 
shops are fair to organized labor as well 
as having competent union mechanics in 
their shops and capable to turn out any 
work generally done by Boilermakers. In 
other words the above shops referred to are 
the principal shops, having the necessary 
machinery and mechanics to successfully 
carry on the work generally done in con- 
tract boiler shops. 


There are seven contract shops in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and among the seven are three 
hard boiled, who absolutely refused to sign 
any agreement, as follows: The Thomas, 
Bisco and Higgens Boiler shops. Although 
every effort was made by the Committee 
representing the Boilermakers and Helpers 
in the contract shops to have them play fair 
by recognizing the International Brother- 
hood, and I must say that the three Boiler- 
makers and Helpers employed at Biscoes 
and Higgens Boiler shops were responsible 
to a certain extent, as they refused to re- 
spond to strike call sanctioned by the In- 
ternational Brotherhood and approved by 
Lodge 450. And after several weeks of 
negotiations between the Boilermakers and 
Helpers and Proprietors of contract shops 
to bring about a satisfactory adjustment as 
to: wages and working conditions, still the 
above three shops are now classed as die- 
hards, open shoppers, and will later on be 
placed on the unfair list by the Washington 
Central Labor Union of Washington, D. C. 
As I attended several meetings of that body 
in order to fully explain to the Delegates 
what Lodge 450 had done so as to avoid 
any strike if it was possible to do so, and 
while attending those C. L. U. meetings re- 
ferred to, had with me the Delegates from 
Lodge 450 who were ready at all times to 
hand out the real information for the bene- 
fit.of the Delegates who desired it. 


I also by request attended a regular meet- 
ing of the Hoisting Engineers who have a 
strong local organization in the Capitol City 
and willing at all times to cooperate with 


‘any organization of organized labor that 


shows a disposition to help themselves, 
otherwise nothing doing by the Hoisting 
Engineers of Washington, D. C. And give 


them credit for it, and further desire to 
thank the officers and members of the above 
local organization who were present on that 
occasion because of the interest manifested 
for our members in the contract shops at 
Washington, D. C. 


While attending a regular meeting of 
Lodge 450, my attention was called by one 
of the members to a grievance which re- 
quired an investigation at once, as the Iron 
Workers were erecting a molasses tank 75 
feet in diameter at the plant of the Fleish- 
man Yeast Company in the suburbs of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The following morning in 
company with a member of Lodge 450 vis- 
ited the plant, looked over the tank and at 
once seen it was Boilermakers work. 


I then went to the office of the Superin- 
tendent of plant and informed him of the ob- 
ject of my visit as the tank then under con- 
struction was Boilermakers work, and in 
order to prove to him beyond a shadow of 
doubt that the International Brotherhood 
had jurisdiction over all that class of work 
by charter right from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and were doing that class of 
work long before the Iron. Workers were 
operating as an organization under charter 
granted by the A. F. L. And further I in- 
formed the Superintendent of plant that if 
satisfactory I would at once request Presi- 
dent Gompers to appoint a competent rep- 
resentative of the A. F. L. to look the job 
over and whatever decision he would render 
would be_ satisfactory. Saw President 
Gompers in his office and explained the 
situation to him and what I wanted done as 
stated above. President Gompers at once 
named his Arbitrator and later on went to 
the plant of the Fleishman Yeast Company, 
looked the tank over and decided the job 
was Boilermakers work. Yet in the face of 
that decision the Iron Workers still con- 
tinued to construct the tank, a clear violation 
of a decision rendered by a Representative 
of the A. F. of L., as well a violation of 
charter rights between both organizations, 
the Brotherhood of Boilermaker, Iron Ship- 
builders and Helpers of America and the 
Iron Workers. I even had a member of 
Lodge 450 request the business agent of the 
Iron Workers to call on me in order to come 
to an understanding as to the organization 
having jurisdiction over that class of work, 
but he failed to meet me nor would I recog- 
nize him should I meet him on the streets 
of Washington, D. C. Wanted to meet the 
Business Agent of the Iron Workers but 
didn’t have the opportunity of doing so while 
in the city, nor did I bring the matter up 
at meeting of the Washington C. L. U., or 
the Hoisting Engineers unless the Business 
Agent of the Iron Workers was present to 
give his reasons why the Iron Workers 
were erecting, or trying to erect Boiler- 
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makers work. As I well remember when 
the Iron Workers made application for 
charter at the A. F. of L. convention at Bos- 
ton, Mass., several years ago as well as the 
class of work granted by charter. 


And further I was informed there was still 
another metal trade organization in Wash- 
ington, D. C., grabbing Boilermakers work 
where and whenever there was any show to 
do that class of work and get away with it. 
And had been so stated to the writer by sev- 
eral of the proprietors of contract shops dur- 
ing meetings with them while our negotia- 
tions was pending, and if true which I 
haven’t any doubt of, there séems to be nec- 
essary a general investigation on the part 
of the Washington, D. C., Central Labor 
Union relative to the work that the Boiler- 
makers are entitled to, but for reasons that 
we all understand other metal trades con- 
tinue to do their work, while Boilermakers 
are out of employment. 


There is a better day a coming. 
One can see it right ahead, 
As union labor comes into its own, 
With a cooperative triumphant tread. ~ 


In concluding this report let me say, that 
because of present conditions that organized 
labor is an absolute necessity to meet an is- 
sue that serves notice on every wage work- 
er of both sexes to line up so as to handle a 
situation that demands of us the protection 
of the weak, by, and through the organized 
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labor movement, and always remembering 
that a square deal is the first essential, and 
I might say absolutely necessary in bringing 
about that real confidence as well as Con- 
stitutional discipline either with the em- 
ployer who is fair, or one Organization with 
the other on Federated lines, or relative to 
that question of Jurisdiction that no place 
or discussion is permissible as to the work 
always done by old established labor Or- 
ganizations whose trade or calling demands 
always a certain class of work as part of 
that particular trade regardless of the in- 
troduction of machine tools. 
our motto be always a square deal, for that 
means justice, that great fundamental of the 
labor movement, an injury to one should 
be the concern of all, so as to be prepared 
to defend justice in the future, as we still 
have the same old fight on our hands and 
must cope with it through organization. 
Nor can we try to cover up real facts as we 
now see them. Therefore, we must face 
the present situation as men and in a busi- 
ness way, if we do so through the organized 
labor movement there is nothing in reason 
but can be accomplished providing our or- 
ganized movement is. sufficiently strong, 
having for our motto, always American Free- 
men first, last and all the time, but never 
Industrial Slaves. 

With success in the future which is bound 
to appear very soon, I am 

Yours truly and fraternally, Thos. Nolan, 
i Viore, 


Therefore, let — 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH W. RYAN. 
(Period August 16 to October 15, 1923, both Inclusive.) 


Toledo, O., October 15, 1923. 


Typographical Error, October Journal. 


Page 389 Introductory, Printer stated (2) 
consecutive reports, should read (29) con- 
secutive reports. Again under Caption Per- 
sonal donation Printer stated Refund to 
Int’l. $57.50 should read $587.50. The total 
of $752.00 being correct. Punton Bros., Kan- 
sas City, have been requested to make cor- 
rection in November Journal by the writer. 


Assignments. 


During the period August 16th to October 
15th the writer has covered organization 
work in Toledo, Bay City, East Tawas and 
Chicago. Regular and special meetings with 
Lodges No. 85, 676, 677 and 434. An exten- 
sive audit of the books of Lodge No. 85 cov- 
ering a spread of (2) consecutive months, 
not yet completed. Conference Railway 
Employes Department in connection with 
representation dispute involving System 
Federation No. 95 Burlington Ry. System 
and District Lodge No. 28. The nature of 
some of the business in question requiring 
brief discription in the Journal. 


Carmen’s Representation Vote, N. Y. Cent’l. 
Ry. 

The Toledo Blade, cosmopolitan newspa- 

per under date of October 1, published the 

tabulation of the vote on representation (Car 


Department) N. Y. Central Ry. System as 
follows: 
Bro. Ry. Carmen of America 


TECCIVE | 5.5 eso vide ae, aval es ee 5,483 Votes 
American Federation of Railread 

Workers (oes a eae 1,560 Votes 
New York Central Carmen (Com- 

pany ‘Union)'". 5... 00F ee 1,385 Votes 

OCs aie ec eee ea ee Ne 8,378 Votes 


Thus establishing the supremecy of the 
American Federation of Labor Organization. 


N. Y¥Y. Central Piece Work Vote. 


While complete tabulation and informa- 
tion is not yet available, the writer is in- 
formed that the Shop Crafts on the N. Y. 
Central System have voted down the piece 
work rules and _ regulations tentatively 
agreed to in conference in New York last 
July by President Jewell and the General 
Chairman representing System Federation 
No. 103. Now watch the U. S. Labor Board. 
Brothers, I congratulate you. 


Where Does Our Money Go 


This month I will discuss Death and Dis- 
ability benefits. Old man Assessment died 
and was buried during the Little Rock Con- 
vention in 1912. Young High Per Capita 
was born at the same meeting. That was 
eleven years ago last June. This Brother- 
hood began the payment of death benefits 


\ 


te oe 
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January 1, 1913. Later on Disability bene- 
fits were provided for. At the end of (10) 
years December 31, 1922, we have the follow- 
ing record established. I respectfully sub- 
mit you the figures: 


LOS ee pt cree sb PON Gh as ange ORE $ 6,000.00 
ROA AT e aia aia feed iA.» WiislS aria Atlee a oes. 6,716.49 
gE ERA, AS 0 OU oa 7,050.00 
PP LAMP UR chan RHPA TE yi vial dike wo le SIS 15,475.50 
DO Mai me hele Mi ed aie Ste fe Dime al § 21,950.00 
BRU SAI Z4 Ws Fats UES URRES) AT FE) SU eS a 30,250.00 
DSi Peiecaseh viper win, s edtlta’ ol oi 84 wilh oC Miah «be 42,100.00 
Rane arrears eos vels kis sats 51,650.00 
LODE De ba aetane ees. faba ee Aha af eba"G, Wale sls ave 54,208.83 
A 2 a Sedan) Stella al MYM aE Day cutee Wal s 64,456.75 

PUCGRL stele gio) atauslesa-<berevs ss «ie Lb ats $300,357.57 


Average per year, $30,357.57. 
Average per month, $2,529.79%4. 


Analysis. 


_ Boilermaker “A” during 1918, 1919 and 
1920 paid $1.00 per month Per Capita to In- 
ternational, (36) months at $1.00 per month, 
and in 1921 and 1922, paid $1.25 per month 
Per Capita to International, (24) months at 
$1.25 per month making in all a total of 
$66.00. 


Helper “A” during the same period on a 
basis of 60c for 1918, 719 and ’20 and 85c for 
1921 and 1922 paid in all a total of $42.00. 

Keep in mind that our death benefit and 
disability benefit status is limited to a 
maximum death benefit (5) years $300.00 
and our disability benefit to a maximum of 
$800.00 in compliance with the insurance 
laws of the State of Kansas. Blacksmiths 
and Carmen International Unions pay on 
the same basis approximately, 


Moral. 


Boilermaker “A” pays $66.00 dues 5 years, 
Dies, $300.00. 


Helper “A” pays $42.00 dues 5 years, Dies, 
$300.00. 

Not much money. No, but it means a lot, 
when the HEARSE comes around. 


Fraternally submitted, 


JOS. P. RYAN, 
International Vice-President. 


Address The Boody House, Toledo, O. 


Note by the Hditor: 

In reference to the typographical errors 
mentioned by Int. Vice-Pres. Ryan at the 
first of the above report, it is to be re- 
gretted that an error will slip by now and 
then. No matter how careful the printers 
may be and I can vouch for the painstaking 
care exercised by the printers getting out 
Journal. 


We have compared the complaint with 
the copy of report furnished this office by 
Int. Vice-Pres. Ryan for reproduction in 
October Journal and find while Brother 
Ryan may have intended to make the 
fiugres “29” only the figure “2” is 
legible, apparently two figures were made 
but one blotted out with ink, and the lino- 
type operator took this view of it. As to 
the second error mentioned the sum 
$587.50 is plainly typed, and should have 
been so set by the operator or corrected by 
the proof reader, but was evidently over- 
looked. 

Brother Ryan himself commits an error 
in making his request to the printers to cor- 
rect, he should have made it to the Editor, 
as he is charged with the duty and respon- 
sibility of furnishing all matter going into 
the Journal. The printers cannot publish 
anything but the copy authorized, or fur- 
nished by this office. However, as Brother 
Ryan has explained the nature of the errors 
in the above report, no further explanation 
is necessary.—The Editor. 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT McCUTCHAN. 
For the Period from Augus t 15th to October 15, 1923. 


Winnipeg, Canada, October 15th, 1923. 


Since the time of making my last report 
for the Journal, I have continued my efforts 
to re-organize the Boilermakers & Helpers 
in the railroad shops here in Winnipeg, and 
to date the membership of Local 126, has 
been increased by 230 additional members, 
since the present re-organization campaign 
was started. 


While that means that considerable prog- 
ress has been made in re-organizing the 
Boilermakers and Helpers in Winnipeg, why 
much more remains to be done before we 
attain the 100 per cent organized boiler shops 
that we should have, and did have before 
1919. 


There are many readers of our Journal 
here in Winnipeg that the writer very sel- 
dom gets to see personally, and to them and 
each of our members in Western Canada, I 
am going to urge that you make an effort to 
secure at least one additional member for 
your union, between now and the New Year. 
If each of you do your share to that ex- 


tent, it would more than completely re-or- 
ganize the men of our trade on the rail- 
roads, leaving the undersigaed free to tackle 
the contract shops, shipyards, oil refineries, 
etc., in his district. 


These contract boiler shops, etc., with 
their miserable low wages and working con- 
ditions, as compared to these prevalent in 
the railroad shops in Western Canada, have 
been and are at present a drawback to our 
members in the railroad shops holding their 
present conditions and wages, as well as 
being a greater obstacle in the way of them 
making improvements, for any of you who 
have read the letter from the Railway Asso- 
ciation of Canada to the schedule commit- 
tee of Division No. 4, which was contained 
in circular No. 64, issued by them, will of 
no doubt noted the stress laid by the Asso- 
ciation on the higher rates that they were 
paying, than those now paid by the commer- 
cial establishment in Canada, for a similar 
class of labor as the shopmen are. 


Not only are the unorganized commercial 
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establishments in Canada a drawback to the 
organized boiler and other railroad shop 
employes, but the Boilermaker, apprentice, 
helper or other railroad shopmen who is not 
an active member of his respective Interna- 
tional Union, is doing all that he can do as 
an individual to assist the railroad companies 
to secure and maintain low wages and poor 
working conditions. 

It is therefore important that each and 
every member on the railroads do his utmost 
to get the fellow who is working along with 
you to also become a member, so that when- 
ever the opportunity presents itself, the 
shopmen in Canada will be properly organ- 
ized to compel the railroad companies to 
grant better working conditions and wages, 
as most of those concerned will agree, that 
we were in no position relative to being 
properly organized to do that this year. 

It is reliably reported that the well known 
disrupter of labor unions in Western Canada, 
namely Tom Cassidy, has been taken off 
of that job, by the organization who was 
employing him for that purpose. The re- 
port has it that he and one of the office 


girls in the O. B. U. headquarters, had reg-. 


istered in as man and wife at a hotel in 
Brandon and the affair had been made pub- 
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lic by some one who knew both parties. 

If the above is true, it will rid Western 
Canada of one of the worst Labor Union 
destroyers that has ever tried his hand at 
that game in that section. However, the 
railroad companies must appreciate the good 
turn that Cassidy done them while he was 
on the job, in the number of workers that 
he was responsible in getting to drop their 
membership in the unions. 

However, the set back to the Labor Unions 
that Cassidy and others of his kind were re- 
sponsible for, is being gradually overcome, 
but what a reflection on the Labor Union, 
what was the well organized workers in 
Western Canada. While our fellow work- 
ers to the South of the line were making 
such great sacrifices in the great fight they 
were putting up against the employers at- 
tempt to reduce wages and lower the stand- 
ard of working conditions, in fact were at- 
tempting to completely destroy the labor 
union, the workers in Western Canada have 
been devoting their time and energies in 
squabbling and fighting between themselves. 
Is it not time to cut out this child’s play 
and get down to business? 

Yours fraternally, 
R. C. McCUTCHAN. 


Correspondence 


Bedford, Ind. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Will you please publish the following in 
the next issue of the Journal: 

I have written and had accepted for pub- 
lication by one of New York’s biggest music 
publishing houses, a song lyric entitled “If 
You’re Irish it Don’t Matter Where You 
Are.” Publication, however, is conditioned 
on my securing 100 paid in advance sub- 
scribers for one copy each at 40c per copy. 
Through the columns of the Journal, I wish 
to ask any brother who will do so to send 
me his order for a copy and beforé mailing 
his copy to him I will personally autograph 
same. 


Brothers I feel that this is not asking so 
very much of you. It is only 40c, less than 
one hour’s pay but it may mean much to me, 
an apprentice to the trade and a loyal 
brother, one who stood shoulder to shoulder 
with the old-timers during the dark days of 
1922 . 

If you can spare the 40c and will help me 
put this over, send it to me at once at the 
address below and as soon as the neces- 
sary 100 copies have been sold I will turn 
the money over to Frank Harding, music 
publisher of New York City, and just as 
soon thereafter as publication can be ac- 
complished you will each of you receive 
your copy of this beautiful Irish ballad, 
bearing my own personal signature. I 
thank you in advance.—F'raternally yours, 
BK. C. Turner, Cor.-Secy. Local 541, Bedford, 
Ind, Rt. 4 


Albany, N.Y. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Our production has fallen off to an alarm- 
ing degree due to the lack of sale for Bell 
Brand collars bearing the union label. In 
order for us to continue in the ranks of 
organized labor it is most essential for us 
to have the moral support of our brother 
union men. We therefore take this oppor- 
tunity to ask if you will please pledge your 
local to buy Bell Brand collars when in need 
of collars. 


We are making a semi-soft grade of collar 
which can not be equaled for the money 
and should retail for 35c. Our wholesale 
price warrants them to sell for 25c each and 
feel confident if you will give them a trial 
they will prove their worth and warrant a 
continuation of your patronage. For the 
benefit of those wanting laundered collars 
we wish to state we make 35 styles in the 
grade including the very latest and would 
also be glad to serve you with same. If 
your dealer refuses to handle them for you, 
we suggest you write the Union Label Col- 
lar Co., 189 Hamilton | it., Albany, N. Y. We 
will be glad to serve you direct. 


We sincerely hope you will help us as we 
stated before the den and has fallen off to 
such an extent it warrants immediate action. 


Thanking you in anticipation of your co- 
operation in this matter. We remain, very 
truly yours, Pearl Matson, Secy. Local 261, 
U. G. A. of A. 
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SYSTEM FEDERATION NO. 17. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad System. 


Hyde Park, Mass., 

1041 Hyde Park Ave., 

October 7, 1923. 
Brothers Greetings: 


General Manager Bardo’s Back Up Against 
Wall. 

Evidently the Public Utilities Commission 
of Connecticut are not at all satisfied to 
let the matter rest with the findings of the 
engineers attached to the commission, and 
it seems that neither are they satisfied with 
General Manager Bardo’s oft repeated cry of 
“sabotage” by the shopmen and their sym- 
pathizers, as Bardo puts it in hys anti-labor 
hydrophobia mania. 

Apparently at the hearing just held in the 
general manager’s office, at New Haven, the 
commissioner had the general manager with 
his back to the wall, when he refused to 
answer some very important and pertinent 
questions put to him, in connection with the 
wreck of the State of Maine express at 
Burnside, last June 6. 

Evidently the hearing so far has developed 
the fact that the engine from which the 
brake bolts dropped and which evidently 
caused the wreck, endangering the lives of 
hundreds of passengers, had been turned in 
at East Hartford engine house the morning 
of the wreck when the engine crew couldn’t 
and wouldn’t run it any farther. It was 
towed into the shop and supposedly re- 
paired, but because of the scarcity of en. 
gines serviceable was sent out on the road 
again that same day in a dangerous con- 
dition, with a shop certificate of being in 
good condition. 

This certificate of being in good condition 
brings to my mind just now the boiler ex- 
plosion of engine 409 at Walpole Heights, 
Mass., on August 19, with fatal injury to the 
engineer, and serious injury to the fireman 
and two passengers. In connection with 
this explosion, the Chief Inspector of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, says: 

“The disaster was due to defective repairs 
to the firebox of the engine, and our investi- 
gation further made it apparent, that the 
sworn reports covering the condition of the 
firebox prior to the accident do not represent 
the true condition.”’ 

So, it is very evident that the sworn re- 
ports of the company’s inspectors, and the 
round house certificates of the master me- 
chanics don’t amount to anything, just 
merely a scrap of paper, not at all depend- 
able. 

Reverting back to the Burnside wreck 
probe again, we find that the engine was 
allowed to stand on a siding for about 15 
minutes in charge of the “emergency crew” 
waiting for the express to come up and be 
attached to it. 

According to the testimony of the train 
crew members, it was an utter impossibility 
for any one to have the slightest opportunity 
to tamper with it. So the general manager’s 
anti-labor hydrophobia sabotage propaganda 
falls completely to the ground. 

When this engine was attached to the 


train at Hartford and sent on its way, it had 
gone scarcely half a dozen miles when the 
brake rigging gave way again, in the iden- 
tical place where the crews contended that 


* the repairs were not properly made, and that 


the inspection of the repairs was inefficient, 
and that the engine should not nave been 
sent out again. This again brings to my 
mind the tragedy at Readville, September 
11, when the Fall River to Boston express 
was totally wrecked at that place, resulting 
in the death of the engineer and fireman, 
and serious injury to thirty others. 


The day before this castrophe occurred, 
the engineers of the wrecked train protested 
to the officials against taking the engine 
out on account of her dangerous condition of 
disrepair. So that again we must evidently 
come to the conclusion that a clearance cer- 
tificate from the engine houses or shops 
doesn’t amount to anything. Indeed it is 
only just recently that two engineers and 
firemen were disciplined, by being held out 
of service for refusing to take out an engine 
that was in a dangerous state of disrepair. 

I might very well ask the general man- 
ager, just who, or what is responsible for 
a number of wrecks and engine failures that 
have happened during the past four months, 
with ideal weather suitable for good rail- 
roading? When 20 or more, together with 
a boiler explosion took place. 


I think that is just about sufficient for the 
general manager to explain away just now, 
and I think it will be rather too much for 
him, however, it is very evident that the 
undertakers and the doctors have been do- 
ing a thriving business along the right of 
way of the New Haven, through the anti- 
labor mania of the general manager and 
others, and indeed what is mentioned here 
is far from all the destruction caused by the 
New Haven defective equipment during the 
past four months. It is impossible to give 
space here, to the extent to which the public 
welfare has been subordinated to the de- 
sires of the management in their foolish 
efforts to destroy the organization of the 
locked out shopmen. 


Now then let us take a look into the con- 
dition of the locomotives on the line of road 
of the New Haven, so that we may get a per- 
spective of the cause of the great trouble 
of the New Haven today. 


Locomotives on line of road: 1,152. Num- 
ber inspected by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Inspection Bureau, for six months, 
March to June, 1923, both inclusive: In- 
spected, 482; defective, 362; ordered out of 
service, running in violation of the law, 66. 


From the above evidence, it would seem 
apparently that the New Haven will con- 
tinue to go along merrily on its way wreck- 
ing and slaughtering, unless the public takes 
quick and drastic action. If the New Haven 
management had shown good business judg- 
ment, and a spirit of fairness to their old 
employes, as did the Baltimore & Ohio, New 
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York Central, and a host of other railroad 
managements, they would not be in the 
destitute condition they are in today, and a 
menace to the traveling public. But appar- 
ently the management don’t mind these ac- 
cidents and tragedies that are happening 
along the line of road and the heavy dam- 
age suits that accrue therefrom, along with 
the sorrow brought into hundreds, of homes 
as a consequence of the many wrecks, as 
they are now clamoring for an increase in 
commuters rates, to pay for the shortcom- 
ings of the. road, caused by bad business 
judgment and rank mismangement. This re- 
quest for an increase in rates brings to 
mind a remark that Mr. Hearst made a few 
years ago, as follows: 

“That the motto of the road was, your 
money or your life.” 

To which a certain New Englander in 
the Senate replied: “No, your money and 
your life.” 

There is just one thing I desire to say 
here, and that is the general manager of the 
New Haven railroad has from time to time 


since July 1, 1922, charged all the troubles’ 


of the New Haven to the strikers, but there 
has never been one instance where. they 
have been able to prove where the employes 
were guilty of an act of violence, which has 
injured the operation of the road in any 
way. It is well known that the management 
are spending, or have spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to the Sherman Detec- 
tive Agency to follow us around, and even 
to attend our meetings, but they have not 
been able to get us wrong, and never will, 
as it is not and never has been our object 
to interfere with the operation of the New 
Haven road in an unlawful manner. I wish 
to say here, that we hold our meetings 
openly, we never question those who attend, 
and I for one would be glad to have the of- 
ficials of the road attend our meetings, as 
we have nothing to conceal, and incidentally 
they might learn a lot if they attended these 
meetings, which would help them operate 
the road in a great deal more efficient man- 
ner, to the benefit and safety of the travel- 
ing public, as well as to the owners of the 
road financially. 


We have made many efforts to meet the 
management, for the purpose of reaching a 
settlement, which would put the road in a 
condition to properly serve the public, but 
no avail as yet, and I am herewith sub- 
mitting the latest effort that has been made. 
The following is a copy of letter which has 
been submitted to all the directors of the 
New Haven railroad: 


COPY 


Washington, D. C., 
September 25, 1923. 
Mr. Robt. G. Hutchins, Director, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
Care Grand Central Station, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 
For almost fifteen months the manage 
ment of the New Haven road has exerted 
every possible effort to build up a new force 
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of men in the shops of the company to re- 
place the men who withdrew from the shops 
on July 1, 1922. 

Every official of the company has per- 
sistently asserted since the early days of the 
trouble that they had recruited a full crew, 
who were more efficient than their old men 
and that conditions were normal and the 
strike a matter of history. 

These officials may have fooled some of 
the people to whom they talked, but I feel 
certain they never fooled themselves and 
neither did they fool their old employes. We 
had a very accurate idea of what the strike 
was costing the company and we knew detf- 
initely how inefficient the great majority 
of the new men were. We have repeatedly 
tried to open negotiations with President 
Pearson and his associates, but were met 
with rebuff every time. We were told the 
company had pledged its word of honor to 
the new men and would not betray the trust. 

The public understands that the new men 
were promised permanent employment on 
the definite condition that they made good 
in their work. This record speaks for itself, 
Despite the fact that the road has had a 
greater numerical number of employes in its 
shops than were involved in the original 
strike they have been totally unable to keep 
the equipment in proper shape. You have 
paid outside shops as high as seventeen 
thousand dollars ($17,000.00) to repair loco- 
motives, which work was formerly done in 
your own shops by your old crew for six 
thousand three hundred dollars ($6,300.00). 
These figures are taken from reports on file 
in the office of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Only within the last two weeks your gen- 
eral manager, Mr. C. L. Bardo, has visited 
the principal points on your road and ad- 
dressed the shopmen who were called to- 
gether during working hours for that pur- 
pose. He very frankly stated that the ef- 
ficiency of the men was the worst he had 
ever known and he pleaded with them to do 
better. His address averaged forty min- 
utes in length and other officials also spoke. 


I quote below a true copy of an official 
bulletin posted in the Readville Shops on 
September 6, 1023, by Mr. John Reid, shop 
superintendent: 

NOTICE 


Readville Shops, Sept. 6, 1923. 
Gentlemen: 


Our efficiency in and around the locomotive 
department is very low and I am asking all 
of our employes to get together to raise the 
efficiency to the highest over the entire road 
if possible. 

It seems to me that our backs are to the 
wall and that the engines are very slow in 
getting out of the shop and therefore this is 
my reason for making a plea to my entire 
shop force to give all that is in them in order 
that we may increase our efficiency to the 
highest standard on the New Haven System. 

(Signed) JOHN REID, 
‘Superintendent of Shops. 


Can you believe there is any hope for im- 


_ provement when these men have been given 


fifteen months to recruit a new force and 
have spent millions of dollars in the effort 
and now admit their total failure? 
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We are on the threshold of another win- 
ter. Under normal conditions’ your road 
should have not less than 150 locomotives in 
first class shape held in reserve for winter 
traffic. I quote below a statement on file 
in the office of the Interestate Commerce 
Commission and which became a public 
document only two weeks ago: 


New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 


Locomotives on lin... . 0k eck cca 1,152 
Number serviceable..............e0006 827 
Number stored, serviceable..... eg ea 4 
Number out of service for repairs re- 
quiring over 24 hours.............. 261 
Per cent out of service for repairs re- 
quiring over 24 hours.............- 21.3 


Four locomotives in reserve and more 
than twenty-one per cent of your total num- 
ber of locomotives in need of repairs. This 
condition clearly foretells another complete 
breakdown in the service, such as proved so 
serious last winter. 


Do you feel that a false sense of honor, 
or stubborn determination to go through 
with their plans, even though their policy 
wrecks the roads, can be justified at this 
time? Your management denies us the right 
of a conference. A strange change has come 
over your management within the last fif- 
teen months. Banquets and picnics have 
been given the new shopmen at frequent 
intervals at the expense of the company. 
Your officials from the president down have 
frequently met with the new men and have 
told them what the company wanted to do 
for them and still your general manager 
admits the inefficiency of the new men as 
the worst ever encountered on the road. 


The former employes never wanted speciai 
favors, but they did want to be treated as 
men. 
earnestly hope you will give further thought 
to this serious situation and find a way to 
enable the thousands of efficient and trust- 
worthy citizens formerly employed in the 
shops to resume their places. It would be 
for the benefit of your road, the community 
it serves, and for all concerned. 


This letter is being sent to each member 
of your board, and I will be glad to place 
myself at your service, if you so desire. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) ROBERT FECHNER, 
Member General Executive Board. 


In concluding this bulletin, I wish to say 
to our locked out members, that after a fif- 
teen months struggle against the autocratic 
management of the New Haven Railroad, 
that out of 5,400 men who came out on 
strike, we still have as near as can be 
estimated, over 5,000 still holding firm, and 
evidently going to hold firm no matter how 
long it takes to educate the general manager 
that our membership can’s be stampeded 
into calling the strike off, as some of the 
officials of the road are advocating among 
our membership. Just as soon as the gen- 
eral manager realizes that it is necessary, 
and no doubt that will be very soon, we will 
be more than willing to get together and 


That is all they are asking now. I. 
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negotiate a settlement that will be a lasting 
benefit to the road, and all concerned. 


With very best wishes, I remain, fra- 
ternally yours, (signed) Robert Henderson, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


East Moline, Ill. 
My Dear Friend and Brother: 
At the last regular meeting of Lodge No. 


' 377, I listened to the reading of the wonder- 


ful words read from a letter over the sign 
of Brother Franklin and I wish to say that 
only what we do today can make old age 
worth while and what it ought to to be— 
the happiest part of life. But it is so hard 
to make the young understand any of the 
important facts, but those cheerful lines by 
Brother Franklin lays the foundation on 
which aspirations and dreams become re- 
alities: It is something to think about the 
loyal Order of Boiler Makers, if I may be 
permitted to call it so, an organization worth 
while. It stands for the perpetuation of the 
United States through the proper education 
of the men of the trade, also the proper 
education of our children and if we are to 
give proper education to our children it 
means a difficult task without organization. 
It takes endless effort and sacrifice of dol- 
lars before children amount to real workers 
with ability. But so many young men think 
old men are fools, and old men know young 
men to be so. During the great railroad 
shopmen’s strike of 1922-23, there has been 
many a young and old man hammer their 
own constitution, not realizing that con- 
sequences must be met in sorrowful days to 
come through the folly of not listening to 
solemn advice of education. This kind of 
mistake cannot be repaired, there is no 
escaping consequences and bitter regrets 
for any man, old or young, that branded him- 
self a scab, stool-pigeon, or plearean, a dis- 
turbing character hid under the wings of 
false employers and dangerous enemy, just 
think of it brother, men building up an 
old age for themselves of sorrow and disap- 
pointment because they would not listen. 


It is hard to make the young understand 
and until the principles of the brotherhood 
of man is taught in American education com- 
plaints are sure to arise; therefore, stick to 
your labor organization, broadcast its prin- 
ciples that you may command the respect 
and admiration of the people of the entire 
nation and you will find the outcome of the 
great battle and railroad struggle in which 
the boiler makers are involved will soon be 
fully settled for all times with wages and 


conditions of employment. 


It must not be lost sight of that the rail- 
road shopmen are fighting the battle of the 
working class union and nonunion men and 
women and the employers are beginning to 
feel and realize the value of educated union 
boiler makers who refuse to surrender the 
heroic spirit of determination that made 
America become a republic. ‘ 


Think it over, put your shoulder to the 
wheel and do your share to win it means 
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a brighter and better day not only for your- 
selves but for the generations that are yet 
to come. Every boiler maker in the country 
should feel proud to take part in this fight 
for justice and should join hands with that 
delightful harmony when doing and saying 
goes together. 


So let’s not change the subject until every 
effort has been put forth to clear,away the 
fog that prevents our fellow boiler makers 
from gaining the future welfare—for he who 
dares not venture must not complain of 
ill luck because one laugh is worth one hun- 
dred groans in any market. 

Best wishes for success, 
yours, Robt. H. Duff. 


respectfully 


THE DYING SCAB. 


Down by a Western water-tank, 
On a cold December day; 
Inside a smokey bunk house, 
A dying scaley lay. Be 


His partner stood beside him, 
And lowering his scabby head 
Listened to the last words, 
The scaley softly said. 


I’m going to another shop 
Where everything is bright; 
And no bosses come to bully me 
Nor “Union” man to fight. 


To a kingdom that knows no piece work, 
Nor overtime day and night, 

Just sit on cushioned benches 
And keep out the men that are right. 


With Rattle-bury’s on the right of me 
And Strutt-Schmitts on the left, 

Backed by Injunction Daugherty 
Why should I be afraid of Death? 


But when I reach the Pearly Gates, 
Y’ll not meet my friends, I vow 
For the Heavenly Home where “they” said 


Is filled up with Union Men now. 


So take a poor Scab’s advice, brother, 
And hold tight to your Union Card 

Then when you're called to meet your God, 
Death won’t be half so hard. 


—Member of Lodge No. 622. 


Montreal, Can. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Please publish in your next issue of Jour- 
nal. 


Entered into rest on September 18th, ’23. 
Brother A. Fortier, age 67 years, and one of 
the oldest members of Local 134. Brother 
Fortier was a French Canadian and was al- 
ways a good union man and always done 
what he could to help the cause of union- 
ism. The members of Local 134 extend 
their heartfelt sympathy to the wife and 
family of our deceased Brother in this their 
sad bereavement. Yours fraternally, H. B. 
Foster. 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Kindly give the following space in the 
next issue. The members of Local No. 24, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., present this in commemora- 
tion of our departed Brother James Stewart, 
who was a skilled Boilermaker, and taken 


Unger, Dept. 30, 5658 Michigan Ave., 
Photo 


Chicago, Ill. 
of -Bro. James Stewart (daceseed) of 
Lodge 24, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


from our midst September 24, 1923, and 
passed to the great beyond. He has been 
in our ranks ten years, and was highly 
esteemed and beloved by all who knew him, 
and we unanimously extend our deepest 
sympathy to his beloved widow and rela- 
tives in their hours of sorrow. Yours fra- 
ternally, G. A. Fitzgerald, C. S. L. 24. 


Hoboken, N. J. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


Lodge No. 163 has had the misfortune to 
lose a member, viz.: Brother P. J. Keenan, 
and herewith I am sending copy of letter to 
Mrs. Keenan, the same I would like you to 
publish in next regular issue of Journal. 


Yours fraternally, D. J. McGuinness. 
My Dear Mrs. P. J. Keenan: 


Though words are but weak and awkward 
implements with which to fashion thoughts 
at a time such as this, and though human 
consolation is of but little aid, yet it is the 
wish of the members of this organization to 
express to you their sincere Sy RA in 
your deep bereavement. 


Our departed friend and brother never 
sought distinction nor achieved fame by any 
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extraordinary deed; but was an ideal man 


because he performed all the ordinary du- 
ties of life extraordinarily well. He was a 
credit to his family, his city and his church. 
Your loss is our loss and he will be carried 
in our memory with regard and es cig 
for many years to come. 


May the Divine Providence that has taken 
him from our midst alleviate your great sor- 
row and bring to you the peace that is our 
Christian heritage, the hope and belief that 
in that “life elysian whose portals we call 
death.” Most sincerely, D. J. McGuinness, 
Secretary. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


The last regular meeting of Local 264 was 
held Sunday evening, October 7th, with 
Brother Ritchie in the chair. Several im- 
portant questions came up for discussion, 
which caused a late adjournment. Never- 
theless nothing was overlooked. Under the 
good and welfare, the brothers instructed 
the Secretary to have the Editor, Brother 
Casey, publish every month under the prop- 
er heading that the Long Island Railroad 
strike is still on. Iso to have a special 
notice inserted in the next few issues of 
our Journal for all locals in New York and 
vicinity, chiefly Locals 163, 28, 24, 45, 200 
and other locals in and around New York 
to notify all their members at their next 
meeting that the strike is still on the Long 


WHO GOES THERE? 


I am more powerful than the combined 
armies of the world. 


I have destroyed more men than all the 
wars of the world. 


I am more deadly than bullets and I have 
wrecked more homes than the deadliest of 
siege guns. 

I steal in the United States alone, over 
$300,000,000 each year. 


I spare no one, and I find my victims 
among the rich and poor; the young and 
old; the strong and the weak. Widows and 
orphans know me. 


I loom up to such proportions that I cast 
my shadow over every field of labor from 
the turning of the grindstone to the moving 
of every railroad train. 


I massacre thousands upon thousands of 
wage-earners in a year. 


I lurk in unseen places,.and do most of 
my work silently. You are ee against 
me, but you heed not. 

I am relentless! I am everywhere; in 
the home, on the streets, in the factory, at 
railroad crossings and on the sea. 


I bring sickness, degradation, death. And 
yet few seek to avoid me. 

I destroy, crush, maim, take all, and give 
nothing. 

I am your worst enemy. 

I am CARELESSNESS! 


and some of us think 
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Island Railroad. I hope, Brother Casey, 
you can comply with the wishes of the 
brothers of Local 264 as it cheers them very 
much to see anything about the striking 
local in our Journal. Yours fraternally, 
Thomas J. Joyce, F. S., L. 264. 


Ludlow, Ky. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


At the regular meeting of Lodge 584 on 
September 28th, the members by resolutions 
expressed their sympathy and sorrow at the 
bereavement of our Secretary, Brother Geo. 
Jackson, who lost by death his mother re- 
cently. Also for our Past President, Brother 
A. H. Grubbs, who lost by death his father. 
We sympathize with these brothers and 
their families in their affliction. Yours 
fraternally, Committee. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


Please find space in Journal for this lit- 
tle item. On our regular meeting night, 
October 10th, B. M. and Helpers, 75 strong 
assembled and listened to a very fine 
cabaret performance, they had plenty to 
drink and smoke for all and the Entertain- 
ment Committee can be congratulated on 
the success of the evening. The Committee 
was composed of Thomas Ellinger, Brother 
Pelfer, and Oscar Mueger. Everybody sang 
Barney Guggle and Yes, We Have No 
Bananas. Yours fraternally, J. Tyler. 


CONSTRUCTIVE THINKING. 


We all possess much the same capacity for 
thought. The difference between us lies 
chiefly in the fact that ‘‘some of us think, 
some of us do not think and some more of 
us only think we think.” 


Then, too, some of us think backwards, 
in small circles, 
while a few people in the world thing 
progressively and in long strides. 


The American Red Cross has thought 
“progressively and in long strides,’ as 
proven by its past accomplishments. Will 
you not, therefore, renew your membership 
during the Seventh Roll Call for the con-. 
tinuance of a great work upon our shores, 
and where some overwhelming disaster calls 
us out to other lands less favored than our 
own? 


The present policy of the organization 
aims at as complete a concentration upon 
the enormous problems of our own country 
as world conditions will permit. Will you 
not again prove your loyalty to the great 
humanitarian ideals for which the Ameri- 
can Red Cross stands by definitely align- 
ing yourself with it in the on-coming roll 
call. The American Red Cross needs you, 
you need the American Red Cross, and the 
world needs both. The Seventh Annual 
Roll Call date is November 11-29, and your 
Red Cross Chapter will be glad to take your 
dollar. 
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In Memoriam 


In Memoriam. 

Notice of the following deaths of members 
and relatives of members have been re- 
ceived with suitable resolutions of sym- 
pathy: 


Members. 

Brother E. G. Greenfelt, member of Lodge 
345, San Antonio, Tex., died Sept. 28th. 

Brother George Brownsworth, member of 
Lodge 622, Columbus, O., died Oct. 1st. 

Brother A. Fortier, member of Lodge 134, 
Montreal, Que. Can., died Sept. 18th. 

Brother James Stewart, member of Lodge 
24, Brooklyn, N. Y., died Sept. 24th. 

Brother P. J. Keenan, member of Lodge 
163, Hoboken, N. J., died recently. 


Relatives of Members. 


Mrs. William Bird, wife of Brother Wil- 
liam Bird, member of Lodge 182, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, died recently. 


Father of Brother A. H. Grubbs, member — 


of Lodge 584, Ludlow, Ky., died recently. 


Mother of Brother Geo. Jackson, member 
of Lodge 584, Ludlow, Ky., died recently. 


Andrew Totterer, father of Brother John 
S. Totterer, member of Lodge 155, Bloom 
ington, Ill., died Oct. 17th. 


Mrs. M. J. Malley, wife of Bro. M. J. Mal- 
ley, member of Lodge 212, Oelwein, Iowa, 
died Oct. 8. 


International Correspondence 


Newcastle, Australia, Sept. 19, 1923. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
I am in receipt of yours of August 28th. 


Re Cost of Living.—I am enclosing for 
your information a statement showing the 
relative costs of essential commodities in 
this State as compared with the average for 
American cities. This statement was com- 
piled by the N. S. W. Board of Trade in 
connection with the half yearly inquiry into 
the cost of living. This publication only 
reached me this morning. I mentioned in 
my previous letter that the Board had de- 
clared an increase of 3/— per week in the 
Living Wage. 


The coal trouble mentioned in my letter 
of July 28rd has practically been settled. 
One or two outstanding disputes are still 
the subject of arbitration proceedings. 


I regret to note that no change has taken 
place in connection with your locked-out 
shopmen on the railroads, but it is gratify- 
ing to know that the men are still keeping 
in good heart. 

Trade here shows little sign of improve- 
ment, and various branches of our Union 
indicate a fair number of unemployed mem- 
bers. 

With best wishes to yourself and brother 
officers. Yours fraternally, J. O’Toole, Gen- 
eral Secretary. 


Prices of Food in Sydney, Board of Trade’s Six Town’s Great Britain and America. 


Sydney Board of Trade’s _Great Britain America 
ARTICLE UNIT --Six Towns-- (51 Cities) 
: Mar. 15 Mar. 15 June. 15 Mar 31 May 1 Mar. 15 
i 1923 1923 1923 1923 1923 1923 
Groceries, Etc. d. d. d. d. d. y 
Bread. Se ae 2-1b. 5.0 5.1 5.1 4.5 4.5 8.6 
PONY GL remem ayant 25-lb. 51.4 52.3 52.3 55.4 55.4 59.2 
SLAC aie er aeiadn vie eke lb. 23.9 25.9 26.8 30.5 30.5 34.0 
CDITES. eR abe ae lb. 25.4 27.0 ot? a ae 18.7 
SEAL ess uierhaureats Ib. 4.8 5.2 5.2 6.8 7.5 5.0 
WREOO esi des. ue a etalk lb. 3.7 4.4 4.3 eae vas 4.6 
Rolled Oats ...... Ib. 5.1 5.8 5.9 oat 4.3 
PUPISINS I ceecrale lela ¢ lb. ® 11.8 13.7 13.4 ee 9.1 
POCALOCS 2 Cu ac es 14-lb. 21.2 20.1 27.2 9.5 8.0 15.2 
COMIONS 44 heals Nelalsien lb. 1.8 pi 1.9 ue 2.7 
Dairy Produce 
Milk ociied Ait, qt. 8.2 7.3 er 7.0 5.8 6.7 
Busser CF a we Ib. 25.0 25.1 27.5 26.2 22:2 28.4 
CNEEKO he aye R ie lb. 163355 16.1 20.2 17.2 15.5 18.3 
APRS a Ge Ae doz. 27.8 24.5 32.2 ~ 21.0 18.0 19.0 
(Baeon ede uk lb. 18.9 17.9 17.4 17.8 17.5 19.4 
Ter ie Sa ie ein lb. 23.8 21.6 20.8 ee oes oo.e 
Meat 
Beef, Ribs ....... Ib. 6.3 5.9 6.7 10.2* 10.0* 13.6 
Beef, Flank ...... lb. 6.0 4.2 5.1 5.8** 5.8** 6.3¢ 
Mutton, Leg ...... - Tb. 6.6 8.2 9.5 12.5% 19:24 
Pork, Chops ...... Ib. 14.6 11°9 11.5 14.0 
* Chilled; ** Thin Flank; + Plate Beef; + Frozen; American ‘prices converted at par 


rate of exchange, $4. 86—= £1; d.. pence. 
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Technical Article 


LAYING OUT FRONT HEADER PLATE OF THREE FURNACE SCOTCH 


MARINE 
By O. W. 


In the Boiler Maker Craft there are three 
great arms of production; each has some dis- 
tinct features, details, and specifications to 
be observed. Each of these three fields sup- 
port several ten thousands of boiler makers, 
and this does not include other ten thou- 
sands who do nothing but repair work, 
others tank and heavy sheet iron work. But 
the three great branches of the trade are: 


Locomotive Boiler Manufacturing. 

Marine Boiler Manufacturing. 

Stationery or Land Boiler Manufacturing. 

Possibly the marine boiler is a greater 
departure in design from the civil and rail- 
road industry, and this mere change in de- 
sign acts as a considerable barrier between 
different types of workmen. That is the 
civil or railroad boiler maker is rather re- 
luctant on entering a marine boiler shop, 
feeling there is something about those mas- 
sive shells that requires a mechanical ability 
which he does not possess. In its reverse 
order the experienced marine boiler maker 
is rather reluctant to enter a civil or rail- 
road shop feeling their methods and pro- 
cedure is something they are not familiar 
with. Consequently each group of workmen 
sort of nurse their own pet kind of jobs. 
It develops specialists rather than the good 
old fashioned all around mechanic. 

To sort of clear the maze away from many 
a workman’s eyes and mind, we shall show 
designs and treatments of some Scotch 
boiler fire boxes and uptakes. This will 
show many of the trade that the marine 
boiler is not such a bad animal after all— 
that it is made of steel and iron, and these 
elements can only be worked in specific 
ways; such as every boiler maker out of 
his apprenticeship should be familiar with. 

But first it is of interest to know that 
there are two special types of boilers used 
on marine vessels: (1) The one is the “fire 
tube” boiler, similar as we show, where the 
flame and hot gases pass through the tubes, 
and the water circulates around the outside 
of tubes. (2) The second type is the “water 
tube” boilers. These are of comparative 
light construction, since only a fraction of 
the water is required as for the fire tube 
boilers. With the water tube type, the water 
circulates through the tubes from two, three 
or four drums. Here the flame and hot gases 
pass over the outside of the tubes, and be- 
cause of the small quantity of water in the 
tubes, it can be heated quicker, and produce 
steam. It is this type of boiler generally 
used on battleships, and such other war 
eraft, where the ability to raise steam 
quickly is an important factor. 

But the fire tube boiler is used more in 
freight and passenger vessels, although some 
of these vessels are equipped with water 
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tube boilers. There are a great many de- 
signs of fire tube boiler used, but chief of 
these is the Scotch boiler. This type of 
boiler is so called possibly because it was 
originally made in some Scotland marine 
shop, or is so called by the name of the firm 
who first manufactured it, and then leased 
out its patent to boiler manufacturers of 
England and other countries. 


From an examination of our drawing, we 
see the face of the boiler seems rather mas- 
sive. The only really imposing thing about 
the boiler is its great diameter of shell, 
measuring 14 ft. 4% inches. Its length is 
rather short, being only about 11 feet long. 

This is to make the boiler compact and 
to concentrate all the heat energy in as 
small a place with maximum results possi- 
ble. The economy of fuel or the utilizing of 
the great volume of hot gases is often a sec- 
ondary matter; the prime conditions is com- 
pactness of space, and the ability to gen- 
erate a great quantity of steam as well as 
stand up under great strain for unusual 
lengths of time. In this respect the vener- 
able Scotch boiler is the king of boilers; it 
has no equal in its contest for standing up 
under the most severe conditions. 

Scotch boilers are made in many designs 
and sizes; some with one furnace; others 
with two furnaces, the most common styles 
are made with three furnaces, while for 
heavy steaming as possibly for battleships 
—the four furnace type is used. 

Our board ship boilers are set in battery 
form, often two, three or four individual 
boilers to compose a battery. Then on large 
ocean liners the boilers are made double 
ended, where the length is made twice as 
long as an individual boiler, and therefore 
each boiler has twice the amount of fur- 
naces for steaming. This is a very novel 
arrangement, for all who have been aboard 
ship or worked in the holds of boiler rooms 
—they will know what a vast advantage 
For instance, 
great vessels like the White Star liner 
Britannia, is equipped with 29 Scotch boil- 
ers, 24 of which are double ended, having 
six furnaces to a boiler. Observe this would 
be the same as 53 boilers as we show in our 
drawing. 

Then general specifications, of such a 
boiler as we show are: 

Tensile Strength of Shell Plates and Gird- 
ers 63,000 to 71,680 lbs. Tensile Strength of 
Flange Plates 58,240 to 67,200 lbs. 

Working pressure 200 Ibs. per sq. inch. 

Water test pressure 300 Ibs. per sq. inch. 

Evaporation 300 lbs. of water per sq. ft. 
of grate per hour. 3%-inch twin safety 
valves combined area of 19.24 sq. inches. 

Efficiency of plate and rivet are: 
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Bureau of Commerce. 
Plate %—=9.3125—1.4375x100—84.5%. 
9.3125 
Rivet %==5x1.623x1.75x.85x100—94.2%. 


9.3125x1.375 
Lloyd’s Rule. 
Plate %==9.3125—1.4375x100=—845%. 


9.3125 
Rivet %==5.14849x85x1.75x100—86.2%. 


9.8125x1.375 


From these few items we see the one 
thing that causes a person to marvel most 
is where 800 lbs. of water are to be gene- 
rated into steam over each square foot of 
grate surface per hour. In our boiler the 
grate is 3 ft. 6 inches wide and 5 ft. 3 inches 
long; thus making about 16 sq. ft. of grate 
surface per furnace. Multiply we have: 

300x16—=4,800 lbs. of water per hour per 
furnace or considering for the three furnaces 
about 14,400 lbs. of water would be evap- 
orated into steam. Now if our boiler were 
of the double end three furnace type, it 
would require 28,800 lbs. of water or about 
14% tons per hour to furnish steam for this 
one boiler under what would be no doubt, a 
test run. By means of condensers the steam 
is largely condensed and the water is used 
Over again, and this saves carrying so much 
water along to feed the boilers. 


Then, too, aboard ship, it is seldom that 
all the boilers are being used for steaming 
at one time. Generally a whole battery or 
so is not used, and in case of a break down 
in some of the other boilers as leaky tubes, 
staybolts, grates, furnace, etc., such boilers 
are cut off and the water drained into tanks 
after it has cooled sufficiently. With a 
boiler of the Scotch type holding about 12 
to 14 tons ‘of water it requires about 6 to 8 
hours of firing to raise steam without injury 
to the boiler. But with an average water 
tube boiler steam can be raised in three 
hours and if need be it can be reduced to 
about one hour’s time under forced condi- 
tions. 

With this introduction of general charac- 
teristics of a Scotch boiler we can consider 
our drawing in detail. A large object of this 
kind with considerable close detail is rather 
difficult to draw accurately unless it is made 
of a fairly large size. So this front elevation 
was originally drawn to a scale of 1 inch 
to the foot, but during the engraving process 
it has been reduced about 24% times, which 
may make some of the lettering and details 
rather difficult to decipher. Therefore work- 
men who are following up this drawing 
series, and who actually work them out, may 
have to use a reading glass, or a small mag- 
nifying glass in order te enlarge some of 
the work for correct interpretation. 

Some workmen may have difficulty in set- 
ting up a correct mental image from this 
front elevation of header plate. If so, this 
drawing should be kept and then associated 
with next month’s article where the longi- 
tudinal elevation aud back header plate will 
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be shown. Then again some workmen will 
find that marine drawings are of a different 
character than land drawings, as of build- 
ings, or boilers. The only way to clear away 
this hazy impression is by constant associa- 
tion with plans, or by a profound study of 
the matter. 


A layer-out is given a blue print sheet con- 
taining the front, side and back elevations, 
with such other details of joints as go with 
it. From this sheet the layer-out is to lay 
out all plates for the boiler. So in the front 
elevation, we have a half elevation of the 
finished front view as shown by the left 
hand half. The right hand half represents 
a sectional view of the front plates of the 
combustion chambers. Thus in the left hand 
side we look into the front, and we see the 
finished staybolts, tubes, and furnace open- 
ings. But in looking at the right hand half, 
we see the inside of the boiler with the front 
header plate removed. 

The furnace walls toward the front plate 
they form. a perfect circle or cylinder, while 
close to the combustion chamber plate, the 
furnace section takes on an egg shaped oval. 
The body of the furnace is corrugated so the 
ribs act as stiffeners, because the intense 
heat developed by the furnace fires and the 
high pressure from the inside of the boiler 
would otherwise tend to cause weak portions 
to bulge inward. The reason for elongating 
the cylindrical furnace near and at the com- 
bustion chamber (abbreviated as C.C.) is to 
facilitate the flame and hot gases to flow 
upward at this point, and also it makes re- 
pairs more readily made. A considerable 
flange is rolled on these furnace ovals for 
joining to the C.C. If the shape were a per- 
fect cylinder the flange would be stiffer, and 
in making repairs where possibly plates 
would be warped; the egg-shaped oval flange 
can be reshaped more readily to fit the C.C. 
plate; rather than the flange of a perfect 
circle could. This is a condition in replac- 
ing an old furnace with a new one. 

About the first step a layerout would 
do would be to lay-out a template of about 
3% plate of the center and side combustion ~ 
chamber header plates. This template would 
be made to fit on the inside of the wrapper 
sheet, and follow those outlines. To the 
right of drawing we show such an enlarge- 
ment, which in this case is exactly twice 
the size of elevation scale. We must first 
carefully study all the measurements and 
notations as they effect these plates. The 
wrapper sheets which cover these C.C. head- 
ers of front and back are only about 31 
inches wide, and are straight. So these C.C. 
are merely drums or boxes with a face out- 
line as we see in our elevation, and a side 
elevation that is straight and square. 


Workmen who wish to lay out these . 
header plates can work to a scale of say 
1% inch to the foot; or if space permits 
to 3 inches to the foot following measure- 
ments closely. Those workmen who have 
ample floor space will find it especially 
beneficial to lay out this entire front eleva- 
tion to one-half full size. That would re- 
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quire something over seven feet of floor 
space. 


But to lay out templates from a blue print, 
we must follow measurements closely; no 
scale readings permitted, measurements 
must account for every line or position of 
points. The reason being that under scale 
rule treatment serious errors can creep in, 
as in tilting the drawing pen while inking 
in lines, or the weather conditions may 
slightly stretch or shrink a tracing, or in 
washing the blue prints the paper first ex- 
pands, and it may become distorted while 
drying. Drawings made to a small scale 
do not require much distortion before a 
scale reading to full size measurements 
would throw a piece of work entirely out 
of line; be too large in some places and pos- 
sibly too small) in others. 


For this reason we work from center axis 


lines of boiler, and from these lines work 
both ways as measurements indicate, and 
then merely copy measurements. So in our 
enlarged templates we lay two plates of suf- 
ficient length and width, and clamp them 
firmly with clamps. This is to prevent any 
jarring apart while center punching or other 
forcible movements on the plates. We then 
sort of average up where the center lines 
A-B and C-D should come so the full out- 
lines can be worked on the plates and allow 
for a little trimming the edge. 


Having these center lines established, we 
must be sure that they are absolutely per- 
pendicular to one another. A common two 
foot steel square is not accurate enough for 
such large work. The diagram of a right 
triangle using the figures of 6-8-10 ft. as the 
sides and slant line is more satisfactory. 
Examining the front elevation, we see the 
centers of furnace are established by an arc 
4 ft. 94% inches radius from center. So set 
trammels to this radius and set so the tram- 
mels do not slip, or expand a line by bear- 
ing down too hard as is sometimes the case. 
Then using E in template as center strike 
arc F-G to cross center line A-B. We see 
the distance between furnace centers is 4 
ft. 6 inches, so with a zig-zag rule we meas- 
ure a chord line on F-G and establish point 
G as shown. Through this point we draw 
another center line exactly® parallel to A-B 
and C-D. This can be done by measure- 
ments as arcs made with trammel points, 
using points on A-B and C-D as a base line. 


He now shall describe the furnace open- 
the bottom line for template, so we use that 
and with F and G as centers we strike semi- 
circles, which is the outline, Next the shear- 
ing line in elevation is represented by the 
dotted line having 1814 in. radius and using 
that radius, and F and G as centers, we 
strike the inside semi-circle. Again the rivet 
line is between the 1814 in. radius, and the 
2136 in. radius, or one-half of 2% in. or 1x5 
in. in from the inside line. The 21% in. 
radius represents the outside edge line of 

‘flange on the furnace 


While writing: this,. the writer observes an 
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error in placing of the rivet line in the 
template drawing. This rivet line should 
be moved inward 1,4 in., as the line our 
drawing shows is the 21% in. radius, which 
is where the flange edge will fit. This shows 
how extremely easy it is to make a serious 
slip, and which over-sight would in actual 
practice ruin an otherwise layer-out’s repu- 
tation just that quick. So the workman 
copying these drawings will make the rivet 
line to a radius of 1943 in.; rather than the 
21% inch as we show it here. 


He next must establish the new radius 
centers for the oval as I and H in Template. 
So from F we measure up 17% in. and estab- 
lish point H. Then we pick measurement 
of side radius 2 ft. 456 in. radius, and where 
the 21% in. semi-circle arc cuts the hori- 
zontal center line, we measure back thus 
establishing centers I as shown. Now by 
drawing divisional lines I-H we can use the 
centers H and I for describing the balance 
of the oval. Observe the divisional lines 
H-I are merely to show you where the long 
arc and the short arc should meet. If they 
are not tangent in this point, then some slip 
was made, and it is necessary to back check 
to find the over-sight. 


The rivet line all around would be 14 in. 
inward from what we show, and to step off 
the rivet holes, we set our dividers to 2% 
in. pitch and step it off by a series of trials 
working only one-half of the opening at a 
time, and starting and finishing on the ver- 
tical center line A-B. When the space has~ 
been averaged up on the 2% in. pitch; the 
rivet holes are marked and center punched 
for drilling. 


After this the measurements for the tube 
sheets would be “lifted” from elevation, 
working each side of center line, and trans- 
ferred into our template drawing. These are 
only a matter of straight lines and so further 
comment is not necessary. However, great 
care must be taken to properly mark what 
are “stay tubes” and what are the ordinary 
tubes. Our detail of tube settling shows 
what is meant by a stay tube; it is to help 
in holding power by having screw threads 
and being beaded. 


A good way to designate these different 
tube holes is to mark the one with red lead, 
and the other with white lead paint. In this 
woy the drillers will know immediately 
what holes and their sizes for stay tubes 
and the sizes and holes for ordinary tubes. 
After this the bolt holes would be marked in 
accordance with measurements. After this, 
when all measurements are gone over and 
rechecked the “burners” cut the plate edges 
off to within 4% inch of the shear line, and 
then other men with chipping hammers 
come along and trim the edge down smooth 
and even. In this way the template is laid 
over the flanged heads and the holes are 
marked by center punch through the tem- 
plate plate. We should say that only % or 
5, inch holes are drilled in the template 
sheet, which enables fairly accurate mark: ° 
ing with a center punch that nicely fits in 
the hole of template. 
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Such is the’ proceedure for laying off 
templates for the Combustion Chamber. The 
front plates are now largely rolled so the 
furnace opening and the edge flange are 
already in shape, and all that is needed is 
to lay these C.C. templates in position and 
mark the tube holes right off the template. 
This insures all tube holes being equal, and 
in the center C.C. template where there are 
two stay tubes together, we must be careful 
to maintain the same relation with the 
front sheet. The side template is reversed 
for the opposite side of chamber and front 
header plate. This only leaves making 
measurements for marking the stay bolts as 
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shown, or a template can also be made for 
them, which includes the riveted seam of 
front header. 

In this way where two plates or pieces 
must join or match perfectly; it is always 
safest to lay only one out, and mark the 
holes in the other sheet from it. To lay 
off two or more sets of duplicate holes is a 
waste of labor, and it is also acceptable to 
inaccuracies creeping in on one or the other. 
But if two pieces are marked from one 
template, even though the holes may not be 
exactly correct—still they will match per- 
fectly. Other details and features will be 
taken up in next issue. 


Co-Operation 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION URGES CO-OPERATION. 


Cooperative grain elevators have cut mar- 
keting prices in half and are the only guar- 
antee against impoverished farmers and 
fleeced consumers, such is the conclusion 
reached by the Federal Trade Commission 
after an exhaustive examination of market- 
ing costs in the grain-raising industry. Ex- 
cessive rakeoffs taken by commission mer- 
chants and private elevators are in large 
part responsible for the low prices which 
the farmers get for their grain and the 
high prices which consumers pay for the 
farmers’ products, says the Commission’s 
repert. Development of cooperative com- 
mission houses and cooperative terminalg 
is the Commission’s recommendation to the 
grain-raisers of the country. 

The Commission’s investigation covers 
both private corporations operating a single 
or large group of elevators, and farmers’ co- 
operative societies handling wheat, corn, 
and oats. In five of the six years studied 
the cooperatives handled grain on a nar- 


rower margin of gross profit per bushel than 


both the independent elevators and the 
group elevators. While the big corporation 
elevators were charging from 4.20 to 13.79 
cents per bushel, the cooperative elevators 
were doing the same work for from 2.04 to 
7.11 cents per bushel. In addition, the 
Commission points out, the cooperative ele- 
vators divided profits among their members 
in patronage dividends. These reduced the 
farmers’ actual cost of handling their grain 
through the cooperatives to from 1.76 to 
5.66 cents per bushel, or less than half the 
cost through corporation elevators. 

Development of cooperative commission 
houses and cooperative terminal elevators, 
urged by the Commission as the farmers’ 
best hope, has been advocated by the All 
American Cooperative Commission, a nation- 
wide organization which aids groups of 
producers and consumers to effect closer 
trading relations in order to cut out parasi- 
tic middlemen’s wasteful marketing ex- 
penses. 


CENTRAL STATES CO-OPERATIVES BOOST EDUCATION. 


Fifty cooperative societies, comprising a 
membership of nearly 15,000 workers scat- 
tered throughout the central states have 
adopted a broad educational program to 
reach the thousands of men and women in 
the industrial towns, at the recent annual 
convention of the Central States Coopera- 
tive Wholesale Society. 


Behind this promising cooperative move- 
ment, which spreads out from [Illinois to 
surrounding states, stand the United Mine 
Workers, who through their leaders and 
their rank and file members have done 
much to assure the success and prosperity 
of this consumers’ cooperative movement. 
The Illinois State Federation of Labor has 
also given the cooperative its backing, John 
H. Walker being president. both of the State 
Federation and the Cooperative Wholesale. 

The training of men and women as man- 
agers for cooperative stores and as leaders 
in the educational and social activities of 


the movement is the new job which the 
Wholesale has undertaken for the coming 
year. . 

Two years ago the Wholesale was doing 
a business of $300,000 a month, on a capital 
investment of $300,000. Then came the in- 
dustrial depression, and with it serious diffi- 
culties for the Cooperative. But the hard 
times have been weathered and the society 
is now on a sounder basis than before. It 
is now packing several brands of groceries 
under its own labels, known as Unity, Loy- 
alty and Cooperators’ Best. It is estimated 
that the amount of business to be done dur- 
ing the coming year will be $300,000. 


Good business management and loyal 
adherence to genuine cooperative ideals are 
making the Central States Cooperative 
Wholesale Society one of the strongest con- 
sumers’ cooperative enterprises in the coun- 
try, enabling it to show other workers the 
advantage of self-help and cooperation. 


-by the laws of most states. 
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CO-OPERATIVE TRAINING SCHOOL OPENED. 


The Cooperative Training School, organ- 
ized by the Northern States Cooperative 
League, opened on September 4th, in the 
auditorium of the Franklin Cooperative 
Creamery at Minneapolis. The aim of the 
new school is to train students for practical 
work in the Cooperative Movement. 

Twenty-two students were enrolled in the 
first few days. Most of them are employes 


or shareholders in cooperative societies. 
They are of mature years. Some of them 
have come from distant states. They all 


mean business. 

The course includes instruction in book- 
keeping, and lectures on “Administration 
and Management of Cooperative Industries.” 
S. Alanne, Secretary ofthe Northern States 
Cooperative League, is in charge of the course 
on the general philosophy, theories, methods, 
and history of Cooperation. Cedric Long, 
Executive Secretary of The Cooperative 


League, went all the way from New York 
to give the course on “Cooperative Organiza- 
tion and Administration.” 


FISHERMAN PLAN COOPERATIVES. 

A Connecticut fisherman sold a New York 
fish dealer 30 barrels of butterfish for 
$97.26. On the same day the dealer resold 
the 30 barels for more than $1,000. Another 
fisherman of Connecticut received $59.27 for 
45 barrels of weakfish, which at that time 
were selling in New York for 18 cents a 
pound, and retail in Connecticut for 25 and 
28 cents. 

The only way to put a stop to 1,000 per 
cent profit by commission houses is to or- 
ganize a cooperative fish exchange to mar- 
ket the fisherman’s catches for something 
to cover bare expenses. Connecticut fish-. 
ermen are leading the way in cooperative 
organizations. 


Health News 


WHAT THE U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE IS DOING FOR YOU. 


Part Il. If You Are Young. 

About 12 years ago the Public Health 
Service, finding that blindness among the 
new born was becoming unduly prevalent, 
issued a pamphlet bringing this condition 
to the attention of all physicians and espe- 
cially of all health officers and urging them 
to make sure that the eyes of all new-born 
babies were cleansed with a certain simple 
chemical solution which had already been 
made imperative by the laws of 28 states. 
Since then the Public Health Service, in 
common with the state and the local health 
authorities, has insistently urged every 
mother to lose no time in asking the doc- 
tor if he has attended to this matter and 
has thereby removed the great danger that 
menaces the sight of her new-born child. 
Such action is now required by law in every 
state in the Union; the sight of hundreds of 
children has been preserved. One of them 
might have been YOU. 


The nation and the states likewise co- 
operated in forwarding birth registration. 


In 1915 the Census Bureau established the 


“birth registration area” for 10 states, the 
only ones in the United States that then 
kept birth records that were sufficiently re- 
liable to be of real value. Since then the 
number of states in the birth registration 
area has grown to 30, containing 72.2 per 
cent of the total population of the United 
States. 

Registration is extremely important to 
YOU. The Public Health Service has con- 
tinually urged on mothers that they each 
ask the doctor if he has registered the 
birth of her child, as he is required to do 
But as birth 
registration is so modern it would be well 
for you to lose no time in finding out 
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whether such a law was operating in your 
state when you were born, and, if it was 
not, to take steps to have your birth regis- 
tered. Such action puts on record your 
name, and the names of your parents and 
the date of your birth. It thus shows when 
you may start to school, go to work, vote, 
get married without asking anybody’s per- 
mission, make a will, control an inheritance, 
etc. It is also of value to the United States 
because, taken with all other births, it shows 
how fast the population is reproducing itself 
and how fast its different elements are in- 
creasing or decreasing. 


That you survived through the first year 
of your life, especially if you were a ‘ bot- 
tle’ baby, may very well have been due to 
the work,of the health services, federal and 
state, in continually preaching cleanliness, 
milk pasteurization and other health pro- 
tective measures. Chiefly by such work the 
death rate in the registration area of chil- 
dren under one year old has been reduced 
in the last 20 years from 162.2 (estimated) 
to 76 (1921) per thousand live births—that 
is, by more than one-half. The risk to bot- 
tle babies is estimated to be four times as 
great as it is for breast babies. 

During the fiscal year ending July, 1922, 
the service carried on child health work in 
ten states. In two selected counties in 
Florida, for instance, it investigated at the 
request of the Florida Board of Health and 
the Florida Federation of Women’s Clubs 
the causes of sickness and deaths among 
children and outlined ways by which the 
State Board of Health might reduce them. 
It organized nutrition classes, a dental clinic 
which cared for 75 children a week, freed 
from hookworm all children found infected, 
vaccinated all whose parents would permit 
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it (vaccination of school children is not 
compulsory in Florida); established a perma- 
nent child health center; and in three 
months saw to the correction of one-third 
of the remediable physical defects found in 
the children in two large schools and 
brought two-thirds of the underweight chil- 
dren in a third school up to normal. Later, 
nutrition work was done in nine other coun- 
ties in the state. 


More or less similar work was done dur- 
ing the year in Missouri, Utah and Missis-« 
sippi and at Bedford, Illinois, Hagerstown, 
Maryland and Memphis, Tennessee. Lesser 
work was done in the District of Columbia, 
Virginia and Maryland. 


If you went to school in recent years or 
are still going you probably owe a very 
great debt to the health authorities, Na- 
tional and State. Following are some of the 
things that they do for you now and that 
they in some places began to do for. you 
many years ago. 


1. Made physical examinations to deter- 
mine whether you had any physical defects 
that could be remedied while you were still 
young but that if allowed to go too long un- 
treated would handicap you for the rest of 
your life. Among such defects are (a) 
adenoids, which deform your face and clog 
your nose and make you a “mouth breather,”’- 
with all the dangers that this entails; (hb) 
defective eyesight, which hampers you at 
school—in playing baseball, if you are a 
boy, for you can’t see the ball quickly; and 
in spoiling your looks, if you are a girl, and 
in scores of ways for both sexes in later life; 
(c) deafness, which prevents your under- 
standing what the teacher says and causes 
you to be set down as disobedient or stupid; 
(d) decayed teeth, which prevents you from 
properly chewing and consequently from 
digesting your food, which in turn made you 
weak, sickly “puny,” and miserable. 


All children suffering from these defects 
cannot be wholly restored to normal but 
nine-tenths of them can be; and the others 
can be helped. For example, in a Vermont 
school 16 children far behind their classes 
and thought to be dull, sickly and stupid 
were treated for such defects and all are 
now up with their classes, both mentally and 
physically, and some of them are among the 
leaders of the school. 

2. At school too you were probably saved 
(though perhaps you never knew it) from 
many an illness by the vigilance of school 
nurse, who time and again sent home school- 
mates of yours who were sickening with one 
or another sort of communicable diseases be- 
fore they could pass it on to the others— 
among whom YOU were one. 

3. At school, too, you were probably re- 
quired to be vaccinated against smallpox, 
and perhaps to be inoculated against diph- 
theria and against typhoid. Smallpox would 
probably have been practically wiped out in 
the United States long ago had not the laws 
in some states evaded. For a time nothing 
happened; but usually after three or four 
years, during which the unvaccinated popu- 
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lation increased, somebody sickening with 
smallpox (though perhaps not knowing it) 
came to town, perhaps with his family, and 
started an epidemic among the unvaccinated. 
That is what happened a year or two ago 
in Denver and Kansas City, where smallpox 
caused 1,300 cases and 400 deaths—a very 
large proportion of the victims being young 
people. 

Such things as those just cited above are. 
commonly done for you in most of the 
wealthy and closely populated states and in 
the great cities by the state or local health 
authorities; but in many of the poorer and 
more sparsely populated states this-is us- 
ually not the case; and in not a few states 
of intermediate resources conditions vary. 
In parts of the rural and thinly settled re- 
gions in nearly all states such work is 
sharply limited by the number of doctors 
and nurses who can be induced to leave the 
cities for the meager financial rewards of 
the country. 


It is to meet just such conditions that the 
trained personnel of the U. S. Health Service 
is engaged in discovering the most pressing 
child health problems and in finding the 
most practical ways of dealing with them in 
view of the resources of each community. 


Part Ill—When You Travel. 


Americans are great travelers; and special 
protection for them has recently been pro- 
vided by health authorities, both federal and 
state. 

Railway and Steamboat Travel. 


No longer is polluted typhoid and dysen- 
tery breeding water allowed to be dipped 
from any creek or river, pool, or other 
source to be put into the “coolers” on rail- 
way trains or passenger boats. Not long ago 
such practices were chronic disease spread- 
ers; now the Public Health Service will not 
permit any interstate commerce railroad or 
river or lake carrier to use any drinking or 
cooking water whose source has not been 
investigated and found satisfactory, and 
most states will not permit any carriers 
operating entirely within the state and there- 
fore not subject to national authority to do 
so. Up to June 30 last 3,030 sources of rail- 
ways had been examined, of which 1,379 
had been “certified” as satisfactory. For 
vessels 362 had been inspected and 90 ‘“‘cer- 
tified.” Without such inspection a total of 
1,923 unsatisfactory sources would still be 
used as sources of drinking water. 


Automobile Travel. 


If you travel in an automobile to the great 
national parks that lie in the western part of 
the country you will find the Public Health 
Service and the Forestry Service keeping 
close watch on the sanitation of hotels and 
automobile camps and insisting that you 
and all tourists shall leave them unpolluted 
and thus safe for the coming of other tour- 
ists. 


Travel of Communicable-disease Patients. 


Would you like to find beside you in the 
train a child that had, say, measles—or a 


ne dal 


nor even by river or lake steamboats. 
all travelers do not travel merely as an 
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disease even more serious? On the other 
hand would you wish to deny that child the 
right to get back to its home, where it could 
be lovingly cared for? Up to a few years 
ago either or both of these things happened 
—and they may still happen over a large 
part of the country, particularly the part 
west of the Mississippi River. 

Until recently the naticnal laws related 
only to persons suffering from one of the 
five great plague diseases (plague, typhus, 
cholera, smallpox and yellow fever); and 
the state law differed in almost every state. 
‘Now the national and state health authori- 
ties and the transportation agencies have 
prepared a standard sanitary code which has 
been adopted by many states and will prob- 
ably soon be adopted by most of them. This 
code forbids persons afflicted with the great 
plague diseases from traveling at all; but it 
permits sufferers from all other diseases to 
travel under conditions that will prevent 
them from being a menace to the health of 
other passengers but are yet not so hard as 
to incite sufferers to try to evade them and 
thus nullify the purpose for which the code 
was adopted. 

Travel by Rail or Steamship Employes. 

All “travelers” do not travel by railroad 
And 


incident of their lives. Some 3,000,000 per- 
sons in the United States travel as employes 
of the passenger or freight transportation 


_ service, at home or on the high seas. 


These employes on railroad trains have 
the same protection that passengers do; but 
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those who “go down to the sea in ships” on 
American documented vessels or who serve 
as members of the coast guard, keepers of 
lighthouses, or who in other ways help to 
keep the flag on the seas have much more. 

A century and a quarter ago Congress es- 
tablished the Public Health Service (under 
the name ‘‘Marine Hospital Service’) chiefly 
in order to provide medical and surgical care 
to American seamen. For 80 years seamen 
were required to pay 20 cents a month for 
this. In 1878 this tax was doubled; but in 
1888 it was abolished and since then all 
service has been free. A little more than a 
year ago a service was established by which 
sailors on American ships at sea might ob- 
tain medical advice by calling up a marine 
hospital by radio. During the last year ad- 
vice has been given in regard to appendicitis, 
asthma, cramps, earache, eye injuries, heart 
disease, hernia, hiccoughs, influenza, infected 
teeth, malaria, opium poisoning, ptomaine 
poisoning and swallowing broken glass. 
Many of the diagnoses were made on board 
ship; others were made by Service doctors 
ashore, sometimes after interchange of sev- 
eral messages. For instance, queries as to 
reports of cramps among the crew and later 
more cramps and worse cramps finally elic- 
ited the information that all the sick ate at 
a single mess. This known, treatment and 
prevention was definitely outlined. In some 
cases, in addition to emergency treatment 
advice, information as to the nearest marine 
hospital is sent and preparation made for 
operation or other treatment at the earliest 
possible moment. 


News of General Interest 


IMPORTANT DECISIONS AND ACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR CONVENTION. 


1. Declaration for determined, conscious 
crusade for industrial democracy. 


2. Opposition to the soviet tyranny and 
to communist propaganda in United States. 


3. Opposition to the Ku Klux Klan. 


4. Opposition to the Fascisti. 

5. Unseated William F.. Dunne as a com- 
munist and representative of Moscow. 

6. Adopted as an official finding an in- 
vestigation 1of social studies made by spe- 
cial committee with expert assistance. 

7. Directed intensification of national 
campaign to organize steel workers. 

8. Directed national conference to inaugu- 


rate sweeping campaign to organize women 


wage earners. 

9. Directed that assistance be given in 
organizing textile workers. 

10. Demanded amendment to constitution 


_to prohibit child labor. 


11. Demanded amendment to constitution 
giving congress power to re-enact laws de- 
clared unconstitutional by supreme court. 


12. Directed greater effort than ever in 
coming national non-partisan political cam- 
paign and asked national and international 
unions to furnish generous financial sup- 
port. 

13. Ordered campaign to organize casual 
and migratory workers. 

14. Directed continuance of efforts to 
bring about affiliation with International 
Federation of Trade Unions on a basis satis- 
factory to American labor and guaranteeing 
national autonomy. 

15. Denounced so-called amalgamation 
scheme and overwhelmingly defeated resolu- 
tion introduced in its behalf. 

16. Defeated resolutions calling for in- 
dependent labor political party. 

17. Reaffirmed demand for modification 
of Volstead Act. 

18. Voted support of American Red Cross. 


19. Voted support to rehabilitation work 
of Veterans’ Bureau. 
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20. Declined to over-ride autonomy of 
national unions, voting down several. resolu- 
tions calling for compulsion instead of volun- 
tary action in connection with affiliation of 
local unions to central bodies and state fed- 
erations. 

21. Ordered investigation of I. W. W. and 
its relation to hostile employers and private 
detective agencies. 

22. Directed that efforts be made to se- 
cure prohibition of use of injunction in in- 
dustrial disputes in cases where no injunc- 
tion would lie if no industrial dispute were 
in evidence. 

23. Ordered that next convention be held 
beginning November 17, 1923. . 

24. Regarded labor banks as “helpful” 
and “much nearer the people” than Wall 
Street, but not as a cure for industrial evils. 

25. Directed that efforts to promote 
friendship and develop understanding be- 
tween labor and farmers “should be con- 
tinued.” 

26. Pronounced in favor of contintiing 
“friendly and co-operative” relations with 
American Legion. 

27. Expressed confidence and faith in 
work of Pan-American Federation of Labor 
and continued affiliation to that organiza- 
tion. 

28. Directed ‘‘vigilance” in relation to in- 
telligence tests, and “labor participation in 
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direction” where those tests are used in in- 
dustry. 

29. Directed continued participation in 
work of Personnel Research Federation. 


30. Recorded emphatic position for san- 
ity of contract in relations with employers. 


31. Declared resistance to wage reduc- 
tions most effective measure in a 
unemployment, 

32. Directed effective functioning of A. 
F. of L. Legal Information Bureau. 

33. Directed continued and expanded In- 
formation and Publicity Service efforts. 

34. Continued investigation of work- 
men’s compensation and employers’ liability 
laws. 

35. Condemned Federated Press as “on 
its own record” not entitled to support of 
labor papers or trade union organizations. 

36. Directed continued efforts to prevent 
prison labor from coming into competition 
with free labor. 


37. Asked that it be “the policy and pur- © 


pose of the state to conserve, develop and 
control the water of the state for the use 
and benefit of the people.” 

38. Condemned compulsory registration 
of seamen and maintenance of private ship- 
ping offices by ship owners. 

39. Condemned ship subsidy and directed 
continued vigilance. 

40. Directed general survey of living and 
working conditions in Philippine Islands. 


BY FLOOD. 


Christian Orphanage, Council Bluffs, lowa, Seriously Damaged by Worst Flood in History 
of Council Bluffs. 


Friday and Saturday nights, September 28 
and 29, the heaviest rains and cloudbursts 
known in this vicinity, lasting for eight 
hours, during which time seven inches of 
rain fell, flooded the town of Council Bluffs, 
the primary factor of this unfortunate situa- 
tion being the terrific overflow of Indian 
Creek which drains the great hills surround- 
ing the town, and which runs through the 
heart of the town, and which, for forty years, 
has been a discouraging menace. 

Mud, water and debris of all kinds was 
washed down the creek in terrible volumes, 
and spread over the surrounding territory 
to a depth of, in many instances, several 
feet. 

The Christian Home Orphanage, only five 
blocks from the creek, suffered damage and 
loss estimated at between $20,000.00 and $25,- 
000.00. This comes as a crushing blow to 
us. We are absolutely unable to withstand 
this terrible thing which has now come upon 
the Orphanage. For several years we have 
struggled under a crushing load, and were 
beginning to see liberation from a condition 
which has wearied and discouraged all of us 
here in charge of this great task. 

And now there comes upon us this ter- 
rible flood. 

Every building has been damaged. 

Supplies of every description stored in 
the basements are a total loss. 

Every tunnel leading from the power 


house, which contain hot and cold water 
pipes, steam pipes, gas pipes, and telephone 
and electric light and power wires are 
flooded with mud and water, and, in many 
instances, broken. The institution was cut 
off from gas, power and light, and the 
pumps and electric light plant put complete- 
ly out of commission. 

Sewer connections and down-spouts from 
the roofs of practically every building were 
broken and torn loose, and foundations 
seriously damaged, and in several places 
entirely washed out. 

The beautiful lawn of the institution, the 
pride and admiration of all who have seen 
it, together with all driveways and sidewalks 
are buried under six inches of mud, which, 
we fear, before it can be removed and hauled 
away, will cause serious illness at the in- 
stitution, on top of the two contagious dis- 
eases we have been fighting for the past 
two months. 

The loss inflicted upon the institution will 
reach $20,000 or $25,000. 

In fact and in truth, it has crippled it to 
an extent, financially, that will require a 
year to overcome. 

This blow falls heavily upon the work. 

The Home presents a sorry spectacle at 
the time of writing this article, (Sept. 30th), 
but the greatest possible speed is being 
made to clear away the mud and filth, and 
drain the immense basements, all of which 
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are six feet under water, after which a 
closer investigation can be made of the exact 
damage to supplies, foundations, walls, 
power, heating, and electric plants. Our 
great fear is for the heating plant, because 
if it is damaged, with cold weather so close 


at hand, the situation will be appalling. 


- Migr Tie ia 2 etlinn 4 te 


* 


The Home needs immediate and liberal 
help now as it has never needed it in the 
past! 

We are absolutely unable to pay for these 
repairs which positively must be made with- 
out one moment’s delay. 

The storm was probably the worst in the 
history of the town, and at least could only 
be equalled by the great’ Missouri river 
flood of 1881 which also inundated the 
whole town. 

Our beautiful institution of only a few 
days ago is today sodden in a veritable sea 
of mud, water and filth. Not one moment 
is being lost in our efforts to bring order 
out of this terrible and disheartening chaos, 
and we beg of each reader of these lines as 
we have never begged before to come to the 
help of the Home now. 

It is in distress; it has been injured and 
crippled and damaged immensely. 

What you do to help rescue it must be 
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done now, and done quickly. 

We are deeply thankful that only one 
fatality occurred at the Orphanage during 
the terrible storms. One little child, af- 
flicted from birth with chronic heart dis- 
ease, succumbed from sheer fright during 
the cruel fierceness of Friday night’s storm. 

We appeal to you to send by return mail, 
all that you are able to send to help resur- 
rect the Christian Home. 

Disasters have come upon other sections 
of the country in times past. Always has 
relief come promptly from the public. 

For the first time in its history, the Chris- 
tian Home Orphanage has met with serious 
aeeren and we come to you asking for 

elp. 

We also ask you to go to your local news- 
paper, and request the editor to make men- 
tion in his paper of this misfortune that has 
so suddenly come upon the Home, so that 
all friends everywhere may know of it. 

We also urge you to watch for the Home 
paper of October 12, and following issues, 
for further accounts. 

Please detach the blank below, and use in 
making your donation to the Orphanage. 

With sincerest regards, we are 

Yours for the work, H. R. Lemen. 


WHAT THE NEW YORK CENTRAL LEARNED ABOUT 
STRIKEBREAKERS. 


Prepare to weep, all you union men, as 
you read the following illuminating tale, 
while expressions such as “the biter bit” and 
“When thieves fall out,” etc., flit through 
your heads: 

The New York Central Railroad, it seems, 
is being sued in New York by one John J. 
Ascher, described as an agent hired to sup- 
ply and maintain strikebreakers after the 
shopmen walked out in July, 1922. The 
precious Ascher has already been paid $534,- 
931 for his “services” but he wants more, 
$382,331, to be exact. 

The New York Central disputes Ascher’s 
claim and charges that, far from owing him 
money, he really owes the railroad, as he 
padded his bills from 50 to 900 per cent. 
As a consequence, the railroad has put in 
a counter claim for $251,055 alleged over- 
payments to Ascher within the last six 
years. From this it is evident that Ascher 
has been ‘“‘working” the railroad for a con- 


‘siderable period. 


- In support of the claim, the railroad sub- 
mitted an affidavit by John La Rock, of its 
claim department, in which some of the rail- 
road’s investigations of the strike bills were 
revealed and the charge of heavy padding 
made. For instance, it is charged that three 
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boxes of the lowly prune were purchased in 
Albany for $10.88 and billed to the railroad 
as 300 pounds costing $75.00. A case of 
raisins, sold for $3.75 was billed as 150 
pounds costing $37.50. 

“From the investigation that I have made 
in every class of the bills submitted on 
which this opinion is based,” said La Rock, 
“I am of the opinion that there is not a 
single one of these bills, but is more or less, 
probably more, padded and swollen with fic- 
titious and fraudulent items.” 


From the foregoing account, it would ap- 
pear that the New York Central set out to 
cheat the union shopmen of their just dues 
and was in turn cheated by those whom it 
hired to turn the trick. While all this was 
going on, the railroad executives were cry- 
ing bitter tears and loudly complaining that 
to give in to the shopmen would mean ruin. 
However, after the Central had been well 
‘stung’ by the strikebreaking agencies and 
their cohorts, it made an agreement with 
the shopmen and since the union men have 
been back its earnings have been so good 
that there is general expectation that it will 
soon increase its dividends rate. 

A sad story, eh? We should smile, to use 
a slang expression of by-gone days. 


COLLARED STRIKEBREAKERS. 


By an Illinois Member. 


From matter on the subject in the daily 
press we learn of “white collared” men 
serving as strikebreakers in the railroad 
‘shopmen’s strike in St. Louis being paid a 
bonus of $10.00 per day over and above their 


regular wages or salary. In a letter from 
one of these clerks that appeared in a news- 
paper I read he acknowledges that the 
“white collared” strikebreaking employes re- 
ceived a normal salary of from $200.00 to 
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$400.00 per month. The bonus of $10.00 per 
day was in addition to this. 

Now the work they did was in most cases 
the simplest kind that almost any laborer 
could have performed. That these men 
should have been paid $10.00 per day in ad- 
dition to this regular salary for their strike- 
breaking work is an insult to the men oper- 
ating locomotives who had to put up with 
such work for it was of the most defective 
nature. Why I understand some of these 
fellows got as high as $700.00 a month. 

Now if these railroad companies can af- 
ford to pay these white collared gentry 
$700.00 a month, why should they kick at 
paying hard working firemen a just and liv- 
ing wage? This bonus was money literally 
thrown away. In a majority of cases no 
adequate service was even pretended to be 
rendered. They just stalled around, filled 
grease cups, looked wise at the general 
foreman and shirked in every way possible, 
maybe because they did not know and may- 
be because they did not care. 

Every man’s service is valued by the 
amount of benefit rendered to the employ- 
ing interests. Probably the part the “white 
collars” were regarded as playing in trying 
to break down the morale of the striking 
shopmen was considered by the manage- 
ment as justification for paying them so 
lavishly. 
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The facts above stated should be forcibly 
presented by every Grand Lodge officer en- 
gaged in conducting the next wage move- 
ment when the matter of an increase in 
wages is under discussion. If the railroad 
managements can squander money with 
such a free hand on strikebreakers—if they 
can pay these white collared gentlemen 
such a salary when serving in that capacity 
—surely they can afford to pay their fire- 
men a living wage and as the cost of living 
keeps mounting the pay of the fireman is 
sinking more and more below the standard 
of a living wage. 

In another letter I read in a newspaper 
a general office clerk stated that the board 
bill for strikebreakers for one month at the 
shops at which he was employed in that 
capacity was $69.00. Just think of that. 
No doubt this bill was paid willingly. But 
if a poor underpaid fireman asked for an 
increase of as much as 25 cents a day, what 
a howl would go up, and how the kept press 
would editorialize on the overpaid railroad 
men. 

The public who pays all bills should be in- 
formed as to what becomes of the money 
they pay for passenger and freight service 
and I take this means of calling the atten- 
tion of our members to how part of it is 
spent.—Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Engineers’ Magazine. 


THE WARTIME COST OF RAILROAD OPERATION. 


A Letter from Wm. G. Mc Adoo to Senator Couzens. 
Reprinted from Commerce and Finance. 


August 15, 1923. 
My Dear Senator: 

Thank you for your letter and for the copy 
of your railroad speech, which I have read 
with interest and appreciation. If we can 
get the truth to the country about federal 
control of the railroads and about the re- 
sults which have followed restored private 
control, a genuine service will be rendered 
and the ground work will be laid for a wise 
solution of the railroad problem. Your 
speech will prove most helpful in this direc- 
tion. Certainly we have no domestic eco- 
nomic problem of more imperative and vital 
importance than the railroads. 


You say that I have stated that the deficit 
from operation of the railroads for the 
twenty-six months of federal control was 
approximately $714,000,000, whereas others 
state it was $1,200,000,000 or more. You ask 
me to explain the discrepancy. 


In order to understand this. matter, you 
must constantly bear in mind that we are 
dealing with two distinct propositions: 


First. The actual cost to the government 
of operating Class I railroads, during the 
twenty-six months of Federal control; and 

Second. The total cost to the government 
of transportation of all kinds for war pur- 
poses. 

In the latter (total cost of war transpor- 
tation) is included not only the cost of 
operating Class I railroads, but 

The cost of operating coastwise steam- 


ships and inland waterways, which had to be 
taken over for the war purpose, including 
liquidation of all their claims; 


The cost of operating the express com- 
panies and the Pullman companies, which 
the government had to take over in order to 
furnish services essential to the war, and 
the liquidation of all claims of every kind 
and character arising therefrom; 


The cost of constructing tracks to train- 
ing camps and the cost of many structures 
used exclusively for war purposes, all of 
which were valueless for peace time oper- 
ation and a loss to the government; 


The liquidation of all claims for personal 
injuries and property damage on the rail- 
roads not included in operating costs; 

Adjustment of market value of inventories 
of materials and supplies on return to 
private control; . 

Claims of the railroads for alleged under- 
maintenance and for every kind of false 
demand which they have been able to devise 
and for which they have been trying to 
make the government liable. 


All of these elements enter into and fix 
the total cost of transportation for the war 
purpose, but are not properly chargeable to 
the cost of operating Class I railroads alone. 

The distinction between these two items 
is unimportant except: 

First. To compare the efficiency of oper- 
ating the railroads under government con- 
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trol and restored private control respec- 
tively, and 

Second. To determine the total cost to 
the government of the required transpor- 
tation of all kinds by land, by inland water- 
ways, by coastwise vessels, by express, by 
Pullman cars, etc., for war purposes. 

In order to discredit federal control, the 
railroad executives have constantly and 
falsely claimed that the cost of federal oper- 
ation was much greater than the cost of 
private operation. How is this to be deter- 
mined? Clearly by accounting on precisely 


the same basis under federal as under 


private control. The method of accounting 
is fixed by the rules and regulations of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and on 
that basis, the total deficit from the oper- 
ation of Class I railroads during the twenty- 
six months of federal control (after paying 
a rental of $906,000,000 per annum, or a total 
of $1,900,000,000 for twenty-six months) was, 
in round numbers, $714,000,000. Of this 


deficit only $216,000,000 in round numbers | 


was incurred in the war year (1918) when 
I was Director General, and the greater part 
of this deficit was created in the first five 
months when I permitted the railroad com- 
panies themselves to operate the railroads 
as agents of the Director General. (See 
Reports of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion.) 

The cost of operating the railroads, since 
private control was restored (March 1, 
1920) is determined by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in precisely the same 
manner. A comparison between the cost of 
operation under federal control and restored 


. private control will show that the cost of 


railroad transportation to the American 
people has been greater under restored 
private control than under federal control. 
On this point I ask you to read carefully 
pages 1807 to 1922 inclusive, of my testi- 
mony before the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce, in February, 1922, where 
it is shown that restored private operation of 
the railroads had cost the public 17 per 
cent to 22 per cent more than under Federal 
control. Subsequent results from private 
operation show greater cost to the public 
than during federal control. 


I should like, also, to have you read the 
testimony of my successor, Mr. Walter D. 


_ Hines, given before the same committee in 


January, 1922, pages 1673 to 1680 inclusive. 

The railroad executives have unfairly in- 
sisted upon disregarding the cost of oper- 
ation as determined by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and have insisted on 
comparing the total cost in liquidation of 
every element of transporatation to the gov- 
ernment during the war with the cost of 
operating the railroads under private con- 
trol during peace time. 

The government gave up the railroads 
March 1, 1920: Its control abruptly termin- 
ated on that date, whereupon every liability 


_ incurred by the government for transpor- 


tation during the war had to be liquidated 
as of that date; thus there has been added 


» 
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to the deficit ($714,000,000) incurred in 
operating Class I railroads, the loss result- 
ing from the operation of coastwise vessels 
and inland waterways, the American Rail- 
way Express Co., the Pullman Co., and the 
liquidation of all claims arising therefrom, 
as well as all claims of the railroad com- 
panies for alleged undermaintenance; the 
cost of purely war structures and construc- 
tion on the railroads; the liquidation of all 
personal injury and property claims; dam- 
ages resulting from the Minnesota forest 
fires, and many other things, not operating 
costs of Class I railroads, but which, as I 
have already stated, have been arbitrarily 
and unfairly insisted upon by the railroad 
executives as a part of the operating costs 
under federal control, of Class I railroads. 


Let us reverse the situation: The rail- 
roads were returned to private control 
March 1, 1920. Suppose that on March 1, 
1923 (three years thereafter), all of them 
had been required to make an arbitrary cut 
off at that time and liquidate all claims for 
personal injury and property damage, under- 
maintenance, etc., for that three-year period, 
and include as a part of the operating costs 
for said three years, everything paid out 
in liquidation. This would, of course, great- 
ly increase the actual cost of operating 
during those three years. The railroad 
executives would undoubtedly protest sav- 
agely against it, especially if it was to be 
used as evidence of the efficiency of the 
management during that time. And yet, this 
is exactly the unfair position they have 
taken and continued to insist upon with re- 
spect to federal control. 


In conducting the business of the railroad, 
there is included each year, under the rules 
of accounting of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the operating cost and charges 
specifically outlined and directed by the 
Commission, including, among other things, 
only such payments for injuries to persons 
and property as are actually made during 
the year. There is no other way in which 
correct annual statements of operation may 
be made. Over a period of years this is, 
of course, averaged. But if every contingent 
liability had to be liquidated each year 
before a statement could be rendered, you 
can see that it would be impossible to get 
a Statement of operations for any year until — 
many years afterward. 


Railroad executives have continually in- 
sisted on comparing federal operation of the 
railroads in war time with private operation 
in peace time in an effort to discredit the 
former. This is manifestly unreasonable 
and unfair. Of course, the railroads were 
not operated primarily for profit during the 
war. They were run regardless of cost to 
win the war. While every effort was made 
by the Director General and his staff at 
Washington to operate as economically as 
possible, the paramount duty was to meet 
the war need. We relied on railroad officers 
who were kept in their positions to do the 
work on their respective lines. Some of 
them I suspected of disloyalty but, on the 
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whole, I believe that they did their duty and 
I think the record made (in the war year 
of 1918 particularly) is highly creditable. 
We took identically the same machine and 
identically the same equipment with which 
private operation had failed and pulled the 
nation out of danger by furnishing the essen- 
tial transportation which private operation 
had proven itself impotent to supply. We 
thereby saved the nation and the Allies from 
defeat. But even if we compare the 1918 
war record with restored private peace time 
management, greater efficiency of federai 
control in operating the railroads is clearly 
shown, as I have already demonstrated. 


I understand that statements have been 
made that the total cost of the government 
“experiment” in operating the railroads for 
the war purpose will amount to $1,800,000,- 
000. Such statements are untrue, but you 
may be interested in knowing the: basis for 
them. Here is the explanation: 


1. Cost of operating Class 1 railroads 
during twenty-six months of federal control 
was approximately $714,000,000. 


2. Total cost of transportation of all 
kinds for the war purpose (Class I railroads, 
coastwise steamships, inland water ways, 
Pullman company, express companies, etc.) 
was approximately $1,200,000,000. 


Where does the extra $600,000,000 to 
make the $1,800,000,000 claim come from? 
It comes from the Esch-Cummins Bill. With- 
out any consideration whatever that bill 
guaranteed the railroads against all oper- 
ating losses from March 1 to September 1, 
1920 (six months) under restored private 
control and gave them a bonus or subsidy 
of $453,000,000 besides. (See my testimony 
on this point.) Under this provision, and 
under the provision for gifts to the short 
line railroads, which were never under fed- 
eral control, the railroads have gotten or 
will get eventually out of the treasury, $600,- 
000,000 or more—consisting of the $453,000,- 
000 bonus or subsidy plus the operating 
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losses under “efficient” private control ror 
the first six months. Now this bonus given 
by the Congress is no part of the legitimate 
cost of federal control. Why should this 
bonus, voluntarily given by the Congress in 
1920, be charged up, in whole or in part, 
to my administration of the railroads in 
1918, or to Mr. Hines’ administration of the 
railroads in 1919? If Congress chose to give 
away $600,000,000 of the people’s money in 
this fashion, neither I nor Mr. Hines can be 
charged with responsibility for it. 


There is an amusing feature of this rail- 
road situation to which I should like to call 
your attention. 


Although I was Director General of Rail- 
roads for only one year (1918) and was suc- 
ceeded by an eminent railroad man (Walter 
D. Hines) who ran the railroads for fourteen 
months after I had retired, you always hear 
McAdoo alone charged with everything that 
happened during federal control. Why should 
I be held responsible for the acts of Mr. 
Hines who succeeded me any more than I 
should be charged with the results of the 
Esch-Cummins bill? I had no more to do 
with either than the man in the moon. “As 
a matter of fact, I was openly opposed to 
the Esch-Cummins bill. 


The association of railroad executives 
have engaged in a deliberate and organized 
propaganda of falsification for the past 
three years about federal control of the rail- 
roads, because they have realized that only 
by poisoning public opinion could they ac- 
complish the selfish purposes they have had 
in view It would be interesting to know 
how many millions have been spent by the 
railroads on false propaganda. Every dollar 
of this illegitimate expenditure has been 
paid for by the people through increased 
freight and passenger rates. 

Sincerely yours, 
WM. G. McADOO. 

Hon. James Couzens, 

United States Senate. 


FASCISM AND THE KU KLUX KLAN CONDEMNED BY THE A. F. OF 
L. CONVENTION. 


Portland, Ore.—Fascism and the Ku Klux 
Klan were condemned by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as destructive and hostile 
to democracy. Condemnation of the Klan 
was expecially vigorous. 

Concurring.in the executive council’s re- 
port, the committee on resolutions went 
further and laid down a declaration of prin- 
ciples applicable in the case of all organiza- 
tions or movements that seek to usurp the 
power and authority of government. 

This declaration of principles defends 
democracy as the hope of modern civiliza- 
’ tion and affirms that government must be 
for all the people and that laws must apply 
alike to all and not to only a part of the 
people. The declaration, one of the im- 
portant actions of the convention says: 

“It was religious intolerance that so im- 
pressed the founders of our American gov- 


ernment as to cause them to ne hee a meas- 
ure of security for religious tolerance in 
the organic act of our great Republic. 


“So, too, when_in the course of time vio- 
lent differences developed among our peo- 
ple founded on inequality before the law 
there came into existence the fourteenth 
amendment to the constitution of the United 
States guaranteeing to all our citizens equal- 
ity before the law and making secure the 
life, liberty and property of all citizens re- 
gardless of race, creed or color. 


“Underlying these great charters to se- 
curity of life and liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, is the fundamental requirement 
that this, our government, must be and al- 
ways shall be a government by consent of 
the people, freely expressed and uninflu- 
enced or denied by intimidation, fraud or 
duress. 
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“The American people cannot tolerate the 
threat or the accomplishment of usurpation 
of the powers of government by any or- 
are pain or by any group of whatever 

nd. 


“We feel that the attempted usurpation 
of power of government by the Ku Klux 
Klan is of paramount importance to every 
American. We cannot believe that any 
American, after giving full thought to the 
purpose and objects sought to be attained 
by this organization can either join or con- 
done such a conspiracy. 


“This is not the first instance of attempt 
at secretly organized minority control of the 
powers of government. History offers many 
similar adventures. But nowhere does his- 
we offer an adequate justification for 
them. 


“We prize democracy because it offers 
opportunity for the righting of every real 
wrong and grievance. It offers opportunity 
for regular and orderly change of govern- 
ment and it offers and guarantees punish- 
ment for crime whereof the guilty party 
shall have been convicted in a court of law. 
It provides the jury trial for every alleged 
criminal. i 


“Law cannot be for one or for a group 
and it cannot be endorsed by one or by a 
group if democracy is to fulfill its mission. 
It cannot tolerate any secret or private 
usurpation of its functions if it is to live. 

“As trade unionists we must be concerned 
with every effort to control or pervert the 
functions of democratic government by or in 
the interests of any secret group. 


“We need not be concerned with the 
motives for such efforts at control of gov- 
ernment as those exercised by this secret or- 
ganization. If the motives were of the best 
the offense would be no less intolerable, for 
it is the principle with which we are con- 
cerned. We are concerned in behalf of 
the safeguarding of democracy as a living, 
orderly system of government. 


“The intolerance of the Ku Klux Klan is 
its stock in trade. By the arousing of blind 
hatreds it seeks to nerve its adherents on 
to a policy that falls little short of treason. 
Through prejudice it attempts to swerve its 
followers to a course that could not be made 
attractive to any following by any other 
means. 

“Religious prejudices and racial hatreds 
are fostered and developed as a basis upon 
which to build defiance for government. 

“Our government guarantees religious 
freedom and it protects every man, of what- 
ever race, against unlawful acts on the part 
of any other man. 

“These guarantees are not fixed in our 
constitution and our law for the purpose of 
being set at naught by any organization or 
group, secret or otherwise. They-are there 
for the purpose of protecting most cher- 
ished human freedom, freedom to think and 
believe as th@ individual mind dictates, 
freedom to be unmolested and unafraid in 
the orderly pursuits of life. 

“We cannot refrain from pointing out the 
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fact that great wars have been fought for 
the very freedom that the Ku Klux Klan 
seeks to deny and destroy. Our own 
United States constitution bespeaks the vic- 
tory for freedom and tolerance, won only 
after centuries of struggle and sacrifice. 


“The trade union movement, for itself has 
always sought to keep its own councils free 
from either religious or racial bigotry, in- 
tolerance and dispute. Any other course 
would long since have shattered our ranks, 
if indeed they could ever have been mus- 
tered in the beginning. 


“The trade union movement has always 
been firm in its support of ordered, orderly, 
democratic government. It has been a 
pioneer in the establishment of great and 
fundamental measures of freedom and it can- 
not now condone any movement for their 
undoing. 

“We have the highest regard for legiti- 
mate fraternal organizations and we pay the 
highest tribute to them for their good works. 
But the Ku Klux Klan seeks to overthrow 
laws and to destroy constitutional guaran- 
tees which we prize above everything be- 
cause they constitute the breath of life 
itself to free men and women. 


“We condemn this secret conspiracy, this 
hideous and sinister movement that proudly 
calls itself the “invisible empire,” cloaking 
itself in mask and mummery while it eats 
at the heart of our institutions. 


“We call upon Americans in general and 
trade unionists in particular to beware of 
this menace and to conduct themselves in 
the open, under the law, and for the preser- 
vation of democratic government and 
democratic institutions. We call upon them 
to preserve religious freedom and the rights 
of all men of all races under the law. It is 
an American duty and a trade union duty 
of the highest order for trade unionists to 
shun this conspiracy and to. conduct them- 
selves as Americans worthy of a democratic 
government and worthy of the freedom and 
the opportunity and the justice which it has 
made possible and which it guarantees for 
the future.” : 


HESITATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 


A copy of a letter written by a man who 
was asked to give a written explanation as 
to why he had not paid a subscription due to 
a certain organization in the Union of South 
Africa: 

Dear Sir—For the following reasons I am 
unable to send you the cheque for which 
you ask: 

I have been held up, held down, sand 
bagged, walked on, sat upon, flattened out 
and squeezed. First by our Income Tax, 
the Super Tax, the Excess Profits Tax, War 
Loans, War Bonds, War Savings Certifi- 
cates, the Automobile Tax, and by every so- 
ciety and organization that the inventive 
mind of man can invent to extract what I 
may or may not have in my possession. 
From the Red Cross, St. Dunstan’s, the Chil- 
dren’s Homes, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. 
C. A., the Salvation Army, the Belgian: Re- 
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lief, the Austrian Relief, the Black Cross, 
the Blue Cross, the Double Cross, and every 
hospital in the town and country. 

The government has governed my busi- 
ness so that I don’t know who owns it. I 
am inspected, suspected, examined, and re- 
examined, informed, required and com- 
manded, so that I don’t know who I am, 
where I am, or why I am here at all. All 
I know is that I am supposed to be an in- 
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exhaustible supply of money for every 
known need, desire or hope of the human 
race, and because I will not sell all I have 
and go out to beg, borrow or steal money to 
give away, I am cussed, discussed, boycotted, 
talked to, talked about, lied about, lied to, 
held up, hung up, robbed, and damn near 
ruined, and the only reason I am clinging 
to life now is to see what the h—1 will hap- 
pen next.—Rhodesian Railway Review. 


Compilation of Labor News 


INJUNCTION JUDGES OVERTHROW WORKERS’ CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS. 


“The Constitution prohibits slavery and 
involuntary servitude,” declares the Chicago 
committee on injunctions, appointed by 
President Gompers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in its report on injunctions 
in labor disputes. John Fitzpatrick, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Federation of Labor, is 
chairman of the committee. 

“Freedom is declared as essential to the 
happiness and progress of mankind,” the 
committee continues. 


“What is it that marks the great differ- 
ence between the freeman and the slave? 

“Tt is this, that the man who is free has 
the right to refuse to remain in the service 
of others, to withhold his labor, to consult 
freely with his fellows and to join with them 
in bringing about improved standards of life 
and work. 

“The slave is a slave because he is by 
law prevented from leaving the service of 
those for whom he works without their con- 
sent. 

“He may not withhold his labor. 

“He is not permitted to consult freely with 
his associates. 

“And if he joins with others of his kind 
for the purpose of securing a proper return 
for his labor, he is guilty of rebellion. 


“Any law, or any action having the effect 
of law, which restricts or denies the rights 
essential to freedom, represents a very dan- 
gerous tendency toward slavery. 


“When any such law, or any action havy- 
ing the effect of law, goes so far as to pre- 
scribe restrictions of the kind which mark 
the difference between the slaves and the 
free man, then the twilight, if not the dark- 
ness, of actual slavery has been entered. 


“Wherever slavery has reared its mon- 
strous form its development has been by de- 
grees, one restriction following another, un- 
til in the course of time the man has be- 
come the chattel. 


“When, therefore, an injunction judge, 
exercising the power which has the force of 
law, issues a proclamation or so-called re- 
straining order, obedience to which has the 
effect of restraining men from exercising 
their constitutional rights in a manner cal- 
culated to improve the conditions under 
which they live and work, he is endeavoring, 
either consciously or unconsciously, to tear 
the robes of liberty from the shoulders of 
the free men and women affected by his or- 
der and compelling them to accept the 
shameful garb of slaves.” 


CHILD LABOR ABOLITION MOST IMPORTANT QUESTION BEFORE 
PEOPLE, SAYS GOMPERS. 


The abolition of child labor is the vital 
question now before the American people, 
President Gompers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor told the 1923 convention of the 
Federation. 


“Modern history, medern industrial de- 
velopment has brought in its wake not only 
the great civilizing influences, but it has 
brought evils of great moment and menace,” 
said President Gompers. 


“There can be no greater menace to the 
progress and civilization of our time than 
the sacrifice of young and innocent children 
upon the altar of Mammon. 


“The conscience of the American people 
has been awakened and a cry has gone forth 


from one end of America to the other that 
the child life of our country must be con- 
served at all hazards. 

“To say to this universal demand of our 
people that the Constitution of the United 
States is impotent for the people to pro- 
tect the children of our time is begging the 
question. 

“The courts have decided that two laws 
which the congress of the United States 
have enacted, upon the demand of the peo- 
ple of our country for the passage of laws to 
protect children and minors from undue 
exploitation, are null and void; that the 
people through their chosen representatives 
can not pass a law to protect the child life 
of America, the children of today, upon 
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whom the perpetuity of our republic and 
our civilization depend. 
“That is to lay the greatest indictment 
against our competency.” 

In its report on child labor the American 
Federation of Labor executive council urges 
the mobilization of the entire trade union 


movement for the adoption of organized la- . 


bor’s child labor amendment to the federal 
Constitution. 

The amendment was drawn by the per- 
manent conference for the abolition of child 
labor, organized by President Gompers in 
1922 when the supreme court declared the 


DAVIS APPROVES ORGANIZED 


Portland, Ore.—Secretary of Labor Davis 
congratulates the American Federation of 
Labor on its firm stand against “new politi- 
cal beliefs and nostrums,” in a message to 
pe Federation Labor convention in session 

ere. 

Declaring that in MEHuropean countries 
which are under the control of and approach- 
ing dictatorships “millions of men are walk- 
ing the streets seeking employment, and 
those who are able to find work are recom- 
pensed by a mere subsistence wage,” Secre- 
tary Davis continues: 


“It is to the eternal credit of the Ameri- 
can trade union movement that the false no- 


U. S. SUPREME COURT CENSURED 


Washington.—Dr. John A. Ryan, professor 
of political science in the Catholic Univer- 
sity, has published a pamphlet entitled ‘‘The 
Supreme Court and the Minimum Wage” in 
which he condemns the U. S. supreme court 
for declaring the District of Columbia mini- 
mum wage law unconstitutional. 

In this decision five out of the nine jus- 
tices of the supreme court held that legisla- 
tion restraining low-wage employers from 
paying women workers less than living wage 
is an unreasonable restraint on the em- 
ployer’s individual liberty. 

Although limjted to the District of Co- 
lumbia act, the policy enunciated by the su- 
preme court logically implies that similar 
legislation enacted by the states will also 
be railroaded off the statute books as soon 
as it comes before the court. 

Dr. Ryan asserts that the decision is “de- 
plorable’” and declares that there are no 
provisions in the United States Constitution 
which “clearly and unmistakably conflict 
with the provisions of the minimum wage 
law.” 

“The individual liberty which the major- 
ity of the supreme court would vindicate 
against arbitrary restraint,’ declares Dr. 
Ryan, “is in reality the liberty of a few 


ANTI-UNION OPERATORS 


Washington.—John C. Brydon, president 
of the National Coal Association and presi- 
dent of the bituminous operators’ special 
committee, and his anti-union associates are 
guilty of assisting the communist revolu- 
tionists to destroy the United Mine Work- 
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second child labor act unconstitutional. It 
confers upon congress power to “limit or 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 
years of age,” 

The council’s report emphasizes the fact 
that the “American Federation of Labor, 
since its inception in 1881, has persistently 
advocated laws prohibiting child labor,” and 
has secured the enactment of many state 
child labor laws. 

The Federation also used its nation-wide 
influence to secure the enactment of the 
two federal child labor laws which were 
vetioed by the supreme court. 


LABOR’S ANTI-RADICAL STAND. 


tions of the Old World have been unable to 
obtain a foothold in this country. Here the 
working man is in demand, jobs are plenti-- 
ful, and wages are at the peak. Here,.too, 
labor has its full share in government. 


‘More and more are we coming to a reali- 
zation of the mutuality of interests between 
the men who manage industry and the men 
whose labor makes industry possible. 


“We must do ail we can to foster the prin- 
ciple of mediation and conciliation in in- 
dustrial disputes, substituting the settlement 
of the council table for the settlement by 
force.” 


FOR MINIMUM WAGE DECISION. 


powerful and cunning individuals to oppress 
large numbers of their fellows. 

“It is the liberty of the strong to violate 
the natural rights of the weak. 

“It is the liberty that is always dear to 
the thug, the burglar, the sneak thief, the 
crooked gambler, and every other anti-so- 
cial malefactor who feels capable of van- 


quishing or outwitting his fellow man in an 


unregulated competitive struggle.” 

It is pointed out that the majority of the 
supreme court substituted its own judgment 
for the judgment of the United States con- 
gress and’ the president as to the wisdom of 
the economic policy contained in the mini- 
mum wage law, a substitution completely 
without the province of the court so far as 
the powers delegated to it by the Constitu- 
tion are cencerned. 

To remedy the situation created by the 
supreme court decision Dr. Ryan prefers. 
the enactment of a law by congress requir- 
ing that the assent of seven out of the nine 
justices of the court to render a statute un- 
constitutional, largely because it seems to 
be easier to secure than an amendment to 
the Constitution positively conferring upon 
congress the right to enact minimum wage 
legislation. 


BACK UP COMMUNISTS. 


ers of America, according to a statement by 
Ellis Searles, spokesman for the Mine Work- 
ers, respecting Brydon’s manifesto criticiz- 
ing the Mine Workers for their exposure of 
red activities within the union, 

“These non-union operators,” Searles de- 
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clares, “are as anxious as the communists 
to wreck and destroy the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. 

“Both are working to accomplish the same 
purpose, and the fact that these non-union 
operators, headed by John C. Brydon, have 
thus joined hands with the communists and 
rushed to their defense has done much to 
confirm the well-grounded belief among the 
union miners that the communists and other 
destructive reds have received substantial 
encouragement and aid from‘ non-union coal 
operators in their various activities.” 

After eiting numerous incidents linking up 
Brydon and his association with the com- 
munist conspiracy against the organized 
mine workers, Searles continues: 

“There is still much more to be uncovered 


and learned about the work of the reds in 
this country, and the miners’ union believes 
that a thorough investigation of the matter 
should be undertaken by a committee of the 
United States senate. If the senate will 
undertake such an inquiry and go to the bot- 
tom of the entire subject the United Mine 
Workers of America will place before the 
senate committee all of its information and 
data and cooperate in every other way. 
“If Mr. Brydon and his crowd of non- 
union labor haters will lend the same kind 
of honest help, much good can be accom- 
plished. And, we may add, if the senate 
goes to the bottom of this thing there are 


persons prominent in and out of the coal — 


industry who probably will feel like running 
for cover.’ 


EXCERPTS FROM REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF A. F. OF L. 
(Continued from page 424) 


ality of legislation has been usurped by the 
court, andthe other that such authority is 
conferred. But regardless of the origin 
of the authority exercised many hold that 
the court must exercise this prerogative in 
order to maintain government in the 
United States in accord with principles out- 
lined in our written constitution. It is in- 
disputable that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has been a most powerful 
agency in determining our national policies. 
Not only by declaring laws invalid does it 
exercise veto power and forbid the adop- 
tion of certain policies, but by interpreting 
the law the court has definitely outlined 
and established general policies. Instances 
of this are the decisions upon federal in- 
come tax, first declaring it legal and a few 
weeks later reversing its own decision and 
declaring the income tax law unconstitu- 
tional, in both instances the court standing 
five to four. In this case, in the course of 
a few weeks, one of the nine justices of 
the Supreme Court changed his mind and 
his vote and that change declared a law 
of Congress unconstitutional. The decision 
upon the anti-trust law when the court in- 
terpolated the word “unreasonable” and de- 
clared that only such combinations as un- 
duly and “unreasonable” restrained trade 
were prohibited by the anti-trust act. Thus, 
the court arbitrarily set up two classifica- 
tions of combinations, one good, the other 
bad; one illegal and the other legal. The 
decisions absolutely nullify the purpose of 
the original act. Irrespective as to the wis- 
dom of the economic theory held by the 
court there existed a governmental! situation 
under which an all-powerful court was ne- 
gating the written intent of the law making 
body and establishing another version more 
in accord to its liking and judgment. 


In passing upon social and labor legis- 
lation the Supreme Court has frequently 
placed itself in complete variance and judg- 
ment with our national Congress, with state 
legislatures and with the expressed will of 
the people. The court follows precedents 


as established by legal decisions and is far 
removed from the spirit and the methods 
of industrial undertakings. It has no con- 
ception of the radical difference between 
politics and industry, but it has attempted 
to interpret economic situations from the 
legalistic point of view, whereas these sit- 
uations respond to the forces and technique 
of science. 


Within the past year the United States 
Supreme Court has nullified the second 
child labor law, minimum wage law for 
women, and the labor provisions of the 
Clayton Anti-Trust law, thus overturning 
policies which have won public approval. 
These laws were enacted after years of 
patient educational work to convince public 
opinion of their validity and the struggle 
to overcome opposing forces. They were 
measures that were necessary to conserve 
human life and were designed to meet prac- 
tical needs. 

The last convention directed that efforts 
be made to secure the enactment of the 
following constitutional amendment: 

“That if the United States Supreme 
Court decides that an act of Congress is 
unconstitutional or by interpretation asserts 
a public policy at variance with the statu- 
tory declaration of Congress, then if Con- 
gress by a two-thirds majority repasses the 
law, it shall become a law of the land.” 

Why is there so much concern over veto- 
ing the decisions of the Supreme Court? 

There are three branches of government, 
the legislative, the executive, and the ju- 
dicial. 

Since the ratification of the constitution, 
by gradual encroachment the Supreme Court 
has assumed greater power than that ex- 
ercised by either or both the legislative 
and executive branches of our government. 
The constitution provides that Congress 
shall enact laws but they must be approved 
by the president. If he vetoes them Con- 
gress can pass them over the veto by a 
two-thirds vote. Each house is a check on 
the other, the president is a check on both 
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houses and congress itself is a check on the 
executive. But there is none now on the 
Supreme Court. It has assumed powers 
not given by the constitution. Why should 
not congress have the power to veto de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court? Is it more 
enlightened than the 531 representatives of 
the senate and house of representatives and 
the president? The Supreme Court is com- 
posed of nine men selected by the presi- 
dent, sometimes not alone for their judicial 
ability but for political or other reasons 
that are not given to the public. Five to 
four decisions are frequent. In a decision 
of the Supreme Court declaring the mini- 
mum wage law unconstitutional the follow- 
ing occurs: 


“This court, by an unbroken line of de- 
cisions from Chief Justice Marshall to the 
present day, has steadily adhered to the 
rule that every possible presumption is in 


favor of the validity of an act of congress. 


until overcome beyond rational doubt.” 


One of the justices did not act, a8 before 
his appointment he had fought for minimum 
wage laws. Therefore the decisions was 
really five to four. On petit juries men are 
asked if they will find a man guilty if the 
evidence shows beyond a ‘‘reasonable doubt” 
that he is guilty. Twelve men have to cast 
a unanimous vote. If one man has a 
“reasonable doubt’? which undoubtedly is a 
rational doubt, the case results in a mis- 
trial. Then there will be a disagreement. 
If four men out of nine declare a law is 
constitutional there certainly is a reason- 
able, rational doubt that the law is not un- 
constitutional. . Therefore, the proposal of 
the American Federation of Labor is that 
congress shall have power to re-enact by 
a two-thirds vote any law declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court. 


Constitutional Amendment. 


For obvious reasons we recommend the 
amendment of Section 3, Article XI of the 
Constitution to read ‘Where there are five 
er more local unions” instead of “one or 
more.” _ 

Convention City. 


Each convention decides in what city the 
next convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor shall be held. Because this 
is binding and not subject to change, the 
Executive Council in making arrangement 
for the convention and accommodations for 
the delegates often finds itself where it can- 
not get the right kind of a hall, secure its 
printing or hotel accommodations for dele- 
gates for reasonable rates. 

In every case when a city is proposed we 
are promised that it has the right kind of 
a hall, printing facilities and that hotels will 
not raise rates, but very often find that 
these promises are not carried out. 


When conditions are not satisfactory or 
excessive rates exacted, it should be pos- 
’ sible to change the meeting place. There- 
fore, we recommend that the following 
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words be added to Section 1 of Article III 
of the constitution: 

“But if the proper convention arrange- 
ments or reasonable hotel accommodations 
cannot be secured in that city, the Execu- 
tive Council may change \the place of meet- 
ing.” 

1924 Convention. 

In view of the fact that a national elec- 
tion for the president, vice-president, mem- 
bers of the house and senate, will be held in 
November, 1924, it seems inadvisable to hold 
our convention in that year at the time 
specified by the constitution. The energies 
of the officers and delegates to the conven- 
tion will be required in the important work 
of the campaign. Under the provisions of 
the constitution, the convention would be 
held at a time when campaign activities 
would be at their height and the holding of 
a convention then would deprive the of- 
ficers and delegates to the convention of the 


opportunity to participate in campaign activi- 


ties for a period of from three to four weeks. 


In view of these facts we recommend 
that the American Federation of Labor con- 
vention for 1924 be held during the period 
beginning November 17. 

Evolution in the Trade Union Movement. 


During the year there has been developed 
a propaganda of destructive criticism of 
the trade union movement, the purpose of 
which is to bring the movement under the 
control of self-seekers who have their per- 
sonal or revolutionary ends to serve. We 
are discussing the question at this time not 
because there is anything to fear from the 
pernicious propaganda but in order that cer- 
tain facts may be brought forward that may 
be helpful to those who do not clearly un- 
derstand the character and the philosophy 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


The propaganda to which we refer is 
frankly revolutionary and has for its ulti 
mate purpose not only the destruction of the 
trade union movement but the eventual 
overthrow of the democratic government of 
the Uréted States. 

Propaganda in the United States is car- 
ried on in accord with the tenets of the Red 
International, an organization which is com- 
pletely under the domination and dictation 
of the Russian communist oligarchy. 


The catchword of the campaign in the 
United States has been ‘‘amalgamation.” 

In accordance with the program of the 
Russian communist leaders, an elaborate 
program for the alleged ‘‘amalgamation” of 
various international unions has been de- 
veloped and secret or semi-secret organiza- 
tions have been formed within the interna- 
tional unions for the carrying out of that 
program, 

That these efforts will finally prove fruit- 
less we are sure, but confidence in their ulti- 
mate failure is not an excuse for lack of ef- 
fort to prevent even moderate growth. 

Our trade union movement must be main- 
tained intact, at the highest degree of effi- 
ciency and solidarity in order most to effee- 
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tively deal with the great Proplaine with 
which we are confronted. 


The natural amalgamation of organiza- 
tions, in accordance with the proven require- 
ments and in accordance with the desires 
of the organizations involved, is and has 
been urged and aided by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Amalgamation or unifica- 
tion as a natural result of evolution is 
strictly in accord with the policies and 
philosophy of the American trade union 
movement. 


So-called “amalgamation” against the 
wishes of the organizations involved, against 
their interests, and in accordance with a 
plan evolved for the satisfaction of personal 
or revolutionary ends, can be regarded only 
with the most unrelenting hostility. 


The evolutionary progress through amalga- 
mation that has gone on within the’ Ameri- 
can trade union movement is a matter of 
recorded history. Some of the outstanding 
examples are as follows: 


Allied Metal Mechanics amalgamated with 
Machinists; Coremakers amalgamated with 
Molders; Amalgamated Wood Workers 
amalgamated with Carpenters; Steam Fit- 
ters amalgamated with Plumbers: Lasters 
amalgamated with Boot and Shoe Workers; 
the three leather workers unions amalga- 
mated; Print Cutters and Machine Printers 
and Color Mixers amalgamated into United 
Wall Paper Crafts of North America; Amal- 
gamated Glass Workers amalgamated with 
Painters; Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
and National Post Office Clerks amalga- 
mated; Shingle Weavers amalgmated with 
Timber Workers; Compressed Air and Foun- 
dation Workers amalgamated with Hod Car- 
riers; Cement Workers amalgamated with 
Plasterers; Tin Plate Workers amalgamated 
with Iron, Steel and Tin Workers; Slate and 
Tile Roofer amalgamated with Composition 
Roofers; Tip Printers amalgamated with 
Bookbinders. 


It is important to recail that in its early 
history the International Typographical 
Union had jurisdiction over and encompassed 
within its membership all members of the 
various branches of the printing trade. By 
mutual consent. and as the result of the 
demonstrated requirements of the workers 
in the industry there were subsequently or- 
ganized the following separate international 
unions within the printing industry: 


International Typographical Union; Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union of North America; International 
Photo Engravers’ Union of North America; 
International Brotherhood: of Bookbinders; 
International Stereotypers’ and Blectrotyp- 
ers’ Union of North America. 


At its last convention the International 
Typographical Union adopted a resolution 
urging that there be an amalgamation of all 
the unions in the printing trades. This was 
notwithstanding the early experience of the 
International Typographical Union which 
had led to separation of the various branches 
within the printing trade. 
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The resolution adopted by the Internation- 
al Typographical Union convention has now 
been acted upon by the various interna- 
tional unions in the printing trade and in 
each case it has been rejected, the various 
international unions insisting that the pres- 
ent organizations, individually and in co- 
operation with each other, protect and pro- 
mote the rights and interests of all the 
workers in the industry to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. 


The trade union movement out of its ex- 
perience and in accordance with the require- 
ments of its membership will develop as it 
has in the past, along evolutionary lines, 
achieving results surely and steadily. It 
will resist to the utmost the designs of.self- 
seekers and of the advocates of revolution. 
It should not be forgotten that the advocates 
of the revolutionary program who are seek- 
ing to bring about the destruction of the 
American trade union movement through 
their miscalled: program of “amalgamation” 
are hostile to every guarantee of freedom 
which American labor holds fundamental. 
They are hostile to freedom of speech, free- 
doom of press and freedom of assembly. 
They advocate the destruction the abroga- 
tion of the entire bill of rights upon which 
modern freedom is based. They repudiate 
democracy and proclaim without shame or 
hesitation their desire for the establishment 
of a dictatorship over the wage earners. 


What is contemplated is not merely the 
amalgamation of various organizations 
which now function separately. Instead. 
the program is one for complete and 
thoroughly disastrous revolution, for the — 
establishment of an autocracy to replace the 
democracy under which our present statas 
has been achieved, 


If we entertained the slightest doubt as 
to the conviction of the great masses of the 
workers of our country on this point we 
should be unable to express our humiliation 
in the face of such a portentous tragedy. 


Modern democracy is not without its 
faults and under its protection and because 
of its remaining imperfections great and 
inexcusable injustices have been practiced. 
No movement has surpassed our own in war- 
fare upon these injustices and in the effort 
to secure rectification of wrong. Be’ in- 
justice no matter how serious, democracy 
does, however, leave opportunity for the ap- 
plication of remedy and for the achievement 
ultimately of oyeNy right and of every good 
thing. 


Workers rena the world through al] 
recorded time struggled to overthrow autoc- 
racy and bureaucracy as the first step to- 
ward the achievement of human rights. 
Anything that does not contemplate the pres- 
ervation of democracy and a eontinuance 
of its opportunity and guarantees must be 
summarily rejected and defeated at all costs. 
We look with apprehension upon the treach- 
erous and tragic untruths which are agitat- 
ing workers in all lands and we feel we can 
do no less to call upon wage earners every- 
where to have faith in democracy and te 
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repudiate all that does not rest the corner- 
stone of its structure upon the human free- 
dom and the human rights which are guar- 
anteed and made effective only through 
democracy. We repudiate utterly and com- 
pletely every suggestion and taint of auto- 


Lodge No 


LODGE NOTICES. 


Dwyer—Lodge 92. 

Any one knowing the whereabouts of 
Brother Lawrence Dwyer, Reg. 128132 kind- 
ly notify the undersigned, as Lodge 92 has 
information for him in regard to his card 
held by Brother ahaa Frank Walker, 
S., L. 92. ; 


Barden—Lodge 274. 

‘Anyone knowing the whereabouts or re- 
ceiving Brother E. Barden, Reg. 402779 for 
reinstatement will kindly notify the under- 
signed, as he left Owosso two months ago 
' without taking a clearance card and owing 
-one of our Brothers a bill of $8. 00. ade ay 
R. Wing, Sec., L. 274, 


Notice. 
To Parents of Deaf Children in Kagsas: 
Deaf children between the ages of 6 and 
21 years are entitled to a free education at 
the’ State School] for the Deaf, Olathe, Kas. 
Write at once to this address for particulars. 
A. A. Stewart, Supt. 
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cratic character and we proclaim our pur- 
pose to defend the democratic institutions 
of our labor movement and of America 
against all incursions no matter from 
whence they come. 

(To Be Continued Next Month) 


N otices 


MT cet OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Cyapuliski—Lodge No. 53. 

Herman Cyapuliski, Reg. No. 64992, still owes Lodge No. 
53, Madison, Wis., $30.50, which he borrowed on a note 
that is long overdue. Please hold book and eard until this 
note is paid: Wm. Tehan, Pres., and W. L. Forrest, F. S8S., 

53. June Journal. 


O’Brien—Lodge No. 6. 


Daniel O’Brien, Reg. No. 327313, took three hundred dol- 
lars of the. strikers’ money at Martinez, Calif. Any Secre- 
tary re gtipe his whereabouts notify Lodge 6 M J. Me- 
Guire, B, July Journal, ° 


Any Wechoea ry taking up the card of Victor Cruise; Reg. 
No. 147592, please hold some until this member pays a board 
bill of $27.05, which he. left unpaid at the CG & N. 
lunch room at Carroll, Iowa. Hugo Sanuelson, C. F. 8S. 161. 


Hilton—Lodge No. 204. 


The whereabouts of G. A. Hilton, Reg. No. 91675, is wanted 
by Lodge 204, Honolulu, H. L This man left Honolulu in 
August, 1921, owing Lodge 204 about $228.75, which he 
promised to’ pay by December 31st, 1921, but has failed to 
keep his promise. He is now a suspended member. Anyone 
knowing his whereabouts please write to W. H. Lane, S. L. 
204. October Journal, 


McCamley—Lodge No. 117. 


Any local taking up withdrawal card of EB. J. McCamley 
Reg. No. 63811 please return same to Lodge 117 as it et 
fraudulent. He is a suspended member of Lodge 117 and 
made out this card when no one in authority was present, 
breaking locker open and making out his own reco ¥Fra- 
ternally, C; W. Brummer, 8S. L, 117. October Journal. 


Poetical Selections 


THE PLUGGER. 
He isn’t very brilliant and his pace is often 
slow, 
There’s nothing very flashy in his style; 
He has to dig and labor for the things he 
wants to know 
And he’s busy learning something all the 
while. 
The clever men go by him in a hurry day 
by day, 
And the stars get all the mention and the 


fame, 
But the patient, steady plugger in a thorough 
sort of way 
Keeps on going and he gets there just the 
. same. 
He’s a quiet sort of fellow and he’s back- 
ward in his speech, 
You’d never find him clamoring for ap- 
plause; 
He will listen to another who has anything 
to teach, 
And he never worries working for a cause. 
He may take a little longer with the task he 
has to do, 
Than to genius whose talents seem to run. 
But you'll find the patient plugger at the fin- 
ish coming through, 


And there’s merit in his labor when it’s 
done. 
He is slow in getting started, he must know 
the reason why 
Certain things occur within a certain way; 
There is nothing in his method to attract the 
passerby, 
And at times you’d think he’s wasted 
many .a day, 
But when brilliant men have faded and the 
stars have lost their light, 
When the clever men have stumbled in 
despair, 
When the great have come to failure with 
the goal they sought in sight, ~ 
You'll find the patient plugger getting 
there. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 


FOR THE AGES TO BE. 


Suppose life was only a battle for self, 
And nobody pitied or gave, 
And none of the dead who have journeyed 
ahead, 
Neither scholar, nor soldier, nor knave, 
Ever thought for the children that followed 
him on 
Or toiled without claiming his fee, 
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€an’t you picture today as yeu go on your 
way 
What a horrible world it would be? 


If nobody cared whether others survived, 
Or whether or net they were glad; 
If each of us here labored year after year 
For only the gold to be had; 
If life were but striving for raiment and 
food, 
Then the beasts of the field that we see 
Would be one with the plan that is fash- 
ioned for man, 
And a horrible world it would be. 


But the joys that we know and the charms 
that we claim 
Are ours because somebody cared; 
The pleasures we boast of and treasure the 
most 
We owned because somebody dared. 
The dead have gone on leaving us to be glad 
In the gardens they planted, and we 
Must leave something behind, for the future 
to find— 
We must work for the ages to be. 


COURAGE. 


Courage is something which you may find 
Wherever you go and in every place— 
It is being helpful and being kind, 
It is meeting the world with a smiling 
face; 
It isn’t of rank or of high degree, 
It isn’t God’s gift to a favored few; 
Woman’s as brave as a man can be, 
And a boy can shine with its glory, too. 


Hearts courageous are everywhere, 
The man who stands to his task by day 
And does his best with his bit of care, 
And still helps others along life’s way, 
Is doing all that a brave man can. 
Oh, the world is peopled with souls like 
this, 
Who are humbly serving some lofty plan, 
With never a sigh for the joys they miss. 


Who are braver than mothers fair 
Who go to the door of death and smile, 
With scarcely a moan for the pain they bear 
And never a thought for themselves the 
while? 
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Courage is born of a thousand deeds. 
It throbs today in uncounted breasts, 
It is keeping up with the daily needs 
And ringing true with the sternest tears. 


It is playing fair when a trick would win, 
It is being friendly and kind and true! 
It is keeping clean when lured by sin, 

It is serving the many and not the few; 
It is keeping on when the goal you miss, 
It is being cheerful in spite of care, 

And millions of people are doing this 
Round about us and everywhere. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 


UTOPIA. 
They’re going to cut out my tobacco, 
To smoke it is sinful of me; 
And my coffee must go, the reformers say 


80, 
And they’ll put the kibosh on my tea. 
They’re going to stop all sorts of dancing— 
For dancing is vicious to see— 
And then, when they close all the movies 
and shows, 
What a wonderful world mM will be! 
Yea-bo! 
What a wonderful world it will be. 


I must stop eating peanuts on Sunday 
In this glorious land of the free, 
And the aces and kings and the deuces and 
things 
Of the deck—they will not be for me. 
Horse racing will be most illegal— 
Croquet, tennis, golf will all flee; 
When they have gone through what they’re 
planning to do 
What a wonderful world it will be! 
Yes, yes! 
What a wonderful world it will be. 


Of course, they will stop osculation— 
Love-making’s a curse, they agree; 
If a bloke plants a kiss on a charming young 
miss 
Old Sing Sing’s gray walls he will see. 
The baby-calf business will languish— 
No census for posterity; 
With a ban on the stork from Spokane to 
New York 
What a wonderful world it will be. 
Oh, BOY! 
What a WONDERFUL world it will be! 
—New York Tribune. 


| 3 Smiles 


SO IT GOES. 

The Lowry City Independent has an idea 
that the old fellow who became rich by burn- 
ing the midnight oil doubtless now has a 
son who is prodigal with the midnight gas. 
—Kansas City Times. 


He—“Dearest, every statement I ever 
made to you is absolutely true—except one.” 

She—“How noble! And which one was 
that?’ 

He—“This one.”—Hx. 


The girl walked briskly into the store and 
dropped her bag on the counter. “Give me 
a chicken,” she said. 

“Do you want a pullet?” the storekeeper 
asked. 

“No, the girl replied. 
—Brown Bull. 


“TI wanta carry it.” 


The Kind that Sticks—“You don’t hear any 
talk nowadays about a more elastic cur- 
rency.” “No; what we want today is a more 
adhesive currency.”—Boston Transcript. 
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CATCHING. 

“Say, Moike, an’ did yez know Pat has th’ 
noomonia?” 

“Oi did not. 
he get it?” 

“Worrukin’ in an ‘open shop.’ ”’— 


Sure, an’ where th’ divil did 
Ex. 


“Our waiter has a faraway look in his 
eyes.” “So he has. I wonder what’s on 
his mind?’ “Evidently it isn’t my order.’— 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“Why didn’t you hold onto my skirt?” 
asked the irate young mama as she shifted 
her 83-year-old out of the dirt. “I tan’t reach 
that high,” said the tot. 


“J hope you are not afraid of microbes,” 
apologized the paying teller as he cashed 
the school teacher’s check with soiled cur- 
rency. ‘Don’t worry,” said the young lady. 
“A microbe couldn’t live on my salary.” 


“Did Boreleigh ever repay you for that 
loan?” 

“Amply. He has kept out my way ever 
since.”—Boston Transcrfpt. 


He (with great dignity)—-Then this is ab- 
solutely final? 

Co-ed—Absolutely. . 
letters? . 

He—Yes, please. I think they’re good 
enough to use again.—Parrakeet. 


Shall I return your 


“Curious marriage, .wasn’t it?” “How 
cuious?” “The bride was given away and 
the girls say the groom threw himself 
away.”—Boston Transcript, 


“Since you’ve been calling on Miss Bute, 
how have her father and mother treated 
you?” 

“Hine! I haven’t even met them.’—New 
Haven Register. 


“Smith is a queer fellow, isn’t he?” said 
Brown. “Yes,” agreed Jones. “Why, he 
thinks as much of his family as he does of 
his political party.”—-Cincinnati Enquirer. 


TOO SHORT A TIME. 


Magistrate (to Scotchman charged with 
assault)—-The most brutal attack I ever 
heard of. I’ve a good mind to send you 
to prison for six months! 

The Prisoner—You canna dae it. I told 
ye, mon, I’m only down to London for the 
week. 


IDENTIFIED. 


“This, * smiled the fond young wife, as 
she passed a plate of pudding to her hus- 
band, “is cottage ae I made it my- 
self.” 

The husband tasted it. 

“?’d have known it was cottage pudding,” 
_ he returned. 

‘.. “Would you?” she asked, delighted. 

“Yes: I can taste the plaster and the wall- 
paper. »__'The Queenslander. 
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Pat—Go aisy, Mike; it’s three moiles we 
have before us. 

Mike—Sure, that’s why Oi’m huryin’; Oi 
want to get there before Oi’m tired out.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Wife—Funny about those strawberies I 
bought. They look red, but they are hard 
and sour. 

Hub—My dear, the redness of early straw- 
berries does not indicate ripeness; they are 
merely blushing at the price that is charged 
for them.—Boston Transcript. 


GALL STONES 


*Nature’s home treatment for the cause iu 
should know about. Indigestion, Gas, Colie, Stomach Trouble 
often caused by Gall-Troubles.5 AFTER TWO OPERATIONS 
and resources of science and medicines failed me, I weat 
back to the country, to Nature, in a last effort to get well, 
and there I met an unexpected friend who told me how to 
help myself right at home in Nature’s way, and if 
write to me I'll tell you aH about it FREE. 
Unger, Dept. 5, 5658 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Til. 


GUARANTEED HUNTING DOGS — Coon, 
Mink, Opossum, Skunk, etc. Hounds or mixed 
breeds. Prices right. Catalog Ten Cents. 
BURROW, Pocohontas, Ark. 


ATARRH 


TREATED FREE ne sabes os 
prove quick relief. Coffee h 

catarrh, deafness, ioe noises. He, 
found a treatment that gave com-* 
plete relief. Thousands used it success~ - 


. Want you to try it free. Write ” 
Fo 3 Veo Ee 


Davenport, lowe 


DON’T SUFFER LONGER 


The Brooks Appliance—Most won- 
derful diseovery ever made for 
rupture. sufferers. No obnoxious _j 
springs or pads. Automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and draws the } 
broken parts together as you weuld 
a broken limb. No salves. No 
plasters. No lies. Durable, cheap, 
Many imitators. None equal. 
SENT ON TRIAL. CATALOGUE FREE. 
THE BROOKS CO., 116 STATE ST.. MARSHALL, MICH. 


BRINGS YOU. GENUINE | 


UNDERWOOD. TYPEWRITER : 


aff 1 Pee be FREE TRIAL. Try it, test it yourself, then 
eci 
EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. So small you willnot & 
notice them 
5S YEAR GUARANTEE with every 
Shipman- Ward factory rebuilt Under- 
ood, a late model, hy Bere set or er) 


of service 
‘s BOO F FACTS. Write to- 
aq day, inside story about Titer 
@ business, typewriter Cbaiteioe,. howe 
m we doit,our wonderful offer. Act now. 


” SHIPMAN WARD MFG. CO. 


ICAGO, ILL. 
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EXCERPTS FROM REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL A. F. OF L. 


(Continued from last issue.) 


Ku Klux Klan. 


During the year the Ku Klux Kian has 
continued its campaign of terrorism on such 
a scale that its operations can not be over- 
looked. 


This secret organization promotes discord 
among our people and strife within the ranks 
of organized labor, seeks to destroy the cher- 
ished American principle of religious free- 
dom and tolerance and purposely fosters ra- 
cial prejudices. 

The Ku Klux Klan is destructive of that 
freedom and devotion to the principles of 
liberty which we regard as the first essential 
in democratic civilization. The Ku Klux 
Klan seeks also to take into its own hands 
the administration of punishment, thus set- 
ting itself up as superior to government in 
the enforcement of law. We know of noth- 
. ing that could be more intolerable or more 
hostile to the purposes of organized govern- 
ment or the trade union movement. 


We call attention to the positions adopted 
‘by unanimous vote at the Cincinnati conven- 
tion in 1922 in which the following declara- 
tions were made in the committee report 
which was approved by the convention: 


Your committee is firmly of the opinion 
that the administration of the law is vested 
solely and entirely in the duly elected or ap- 
pointed officers of the law, and that those 
who as members of any secret organization 
assume to usurp the functions properly be- 
longing to legal authorities, invite mob rule 
and create in men’s minds a disrespect for 
and disregard of duly constituted authority. 


. Your committee is also of the opinion that 
it is not conducive to government by law 
and the maintenance of peaceful and safe 
conditions in the community to have mem- 
bers of any organization parade the streets 
so disguised that their identity can not be 
discovered, when such disguises are adopted 
for the purpose of inspiring the thought or 
‘belief that the disguised individuals repre- 
- gent an invisible government. 


The issues involved are not new; they are 
.as old as the institution of organized govern- 


ment. The trade union movement of America 
long since took cognizance of the importance 
of these issues to labor and in the conven- 
tion of 1893 unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions setting forth fundamental 
principles which can not at any time be dis- 
carded or renounced without the destruction 
of essential liberties: 


Resolved, We deplore the introduction of 
any sectarian or captious side issues among 
the working people. Such movements are 
destined to divide labor’s forces and produce 
bitter antagonisms as they produce religious 
bigotry, provoke rancorous intolerance, and 
divert the working people from noe out 
their own emancipation. * * 


Resolved, That we here and now reaffirm 
as one of the cardinal principles of the labor 
movement that the working people must 
unite and organize, irrespective of creed, col- 
or, sex, nationality or politics. 


We believe that no trade unionist can 
consistently participate in the activities of 
the Ku Klux Klan or any similar organiza- 
tion, and we unhesitatingly denounce its 
efforts to supplant organized government, 
to promote religious intolerance, racial an- 
tagonisms and bigotry. 


The Fascisti Movement. 


We shall not undertake to deal with the 
Fascisti movement as it has developed and 
come into power in Italy. We are fully 
aware of the complexities that surround the 
situation in Italy and we are not unmindful 
of the fact that it was largely the threat of 
one autocracy that helped produce another. 
We can, however, record our keen disap- 
pointment in any gain made by any auto- 
cratic movement anywhere. Autocracy can 
never succeed anywhere except by force and 
what the world needs most of all is the 
organization of industrial power and the 
abandonment of military force. Expenditure 
of force saps the life blood of industry. 


What is of immediate concern to us is the 
effort to organize Fascisti groups in the 
United States. We denounce this effort as 
a token of hostility to our democratic insti- 
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tutions and particularly to our American 
trade union movement. 

Promotion by a foreign power of a hostile 
movement on our soil can not be lightly re- 
garded by our government or by our people 
in general. No disclaimers from abroad can 
alter the character of the Fascisti nor change 
the fact that the offspring in America must 
partake of the nature and purpose of the 
parent body in Italy. 

We call upon workers of foreign birth to 
refrain from joining the Fascisti or any sim- 
ilar movement in our country. Foreign work- 
ers who come to our shores in good faith 
come because America offers freedom and 
opportunity for the individual. To then pro- 
mote an organization hostile to every insti- 
tution of American freedom is to trespass 
on every principle of honesty and to be 
guilty of conduct which can not be condoned. 


The Fascisti can not exist in America 
without the membership and support of 
workers who have come to America from 
the birthplace of Fascism. There must be 
no Fascisti in our Republic and it is the 
duty of American trade unionism to use 
every honorable effort to purge the country 
of this offshoot of European turmoil. Those 
who can not come to America prepared to 
find expression for their opinions and re- 
quirements through the orderly methods 
brought into being at such great cost through 
the establishment of free democratic gov- 
ernment are ill-prepared to come at all. The 
inevitable result of continuance of such ef- 
forts as that represented by the organiza- 
tion of Fascisti groups in America can lead 
only to a more determined resolve to bar 
the doors more tightly to those who abuse 
the freedom and the institutions of our coun- 
try. 

Railroads and the Courts. 

In reporting upon the railroad situation in 
general and as it affects the railway workers 
in particular, four distinctive phases of this 
problem require attention, viz.: 


1. The strike of the railway shopmen. 

2. The litigation arising therefrom. 

3. The Railroad Labor Board. 

4. Remedial legislation. 

The strike of the railway shopmen having 
been treated elsewhere in this report, repe- 
tition is unnecessary. In reporting upon the 
litigation arising out of this strike two par- 
ticular suits in equity are emphasized be- 
cause of the importance of the issues in- 
volved and the extra legal or unconstitu- 
tional procedure followed by the federal gov- 
ernment as well as federal judges. 


Judge Wilkerson’s Injunction. 


On September 1, 1922, Attorney General 
Daugherty obtained from Judge Wilkerson 
of the United States District Court,’ sitting 
in Chicago, a restraining order against the 
officers and members of the railway shop 
trade organizations which was proclaimed 
far and wide as the most drastic injunction 
ever issued in a labor dispute, or in any 
other case. The order was obtained with 
great secrecy. The attorney general left 
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Washington announcing that he was going 
to his home town, Columbus, Ohio. When 
he reached Chicago, he first obtained a 
private conference with Judge Wilkerson. 
Then he appeared in open court, the news- 
papers having been notified of his intention 
but no notice being given to the officers of 
the Railway Employes Department, whose 
headquarters are in Chicago, nor to any other 
defendant. He made an inflammatory speech 
to the court in which he said that “so long 
and to the extent that I can speak for the 
government of the United States, I will use 
the power of the government of the United 
States within my power to prevent the labor 
unions of the country from destroying the 
open shop” and further said, “when the 


‘unions claim the right to dictate to the gov- 


ernment and dominate the American people 
and deprive the American people of the 
necessities of life, then the government will 
destroy the unions, for the government of 
the United States is supreme and must en- 
dure.” The attorney general presented the 
order which he had drawn, which was then 
signed immediately by the court without 
change. 


On this short, one-sided hearing, on the 
basis that the defendants were engaged in a 
conspiracy against interstate commerce, the 
court ordered them to refrain from any sort 
of activity in prosecution of the strike. For 
example, prohibiting them from: 


In any manner by letters, printed or other 
circulars, telegrams, telephones, word of 
mouth, oral persuasion, or communication, 
or through interviews published in the news- 
papers, or other similar acts, encouraging, 
directing or commanding any person, wheth- 
er a member of any or either of said labor 
organizations or associations defendants 
herein, to abandon the employment of said 
railway companies, or any of them, or to: 
refrain from entering the service of said 
railway companies, or any of them. 


The order also restrains the national offi- 
cers from “issuing any instructions, or mak- 
ing any requests, public statements or com- 
munications to any defendant” or from using 
the funds of the organizations to promote the 
doing of the things restrained. 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
Clayton Act, the order was made effective 
the full ten days allowed for an order ob- 
tained without notice, and a hearing set on 
the government application for a preliminary 
injunction for September 11. When the case 
was called that day, the defendants were 
represented by Donald R. Richberg, counsel 
for the Railway Employes Department, A. F. 
of L., Frank L. Mulholland, counsel for the 
Machinists, and James S. Easby-Smith, coun- 
self for the Electrical Workers, supported by 
Oscar J. Horn, counsel for the Locomotive 
Engineers, and Thomas Stevenson, counsel 
for the Locomotive Firemen. The attorneys 
moved that the government bill should be 
dismissed for the reasons: 


First: That the strike was lawful. 
Second: That the court hid no authority 
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to carry on a criminal prosecution denying 
trial by jury. 

Third: That the attorney general had 
sought and obtained the aid of the court 
upon misrepresentation of facts, and for the 
unlawful purpose of aiding the efforts of the 
railway executives to destroy the railway 
unions as a part of a national campaign for 
the so-called open shop. 

After ten days of arguments and the pres- 
entation of something like 2,000 affidavits 
by the government alleging unlawful acts, 
which mass of evidence it was physically 
and financially impossible for the defend- 
ants to oppose by counter evidence, the 
court ordered a preliminary injunction on 
September 25, which was stated to be prac- 
tically the same as the restraining order, 
but which was in fact fundamentally differ- 
ent. The basis of the order, shown in the 
opinion of the court and the terms of the 
order, marked a new advance of the courts 
of equity in their usurpation of power to 
control industrial controversies. 


In the first place, the court evidently 
found it impossible to sustain the govern- 
ment contention that the strike was unlaw- 
ful. The argument’ was made (which was 
afterwards sustained by the supreme court 
in the Pennsylvania railroad case) that the 
men were not striking against the govern- 
ment or in violation of the law, and that 
neither employer nor employe were bound 
to observe the orders of the Labor Board, 
that the employers had refused to obey the 
orders of the Labor Board prohibiting the 
contracting out of work in shops, and that 
the men had refused, as they had a legal 
right, to accept the wages and rules fixed 
by the Labor Board, and to continue in the 
employment of railroads which themselves 
refused to obey the orders of the board. 
Therefore, the court was forced to base the 
right to an injunction on the claim that the 
evidence in the government affidavits— 
which the defendants had not adequate op- 
portunity to controvert—showed the exist- 
ence of a “nation-wide conspiracy to restrain 
interstate commerce” by unlawful means. 
There was no evidence presented directly 
connecting the officers of the organizations 
with any unlawful acts, but the court held: 


These defendants will not be permitted 
upon the record here, to deny responsibility 
for these unlawful acts. They will not be 
permitted to. continue acts which, even 
though they may be peaceable and lawful 
in themselves, it has been demonstrated, are 
only part of a program of unlawful conduct 
and are done for the accomplishment of an 
unlawful purpose. 

The result of this opinion of the court is 
to extend further the outrageous “conspir- 
acy” theory which has grown in favor in 
the court so rapidly in the past twenty-five 
years. When there is no proof available to 
show that men are guilty of unlawful acts, 
it has become the favored means of prosecu- 
tion to allege a “conspiracy.” Then under 
the strange developments of the law of con- 
spiracy, the courts permit the introduction of 
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almost any kind of evidence which may tend 
to convince the court that the defendants 
are guilty. The extension of this doctrine 
from criminal prosecutions to equity cases 
increases its menace to individual liberty. 
In a criminal case at least twelve men must 
be convinced beyond a reasonable doubt by 
this sort of vague proof, but in an equity 
case all that is necessary is to present the 
evidence before a judge, whose mind may 
be already prejudiced by newspaper reading 
and his social background, who is all too 
ready to believe that all labor organizations 
are combinations of dangerous men, and thus 
obtain a finding of guilty on vague, remote 
evidence, which it is most difficult for the 
defendants to combat. When it is realized 
that in the government injunction case this 
evidence of conspiracy consisted of affiday- 
its obtained by railroads from private police- 
men, strike breakers and other persons sign- 
ing their names to statements drawn up for 
them by skillful lawyers, ft will be under- 
stood how easy it was for the government 
to prove a case to the satisfaction of the 
court. As an example of the evidence used 
may be cited the affidavit of a superintend- 
ent of the Michigan Central railroad, who 
swore that a local chairman of one of the 
unions was responsible for causing the Gary 
wreck. Yet this chairman was freely walk- 
ing the streets of Chicago at the time and 
had never even been arrested. In this case 
his counter affidavit was presented to the 
court as evidence of the danger of the court 
relying on such evidence which in the mass 
presented it was impossible for the defend- 
ants to prove to be false. 


It appeared, however, that even after find- 
ing the defendants guilty of “conspiracy” 
upon such evidence, the court hesitated to 
re-issue the outrageous restraining order 
which had been obtained ex parte. He, there- 
fore, inserted certain phrases in the prelimi- 
nary injunction which completely changed 
its effect. First, the phrase “with intent to 
further said conspiracy” was injected where- 
by only such acts were prohibited as were 
done ‘“‘with intent to further said conspir- 
acy” of which the defendants were found 
guilty. As the defendants claimed to have 
no knowledge of any such conspiracy, they 
were advised by their attorneys to continue 
in their work in behalf of the organizations 
including work in connection with the strike 
without substantial change. This interpre- 
tation of the injunction was made publicly 
in printed documents issued by the organiza- 
tions. Yet the conduct of the officials was 
not questioned by the court or the govern- 
ment and no contempt cases were brought 
at any time for the enforcement of the in- 
junction. 


Thereby it has appeared that the prelimi- 
nary injunction as finally issued was not in- 
tended, nor did it operate to prevent the 
continuance of the strike or the activities 
of the organizations in support thereof. 
What the injunction thus limited amounted 
to was simply a threatening gesture on the 
part of the government, which the railway 
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executives might point to in support of their 
efforts to intimidate and coerce the work- 
ers. No greater abuse of governmental 
power and the powers of the courts has been 
shown in the history of labor controversies 
than this swinging of a stuffed club against 
several hundred thousand men and their 
sympathizers engaged in a desperate strug- 
gle to maintain their economic freedom 
against a nation-wide combination of em- 
ploying interests. 

The preliminary injunction was further 
qualified by including the following clause 
which did not appear in the restraining 
order: 

But nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to prohibit the use of the funds or 
moneys of any of said labor organizations 
for any lawful purpose, and nothing con- 
tained in this order shall be construed to 
prohibit the expression of an opinion or 
argument not intended to aid or encourage 
the doing of any of the acts hereinbefore 
“enjoined, or not calculated to maintain or 
prolong a conspiracy to restrain interstate 
commerce or the transportation of the mails. 

Perhaps the best commentary on the 
opinion of the court and the injunction is- 
sued is that found in an editorial by Pro- 
fessor Cook of Yale Law School printed in 
the Yale Law Journal for December, 1922. 
Concerning the opinion of the court which 
purported to be based on Pre on it law” 
he wrote: 

If by “well-settled” law is meant law set- 
tled by decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in cases directly in point, 
rather than by quotations culled from opin- 
ions in cases only more or less analogous, it 
is believed that not a single of these propo- 
sitions can be regarded as a statement of 
‘well-settled law.” 


After commenting on the conclusions of 
the court this writer continues: 


To guard against misapprehension it may 
be well to repeat at this point that it is 
not the purpose of the foregoing discussion 
to pass upon the merits or demerits of the 
rules of law laid down by Judge Wilkerson, 
but merely to bring out what the writer be- 
lieves to be the fact, namely, that the case 
presented to the learned judge was one 
which required the making of new law; that 
is, it involved the exercise of the power to 
legislate, to establish the law for the case in 
hand. This being so, it is believed that the 
time has come to ask this question: Is it 
wise, in cases involving burning economic 
issues and fundamental human rights, to 
permit a single federal judge, or a single 
judge in any court, not merely to decide the 
“Jaw” for the first time—necessarily he must 
do that—but also to use so drastic a rem- 
edy as the injunction to enforce his views 
of what the “law” is, unless at least we make 
adequate provision for immediate review by 
the proper appellate courts—in the federal 
system by the United States Supreme Court? 
Cases of this type involve questions of 
fundamental importance; they are matters 
upon which intelligent members of the com- 
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munity are divided in opinion; the law is 
usually not clearly settled. If, as is almost 
inevitable under the present system, the re- 
view by the supreme court comes years later, 
it is obvious that if that tribunal decides, as. 
it did in the Tri-City case, that the injunc- 
tion is too sweeping, or perhaps should never 
have been granted at all, the law as thus 
established by the highest tribunal in the 
land is of no practical importance to the 
defendants who were erroneously prohibited 
from doing the things they were legally 
privileged to do. In other words, the “law” 
which actually governs the litigants in these 
cases is the “law” of the trial judge, not 
that of the supreme court. Can we expect 
the members of labor unions to continue to 
have confidence in receiving a square deal 
from our courts if, after a strike has been 
broken, the union’s legitimate power de 
stroyed, and perhaps the union itself disrupt- 
ed in consequence—all by the decision of a 
single judge—they are told years later (in 
the Tri-City case over seven and a half 


years later that the injunction which brought 


these results about denied them rights given 
to them by law, perhaps expressly by con- 
gressional statute? 


The foregoing quotation indicates one of 
several reasons why this case, which is of 
so much importance and involves such 
weighty questions, was not appealed by the 
shop craft organizations. When the case 
came on for final hearing May 1, the or- 
ganizations directed their attorneys to with- 
draw and take no further part in the pro- 
ceeding. The reasons for this action were 
set forth in detail in a lengthy letter from 
the organizations to their counsel. Briefly 
summarized, they took the position that in 
the first place their main contention—that 
the strike was lawful—had been decided in 
their favor by the United States Supreme 
Court in the Pennsylvania case decided in 
February, 1923, wherein it was held that 
neither employer nor employe was bound to 
obey the decisions of the labor board. After 
this decision it became impossible to as- 
sume that the supreme court would hold 
that the strike itself was unlawful. But in 
order to combat the government evidence 
concerning illegal acts committed by strik- 
ers and sympathizers as proof of a criminal 
conspiracy, it would have been necessary 
for the organization to spend between $25,000 
and $50,000 preparing evidence and taking 
depositions, or bringing witnesses from all 
over the United States. It was also quite 
apparent from the opinion of Judge Wilker- 
son in the preliminary hearing that he would 
have found a “conspiracy” to exist and it 
would have been necessary to appeal the 
case for eventual relief. This would have 
required the expenditure of another 
enormous sum to present the record of the 
testimony of hundreds of witnesses and a 
printed abstract of this testimony to the 
supreme court. It was inevitable that in a 
strike of this magnitude a great many acts 
of lawlessness had taken place. With at 
least 1,500,000 persons intimately concerned 
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with the strike, it would be inevitable that 
over a period of many months many lawless 
-acts could be shown. It was pointed out 
that the total indicated in the government 
testimony, if accepted as true, would not 
equal the crime record of a city of 1,500,000 
inhabitants over a similar period. But if 
the court was willing to hold that the re- 
sponsibility for such acts should be ascribed 
to the organizations, even when there was 
no proof directly connecting the named de- 
fendants with these acts, then it is clear 
that the court would have little difficulty in 
finding a basis for upholding the ruling of 
the trial judge. 


Meanwhile, the nation-wide strike condi- 
tions had disappeared. Thousands of strikers 
were working again whose testimony would 
be required to present the defendants’ side of 
the case, thus stirring up antagonisms that 
had been allayed, causing vast expense and 
a great deal of individual hardship for no 
worthwhile result. 


Also it became apparent during this case 
that not only had the judge exceeded his 
authority in attempting to regulate the con- 
duct of people all over the United States 
when his jurisdiction was limited to a sec- 
tion of the state of Illinois, but that other 
judges would not attempt to enforce his 
orders in their jurisdiction and that he him- 
self would be unable to extend the authority 
of his office beyond the territory limits of 
the northern district of Illinois. All of these 
considerations decided the railway unions 
that they would not be warranted in wasting 
the time, money and strength of the or- 
ganizations in this litigation. - 

The Wilkerson injunction may provide a 
precedent for tyrannical abuse of judicial 
power in other cases.This injunction and the 
action of the executive officers of the gov- 
ernment in procuring it should exhibit clear- 
ly to the American people the dangers in- 
volved in the increasing powers assumed by 
the courts to control industrial controversies 
and furnish power for arguments in support 
of legislation necessary to prevent further 
extensions and abuses of such power and to 
compel the judiciary to render more service 
in support of constitutional guarantees, of 
freedom of spéech and trial by jury. 


Trial by Jury Held Unconstitutional. 


A case has recently been decided by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
sitting at Chicago, which shows again the 
extent to which judges will go in over-riding 
the will of the people, as expressed through 
their legislative bodies. In this case the 
court held the guarantee of trial by jury pro- 
vided in the Clayton act to be unconstitu- 
tional. 

Shop trade strikers of North Hudson, Wis- 
consin, were found guilty by the United 
States district court of violating its injunc- 
tion issued in a suit by the Chicago, St. 


Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway com- » 


pany. The defendants demanded a trial by 
jury in accordance with the requirements of 
the Clayton act. The court denied this de- 
mand and imposed fines on the strikers 
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found guilty of contempt. They appealed 
to the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals. The opinion of that court written by 
Judge Baker (case entitled Michaelson et 
al. vs. United States ex rel, Railway Com- 
pany) is a most amazing statement—or mis- 
statement—of fact and law. In its opinion 
the court states that employes can not con- 
duct lawful strikes against interstate rail- 
roads because the railroads “are bound 
hand and foot.” According to the court the 
railroads “can not exert any sort of eco- 
nomic pressure in any sort of industrial 
combat. They are powerless to use the 
lockout aS a weapon against their em- 
ployes.” Therefore, the court holds that 
the interstate commerce act and the trans- 
portation act must “be interpreted and ap- 
plied to forbid an assault upon a helplessly 
fettered opponent and to forbid the calling 
of such an act a combat.” 

In support of the petition for rehearing 
filed in this case by counsel for the Railway 
Employes Department, the argument is 
made that these statements of the court 
“startle the informed person as would a 
statement by the court that the world is flat 
and immobile.” 

In this argument it is also pointed out 
that— 

In combating the shop craft employes, 
railroads have reduced forces repeatedly 
without any excuse in diminishment of 
work, but solely as a means of exerting 
economic pressure. Over and over again 
the shop craft organizations have seen hun- 
dreds and thousands of men deprived of 
their jobs as a means of coercion. Now 
they are asked to believe the statement of 
this court that the railroads can not exert 
any sort of economic pressure, and that 
they are powerless to use the lockout, in the 
face of economic pressure to which they 
have been subjected, and the numberless 
lockouts from which they have suffered! 


Also this printed argument includes the 
following statement: 

It is respectfully submitted that the 
United States circuit court of appeals can 
not alter facts by judicial opinions. But it 
can disturb the confidence of men in the 
justice of the courts by utilizing assertions 
not supported by any evidence as the basis 
for expressions of judicial opinion. 

After going out of its way to condemn 
the railway unions and to express its opin- 
ion on legal questions not before the court, 
the circuit court of appeals then decided 
the Michaelson case on the basis that that 
part of the Clayton act requiring a trial by 
jury when men are accused of criminal acts, 
is unconstitutional. The court holds “Con- 
gress can not constitutionally deprive the 
parties in an equity court of the right of 
trial by the chancellor.” 

It is hardly to be assumed the court will 
change this opinion upon the petition for 
rehearing. If the opinion is allowed to 
stand, it will serve as a justification for a 
denial of trial by jury as required by the 
Clayton act in every federal court. The dis- 
trict court judges have heretofore shown 
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their animosity to this requirement. Dur- 
ing the shop trade strike one Illinois judge 
threatened to send a lawyer to jail for con- 
tempt of court if he persisted in demanding 
trial by jury for his clients, in accordance 
with the statute. 


The constitution of the United States re- 
quires trial by jury in all criminal prose- 
cutions. The Clayton act gives the right 
of trial by jury only where the defendant is 
accused of an act constituting a violation 
of a state or federal statute. In other words, 
the Clayton act attempts to insure to de- 
fendants the constitutionally guaranteed 
right of trial by jury. The United States 
circuit court of appeals holds in effect that 
it is unconstitutional to enforce the con- 
stitutional requirement of trial by jury be- 
cause when Congress creates a court it can 
not prevent that court from making law to 
suit itself. The Michaelson case involves 
a square conflict between legislative power 
and judicial power, a square conflict be- 
tween the power of the legislature to make 
laws, in accordance with the constitution, 
and the power of the courts to veto these 
laws by “interpreting” the constitution. It 
is to be hoped that the Michaelson case will 
be fought through to a decision by the 
United States supreme court. If that court 
again exercises its usurped power of vetoing 
legislation a clear issue be presented to the 
American people as to whether the supreme 
authority in their government shall rest in 
the legislature, elected by the people to 
make laws and responsive to the people, or 
in the courts consisting of judges appointed 
for life not responsive to the will of the 
people, either as expressed in their statutes, 
or in their constitution, but writing their 
individual political, social and economic 
opinions into the law of the land. 


The Railroad Labor Board. 


The United States Railroad Labor Board, 
brought into existence under the provisions 
of the Esch-Cummins act, has by its record 
fully justified and warranted the condemna- 
tion expressed by vote of our last conven- 
tion. It has proven its inability to function 
in accordance with the claims and prom- 
ises made by its sponsors at the time of its 
enactment, and has proven itself much more 
an agency for the promotion of discord than 
for the inauguration of constructive effort. 
There could have been no other develop- 
ment, as has been repeatedly pointed out, 
because of the fact that the Railroad Labor 
Board insofar as it had any power or in- 
fluence was a coercive institution, thrust 
into the situation by legislative enactment 
in defiance of the natural evolution of the 
relation between workers and employers in 
the railroad world. It is noteworthy that 
while the Railroad Labor Board was given 
no power to enforce its finding it sought to 
exercise power in dealing with the workers 
but confessed its lack of power when deal- 
ing with railroads. 


The futility of the Railroad Labor Board, 
has, we are confident, become apparent to 


observing Americans as a result of its per- 
formance. Whether it will become appar- 
ent to legislators that such methods of deal- 
ing with industrial problems can result only 
in harm to all concerned, is a question 
which can be answered only by the future 
conduct of legislators. 


The viewpoint expressed by labor at the 
time of the creation of the Railroad Labor 
Board has been so fully borne out by events, 
that we point to the record not so much in 
satisfaction as in the earnestness of our 
desire to bring about the cessation of politi- 
cal tinkering with the machinery of industry 
in the vain effort to provide instantaneous 
remedies for problems that can not be thus 
successfully dealt with. The natural and 
rational processes of industrial evolution 
must and will develop remedies for every 
situation arising in relations between wage 
earners and employers whatever the in- 
dustry may be. 


It is high time that industrial difficulties 
ceased to offer campaign material to those 
whose prime interests are all too frequently 
the harvesting of votes for re-election. At 
the risk of uttering what may sound like a 
platitude we reaffirm that industry is and 
must remain industrial, and that it is not 
and should never be political. The Railroad 
Labor Board is but one evidence of the 
mania for political intrusion into the in- 
dustrial field. Its failure has been complete. 
The law under which it was created should 
be removed from the statute books by. the 
forthcoming Congress. 


The removal of this provision of the law 
from the statute books should mark the 
end of legislative efforts toward political 
invasion of the field of wage fixing and em- 
ployment relations. 


(Continued in Next Issue.) 


STEEL PLANTS AIDED BY SHORT WORK: 


DAY. 


New York.—B. C. Forbes, financial writer, 
declares that the steel industry has been 
aided by the short hour day, despite Judge 
Gary’s dreary prophecy. 


“The steel people,” said Mr. Forbes, 
“couldn’t grant workers the eight-hour day, 
you well remember because it would almost 
ruin them. Within a few months after pub- 
lic opinion forced the United States steel 
corporation and others to do away with the 


iniquitous 12-hour day, Judge Gary, head of © 


the corporation, announces an increase in its 
common stock dividend. The fault is not to 
be found with the high dividend, but with 
the unconscionable delay in accepting the 
eight-hour day. 

“J visited a steel mill in Seattle and its 
head, William Pigott, told me they intro- 
duced the eight-hour day three years ago 
and that they could not be induced to go 
back to the 12-hour day for love or money. 


“The steel corporation and other eastern 
mills will have the same experience,” 


« 


! 
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RAILROAD SHOPMEN STILL STRUGGLE FOR JUSTICE. 


Seventeen months have passed since the railroad shopmen were forced out on strike, 
because of unfair treatment by their employers and the unfair rulings of the Labor 
Board; the incidents leading up to this stoppage of work shows a deliberate intent and 
plan to crush organized labor, which was backed by Wall Street and the combined 
wealth and influences of organized corporations throughout the country, and backed 
by the present government administration. The strike soon became a lockout, for 
when the men voted to accept the “Baltimore Agreement,” those roads who refused to 
make settlment plainly showed their determination to keep up their fight against their 
erganized employes, regardless of results, until they were starved into accepting 
employment under slavish conditions; however, they reckoned without their host, for we 
find the shopmen on many of these hard boiled roads battling just as determinedly today 
as they did at the start, notwithstanding the countless sacrifices and privations they 
have endured in the cause of justice and freedom, and express their determination to 
keep up the fight indefinitely. And until the management of these roads change their 
policies towards organized labor there is nothing else for the men to do, who desire to 
be free, for these hard boiled roads seek to require the men to undergo a physical exam- 
ination, to agree to work piece work, to join and support the company’s so-called union, 
and pledge themselves not to join any other union so long as they remain in such em- 
ployment. All business of these company “Unions” is conducted by company officials 
and bell wethers, and the men only give assent to whatever they do. We have heard 
a lot of criticism about closed shops but these company unions are the most drastic, 
iron-clad, padlocked anti-union affairs that have been devised by man. 

However, notwithstanding the influences behind them and the care bestowed upon 
them, they have not prospered and are only an empty shell and mockery and cannot 
last very long. It has possibly cost these hard boiled railroads twice as much to make 
repairs with the class of men whom they have secured under such conditions as it did 
with their old and efficient men, still they are not succeeding in keeping up repairs by 
any means and a large part of their equipment is in a dangerous and unsafe condition. 
Here is a result of the Federal Inspections of locomotives on a few of these roads for 
October, 1923. 


Ordered 
Railroad Inspected Defective Out of Service 
VES SOUT Bob DOLLA Cera ete ciel Nyaleria tale lela o era teltatie ae aie Gialls ole, Wiel erate 175 145 45 
MON AnSaAs eG TOA Ce lvren el osetia ie, wie slieliahie, she pi ie.ts 123 93 18 
Bb wOUis 4 San PaANCisSeG We sie's ics ell ow rleneuee olen we salads aS 99 21 
SO VeESAE EEL eee ea a IChed aie ene Sea teiler otolnd Tone ee ateilg Veal eogloysllalin.e vakeoreie 72 62 10 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific ..........-ee00e. 201 129 26 
Chicago, Burlington '& Quincy 3... ce ee ele es 145 73 3 


This shows a very poor condition of affairs for the company, and makes travel 
more hazardous. It points out to these roads also that the only possible way to effect- 
ively remedy this condition is to make settlement with their old men, who spent years 
in this work and demonstrated their ability in the years of their service. A large pro- 
portion of these old men have gone into other lines of usefulness, resolved never to go back 
to the services of these roads until a fair and honorable settlement has been reached. 
The persons and corporations responsible for deliberately inflicting such treatment and 
consequent suffering upon the shopmen and their families cannot prosper in the long 
run, and the principles of organized labor will continue to exist and victoriously prevail 
in this service. A thing is never settled until it is settled right and on the principles of 
justice and fair dealing. 
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ALL LODGES SHOULD JOIN AND SUPPORT THE METAL TRADES 
! DEPARTMENT. 


All of our Lodges having members employed in contract work or shipyards should 
by all means become affiliated with the local Metal Trades Councils in their section, 
if they have not already done so. Furthermore they should not only affiliate, but sup- 
port it with their per capita tax and see to it that their full quota of delegates are pres- 
ent at all meetings, so that wise actions concerning the welfare and advancement of 
their members may be taken. If the Metal Trades Organization will solidly federate their 
forces through Metal Trades Councils, they will become a tower of strength and benefit 
to our members in contract shops and ship-yards, and be to them what Local and System 
Federation are to railroad workers, and what Building Trades Councils are to the 
building trades. 

While a large number of our members are employed in the building industry, they 
are denied affiliation with Building Trades Councils, except in a few instances, which 
places them at a disadvantage in protecting their interests in this line of work; how- 
ever, if they will build up a strong Metal Trades Council and thoroughly organize the 
forces of each trade available they can build up an organization that will be just as 
powerful and efficient in advancing their welfare and protecting their rights as any 
other group of workers. The employers in contract work and ship-building are organized 
and co-operate to the limit with each other, and even though their employes are fully 
organized in their various trade unions, they cannot hope to treat with their employers 
on anything like an equal basis unless the various groups co-operate with each other by 
pooling their interests and formulating a general program or policy; they can most ef- 
fectively do this through federating in Metal Trades Sections. 

President O’Connell of the Metal Trades Department announces that he is inaugurat- 
ing a drive for the purpose of instituting Metal Trades Sections in localities where none 
now exist and to strengthen those that are organized, and it is hoped that ali of our 
lodges wili lend their active aid and co-operation in this important matter. Those inter- 
ested desiring information as to how they may assist should write to President James 
O’Connel, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C., who will no doubt promptly. furnish 
same, 


SYSTEM FEDERATION NO. 90 SUING PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
FOR $15,000,000. 


System Federation Number 90, representing sixty thousand striking shopmen of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, has entered suit and filed a bill in equity in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court for Hastern Pennsylvania, against the Pennsylvania Railroad for $15,000,000 
for loss of wages because of the company officials violating and ignoring the labor 
section of the transportation law and refusing to comply with the rulings of the Labor 
Board. The bill of complaint contains fifty-five counts and covers about one hundred 


printed pages, and was prepared by Messrs. David Wallerstein of Philadelphia, Morris: 


Hilquitt of New York and Donald R. Richberg of Chicago. 

While the Supreme Court has ruled that the final decisions of the Labor Board are 
not enforceable by law, counsel for the shopmen claim that all intermediary steps, be- 
tween filing complaint and final decisions, are enforceable under the law, or else the 
whole structure of the law is null and void. 

The bill also seeks to enjoin the company union from negotiating with the company 
in the name of the shopmen, as System Federation Number 90 was representing them 
fully until forced to suspend work because of the violations of the law by the company. 
Our readers are pretty well familiar with the details of trouble and it is not necessary 
to mention them here. What action the court will take on the complaint is of course 
problematical at this time, but it is quite likely the suit will finally reach the Supreme 
Court before being finally disposed of. 


A. F. OF L. CONVENTION VOTES AGAINST FORMING A LABOR 
POLITICAL PARTY. 


The delegates to the A. F. of L. Convention overwhelmingly defeated a proposition 
to form an independent labor political party, and in doing so gave approval of the non- 
partisan political movement that has been in effect for sometime and has resulted in the 
election of a large group of Farm-Labor members of both Houses of Congress: 

The question brought forward considerable discussion pro and con and a roll call 
vote was taken, which showed the matter was defeated by a vote of 25,066 to 1895. 
In reaching this decision we believe the convention acted wisely, and that labor can 
accomplish more good in following the non-partisan movement and use either or both 
of the old parties to secure the legislation and reforms it needs. 

Labor needs more education and practice in the matter of unitedly standing together 


) 


es. 
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at the polls, as it does in the industrial field, more than it needs a political party. Where 
the full and united votes of labor is thrown for or against a candidate, in any of our 
industrial centers, it will be found sufficient to carry the election, and therefore all 
they need to do is to see that the right kind of candidates are placed in the field and 
unitedly line up their forces. If they will continue to do this in Congressional, Legislative 
and Municipal elections, it will soon hold the balance of power, and uniting with the or- 
ganized farmer pass such legislation as they need. Now is the time to see that all 
available voters who are in sympathy with labor’s aspirations for a square deal, whether 
members of organized labor or. not, are registered and lined up with the non-partisan la- 
bor movement, so that next year they may be prepared to make labor’s voice in the 
Presidential and Congressional election a deciding factor. 


FEDERAL COURT ISSUES INJUNCTION AGAINST THE BUILDERS 
EXCHANGE OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


According to a press report issued recently by the Department of Justice, the U. S. 
District Court at San Francisco has started injunction proceedings against the Builders 
Exchange of that City, restraining the members of this combine from continuing their 
so-called “American Plan” under which contractors who entered into agreements with 
organized labor were prevented from purchasing building material in that city. It 
seems that all material dealers required applicants for purchase of material to state 
upon what building the material sought to be purchased was to be used, an investiga- 
tion would then be made as to whether the men employed were union or non-union 
and if more than fifty percent were union men, the Secretary of the Exchange 
would refuse to issue a permit for purchase of material and the applying purchaser re- 
jected. 

It seems this system was in force for sometime, notwithstanding the efforts of or- 
ganized labor andthe fair contractors to break up such a palpable conspiracy, and we 
are told it required an order from the Attorney General to start the injunction proceed- 
ings; when they were finally started, the Government asked for a temporary restrain- 
ing order but the court refused to issue same until both sides were heard and all evi- 
dence submitted. Now that the case has been finally started, we hope, it will be 
pushed to a final conclusion, without further delay, and this rankly unfair combination 
put out of existence for good. 


UNITED MINE WORKERS WIN ANOTHER ROUND IN THE CORO- 
NADO DAMAGE SUIT. 


Recently the Federal District Court at Ft. Smith, Arkansas, in the second trial of the 
damage suit for $2,222,000, against the United Mine Workers, brought by the Bache- 
Denman Coal Companies, a verdict for the United Mine Workers was given., This 
suit was brought under the Sherman anti-trust law, as a result of alleged damages sus- 
tained through a local strike in the Hartford Valley Coal Mines in 1914. It appears that 
during this strike the operators imported armed strike breakers, who committed many 
serious depredations upon the strikers and their families, which caused rioting, in 
which one of the mine tipples was set on fire by some unknown party. 

The operators entered the suit against the United Mine Workers and a long drawn 
out suit ensued, and a verdict for the operators given. This was appealed and finally 
reached the U. S. Supreme Court, who reversed the decision and ordered a new trial with 
the above result. Judge Pollock, in rendering the verdict, held that the plaintiff com- 
panies had failed to establish jurisdiction in the federal court under the terms of the 
Sherman anti-trust law on which the suit was based. That the evidence had failed to es- 
tablish a direct purpose to interfere with interstate commerce, but rather a conspiracy 
to prevent the operations of the mines as non-union workings. The mining of coal was 
held not interstate commerce. On the question as to whether the evidence connected the 
general organization with the Hartford Valley troubles, Judge Pollock said: ‘“‘They 
have the right to unionize the entire country, not only have they unionized the coal 
miners of many states, but the evidence in this case shows that they have members in 
foreign countries.” While this is the second victory for the mine workers in this case, 
it has cost their organization we believe, several hundreds of thousands of dollars and 
the end is not yet, for the complainants have given notice of an appeal. We trust the 
final verdict will be as favorable to the United Mine Workers as the last one was. 


METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT CONVENTION GOES ON RECORD 
AGAINST AN UNFAIR PRACTICE. 


No doubt patriotic motives inspired the practice of giving preference to those with 
military service records, in government employment, which is now in force, and where 
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all things are equal with those seeking such employment for the first time there can 
be no serious objection, in following this rule. 


However, in applying this same rule in reduction of forces of such employes and 
calling men back after temporary suspension, it has worked serious injustice. In the 
Navy Yard service, during the past couple of years, it was found necessary to greatly 
reduce the number of employes, and in doing so those with military service records 
were retained, while large numbers, with many years of faithful and efficient records 
of service in this work were laid off, while others with much less experience and effi- 
ciency were retained, and we are toid that many of these were not even over seas much 
less on the battlefield. 


This condition prompted the delegates of the Metal Trades Department Convention 
to adopt the following resolution: 


“Resolved, that while we are agreed that all those who suffered material loss or bod- 
ily injury in the service of their country should be fittingly compensated by the nation, 
we do not think that such compensation should be of such a nature as will impair the 
peace time service of the nation. We, therefore, place ourselves on record as being op- 
posed to sweeping preferences in the matter of appointments or retention in the civil 
service being given any group of citizens such as is now extended to veterans with mili- 
tary service.”’ 


In addition to the impairment of the service, it is an injustice to the old and faithful 
employes, who have spent possibly the best years of their lives in this employment, 
their work too during the war was essential to the successful operation of the navy, 
and we believe they fully measured up to the needs of the service during that trying time 
and they also should be rewarded with at least fair treatment. 


The writer was employed in the Navy Yard service during the Spanish-American 
war, when the employes were required to work from eight o’clock in the morning until 
midnight, five days in the week, and eight hours every Saturday and Sunday during most 
of the duration of the war, and knows from experience how sacrificing and destructive of 
health this service is under such circumstances. We hope that, as far as possible, such 
injustices as have been made, will be rectified. 


CORPORATION GIVING GROUP INSURANCE TO THEIR EMPLOYES. 


Some of the unfair railroads and other corporations are taking out blanket insur- 
ance for all of their employes, ostensibly without cost to the employes, seemingly 
this is being done to offset the good work of the unions in furnishing death benefits, 
and larger forms of insurance by some, and for the further effect it will have in keeping 
the men in their employ; for the insurance is only in force during the time they are 
in the employ of the corporation which takes out the insurance; in other words, it is 
an insurance that may be terminated at any time, at the pleasure of the employer. 
Such insurance is bound to be disappointing to the insured, for no matter how long this 
insurance may run, he is liable to be discharged or laid off, when he has passed the age 
and physical condition when he can secure insurance of his own. : 


Then again he may work for years for the company until he grows old and accept 
this insurance as part of his compensation, then the corporation may be absorbed by 
some other concern that does not have such a policy and should it refuse to further carry 
such insurance, what redress has the employe in the matter? Within the past year we 
have seen one of the large Packing House Corporations absorb another large packing 
house concern, which had an old age or service pension system, which was given to its 
employes as a reward for long and continuous service, a large number, we believe had 
served the company the required number of years and were drawing this stipend from 
month to month. When this merger took place, the new corporation refused to recog- 
nize the obligations of even the accrued claims, much less that of those who were still 
working to earn a pension, and the company inaugurating the system having ceased to 
exist there will likely be no recovery. 


Any person or corporation offering an old age or service pension as an inducement 
for service, should be required to create a separate fund and place therein a sufficient 
amount each year to maintain it in the future and take care of all obligations arising 
under such pension service. In like manner when life insurance is offered to employes 
as part of the reward for their services, those offering same should be required to con- 
tract for whole life term insurance, which would continue in effect for the lifetime of the 
insured, so long as the yearly premium is paid, whether by the one taking out the in- 
surance, or the insured. Individual policies, too, should be issued in the names of the 
insured and turned over to them, so that should they later on be discharged, the com- 
pany fail or from other causes, they changed their employment, they could rétain their 
insurance by keeping up payments of premiums. Company insurance under any other 
conditions, is bound to be disappointing in the end. 
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KANSAS SUPREME COURT DESTROYS POWER oa UTILITY COM- 
MISSION. 


The Kansas Supreme Court recently rendered an astounding decision, which has 
the effect of practically destroying the usefulness of the State Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. The decision was in connection with, an appeal growing out of the efforts of the 
Utilities Commission to prevent an increase in telephone rates by the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company in seven Kansas towns. 


The decision of the Utilities Commission was appealed to a district court, which 
overruled the Commission, and the case was appealed to the Supreme Court with the 
above result. In its decision the Supreme Court declared that the Commission was a 
partisan of the public, prejudiced and unfair and not suited to sit in judgment in public 
utilities rate cases; it further declared the “presumption here is that the judgment of 
the district court is correct. That presumption overshadows the presumption that the 
orders of the public Utilities Commission were reasonable and non-confiscatory.” Such 
a decision practically destroys the power of the Commission to curb the rapacity of pub- 
lic utilities in charging the public; all that remains for the Commission is to advocate 
just rates and charges, without power to remedy the most glaring injustices. 


By such absurd decisions the courts repeal or amend laws to suit themselves, or 
the utilities, towards whom they appear far more partisan, than its claim the Commission 
was partisan towards the people. But what may the people expect from a court that 
did not hesitate to uphold the validity of the industrial court act, which had for its pur- 
pose the handcuffing of the working people of the state, and prevent them from effect- 
ively co-operating to improve their conditions or effectively oppose any injustices that 
might be heaped upon them. LEHither the powers of the court should be curbed or the 
personnel of the court changed. Too often judges graduate from the offices of corpora- 
tions, and reason from the standpoint of these corporations. No doubt courts in other 
states will take prompt cognizance of this decision and endeavor to put their Utilities 
Commission out of business too. 


GREEK OFFICIALS MOVE TO SUPPRESS TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 
IN GREECE. 


According to a recent press report issued by the International Federation of Trade 
Unions with headquarters at Amsterdam, the Greek Government issued a decree on 
August 20th by which all legally recognized trade unions and trade union federations, 

- “are declared to be non-existent on and from the date of the decision and are to be 
dissolved by royal decrees, on advice of the Greek Government. The public 
prosecuting authorities are to take over all trade union archives, books and registers 
and their funds are to be deposited under the care of the same authorities, with 
the National Bank of Greece, in an account in favor of the Workers Provident Fund.” 

Greece is a member of the International Labor office, created by the terms of the 
Peace Treaty, under the terms of which the right of association for all lawful purposes 
by the employed is recognized and urged by all the powers a party to the treaty. Fur- 
thermore all constitutional forms of government recognize and respect this right, and 
how Greece can so arbitrarily suppress the trade union movement and still retain its 
constitutional form of government remains to be explained. No doubt a formal inquiry 
will be made in the matter by the officials of the International Labor Office at Geneva. 
Reaction and dictatorship appear to be predominant in many Huropean countries at 
the present time. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Zeal is very blind or badly regulated, when it encroaches upon the rights of others. 
Pasquier Quesnel. 


There is but one pursuit in life which is in the power of all to follow, and of all to 
attain. It is subject to no disappointments since he that perseveres makes every diffi- 
culty an advancement and every contest a victory; and this is the pursuit of virtue.— 
Colton. 


A money-lender. He serves you in the present tense; he lends you in the conditional 
mood; keeps you in the subjunctive; and ruins you in the future.—Addison. 


Of all parts of wisdom, the practice is the best. Socrates was esteemed the wisest 
man of his time because he turned his acquired knowledge into morality, and aimed 
at goodness more than greatness.—Tillotson. 
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This glorious union shall not perish! 


Precious legacy of our fathers, it shall 2X0) 
down honored and cherished to our children. 


Generations unborn shall enjoy its privi- 


leges as we have done; and if we leave them poor in all besides, we will transmit to 
them the boundless wealth of its blessings.—Edward Everett. 


Truth has no gradations; 


nothing which admits of increase can be so much what 


it is as truth is truth. There may be a strange thing, and a thing more strange. But 
if a proposition be true, there can be none more true Meigs 
they that will not be counseled cannot be helped. If you do 


Remember this; 


not hear Reason, she will wrap your knuckles.—Franklin. 


A man that hath no virtue in himself ever envieth it in others, for men’s minds 


will either feed upon their own good or upon others’ evil; 


and who wanteth the one 


will prey upon the other; and whosover is out of hope to attain another’s virtue will 
seek to come at even hand by depressing another’s fortune-—Lord Bacon. 


The foundation of error will lie in wrong measures of probability; as the founda- 
tion of vice in wrong measures of good.—L.ocke. 


With ordinary minds it is suitableness, not the evidence, of a truth that makes it 


to be yielded to; 
does not please him first.—South. 


and it is seldom that anything practicably convinces a man that 


Adversity has the effect of eliciting talents, which in prosperous cicrumstances 


would have lain dormant.—Horace. 


He that can heroically endure adversity will bear prosperity with equal great- 


ness of soul; 
transported with the latter.—Fielding. 


for the mind that cannot be dejected by the former is not likely to be. 


¢ 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


The Genesee Boiler Works, Rochester, N. 
Y. (Unfair.) 

Rochester Tank & Boiler Works, Rochester, 
NoiY va €Ontair,) 

Billberg Boiler at Houston, Tex. (Strike 


on.) 


Morse Bros. Mach. & Supply Co., Denver,. 
Colo. (Unfair.) 
Ajax Boiler Works, Denver, Colo. (Unfair.) 


Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. (Fed- 


erated strike on.) 


McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, 
Md. (Unfair.) 
Missouri & North Arkansas Ry. (Federated 


strike on.) 

Wm. P. Coppin, Contract Shop & Tank 
Works, New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) 

Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. (Unfair.) 

Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 

J. D. Cousins Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Unfair.) 

Phoenix Iron Works, Meadville, Pa. (Un- 
“aa on Atlantic Oil Works Job, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. (Unfair-.) 

W. K. Henderson Machine, Foundry & Boiler 
Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) 

Davenport Locomotive Works, Davenport, 
Ia. (Unfair.) 

Petroleum Iron Works. (Unfair to our 
members, Port of New York.) 

The Berkeley Machine Works, Inc., Norfolk, 
Va. , (Unfair.) 

Rushton Foundry & Machine Co., Alexan- 
dria, La. (Unfair.) 


Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlantic, Ga. 
(Unfair.) 

American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) 

Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, 
Kas. (Unfair.) 

Morgan Engineering Co., Ohio. 
(Unfair.) 

John O’Brien Boiler Co., St. Louis, Mo. (Un- 
fair.) 

Western Pipe & Steel Co., Shops, Seattle, 
Wash. (Strike on.) 

aa Lake Pipe Line, Seattle, Wash. (Strike 
on 

Terre Haute Boiler Works, Terre Haute, Ind. 
(Unfair.) 

Long Island Railroad, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Strike still on.) 


Alliance, 


NOTICE TO ALL MEMBERS. 


We are in receipt of information that the 
Illinois Central is overhauling Missouri 
Pacific engines at their shops in Memphis, 
Tennessee. The federated shop crafts are 
still on strike on the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road, and no member of our organization 
should accept employment for the Illinois 
Central at Memphis, Tennessee, or on any 
railroad or in any contract shop who are 
taking contracts to overhaul Missouri 
Pacific engines, or engines and equipment 
from any other railroad where the feder- 
ated shop crafts are still on strike. 


WM. ATKINSON, 
Assistant International President. 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT NOLAN 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


I submit the following report for October, 
1923, on matters in connection with local 
business of the International Brotherhood 
during the month of October at Washington, 
D. C., Rocky Mount and Wilmington, N. C., 
also Charleston, S. C. 


Left Washington, D. C., in the early part 
of October after wage and shop conditions 
were adjusted with the Boilermakers and 
Helpers and the Proprietors of four of the 
Contract shops at Washington, D. C., namely, 
Hurley Boiler and Machine Works, Fros- 
bergs Boiler and Machine Works, also the 
Capitol and Columbia Iron Works, and 
signed by both parties at issue, after long 
negotiations so as to bring about a satis- 
factory settlement, and although a settle- 
ment was effected there was still a very im- 
portant question pending before the Wash- 
ington, D. C. Central Labor Union relative 
to three of the small contract shops who still 
refused to sign agreement with the Boiler- 
makers and Helpers, although I must say 
that the Boilermakers and Helpers employed 
in Biscos, Thomas and Higgins shops were 
to a certain extent responsible for it, as 
they refused to come clean when called. on 
by sanction of the International Executive 
Council. 

Later on, I left for Richmond, Va., on an 
organizing proposition that sure needed 
attention pretty bad at the American Loco- 
motive Works, as piece and contract sys- 
tem holds full sway in that locomotive 
works, although many efforts were made by 
several International organizers to effect an 
organization in that plant, and without much 
success, still there may be a possibility of 
better success in the near future. 


While in Richmond, Va., I attended a reg- 
ular meeting of Lodge 170, and in doing so 
had an opportunity of meeting several of the 
old time members who have been active in 
that lodge for several years, and are still 
active, as they realize from past experience 
that it requires greater efforts now to suc- 
cessfully cope with present conditions that 
must be met by organization—and that only; 
and for that reason regular meetings are 
generally well attended, and local business 
as well as International, are very care- 
fully looked after in the Labor Temple, 
Richmond, Va.—it’s in a good location in 
the business district, dnd close to all state 
government buildings and can be reached by 
most all car lines in the city: 

While in Richmond, Va., received orders 
from the International Office to visit, Rocky 
Mount and Wilmington, N. C., as also 
Charleston, S. C., and on reaching Rocky 
Mount, N. C., met Brother Bolton, secretary 
of Lodge 239, who gave me the necessary in- 
formation on a matter that I desired at that 
time. I left for Wilmington, N. C., reaching 


there on October 24th, and at once proceeded 
to get in touch with conditions in that city, 
by meeting several of the Coast Line rail- 
way strikers who gave a clear idea of the 
situation at the Coast Line railway shops, 
as well as the contract shops in the city. 
All of the information has been reported 
to the International Office. 

My next stop was at Charleston, S. C., on 
October 29, in order to make an investiga- 
tion of conditions in that city, navy yard, 
and railroad shop, also contract shops. I 
first visited the shops of the Southern Rail- 
way, and afterwards the government navy 
yard, but failed to visit the contract shops 
as Brother Jones, secretary of Lodge 50 
gave me all the information that I wanted, 
therefore I didn’t think it necessary to look 
them over. Lack of work and other condi- 
tions, owing to late metal trades strike, at 
present complicate matters, which I presume 
will straighten out after awhile. 


While in Charleston, S. C., attended a 
meeting of Lodge 50, whose jurisdiction 
covers the railway and contract shops. The 
meeting was well attended, and several mat- 
ters of vital interest to the members were 
fully discussed by the members on the floor. 
In fact, the entire discussion was on the 
question of more activity in the local or- 
ganization at present and also the coming 
convention of District No. 13 at Knoxville, 
Tenn., November 12. Brother Jones, secre- 
tary of Lodge 50, will represent the local, 
and I must say at one of the most important 
conventions ever held in the history of that 
old time and active district in the south- 
eastern territory. I trust it will be one of 


‘harmony and that all matters will be han- 


dled in the usual business way for and in 
the interest of every boilermaker and helper 
affiliated with District 13 of the Southern 
Railway and its allied lines. 


While in Charleston, S. C., I attended a 
meeting of the government navy yard Lodge 
No. 411 in the Labor Temple and with a 
fairly good attendance, and I noticed that 
many important communications were read 
by the secretary, and in particular from the 
metal trades department relative to govern- 
ment navy yards and more especially the 
coming meeting of the general naval wage 
board in the near future at Washington, D. 
C. Brother Flynn, president of Lodge 411, 
made a general explanation in connection 
with the correspondence as read and giving 
his opinion as to how matters should be 
handled in the interest of the members em- 
ployed at the Charleston navy yard, which 
I noticed was listened to very carefully as 
well as appreciated by all members present. 


Several questions of a local nature came 
up for discussion and either settled per- 
manently or laid over until next meeting 
for necessary information before acting, and 
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after the necessary business was transacted 
meeting of Lodge 411 adjourned in due form. 

In conclusion I desire to say that a great 
part of the information that was given me 
while on that trip from Rocky Mount to 
Charleston was reported to the International 
office and the Employes Railway Depart- 
ment, and not necessary to report much of 
it in the official Journal, and for that reason 
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have omitted it in this report, but hope to 
later on be in a position to make a full and 
complete report of shop conditions in this 
neck of the woods, or in other words, the 
Southeastern District. 

Confident of final success in the near fu- 
ture as well as a prosperous New Year not 
far off, I am, yours truly and fraternally, 
Thos. Nolan, I. V-P. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT, JOSEPH P. RYAN. 
(Period, October 16th, to November 15th, 1923, both Inclusive.) 


Toledo, O., November 15, 1923. 
Typographical Errors November Journal. 
Title of report should read Joseph P. Ryan 
(not Joseph W. Ryan.) Caption—‘‘Where 
does our money g0?” Question mark 
omitted. Caption “Assignments.” An ex- 


tensive Audit of the books of Lodge 85 cov- 


ering a spread of (2) consecutive months, 
etc. Should read: (21) twenty-one consecu- 
tive months. Please be governed accord- 
ingly. 
Christmas 1923 and the Membership on 
Strike. 


To merely wish the members who are 
still on strike in the struggle for life, liberty 
and American working conditions a “Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year” would 
in the opinion of the writer be hypocrisy 
pure and simple. Those of us who are for- 
tunate whether on the Grand Lodge pay- 
roll or in shops on roads that have settled, 
should not forget the men who blazed the 
way for Railroad shop conditions in the 
United States in years gone by. What are 
we doing to brighten the approaching Christ- 
mas season for them? Personally I am 
proud to report my contribution direct to 
the membership on _ strike through the 
medium of Good Will Bonds, Benefit enter- 
prises and Assessment $184.50 and $587.50 
refunded to the International. Making a 
total to date $772.00 November 15, 1923, 
over all of $772.00. Brothers, what are you 
going to do when you get your pay envelope 
or check to help make the holiday season 
of 1923 a little brighter for the members who 
are still on the “Bricks?” 


N. ¥. Cent’l. R. R. Piece Work Referendum. 


Following up my article in the November, 
1923, Journal I herewith submit the tabula- 
tion of the piece work referendum on the 
New York Central R. R. as officially issued 
by System Federation No. 103 at Cleveland, 
O. This vote in the opinion of the writer, 
expresses the “last word” so far as the 
membership is concerned. The nature of 
the piece work negotiations, rules, recom- 


mendations, etc., notwithstanding: 
In Total 


Craft Favor Opposed Defaced Vote 
Machinists ...... 1,171 2,902 40 4,113 
Boilermakers 416 1,393 16 1,825 
Blacksmiths ..... 257 315 8 640 
Sheet Metal Wks. 210 458 6 674 
Electricians ..... 132 318 5 455 
Carmen? at yes 1,947 4,912 44 6,903 

TOUGIS? Sty aes 4,133 10,358 119 14.610 


Where Does Our Money Go? 


This month [I will discuss strike benefits. 
Looking backward ten (10) years I will be- 
gin with 1913. From January 1, 1913, to 
December 31, 1922. The following tabula- 
tion is taken from the Official Quarterly Re- 
ports of the Int’l. Secy-Treasurer which 
have been certified to, each quarter by certi- 
fied public accountants at Kansas City, Kas. 


Year Total Strike 
benefits paid 
bE ae are fete ee ee. | $ 65,944.67 
1914 eg COTS Oe 66,845.70 
L918 aes ee Rees See 77,132.80 
OTC ot Peg: oe ee ea 39,404.36 
VOLT so eae BES Ba ra ee ee 223,638.00 
LOLS iis Ce Nea ls ake, Ae 65,304.00 
LODO ee Sy ae 3 ee 468 285.00 
1920 oe, Se ol a 445,930.00 
1927 OR eee es ee 515,845.00 
LOD ee aye dt b-cl alist only eee 188,259.33 
10 Consecutive years. ; 
Over all .05 2s oe pe $2,156,588.86 


“Two million, one hundred fifty-six thou- 
sand, five hundred eighty-eight dollars and 
eighty-six cents.” 

Average per year, strike benefits $215,- 
658.80 for the last ten years ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1922. “Who got the money, did 
you say?”’ 

Read the official quarterly report issued 
every three months up to April 1, 1922, and 
the condensed report issued for the 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th quarter of 1922. Hach and every 
Lodge received its proper quota and the 
Printer Concern and the Union Printing 
pressmen shared in the cost of production 
so that we might know, “WHERE DOES 
OUR MONEY GO?” 


Assignments. 


Entire month at Toledo, O., in behalf of 
Lodge 85. Trustees and the writer are now 
completing, ready for submission to the In- 
ternational and Lodge 85 an extensive audit 
of the books of Lodge 85, period January 1, 
1922, to September 30, 1923, in all twenty- 
one (21) consecutive months. The mem- 
bership fully realize the necessity for 
thorough re-organization and I am pleased 
to report that 85 members approximately 
are now in good standing with others to 
hear from in the immediate future. Work- 
ing faithfully with me for the past 47 eve- 
nings 7 to 10 p. m. the trustees augmented 
on different occasions by other officers, I de- 
sire to express my appreciation to them 
openly through the columns of the Journal. 
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Brothers who will devote 47 consecutive eve- 
nings (Sunday excepted) toward the suc- 
cess of an audit as minute as to detail as 
we have prepared, checking carefully every 
item in order to prevent error, deserve com- 
mendation without question. My sincere 
thanks is herewith tendered to the trustees, 
Brothers Fred Uhler, A. EH. Stevenson, Otto 
J. Miller, President R. J. Biglin, Acting Sec- 
retary C. R. Dolt and Treasurer Ray Bixby 
also to the rank and file of Lodge 85. Of- 
ficers of District Lodges 12 and 31 for the 
contributory support rendered and complete 
co-operation upon the part of the Interna- 
. tional headquarters in furnishing all of the 
most necessary data to develop a tangible 
and intelligent audit of the books of Lodge 
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85. Arrangements relative to prosecution 
or restitution as the case may be will be 
covered at a later date. A personal visit 
to headquarters is necessary in this sub- 
ject matter in connection with the revision 
of the records for good standing for death 
and disability benefits of the membership 
involved. 

Notice.—Correspondence of any nature 
pertaining to Lodge 85 should be addressed 
to Brother C. R. Dolt, Acting Secy. & B. A. 
Address 1110 Harding Drive, Toledo, Ohio, 
in the future. 

Fraternally submitted, 
‘JOS. P. RYAN, 
International Vice-President. 
Addres 7533 Vernon Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Correspondence 


Spencer, N. C. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Inclosed you will find a Memorial Memor- 
andum of Brother D. W. Howell’s little girl 


Daughter of Bro. D. W. Howell, 
who died recently. 


who died some time ago, also you will find 
a little photo of deceased which Brother 
Howell would thank you if you will have 
same put in the Journal for the next issue, 
trusting this will meet with your approval, 
I beg to remain yours, fraternally, Jas. F. 
Kennedy, Cor. Secy., L. 226. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Just a few lines relative to the condition 
of the trade in the jurisdiction of Lodge 83 
of Greater Kansas City and vicinity, which 
we hope you will publish in the next issue 
of the official Journal for the information 
of the membership in general. 

There is only one job now going here, 
the Sinclair Refinery, and this about com- 


pleted now, in fact probably will be fin- 
ished by the time this article is published. 
The prospects for the next few months is 
not very bright, hence there will be more 
than enough men to handle what little work 
that goes on for the next four or five 
months. 

We are making a sincere effort to again 
organize the small contract shops in this 
vicinity and with the proper cooperation of 
the traveling members this campaign can be 
brought to a successful conclusion, by the 
members first getting in touch with the 
Business Representative before applying for 
work in any of these shops. 


Hoping we may have the fullest coopera- 
tion in this matter, with very best wishes, 


we are cordially and fraternally, Harry 
Nicholas, Sec. and Representative. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


We have just passed through a year that 
some of our members will remember for 
sometime to come, particularly railroad men, 
and as a remembrance sixty thousand strik- 
ing shopmen filed suit against the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad on November 2nd in the 
United States District Court at Philadelphia, 
Pa., to recover $15,000,000 to make up for 
underpayment in wages, which resulted 
from Pennsylvania Railroad’s alleged de- 
fiance of the rules set up by Labor Board. 


I hope that the New Year has better times 
in store for us and that brothers realize that 
our future happiness and prosperity de- 
pends entirely upon themselves and to at- 
tain these ends we must work together, 
eliminate all petty jealousies that are known 
to exist, especially in and around the port 
of New York. It should not matter what 
lodge a brother is a member of as long as 
his card is up to date, this is the paramount 
issue. 

It should never be forgotten that build- 
ing and field work was given very little at- 
tention during years of 1918 and 1922 in- 
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cluded, the shipyards at that time were 
given first choice and those employed in 
them were not asked to deposit their cards 
in any of the so-called shipyard locals. 

It’s common to hear members complain 
of the lack of interest being shown by our 
International Officers in their behalf, which 
is ridiculous. Present conditions can be at- 
tributed tothe men themselves, they are not 
particular whether they work with a union 
man, they cannot be trusted as far as re- 
.« ceiving proper scale of wages are concerned 
and most important of all, they neglect to do 
as they should, viz:—attend meetings and 
discuss troubles instead of on street cornel's 
as is the case. Conditions will not change 
until members are made to realize that in 
solidarity there is strength and that the 
laws of our organization should be lived 
up to. 

In conclusion I hope that the year of 1924 
will bring about a closer relationship be- 
tween the respective lodges and that the 
members will do their utmost to see that 
this goal is reached. 

In behalf of the officers and members of 
Hudson L. 163 I wish to extend a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy and Prosperous 


New Year to our International Officers and. 


the entire membership of our organization, I 
remain yours fraternally, D. J. McGuinness, 
Phan Oa ho 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Please publish in the next issue of the 
Journal. It is with regret that we, the mem- 
bers of Lodge 24 inform you of the death 
of Miss Anna May Finn, the daughter of 
Brother James Finn, which took place Octo- 
ber 7th, after a long illness. She was a 
dear friend to everybody, always tried to 
please and make happiness and comfort for 
all whether in trouble or pleasure. I am 
sure that you will join us with sympathy to 
Brother James Finn and wife in their 
bereavement. Yours fraternally, George A. 
Fitzgerald, S., L. 24. 


Chicago, III. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Please find space in your next issue of 
the Journal notifying the Brothers of the 
death of Brother George Donner, who was 
an old and staunch member of Garden City 
Lodge 1 of Chicago. Deceased was sick 
only a short time, he was buried at Oak- 
wood Cemetery, October 25th, and will al- 
ways be remembered by his many friends. 
Our heartfelt sympathy is extended to his 
mother, sisters and brothers in their time 
of sadness. Yours’ fraternally, James 
Brady, S., L. 1. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of members 
and relatives of members have been re- 
ceived with suitable resolutions of sym- 
pathy: 


MEMBERS. 


Brother Ed Wagner, member of Lodge 27, 
St. Louis, Mo., died September 12th, 1923. 


Brother William Mullroy, member of 
Lodge 27, St. Louis, Mo., died July 30th, 1923. 


Brother C. E. Wingo, member of Lodge 19, 
Roanoke, Va., died’ October 21st, 1923. 

Brother E. Gobby, member of Lodge 134, 
Montreal Que. Can., died October 22nd, 1923. 


RELATIVES OF MEMBERS. 

Wife of Brother Walter Evans, member 
of Lodge 37, New Orleans, La., died recently. 

Ruth Howell, daughter of Brother D. W. 
Howell, member of Lodge 226, died Septem- 
ber 24th, 1923. 

Mrs. M. J. Malloy, wife of Brother M. J. 
Malloy, Lodge 69, Little Rock, Ark., died, 
Oelwein, Ia., October 8th, 1923. 

P. J. Thompson, father of Brother J. H. 
Thompson, Lodge 226, Salisbury, N. C., died 
recently. 

G. S. Perkinson, father of Brother J. B: 
Perkinson, Lodge 226, Salisbury, N. C., died 
Oct. 3. 


Co-Operation 


100 PER CENT SAVINGS. 


Taylor Springs, Illinois has a co-operative 
society that during the last half year made 
a saving of 100 per cent for its members. For 
every dollar invested in the Hillsboro Co- 
operative Association in share capital, a dol- 
lar was saved for the members on their 
grocery bills. 

The share capital of this little co-operative 
is $2,355. The savings showed by the last 
semi-annual report are $2,291. Of this sum, 
$1,511 was distributed among the members 
as an 8 per cent savings return, and $600 
was placed in the reserve fund. Needless to 
say the savings in this co-operative society 


are not distributed according to each mem- 
ber’s stock holdings, but on the basis of his 
patronage. 

The recent strike of the smelter workers 
in Taylor Springs: strengthened the co-op- 
erative society. Many new members were 
won for the co-op by the attitude of the 
private merchants. The members of this 
co-operative are composed of many different 
nationalities. But differences of language 
or of race count for nothing with these 
co-operators, who unite as one to build up a 
business based on service rather than profit. 
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CONSUMERS’ DAIRY TURNS TIDE IN LABOR FIGHT. 


The consumers’ co-operative dairy is cred- 
ited by the Co-operative League with hav- 
ing changed Minneapolis from an open- 
shop to a closed shop city. At the height 
of the open-shop drive in 1920, the dairy 
workers’ union in Minneapolis had a mem- 
bership of about 360. A lockout of the 
dairy workers by the milk combine resulted 
in a victory for the open-shops. The work- 
ers went back defeated but far from 
broken in spirit. 

A handful of dairy workers set about to 
organize a co-operative owned, financed and 
controlled by thousands of consumers of the 
city. The Franklin Co-operative Creamery 
was organized from this small beginning. 
It grew until now it does a business of more 
than $3,000,000 a year, employing hundreds 
of workers. With its growth in prosperity 
the union also grew. From a struggling, 
unrecognized organization, the dairy work- 
ers’ union has increased its membership un- 
til now it has 900 members. The recent two- 
years agreement signed with the milk com- 
bine, now makes the closed shop a complete 
reality in Minneapolis. The union scale and 


union conditions are adhered to in every 
creamery in the Twin Cities. 


What is more, the Franklin Co-operative 
itself sets the standards which are adopted 
by the union. Two years ago the co-op 
adopted a scale of wages higher than those 
paid by other concerns. The union there- 
upon adopted this scale as its demand. Other 
companies were then forced to toe the mark. 
Now the Franklin Creamery pays its men 
even more than the union scale, and it has 
again thrown down the gauntlet by inaugu- 
rating the six-day week for dairy workers. 
Although the additional employees neces- 
sary to carry out this program will cost 
the creamery about $120 per worker an- 
nually, the membership of the co-operative 
feel that they would rather forego patronage 
rebates and give employees their day of 
rest. 


The Franklin Co-operative’ has demon- 
strated that not only can it make a brilliant 
success in the dairy business, but that it can 
fight the battles of labor through the organ- 
ized power fo the consumers. 


CANADIAN COOPERATIVES INCREASE SALES. 


Increased sales, dividends on purchases, 
and greater share capital,—this is the record 
which Canada’s co-operative societies show 
for 1922; according to a report just sent the 
All American Co-operative Commission. 


Twelve retail consumers’ co-operatives and 
one marketing co-operative reported their 
business for 1922 to the Co-operative Union 
of Canada. The retail store sales for last 
year aggregated $2,166,196, as compared with 
$1,990,764 for 1921. The co-operative mar- 
keting organization (the United Grain 
Growers) also did a distributive business 
of $2,838,424, making the total sales of all 
the societies reporting more than $5,000,000. 

A total capital of over $293,000 has been 
accumulated by the 12 retail co-operatives, 
an increase of $84,000 for the year. Nine of 


the societies report dividends on purchases 
ranging from 1% to 10 per cent. Ten of 
them made a net profit surplus during 1922 
exceeding $150,000, a gain of $3,000 for the 
year. This net profit is equal to 58 per 
cent on the capital investment. 


In addition to the co-operatives which 
send in their reports annually to the Co-op- 
erative Union there are hundreds which 
are scattered all over the Dominion, working 
more or less independently of each other. 
Saskatchewan alone reports 321 cooperatives 
distributing and marketing over $4,000,000 
worth of goods. Statistics for other prov- 
inces are not available, but Canada can 
boast of many successful enterprises dupli- 
cating the profitable record of the 12 co- 
operatives reporting for 1922. 


CATHOLICS LAUD CO-OPERATION. 


The remedy for profiteering is the or- 
ganization of co-operative societies accord- 
ing to the Convention of the Roman Catholic 
Central Society at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


The following resolutions were adopted 
by this Catholic Convention endorsing the 
Co-operative movement: 

“The greed as manifested in unrestrained 
taking of profits is condemned by funda- 
mental Catholic principles underlying the 
doctrine of a fair price. The hidden profit 
system of modern competitive business fos- 
ters this spirit of greed. Co-operative so- 
cieties of producers and consumers organ- 
ized for service and not for profit constitute 


a practical means to remove the evil attend- 
ing the present hidden profit system.” 


The endorsement of Co-operation by this 
local Roman Catholic society is in line 
with the sympathetic attitude towards the 
Co-operative movement by prominent Catho- 
lic teachers and leaders. Father Joseph Huss- 
lein, editor of “America,” a Catholic weekly, 
Father Joseph Reiner, a prominent Catholic 
educator, Father R. A. McGowan of the 
Catholic National Welfare Council, and 
a director of the co-operative league, and 
other prominent leaders have endorsed Co- 
operation, and are furthering its progress 
in the United States. 
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Health News 


WHAT THE U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE DOES FOR YOU 


Part IV. Protects You from Communicable 
’ Diseases. 


Of course, all health work in a sense pro- 
tects you against disease; but some phases 
of it do so much more directly than others. 


Foreign Quarantine. 

Most important of the direct work is 
that of barring foreign-diseases from our 
shores. This was almost the first duty 
undertaken by the Public Health Service, 
which was organized 125 years ago under 
the name of the Marine Hospital” Service 
and charged with the medical and surgical 
care of merchant seamen. Owing to this 
duty it was usually the first to discover 
any disease brought from abroad. From 
this the Quarantine Service of the U. S. 
Public Health Service developed. 


The States of course had control of their 
ports and at first most of them established 
their own quarantines. Later, however, it 
became evident that the National Govern- 
ment was best fitted for carrying out such 
work; and one after another the States 
turned over their stations to the Public 
Health Service. New York, the last, fell 
in line about two years ago. 


Some years ago the quarantine work of 
the Service was divided into two parts— 
foreign and domestic. Foreign quarantine 
has to do with diseases coming from 
abroad and domestic quarantine with the 
spread of disease among the States. 


The Public Health Service has two lines 
on defense against foreign diseases, one 
' abroad and the other at home. In all, 77 
officers man the first line, 31 in Europe, 
2 in South America, 7 in Mexico, 3 in 
China, 19 in the Philippines and Hawaii; 
and 15 in Cuba, Porto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Panama. These officers are 
stationed at as many sea ports, where they 
are charged with preventing the sailing 
for America of emigrants infected with dis- 
eases, especially with typhus, cholera, 
plague, and yellow fever. . 


In Europe the task has of late years not - 


been easy. The would-be emigrants were 
mad to get to the United States; and their 
native countries were for the most part 
glad to have them go; and some of the 
steamships were not averse to carrying 
them, but were averse to spending money 
for delousing plants, ete. The Public 
Health Service could not directly compel 
them to do this; nor could it everywhere 
do it itself, for some European countries 
objected on the ground that in setting up 
the necessary facilities the United States 
was encroaching on their sovereignty. 


The Public Health Service had to counter 


by requesting the State Department to in- 
struct its consuls in Hurope to refuse a 
bill of health to vessels sailing for the 
United States with passengers who had 
not been subjected to cleansing measures 
and by instructing its own quarantine of- 
ficers to delouse immigrants on arrival in 
this country and to detain them, in case of 
suspicion, for 12 days thereafter. Only by 
this action were some steamship com- 
panies induced to install disinfecting plants 
abroad. Aided by the present restrictive 
immigration law and by the disinfecting 
and delousing facilities, conditions are now 
reasonably’ satisfactory. The restrictive 
law is, however, until July ist, 1924 only, 
and unless it is renewed or in some way 
replaced the tidal wave of immigrants wait- 
ing in Kurope for the letting down of the 
bars will rush for this country at the first 
opportunity and the resulting pressure will 
test every timber in the health barricade. 


Domestic Quarantine. 


A task almost as important as keeping 
out foreign diseases is that of preventing 
diseases from spreading from State to 
State. ‘ 

The law lays this last duty upon the Pub- 
lic Health Service, with the proviso that it 
is to be done so far as possible by using 
State machinery. How necessary such useé 
may be is shown by the fact that a year 
or two ago the Public Health Service rep- 
resentative in one mid-west State, was 
called upon in a single year to check 23 
epidemics (13 of them serious), 9 of ty- 
phoid, 1 of gastro-enteritis, 1 of measles, 
5 of smallpox, 4 of scarlet fever, and 3 of 
diphtheria. The total patients from these 
numbered 1644. 


The Public Health Service has not the 
force to place a sanitary representative in 
each State, but it has met the problem by 
establishing seven sanitary districts, in 
each of which there is a sanitary engineer. 
In addition it has adopted the policy of 
building up in every State Health Depart- 
ment of a strong “division of communicable 
diseases.” Such are now operating in sev-- 
eral States. In these, as in all others, how- 
ever, the Public Health Service stands 
ready to help whenever called upon by the 
State health officers. 


The young men of the war who now find 
it dificult to go back to the draper’s coun- 
ter remind us of the boy who went to the 
circus. On his return home his mother 
asked him how he liked it. “Oh, ma,” he 
said, “if you once went to the circus you’d 
never go to church again in all your life!” 
-——London Opinion. 
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News of General Interest 


FOUR INDUSTRIAL POSITIONS AVAILABLE SOON FOR EVERY COL- 
LEGE MAN TRAINED TO FILL THEM 


Spurred by the fact that the need of big 
business in the United States for trained 
young men to become leaders is far sur- 
passing the ability of the nation’s technical 
schools to graduate men of this caliber, a 
committee of eminent industrialists and edu- 
-cators is holding a series of conferences in 
New York to seek a remedy for the dif- 
ficulty. They are confronted by the little- 
understood necessity of filling, by 1930, at 
least 200,000 new positions of responsibility 
in industry whereas there are available in 
the technical schools at present only about 
50,000 students. Enrollment in these schools 
in 1920, when the first of the graduates aim- 
ing to be the future leaders in industry took 
up study, was 51,908, and today the enrol- 
ment is only 52,290. 

This committee of business and educa- 
tional leaders has been organized by the 
National Industrial Conference Board into 
a joint conference committee on engineer- 
ing education, and it includes men distin- 
guished in the fields of education and in- 
dustry. The first autumn session has just 
concluded preliminary conferences at the 
headquarters of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board at 10 East Thirty-ninth street. 


Some surprising figures and facts were 
made public after the meeting regarding the 
heavy drafts which industry will make in 
the next few years on the technical schools 
of the country. In a report just made 
public, the committee says: 


“What is likely to be the situation in 
1930? American industry may need 400,- 
000 more persons for positions of respon- 
sibility in 1930 than it used in 1920. This 
is in addition to the replacements neces- 
sary. The reason for this growth in de- 
mand for experts and leaders is the change 
of methods by which industrial work is be- 
ing performed which change consists main- 
ly in the development of corporations, in 
the increasing use of machinery, power and 
other labor-saving devices and in the 
elaboration of methods of control in produc- 
tion and distribution. Mass production 
greatly increases the amount of product 
per worker, but requires a relatively larger 
increase in the poportion of planners and 
administrators. 


“These facts and figures demonstrate 
that both the normal progress in indus- 
trial methods and the approaching new 
competitive conditions will call for a more 
decided change than ever before in the qual- 
ity and number of trained experts and 
leaders.” 

In sounding this warning over the situ- 
ation, as well as presenting a message of 
opportunity to the youth of America, leaders 


‘mittee finds, 


of industry through their participation in 
the work of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board also are serving notice on all 
their world-competitors that in the coming 
decade’s struggle for industrial supremacy, 
the United States fully intends to marshal 
this army of 400,000 trained young men, and 
is enlisting the resources not alone of in- 
dustry, but of education to win it. 


“The big problem,” says the Joint Com- 
mittee’s statement, “is to adapt the educa- 
tion of those who are to direct industry to 
the ever-changing conditions of industry it- 
self. The needs of the next generation must 
be considered in the educational plans of 
today.” 

A survey of the educational facilities of 
the country for meeting this great and 
hitherto unheralded need shows, the com- 
that they are limited. At 
present the technical schools of the United 
States are turning out about 9,000 graduates 
a year and, in industry at present, less than 
20 per cent of those who now plan and ad- 
minister the productive work of the nation 
are graduates of any college at all. 


At the first session of the joint committee 
eight conclusions were advanced from the 
preliminary report which show, the indus- 
trialists are convinced, that the opportu- 
nities for the youth of the country are 
greater today than ever before, when the 
need for future leaders in industry is con- 
sidered. These conclusions are: 


There is a rapidly growing need for ad- 
ministrative and technical ability in prac 
tically all lines of activity. This is es- 
pecially true of the manufacturing and 
mechanical industries. 


There is an increasing demand for grad- 
uates of engineering schools to enter upon 
work which will fit them for positions of 
administrative as well as technical respon- 
sibility. This, apparently, is due to the fact 
that courses of education in engineering 
and applied sciences have in the past been 
highly successful in the early development 
of both kinds of talent. 

The demand for young men with capacity 
for becoming administrative or technical 
leaders is already far greater than the num- 
ber of such men now being graduated from 
the engineering schools. 

It is equally as important that a greater 
proportion of the graduates of engineering 
schools be young men of high. quality as 
that the total number of graduates be in- 
creased. Therefore admission to these 
schools should be based on selective tests. 

The preparatory schools can perform a 
great service to industry as well as to 
the students by properly evaluating the 
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advantages of an engineering course and 
guiding towards the engineering schools 
the boys who have, or in whom can be de- 
veloped, an interest in producing things. 

There is a growing opinion that the en- 
gineering schools should provide a thorough 
grounding in fundamentals of engineering 
and applied sciences, rather than specialized 
training. 

There should be more and better training 
courses in connection with industrial estab- 
lishments to supplement the educational 
courses of the colleges. 

Close co-ordination of educational effort 
is therefore necessary bétween industrial- 
ists and educators. 

A call will be issued from the National 
Industrial Conference Board to the Joint 
Committee on Engineering Hducation later 
in the week for the second session of the 
industrialists in full committee. Among the 
committee members are S. P. Bush, presi- 
dent, Buckeye Steel Castings Company, 


Columbus, O.; Howard E. Coffin, vice-presi- 


- dent, Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit; 


Col. T. C. Dickson, commandant, Water- 
town, Mass., U. S. Arsenal; Howard Hlliott, 
chairman, Northern Pacific Railroad, New 
York; E. M. Herr, president, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh; 
William H. Nichols, chairman, Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corporation, New York; Henry 
D. Sharpo, Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing 
Co., Providence, R. I.; A. H. Rogers, Rogers, 
Mayer & Ball, New York; Prof. R. H. Fer- 
nald, University of Pennsylvania; Dean 
H. J. Hughes, Harvard Engineering School; 
Prof. D. C. Jackson, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; President F. W. Mc- 
Nair, Michigan College of Mines; Prof. J. 
W. Roe, New York University; Dean Her- 
man Schneider, University of Cincinnati; 
Frederick P. Fish, chairman of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, Magnus W. 
Alexander, managing director of the board, 
and others. 


SET CONGRESS FREE 


(From Conference for Progressive Political 
Action.) 


During the next Congress the American 
principle of representative government will 
be put to the hardest test since it was 
created. 

For a number of years, but particularly 
since 1892, determined efforts have been 
made by industrial and political autocrats 
to destroy the faith of the people in Con- 
gress. Every device known to ingenious 
men has been tried out, sometimes openly 
and brazenly, but at all times craftily and 
deceitfully, with the outstanding purpose of 
breaking down and eventually destroying 
the legislative branch of our government, 
so that the executive branch of government 
would be crystallized into an autocratic 
power mingled with judicial absolutism un- 
der government by injunction. 


Many members of the 68th Congress are 
conscious of this situation. They realize 
that a legislative branch of government 
must consist of free agents, if it is to be 
enabled to function effectively... They know 
that in recent years new members of Con- 
gress have carried but little influence. They 
have been ignored when the fine work of 
organization of the House and Senate is 
being arranged by the self-styled “leaders.” 
Great committees have been formed with 
the understanding that little or nothing 
would be done. On some occasions, they 
have been formed with a definite intent 
of “putting something over.” The general 
welfare of the people has always suffered 
from such conspiracies. 


It is a consoling fact that under some 
spontaneous circumstances in the past, 
when Congress has been free to act, it has 
always acted right. 


Repeal of the Esch-Cummins Railroad Law. 
Notwithstanding efforts of designing poli- 


ticians to divert the people’s attention to 
minor public questions, the outstanding is- 
sues in the next Congress will be the repeal 
of the Esch-Cummins Transportation Act, 
and the enactment of legislation that will 
give substantial relief to our agricultural 
interests. Definite consideration by the 
House and Senate of these matters must 
be preceded by an assurnace that the com- 
mittees on Interstate and Foreign Com-. 
merce, on Rules, and on Agriculture, will 
be composed of members favorably dis- 
posed to the solution of these two impor- 
tant problems. The people should be also 
assured that these members will be so 
fair-minded and so impervious to attacks 
or rebuffs by the financial and social blocs 
that they will report bills out of their com- 
mittees in time for the members of the 
House and Senate to have a fair, free, 
American chance to discuss, amend, and 
revise as in their best judgment they deem 
wise. Such reasonable procedure would 
constitute the first step toward freedom for 
the Congress of the United States. 


Another Strike for Freedom. 


Arbitrary dictation by a hard-boiled Con- 
gressional Committee is just as offensive to 
the American people and to the principles 
of representative government as autocracy 
by an executive or absolutism by a court. 


Members of the 68th Congress will strike 
for their legislative freedom eagerly and 
devotedly if they know their constituents 
will support them regardless of dictation 
from any source, whether they be obsolete 
rules of a political party or dictum from 
financial and industrial magnates. 


The time for action by every trade union- 
ist and every farmer whose attention can 
be secured is now upon us. The safety and 
integrity of our republic depend upon their 
interest and their devotion. They should at 
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once get in touch with their Senators and 
Representatives if possible personally, if 
not, by letter. They should inform their 
legislators that they are not in favor of 
Congressional Committees being stacked 
against the people. Regardless of decadent 
seniority rules of the House and Senate, 
the major committees of both branches 
should be so constituted that an absolute 
assurance will be guaranteed that measures 
of paramount interest to the people, like 
transportation and agricultural relief, must 
be reported out of committee at an early 
date, so that the full membership of both 
Houses may have a full, fair, free, American 
opportunity to pass judgment upon them. 


In a case like the Interstate Committee, 
where a standpatter like Winslow of Massa- 
chusetts is chairman, protests from every 
railroad worker should be made against his 
reappointment. ve 


People to the Rescue. 


By taking positive action at once, the 
members of Congress will know on the 
expiration of the session that it will be 
useless for them to reply to their constitu- 
ents: ' 


“It was impossible to vote for or against 
certain measures because arbitrary com- 
mittees created by powers inimical to the 
welfare of the people had refused to report 
out measures and permit members to pass 
judgment upon them.” 


Beggarly excuses like these have been 
made ever since Tom Reed and Joe Cannon 
ruled. The habit became chronic. Most of 
the members have been and are lawyers. 
They follow precedent and rulings blindly. 
Their stupid submission in the past has 
brought ridicule upon the legislative branch 
of government. This practice must cease. 
The people must come to the rescue. Free- 
dom of debate and action must be restored 
to our Congressmen. They are the only 
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federal officials with whom the people come 
in contact. 

The only sure way to secure a democratic 
republic is to insist upon actual and unre- 
strained liberty of its representatives in 
the legislative branch. 


Helpful Suggestions 'to Congressmen. 


Before the first week in December all 
trade union officials, state legislative 
boards, local legislative committees, and in- 
dividual members should arouse their rel- 
atives, friends, and neighbors to pass the 
word along, get in touch with their repre- 
sentatives and urge them: 


1. To organize the House and Senate 
without dictation from standpatters of the 
Old Guard. 


2. To elect progressive, forward-looking, 
presiding officers of both Houses who are 
known to be in sympathy with the needs 
of the people and in step with the march of 
events in the twentieth century. 


3. In the appointment of committees and 
the selection of chairmen personal claims 
for seniority should not be allowed to in- 
terfere with necessary progress of the peo- 
ple’s business. 


4, Unconditional repeal 
Cummins Railroad Law. 


5. HEnactment of the  Norris-Sinclair 
Farmers’ Relief Bill for agriculturists. 


6. Remind Senators and Representatives 
of the campaign pledges made in 1922. 
Serve notice upon them that no excuses for 
failure will be accepted when the day of 
reckoning comes in 1924. 


The question finally resolves itself into 
one single issue: ‘The people of the United 
States must immediately come to the rescue 
and guard their legislative branch of gov- 
ernment or it will fail as completely as 
have the parliamentary systems of Russia, 
Germany and Italy. 


DEVOTES LIFE TO 


of the Esch- 


CAUSE OF LABOR. 


By International Labor News Service. 

Washington, D. C.—Why Margaret Bond- 
field chairman of the General Council of 
the British Trade Union Congress, has been 
called Labor’s Saint is told by William 
Bolitho, in a special despatch from London 
to the New York World. In telling of Miss 
Bondfield’s life, Mr. Bolitho writes: 

“This means a lot for women,’ said Mar- 
garet Bondfield when the tellers told her she 
was elected Chairman of the General Coun- 
cil of the British Trades’ Union Congress in 
London, September 26. She spoke soberly, 
looking round as if to read the eyes of each 
member of this supreme cabinet of British 


~ labor. 


“The movement was the greatest one in 
her life, and in her way of thinking, the 
greatest of all possible honors and of all 
possible moments. She went up and took 
her seat at the head of the table, in the 


{ 


President’s chair, now hers by right of elec- 
tion. ; 

“*You men have shown that labor, be- 
lieves in the equality of women.’ That was 
all. The grave, hard faces round her re- 
laxed a little. Margaret Bondfield is a tidy, 
stout little woman of fifty with the most 
charming voice that has ever been heard 
on a platform in England. 


Devoted Life to Labor. 


“Then, opening her black, business-like 
handbag with a snap as if to dismiss the 
matter, she began the agenda for the day. 
It was disposed of, say the delegates, in 
record time. 

“That is Margaret Bondfield. She is the 
most unsentimental woman in the world, 
outwardly. Yet she has devoted the whole 
of her life to the betterment of her fellow 
workers. 
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“It is a queer ambition for a woman, after 
all, to direct this cold assembly of grave, 
elderly men, occupied with highly abstruse 
and dull subjects of wages and contracts, 
sitting behind closed doors in a severely 
furnished office room. 


“But ever since she went to work, a quiet, 
profoundly serious little girl of thirteen, she 
has steered her course toward it with the 
same passionate, convinced desire that other 
girls have bestowed on any of the world’s 
more obvious prizes. 


Began as Teacher. 


“She began as a supply teacher for a boys’ 
class in a public school in’ a poor quarter 
of a Somersetshire town, where she was 
born, in 1873. Leaving this she was ap- 
prenticed by her mother to one of the worst 
trades in London—sewing cheap garments 
for export to the Colonies. 


“In 1894 she joined the Shop Assistants’ 
Union and two years later was the ‘first 
woman delegate to attend the Trades Union 
Congress as a representative of that union. 
She had seen the black side of the woman’s 
industrial life, knew every cranny of its 
bad working conditions, its sweated labor, its 
hard bosses, who believed themselves above 
the law, has counted every hour of slavery 
in the thirteen that were then expected of 
all women in shops in London. 


“She had ‘lived in’ with them all, and was 
one of them forever. With her brain and 
ability she could easily have cut herself out 
of the business and tried to forget it. Mar- 
garet Bondfield preferred to go on work- 
ing for the rest. 


“In 1898 she left shop work and took up 
the paid position of Assistant Secretary to 
the Shop Assistants’ Union, and in the same 
year she showed that she was not going to 
be merely a specialist in the interest of one 
small section of women’s works by running 
for election and winning the post of mem- 
ber of the West Ham Trades and Labor 
Council. 
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“Her experience of the Trades Union 
movement is more complete and varied than 
that of any man. She is at present secre- 
tary of the National Union of General Work- 
ers, a member of the executive of the 
Woman’s Trades Union League, and a mem- 
ber of the National Administrative Council 
of the Independent Labor Party. 

“In addition to her industrial work, poli- 
tics tempted her. She is a Socialist of a 
moderate shade. Since the granting of the 
suffrage to women in England she has twice 
contested the constituency of Nottingham, 
and though without success, as yet, on both 
occasions she increased the labor vote by 
many thousands, 


Has Many Friends. 


“Outside this catalog of activities there 
is hardly any Margaret Bondfield. They. 
mean, to those who know, more hours daily 
without intermission of hard, bitter work, 
with ungrateful figures, and plans and rou- 
tine than ever the worst of her past em- 
ployers dared to put upon her. 

“Such a life leaves scant time for any-. 
thing social. Yet she has many friends. | 
She has made them in her long path up to 
the leadership of the union; they are all 
without exception people who work alto- 
gether alongside her. It is a gray life to 
those who cannot understand the spiritual 
fire that animates it. It is the life of the 
cloister, hard, dull, mistaken even, as it 
must appear to many. 

“Only a fanatic, perhaps using the word 
in its best sense of utterly single minded 
devotion to duty and to the interest of oth- 
ers, could have lived it. Margaret Bond- 
field has. Never in the worst hour has she 
shrunk from it, or laid it aside. 

“Through it all she has kept the same 
sober cheerfulness with which she started. 


- Well might one of the delegates say, half 


jokingly, half tenderly, as he came out of 
the Congress room in which she has been 
elected: ‘London now has its Lay Saint— 
Margaret.’ ” 


GREAT IS LABOR’S DESTINY. 
By Chester M. Wright. 


Most troubles in industry happen because 
one side is boss. There comes a point when 
one side can “lay down the law.” One side 
can issue an edict, an imperial decree. 


Imperial decrees always make trouble. 
The injunction, as used in industrial dis- 
putes, is just a form of imperial decree, with 
the judge as emperor. 


Lawyers would have a different way of 
saying this, but lawyers are still talking the 
lingo they learned decades ago when court 
records were written by men who got paid 
by the word and who therefore invented 
many awesome but useless words. 

When the boss of a big plant says, “that’s 
my decision and that’s final,’ he’s just a lit- 
tle edition of an emperor. 

Only a few political emperors are left in 
the world. Business for them is poor. 

Political democracy has put the emperor 


business on the bum. 

Labor looks toward the building of an in- 
dustrial democracy to put industrial em- 
perors on the bum. This mt be good even 
for the emperors. 


In the beginning it was a fight for a 
chance to be heard. Now it is a great strug- 
gle to build a new structure in the great 
and marvelous industrial world. 


Truly the mission of labor is great and 
glorious. It outshines in brilliance, respon- 
sibility, opportunity and purpose anything 
that we know of in the world today. 

Compare the labor movement building new 
and greater freedom with rusty statesmen 
gabbing away with fourteenth century 
thoughts in their minds and medieval chains 
of tradition around their necks, 

Labor’s destiny is tremendous. 
great leader of our day! 


It is the 
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Technical Article 


LAYING OUT OTHER PARTS FOR SCOTCH MARINE BOILER 


By O. W. 


In the annexed drawing we show the bal- 
ance of elevations and details, which could 
not be conveniently worked in our former 
article. Hence, the front elevation of the 
previous issue should be kept at hand and 
closely lined up with the longitudinal eleva- 
tion.. This is to better determine the shape 
and the position of the various parts. 

It is only by associating the front with the 
side elevation that the drawing can be cor- 
rectly interpreted. For instance the man- 
hole near the top of the boiler; the front 
elevation shows how far over on the shell 
from center it goes, while the side view 
shows it goes 5 feet back from the calking 
edge. These manholes are placed, so the 
opening points toward the outward side of 
boiler. Thus in a battery of two boilers; the 
port boiler has the manhole on the left side, 
while the starboard boiler has it placed on 
the right hand side of the boiler. But when 
a battery of three or four boilers are used; 
‘then the manhole is placed on the center 
boilers where the most convenient access 
may be had. 

This is always designated on the plans; 
in fact, a layer-out has absolutely nothing to 
determine by his own judgment. The office 
drafting room attends to all such details, and 
all the layer-out has to do is follow orders 
and correctly interpret drawings. This lat- 
ter interpretation is not always easy unless 
a person has had considerable practice from 
blue print work. Even then certain draw- 
ings as of smoke boxes and up-takes are 
rather hard to decipher, especially the first 
one or two jobs. 

Another thing to observe is the detail of 
the double butt strap over the longitudinal 
seams. The main boiler shell is 1% inch 
thick, while the inside butt straps are 13, 
inch and the outside straps are 1% inch 
thick. Then the through stay rods, which 
are 2% inches in diameter; they have 
strong nuts both inside and outside of the 
shell. The outside nuts are capped as the 
detail shows, and when all nuts are screwed 
up tight the outside nut is calked to the 
plate. No central supports are provided 
these rods to prevent them from sagging; 
as their length of 11 ft., 9 inches is com- 
paratively short, and this diameter of rod 
will nicely support itself in this distance. 

Possibly the most interesting feature of 
the Scotch Boiler is the combustion cham- 
ber, with girders, staybolts and furnace at- 
tachments. It is extremely simple, and yet, 
involves considerable study to properly set 
up. It is in this respect how technical 
study hastens practical experience. The 
workman who has studied the correct theory 
of Design and Construction, can set up a 
mental picture how he would make such 
a design in the shop: Even tho, the boss 
brings him a job he has never seen before, 
but his familiarity with geometrical lines 
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and their construction will enable him to 
decipher quite readily what the object is, 
and how he would go about it in its manu- 
facture. That is a service the just plain 
practical mechanic cannot deliver. 

And so it is with our Combustion Cham- 
ber, we glance at the outlines and design of 
front elevation, and then compare with the 
side view; and from this we set up a mental 
picture of the way the finished chamber 
would look. After that we fill in details, 
as the position of staybolts, girder bolts, 
tubes, rivets for stay rods, and where the 
furnace flange attaches. If need be, we 
follow up the lines, so as to know what 
every line in the drawing stands for. When 
this is achieved, we can help ourselves with 
a greater degree of accuracy, certainty and 
efficiency. 

In our former issue we laid off the face 
plates or the central and right wing of C. C. 
In this drawing the longitudinal elevation 
shows the edge view of the header plates 
with flanges turned on, and the wrapper 
plate widths. From the front elevation we 
see where lap joints are made in the wrap- 
per sheet. This is also noticeable from the 
dotted lines of wrapper sheet of back eleva- 
tion. So we describe a neutral axis line 
in the wrapper sheet lines ef front elevation, 
which enables us to pick the correct girth 
around corners and other bends and curves. 
These girths we step off on a straight line 
to give us length, after which we add the 
width as measurements indicate of side ele- 
vation or 2 ft. 744 inches. This gives us the 
rectangular shaped outline of template. To 
this we add the rivet line for joining to 
the flanged header plates. Rivet holes are 
spaced with dividers to a maximum pitch 
of 2% inch for % inch rivets. 

The layerout should possess himself with 
a special pair of spacing dividers; one that 
has a long screw regulator, to enable ad- 
justing quickly and by small degrees. if nec- 
essary. Another thing is; these dividers 
should have some good steel points which 
enable hardening so they will retain a sharp 
point while working on steel plates. The 
ordinary dividers are very unsatisfactory for 
spacing purposes, because the soft mal- 
leable points soon become blunt; and with 
each space the legs will walk a fraction 
of an inch. In ten feet the dividers will 
often walk as much as 2 inches, and this 
makes it extremely difficult to average up 
certain stretches of rivet lines. Straight 
runs can always be subdivided until the 
rivet spaces will average up properly; such 
as we explained in connection with laying 
out locomotive plates. 

As the bottom plate of C. C. is made cir- 
cular no stays need be placed in it; but the 
sides and top must be supported or the in- 
tense steam pressure will bulge in the wrap- 
per sheet. The lines for staybolts are es- 
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tablished by using the measurements of 
side view, as 3% inches from a center, and 
then 7 inches between spaces. For the spaces 
in the girth, the distances are generally 
picked from the neutral axis line of front 
elevation, or are spaced if measurements are 
given. In this case we have 11 equal spaces 
between the two center lines indicated by 
extreme staybolts. This then works out 
the patterns for the central C. C. and the 
wrapper sheet for the sides are developed 
in a similar manner. The main feature is 
to get the proper girth, and get the Lends 
where they belong, and space the rivet 
holes and staybolt holes. 

Templates would also be laid out for the 
staybolts in the back of C. C. as the back 
half elevation of boiler shows. This would 
be done the same as we described for the 
front of header plates. If centers and 
measurements are followed, all will work 
out well. To the lower right hand corner 
of back elevation, the notations say that all 
holes marked with a double circle have 14 
deep nuts on both ends; while that line 
of bolts just above the cross seam with the 
X in the circle, means that nuts are used on 
the inside of C. C. only; while the outside 
end is riveted over. For all the single cir- 
cles of staybolt nuts 1 inch deep are used in 
the C. C., while on the outside the ends are 
riveted over. 

By checking up on the girders we see 
from the front elevation the girder plates 
are set in pairs, and the bolt passes between 
them. These plates are % inches thick and 
are held together by means of four rivets 
1 inch in diameter, and a pipe thimble in be- 
tween. Sometimes rods are passed through 
these holes and nipples are filled in to pre- 
vent the girders from springing away from 
its vertical position. Details of rivets such 
as must be used at the various riveted 
foints are shown to the right of drawing. 

in laying out the large shell on outside of 
boiler, a neutral axis line must be set, or as 
it is sometimes done; the header plates are 
fitted in their exact position as they would 
have when riveted together Then a meas- 
uring wheel is run around the flanged edges 
to determine the exact circumference, and 
to this circumference 3 1-7 times the thick- 
ness of metal is added; which gives the net 
circumference the plate must be made to. 
Some folks use 3 times the thickness of 
plate, which is also satisfactory, it making 
a snugger fit; but 3 1-7 corresponds to 
3.1416. 

Right here some layerouts of meager ex- 
perience will say that they have always 
heard to allow 6% or 7 times the thickness 
of metal. This rule is true, 6.28 being cor- 
rect for straight figuring where two different 
circumferences are required from one di- 
ameter. Thus in a stack of say 30 inches in 
diameter, the inside neutral axis line would 
work out to the 30 inches. Then by making 
the outside joint 6.28 times the thickness 
larger, it will telescope over the smaller 
joint nicely. Observe here we have one 
diameter, but two thicknesses, and that is 
a different problem from our boiler flange 
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measurement. Here we have a circumfer- 
ence figured to the outside edge of flange. 
That is the diameter we work from; it is not 
the neutral axis of the center of flange, but 
the outside edge. Consequently we have 
only one thickness of metal to allow for, 
and hence the 1% inch times 31/7 or 4% 
inches approximately must be added to the 
net circumference around flange, and this 
accounts for the neutral axis of plate. 

Experienced layerouts will first calculate 
the circumference of boiler shell from the 
neutral diameter, and then check up by 
using a measuring wheel. This is the safest 
method, for then if the flange is not rolled 
to a perfect circle, the difference is noted 
and proper allowance can be made. From 
the front elevation we see the shell is made 
in three pieces, having two seams 20% 
inches below the central horizontal line, and 
the other 3 feet 4 inches from the vertical 
opposite the manhole. So these joint po- 
sitions would be marked on the header plate 
flange, and then we would see how much 
girth each plate required. 

The butt straps would be laid off accord- 
ing to our drawing, and since the curve in 
2% inches is very slight, the rivet holes 
can be marked direct from the butt strap. 
If the curve should change the radius then 
a section of plate with butt straps would 
be drawn, and the girth spaces lifted from 
it. Those holes we show solid black in the 
butt strap detail are so placed to harmonize 
with the rest of the rivet pitches, but in 
these black holes, staybolts from the com- 
bustion chamber will pass through on each 
side only. The top butt strap is not effected 
this way, and those rivets shown black are 
left out by the assemblers. Other staybolt 
measurements in the outer shell must either 
be averaged up or a sectional detail drawn, 
and the girth spaces picked from the neutral 
axis line.. The same holds good for the foot 
brackets, and such other fixtures where 
holes must be placed in precise positions. 

Mountings are generally laid off on the 
boiler shell after it is assembled and tested. 
These mountings are for steam pipes, safety 
valves, gage valves, top and bottom blow 
outs, stud bolts for smoke box, etc. Here 
another blue print is supplied from which 
the workman takes measurements and sets 
them off on the boiler. Here careful in- 
spection must be made to see that the 
boilers are setting in their proper relation, 
and that the manholes point outside. Then 
generally the port boiler is marked off on 
the plans, and it says starboard boiler to 
other hand; meaning the other boiler is 
made reversed. The port side of a vessel is 
always that side while standing on the 
“after end” of ship or tug, and looking for- 
ward, then your left hand will be the port 
side, while the right hand will point to the 
starboard side. Hence a person must al- 
ways right himself first to the position the 
beiler faces before ever taking measure- 
ments, otherwise it is possible to mark off 
the mountings reversed, which will place the 
manholes on the inside or between the 
boilers. 
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News of General Interest—Continued 


ACCIDENT COMPENSATION FOR 100,000- WORKERS IS UP TO CON- 
GRESS. 


New York.—‘The new Congress, which 
will meet in December, is faced with the 
urgent necessity of adopting an accident 
compensation law for the thousands of 
workers in private employments in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” says a statement by the 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 

“While the principle of workmen’s com- 
pensation was almost universally adopted in 
America a decade ago—and Congress itseif 
has extended this protection to public em- 
ployes, both of the federal government and 
of the District of Columbia—nevertheless 
Congress has failed to provide a workmen’s 
compensation law for the 100,000 private 
employes in the District,’ the statement de- 
clares. 

“Congress in all the years has neglected 
to enact for them even an employers’ liabil- 
ity statute. There is not even an accident 
reporting law! These employes, when in- 
jured, are therefore peculiarly helpless, 
since, without any of the usual aids to re 
covery of damages, they must sue under the 
harsh, outgrown and archaic rules of the 
common law. Responsibility for their plight 
rests solely upon Congress.” 


Commercial insurance agents were espe- 
cially active at the last Congress, according 
to the statement, and the well-considered 
Fitzgerald-Jones bill, prepared by the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation, and 
strongly supported by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, failed of passage although fa- 
vorably reported. The bill, which will be 
promptly introduced in the new Congress, 
furnishes the much needed protection at 
actual cost, and provides for economical ad- 
ministration through an existing federal 
commission. 

“Recent investigations made among the 
victims of industrial accidents in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” the statement continues, 
“reveal many tragic experiences among 
families deprived of the benefits of work- 
men’s compensation.” The following cases 
are cited as typical: 


J. C., while working on a gas main, was 


2 


overcome by gas and died on the way to the 
hospital. The gas company merely paid the 
funeral expenses and offered the widow a 
job which she was too ill to accept. 


J. P., a carpenter, had his skull fractured 
when the scaffolding on which he was work- 
ing broke and threw him upon a concrete 
floor below. He died the following day. He 
was a widower and leaves two children with- 
out support. The only income in sight for 
the boy and girl is $300 which the Carpen- 
ters’ Union will pay when they become of 
age. The employer has paid nothing. 

W. A. P., an electrical worker, was caught 
by an elevator operated without warning 
signal in an unguarded shaft. His leg was 
broken. He was unable to resume work for 
13 months and is still under a doctor’s care. 
His leg will be permanently misshapen, and 
the accident has affected his health so as to 
cut down his earning power about 20 per 
cent. His hospital bills of $143 and doctors’ 
bills of $800 have not yet been paid, and his 
employer has not even offered to help. Noth- 
ing was paid him for loss of working time. 


R. B. D., an electrical inspector, was in- 
stantly killed by a yard engine at the Wash- 
ington terminal. He left a wife and 9- 
month-old baby. Except for $2,500 paid by 
the employes’ relief fund, Mrs. R. B. D. re- 
ceived no compensation for her husband’s 
death. 


On March 14 F. L. was working for ¢ 
transfer company, when his fellow work- 
man let a steel fixture fall on his leg, caus- 
ing a compoundsfracture. He is still under 
a doctor’s care and unable to work. He and 
his aged mother, of whom he is the sole 
support, have had to use up all savings 
and go in debt about $450. His employer 
has paid nothing. 


“While Congress delays, these tragedies 
continue to pile up as a national reproach,” 
says the labor law association. “There is 
no valid reason for further delay in remov- 
ing this dark blot on American industry 
within the shadow of the nation’s capitol.” 


Cae ERATION BETWEEN ORGANIZED LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 
ON THE RAILROADS. 


By O. S. BEYER, Jr., 
Introduction. 


President William H. Johnston, of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, has 
been inviting attention to an unusual op- 
portunity which confronts intelligent and 
progressive organized workers and managers 
of industry. Among the articles and ad- 
dresses he has presented in this connection 
are three to which I wish to call especial 
attention. They have been republished in 
the columns of the Machinists’ Monthly 


in Machinists’ Moncihly Journal. 


Journal from time to time, where many of 
you have no doubt seen them. 


The first address was presented during 
June, 1922, to the National Conference of 
Social Work at Providence, R. I. It is en- 
titled ‘“‘Trade Unions and Hmployes Partici- 
pation” and was reprinted in the August, 
1922, issue of the Machinists’ Monthly Jour- 
nal. The second one was presented in 
September, 1922, before the Fifth Annual 
Industrial Conference on the Human Rela- 
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tions in Industry of the Y. M. C. A., at Sil- 
ver Bay, N. Y. This article is entitled 
“The Function of Labor Organizations in In- 
dustry” and was reprinted in the October, 
1922, issue of the Journal. The last article 
was written for the Railway Age of June 16, 
1923, and its title is ‘Organized Co-operation 
on the Railroads.” It was reprinted in the 
August, 1923, issue of the Journal. 


While the thoughts expressed in these ar- 
ticles were being advanced by President 
Johnston, it has become possible to start 
some definite developments in the shops 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad along the 
lines suggested by him, ‘To those, therefore, 
who have followed him the subsequent re- 
marks should prove of particular interest. 
To ‘those who have not as yet done so, I 
would suggest that they study President 
Johnston’s remarks very carefully after they 
have finished reading this article. 


The Idea of Co-operation as Applied on 
Railroads. 


As President Johnston points out, the de- 
velopments now underway on the Baltimore 
& Ohio grow logically out of the institution 
of collective bargaining between the legiti- 
mate shop craft unions and the management 
of that road. In the first place the shop 
crafts enjoy unequivocal recognition as the 
proper agencies to represent the shop em- 
ployes. The outcome of the strike on the 
Baltimore & Ohio has established once and 
for all the status and the importance of the 
standard shop organizations within the struc- 
ture of that particular railroad. Thus they 
are afforded the function of negotiating with 
the management concerning matters which 
organized labor is ordinarily interested in, 
namely, wages, working conditions and 
methods of discipline. On the other hand, 
as is well known, organized railroad work- 
ers are deeply interested in the welfare of 
the industry in which they earn their living. 
They know, in a large way, unless many of 
the prevailing wastes and inefficiencies are 
eliminated, that they will be the ones re- 
peatedly called upon to suffer. Piece work, 
contracting out and reduction of wages from 
time to time are simply the ways most rail- 
road managements have of unloading their 
shortcomings onto the workers. Yet the 
workers, the shop men particularly, see and 
know that there are thousands upon thou- 
sands of leaks around railroad roundhouses, 
shops and repair tracks, which if stopped, 
would save many millions of dollars, and so 
make unnecessary these periodic drives 
upon labor. 

Such being the situation the opportunity 
of the management and the shop crafts on 
a road where the latter enjoy clean cut 
recognition becomes clear. By revealing a 
strong local interest in the economy with 
which cars and locomotives are repaired, 
by pointing out a friendly spirit, as mat- 
ters with which they are vitally concerned, 
existing local inefficiencies, bad manage- 
ment practices, poor tool equipment, lack 
of materials, etc., the unions take on an 
added significance in the shops all over the 
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system. Their functions become enlarged, 
they grow more important, they reveal an 
interest in shop matters which management 
can not afford to iguore. And the moment 
such an attitude is taken, the status of the 
craits and particularly that of the repre- 
sentatives grows in importance. Beginning 
With suggestions, agitating for the elimina- 
tion of waste pointing out how the shop 
workers sooner or later are bound to suffer 
if bad practices are not remedied, a share 
of the responsibility for helping in the cor- 
rection of these bad practices is acquired 
by the unions and their representatives. 
Thus among other things they will begin to 
find themselves in a more favorable posi- 
tion when it comes to future wage negotia- 
tions. They will be able to point to con- 
crete achievements, that is how they are 
helping management to save, to increase 
earnings and improve production. They 
will also find themselves possessed of great- 
er influence in the shops. Are they not 
contributing something to the running of the 
shops which is constructive and which the 
management cannot afford to disregard, in- 
deed dare not disregard, as long as the law 
imposes efficient and economical operation 
as a distinct duty? With the shop unions 
taking this attitude they will find very 
rapidly that they have a new and power- 
ful argument at their disposal. They can- 
not only insist upon a fairer share of the 
gross proceeds of the industry in the form 
of increased wages, but can also insist with 
ever increasing justice that every man’s job 
be improved by making it more steady, pro- 
viding him with better tools, surrounding 
him with more satisfactory working con- 
ditions. 


Another important point should be made 
here. This has to do with the menace of the 
“Company Union.” The development of the 
work on the Baltimore & Ohio is the best 
way in the world to demonstrate to the 
public and to railroad managements the 
fallacy of the ‘‘Company Union” idea. If 
by showing through co-operation between 
the bona fide shop craft organizations and 
the railorad management that wages can be — 
increased, employment stabilized, labor costs 
reduced and shop production per man hour 
increased, the “Company Union” will soon 
be discarded for the far more vigorous, ener- 
getic and enthusiastic legitimate unions. No 
thinking representative of organized labor 
will deny that there is far more internal 
loyalty, better discipline and a greater sense 
of responsibility either present or possible 
in a voluntary standard shop craft local than 
in a hand picked lot of apathetic, intimi- 
dated shop employes recruited from the 
highways and byways of the country. No 
better opportunity exists today to expose 
the “Company Union” than for the Fed- 
erated Shop Crafts to launch a program of 
real genuine co-operation with management 
for improving railroad service. . 

In summing up the preceding paragraphs 
therefore, it might be stated that the big 
idea underlying the developments under- 
way on the Baltimore & Ohio is the increas- 
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ing importance and necessity of the unions 


to the railroad industry. By seeking our op-. 


portunities to be of greater collective service 
by demonstrating that working whole- 
heartedly with organized labor benefits the 
railroads, just as fighting organized labor 
for instance, cost the Baltimore & Ohio five 
millions a month, the organized shop work- 
ers will greatly strengthen their position 
before management, capital and the public. 
The function of organized labor will thus 
widen, it will become more and more in- 
dispensable to the industry. Both the shop 
workers and railroad management therefore 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by strongly supporting a policy of co-oper- 
ation. 
methods, the technique for accomplishing 
this. 


Co-operation and Steady Employment. 


The bane of the railroad shopman’s exist- 
ence as well as that of his union is periodic 
unemployment. You remember only too well 
the depression of 1921 when the employing 
interests became bold, and on the railroads, 
delivered assault after assault upon the shop 
craft organizations. They did this chiefly 
by means of propaganda, wage reductions, 
farming out, piece work, and furloughs. In 
the last analysis, it is always depression and 
unemployment which enables the unjust em- 
ployer to regain autocratic control over his 
workers. Consequently in the long run noth- 
ing is of more importance to organized labor 
in general and the shop crafts in particular 
than the solution of the periodic unemploy- 
ment problem. 

At the same time the shutting down of 
shops and the furloughing of employes is 
very costly to the railroads. Among other 
things it adds tremendously to the labor 
turnover, many a man quitting never to re- 
turn, despite the fact that the railroad has 


invested hundreds of dollars in him by the 


process of fitting him into the shop organi- 
zation. Every railroad shop worker knows 
that, after a shut down, it takes from three 
to four months for a shop to get going on an 
efficient basis again. New men have to be 
hired and broken in; it takes considerable 
time before supplies and material are again 
sufficient to make robbing and makeshift re- 
pairing unnecessary; the organization as a 
whole does not find itself quickly; there is 
lost motion and waste all around. The same 
is true when shops are about to be shut 
down. Men are laid off, material and re- 
pair parts are not furnished, machine tools 
-are not repaired, the tool room equipment 
is not kept up, everything degenerates, the 
morale sinks, everybody becomes discour- 
aged and dissatisfied. And when the shops 
are shut down entirely, the overhead piles 
up, the railroad gets nothing in return for 
its idle equipment on which interest, taxes 
and depreciation must be paid. No matter 
from whose viewpoint you regard this prob- 
lem of employment, the railroad’s or the 
shopmen’s, it is exceedingly costly and 
wasteful. Its remedy would benefit the rail- 
road no less than the employes. 

In the face of past experiences many rail- 


‘shop efficiency and 


The big task is to work out the best | 
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road shopmen will perhaps look with sus- 
picion upon any development which tends to 
shorten the time to do a given job, improve 
increases output per 
mano hour. They will point, and not without 
justification, to many examples which seem 
to show that, despite better production, mod- 
ern heavy duty machinery, the use of high 
speed steels, mass production, etc., etc., their 
jobs have not been any more steady than 
when old and inefficient tools were used 
and time apparently was not of the essence 
of the job. Perhaps no class of workers suf- 
fered more during the big slump of 1921-1922 
than the metal trades workers. And this 
in the very face of the tremendous improve- 
ments made in the manufacturing processes 
of the machine industries. How then can 
this idea of the shop unions, the machinists, 
boilermakers, blacksmiths, sheetmetal work- 
ers, carmen, electricians and firemen and 
oilers, co-operating with railroad manage- 
ment, be justified in the last analysis if 
all that has come of better shop production 
in the past has been less rather than more 
stable employment? 


The answer is simply that co-operation 
between management and the unions pro- 
vides the best approach to the solution of 
this difficult problem. If the management 
of a railroad is enabled henceforth through 
co-operation to run its shops at less cost 
per car or locomotive turned out, if it can 
modernize or manufacture its equipment for 
less than it can be purchased from outside 
companies, then certainly no excuse exists 
for going to such outside concerns to have 
cars or locomotives repaired or built. And 
if in addition we realize that the law of the 
land, the Transportation Act of 1920, makes 
inefficient and wasteful operation of our 
railroads virtually illegal, it should not be 
difficult to see that in reality a splendid 
opportunity confronts the organized shop 
men to help remedy the evils of furlough- 
ing providing they take a constructive atti- 
tude towards this problem. 


First and foremost this constructive atti- 
tude means that the local organizations, 
from the System Federation on down to each 
and every lodge, must decide whether they 
are willing to reach an understanding with 
management in respect to working together 
for the sake of increasing shop output and 
quality of workmanship. In response to this 
willingness on the part of the men, the man- 
agement on the other hand must give its 
assurance that it will regard the spokesmen 
of the organizations henceforth as friendly 
assistants in the running of the shops whose 
advice and counsel are welcomed. And the 
management must also give substantial as- 
surance that, as shop efficiency is improved 
through co-operation, new and additional 
work from available sources will be allo- 
cated to the company’s shops, and that 
nothing will be left undone to find such 
work. Any practical shopman can readily 
call to mind hundreds of things from new 
locomotives and cars on down to brake 
shoes, brake shoe keys, tinware, etc., etc., 
which can readily be manufactured in the 
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company’s shops, especially during times 
when ordinary repair work is not available. 
If this were done, and the company saved 
money thereby, obviously it would prove of 
great benefit to all. 


It should be apparent, therefore, with both 


the management and the men taking the at- 
titude indicated above, and arriving at some 
detinite understanding of policy, that a 
wholesome beginning will have been made 
towards correcting the very serious evil of 
furloughing. Coincidentally with this, as al- 
ready pointed out, the shop crafts become 
useful constructive agencies in the operation 
of the railroad. Where in the past they 
were looked upon first as institutions to be 
destroyed, or (the companies failing in this) 
as necessary evils barely to be tolerated, 
their presence henceforth is welcomed rather 
than despised. More and more under such 
a policy of eo-operation, proceeding hand in 
hand with stabilization of employment, will 
the legitimate unions be regarded as the 
only organizations worthy of representing 
the shopmen on our railroads. Their impor- 
tance, their usefulness to themselves as 
well as to their industry, will grow. And so 
they will finally become established in po- 
sitions from which hereafter no railroad 


management in its good senses will want. 


to see them removed. 


The Difficulties in Developing Co-operation. 


I would be overly optimistic were I to 
convey the impression that the development 
of co-operation between railroad manage- 
ment and shop unions is a simple task. The 
whole idea of co-operation calls for a new 
attitude of mind on the part of the men as 
well as the management. Where unions are 
simply tolerated as an evil which can not 
be ignored the attitude which prevails is 
largely one of veiled hostility. One is al- 
ways seeking to get an advantage over the 
other. No matter what is said or done by 
one side, it is regarded with distrust by the 
other. Lack of confidence, criticism, sus- 
picion characterizes, the entire relationship. 
The effecting of shop improvements often- 
times can only be accomplished over bitter 
opposition and criticism. The atmosphere is 
almost continually charged with a sort of 
suppressed enmity much of which works it- 
self out in distrust, low morale and all 
kinds of fault finding, both in the shop and 
at lodge meetings. It does not require much 
imagination to see that such a state of af- 
fairs is not healthy and in the end does 
neither the railroad, management, the men 
nor their unions any good. Dissatisfaction, 
quittings, discipline, discharges, farming out, 
furloughs, strikes, lockouts are the mounting 
consequences. It is largely because most 
railroad shops, roundhouses and repair yards 
have been so run that results have been as 
shown above that difficulties are found in 
the development of co-operation. Years and 
years of such conditions are bound to leave 
their traces on the minds and spirits of 
many of our brothers at the forge, machine 
and bench. And those who constitute man- 
agement (and as such are almost entirely 
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responsible for this situation) are no less 
of the frame of mind which prevents the 
seeds of co-operation to take easy root and 
flourish. 


So it is through a fog of prejudice, hard 
feeling, lack of confidence, and misinforma- 
tion stimulated by propaganda, that the con- 
structive program of co-operation must take 
headway. That the course is beset with 
many bars and reefs upon which progress 
may easily founder if good sense and judg- 
ment born of experience and understanding 
are not used. is almost self-evident. 


In the early stages of its development, co- 
operation is largely a matter of education. 
While the leadership among the men and the 
higher officials among the management may 
be in thorough agreement as to its ideals 
and objects the detail steps must be taken 
by the rank and file, local committees and 
the local representatives of the management 
from gang boss and foreman on up. ~The 
idea of co-operation, as it were, must be sold 
all the way up and down the line. The best 
way, of course, to do this is first by explana- 
tion and then by examples of the concrete 
benefits which follow when the path of co- 
operation is followed. Thus for instance 
meetings can be held by management with 
the regular shop committeemen to discuss 
matters concerning greater production or 
better quality of output. Improvements in 
the material situation, making unnecessary 
the usual robbing of locomotives and cars 
in order to get others into service helps to 
bring home the practical effects of co-oper- 
ation. No mechanic who has any pride in 
his job wants to do useless or wasteful 
work. As the operation of the shop im- 
proves, as bad practices disappear, as the 
interest and advice of the union represent- 
atives is sought and heeded the whole spirit 
of co-operation begins to unfold and grip the 
minds of all who are directly concerned. 
Gradually, if confidence and perseverance 
are maintained and consistent efforts are 
made by the management to allocate new 
work to its own shops and yards, and other- 
wise stabilize employment, the ideas of co- 
operation become entrenched, they begin to 
stick. And, as they already pointed out, 
the position of the unions and their repre- 
sentatives change from that of merely be- 
ing tolerated to that of necessary and desir- 
able agents in the operation of the shops and 
roundhouses. The relationship between man- 
agement and men becomes more friendly, 
suspicion gives way to confidence, griey- 
ances do not arise and become troublesome 
as in the past, or if they do arise, are set- 
tled much more easily and in a friendly 
spirit. The morale of the shop improves, 
it becomes a better place in which to work. 
One begins to get some fun out of his job. 


While stable employment is the big ob- 
ject, the right of the shopmen to share in 
financial benefits accruing to the railroad 
becomes more thoroughly established. From 
time to time wage adjustments will prove 
both necessary and desirable. How much 
more telling, how much more effective is 
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a request for an increase in wages when 
based on the fact that the men have in- 
creased the amount of work done per year, 
have bettered shop output, have turned out 
work of a higher quality, in short have 
saved the company millions of dollars. In- 
stead of relying simply on the dubious argu- 
ments that the cost of living has increased, 
and other industries happen to be paying 
higher wages, the shopmen turn about and 
say: 

“We have helped increase production! We 
have added to the wealth of the company 
and the country! We have improved serv- 
ice! We have helped make increased busi- 
ness possible! If this is of value, if our 
help is worth while, we are entitled to share 
in the gains of our joint efforts.” 


Thus stable employment and the oppor- 
tunity to share equitably with the company 
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in the gains effected by the co-operative 
effort of the unions with the management 
is the solution to many of the problems 
which beset the railroad mechanic and his 
union today. 

[At the request of the Editor, Brother O. 
S. Beyer, Jr., consulting engineer and mem- 
ber of our Association, has prepared a series 
of articles on co-operation between organ- 
ized labor and management on our railroads. 
The above article, dealing chiefly with the 
theory of co-operation, is the first of this 
series. In subsequent articles Brother Beyer 
will tell how co-operation is actually work- 
ing and the practical results which have 
been achieved through it. The interesting 
developments in this field now under way on 
the Batlimore & Ohio Railroad are pro- 
ceeding under Brother Beyer’s immediate 
direction.— Ed. ] 


A. F. OF L. CELEBRATED ITS 42ND ANNIVERSARY ON NOV. 15TH. 


On November 15, 1881, American Federa: 
tion of Labor came into existence and today 
is the forty-second anniversary of that im- 
portant event, 

Congratulations were received by Presi- 
dent Samuel Gompers in his office from 
many callers and. from distant points by 
wire and letter. 

“Conditions today, after forty-two years 
of effort and organization, are vastly differ- 
ent than they were when the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was organized,” said Mr. 
’ Gompers in a statement to newspapers. 

“At that early date the wage earners had 
almost to begin at the beginning in the ef- 
for to remove injustices, many of which 
were the heritage of the European feudal 
system and many more of which were the 
result of ignorance and carelessness of hu- 
man life. 

“Employers took thought only of wage 
earners as instruments to be used as tools 
were used—to be used and cast aside. Leg- 
islators gave no heed to the needs of the 
toiling masses. The whole field was a field 
in which labor’s contentions had to start 
at the very bottom. 

“Gradually abuses have been eliminated. 
The twelve hour day has gone. The con- 
ception that a worker is a piece of property, 
or a piece of merchandise has gone. The 
contention that a worker is entitled to no 
voice in determining the conditions under 
which he shall give service to society has 
all but gone. It lingers only in the -dark- 
est corners of our industrial order. 

“Largely as a result of the struggle by the 
wage earners for a better life, for more of 
freedom, for better living and working con- 
ditions, for a more adequate wage and for 
a fairer opportunity, the United States 
stands head and shoulders above every oth- 
er nation in the world in point of average 
human happiness and human well-being. 

“We still have our problems, and among 
them are some of the first magnitude. But 
they are not the problems of the early days 
when it was necessary to fight for a chance 
to exercise a voice, for a chance to speak. 


4 


We have established fundamental principles; 
and the problems of today are largely prob- 
lems of how to apply established principles 
of justice and freedom in order to continue 
the wonderful progress that has been made 
in our country and by our country. 


“In 1881 there were but a handful of or- 
ganized wage earners. Today there are six 
millions of them, numbering in their ranks 
the finest citizenship in America, men and 
women capable, alert, understanding the 
needs of our time and having the determina- 
tion and the intelligence necessary to cope 
with the great problems of our day. 


“Most of the great contentions of the 
trade union movement have won general 
public approval and support. Most of the 
important contentions of the trade union 
movement have dealt with questions of vital 
importance to the whole citizenship and not 
only to wage earners. Such a one was the 
movement for universal suffrage and such 
a one was the movement to abolish exploita- 
tion of prisoners for private profit. Such 
a one was the effort, still continued, to pre- 
vent a flooding of our country with unas- 
similable immigrants. 

“We continue and we shall continue to 
struggle for those things that mean a bet- 
ter citizenship everywhere and for ll, 
though our first concern is the protection 
of the rights and interests of the wage earn- 
ers. 

“Truly there has been progress—wonder- 
ful progress—in the forty-two years of 
American Federation of Labor existence 
and activity. There is in the whole world 
today no organization so powerful, and yet 
so disciplined and restrained in the use of 
its power. And there is none that uses its 
power so consistently for the general good 
of all. 

“This anniversary is merely a milestone; 
it is not a stopping point or even a breath- 
ing point. The issues of the day are press- 
ing and ever-changing. A new congress is 
about to come into being, necessitating the 
utmost vigilance. The childhood of our na- 
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tion must be freed and this freedom for 
childhood, anachronism as the issue may be 
in this advanced age, is one of the great 
issues that must confront that congress. 
“Industrial changes are taking place, pre- 
senting great issues, not only of labor or- 
ganization, but of general policy. The arena 
is filled with issues that demand thought, 
vision and constructive action. In forty-two 
years of continuous struggle and effort the 
labor movement has given a guarantee of its 
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character, stability and purpose. It stands 
forth as a protector of the institutions of 
freedom, a guardian of the bill of rights, a 
great protagonist of equality of opportunity, 
and an unfaltering champion of the prin 
ciples of democracy as the guiding principles 
in the great affairs of our political and in- 
dustrial life.’ 

In honor of the event the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Building was festooned 
with a full dress of American flags. 


ORGANIZED LABOR MOBILIZES TO PROTECT INTERESTS OF THE 
TOILERS IN NEXT CONGRESS. 


By International Labor News Service. 

Washington, D. C.—American labor has 
mobilized its force for the coming session 
of congress and an organization of fully 
seventy-five labor legislative representatives 
is already on the job. 

The first meeting of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Joint Legislative Confer- 
ence already has been held and before the 
new congress opens a second session will 
be held. 

The Joint Legislative Conference includes 
the legislative committee of the American 
Federation and the ‘legislative representa- 
tives of all bona fide trade union organiza- 
tions that maintain such representatives in 
Washington. The conference represents six 
million trade unionists. 

Following the first session of the confer- 
ence President Gompers expressed his sat- 
isfaction at the progress achieved and his 
hope that the conference would be able to 
contribute much to the advancement of la- 
bor’s cause during the coming session of 
congress. He said: 


“The entire legislative situation was can- 
vassed by the conference. Particular atten- 
tion was centered on immigration legisla- 
tion. The present immigration act expires 
on June 380 and therefore immigration leg- 
islation must be considered at an early date 
by the incoming congress. 


“Child labor also was considered, the con- 
ference being pledged to work for a con- 
stitutional amendment on that subject. A 
special conference of the Permanent Con- 
ference for the Abolition of Child Labor, 
consisting of sixteen national organizations, 
will help make plans in that connection. 

“Fully a dozen other important legislative 
questions were discussed and three commit- 
tees were appointed to make special studies 
on important matters. The probable strength 
of the forces that will favor constructive 
and progressive measures was considered. 
Members of the conference expressed them-— 
selves as hopeful that the session will be 
productive of at least some important legis- 
lation of benefit to the masses of the peo- 
ple. 99 


BOY WHOSE CASE KILLED CHILD LABOR LAW WISHES HE’D LOST 
HIS LAW SUIT. 


Reuben Dagenhart, the boy in whose name 
the suit to annul the child labor law was 
brought, is now 20 years of age, married, has 
one child, weighs 105 pounds, and wishes the 
courts hadn’t killed the law that would have 
taken him and his brother out of the cotton 
mill. 

Lowell Mellett, correspondent of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, went to Char- 
lotte, N. C., to find Reuben and his brother 
John. He found Reuben and asked him 
what he thought now about the law of 1916 
that was finally declared unconstitutional 
by the United States Supreme Court. Here 
is a part of the story Mr. Mellett wrote: 


Working in one of the mills were the 
Dagenharts. In addition to the father and 
son there was a daughter, but she was 16, 
earning her dollar a day, and Congress had 
said nothing about girls of 16. So the suit, 
when the manufacturers had it arranged, 
read like this:' “Roland H. Dagenhart, and 
Reuben Dagenhart and John Dagenhart, 
Minors, by Roland H. Dagenhart, their next 
Friend vs. W. C. Hammer, U. S. District At- 
torney.” It was to enjoin the District At- 

} 


torney from enforcing the law made by Con- 
gress. 

The federal court down there issued the 
injunction. 

And should not the Dagenhart boys be 
grateful for that? 

Well, Reuben isn’t. 

I found him at his home in Charlotte, 

“What benefit,’ I asked him, “did you 
get out of the suit which you won in the U. 
S. Supreme Court?” 

“You mean the suit the Fidelity Manu- 
facturing Co. won? (It was the Fidelity 
company for which the Dagenharts were 
working.) I don’t see that I got any bene- 
fit. I guess I’d been a lot better off if they 
had not won it. 

“Look at me! A hundred and five pounds, 
a grown man and no education. I may be 
mistaken, but I think the years I’ve put in 
the cotton mills have stunted my growth. 
They kept me from getting any schooling. I 
had to stop school after the third grade and 
now I need the education I didn’t get.” 


“How was your growth stunted?” 
“T don’t know—the dust and the lint, 
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maybe. But from 12 years old on, I was 


working 12 hours a day—from six in the, 
morning till seven at night, with time out 
And sometimes I worked nights © 


for meals. 
besides. Lifting a hundred pounds and I 
only weighed 65 pounds myself.” 

He explained that he and his sister worked 
together, ‘‘on section,” spinning. They each 
made about a dollar a day, though later he 
worked up to where he could make $2. His 
father made $15 a week and infant John, at 
the time the suit was brought, was making 
close to $1 a day. 


“Just what did you and John get out of 
that suit, then?” he was asked. 

“Why, we got some automobile rides when 
them big lawyers from the North was down 
here. Oh, yes, and they bought both of us 
a Coca-Cola! That’s all we got out of it.” 

“What did you tell the judge when you 
were in court?” 

“Oh, John and me never was in court! 
Just Paw was there. John and me was 
just little kids in short pants. I guess we 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING NOW OPEN 


wouldn’t have looked like much in court. 
We were working in the mill while the case 
was going on. But Paw went up to Wash- 
ington.” 

Reuben hasn’t been to school, but his mind 
has not been idle. ; 


“It would have been a good thing for all 
the kids in this state if that law they passed 
had been Kept. Of course, they do better 
now than they used to. You don’t see so 
many babies working in the factories, but 
you see a lot of them that ought to be go- 
ing to school.” 

“What about John? Is he satisfied with 
the way things turned out?” 

“I don’t know. Prob’ly not. He’s not 
much bigger than me and he’s got flat feet.” 

“How about your father?” 

“Oh, he’s satisfied, I guess. But I know 
one thing. I ain’t going to let him put my 
kid sister in the mill, like he’s thinking of 
doing! She’s only 15 and she’s crippled and 
I bet I stop that!” 


TO ADULT WORKERS, AN- 


NOUNCES THE FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Adult wage earners, who, wish to receive 
technical training which will help them in 
their occupations, may now secure such 
training from the public school, announces 
the Federal Board of Vocational Education. 


Under the Federal and State Vocational 
Education Acts, funds are available to as- 
sist the public schools in each community to 
set up adult evening classes for wage earn- 
ers. To receive such instruction, it is nec- 
essary that a group of workers, employed in 
a common industry, take the initiative by 
organizing themselves into a class. Next, 
they should present themselves to the local 
school authorities and request an instruc- 
tor. The local school board is empowered 
to provide an instructor and a class room, 
to the applicants. Thereupon, the class be- 
gins its sessions on a regular nightly 
schedule. 


In some cases, no instructor, qualified to 
teach the desired subject, is available. In 
such cases, the local school authorities may 
call upon the State Supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Education. The State Super- 
visor details an instructor to the com- 
munity. If no technically qualified in- 
structor is available in the State, the 
Supervisor takes steps to train an instruc- 
tor especially for the needs of the class. In 
some cases, one of the members of the class 
is given this training to instruct the others. 
In no case is a group of workers denied as- 


sistance until all possible methods of.aid 
have been exhausted. 

The only restriction that the public 
schools lay upon such adult extension work 
is that all members of the class be workers, 
actually employed in the trades for which 
they desire training. Thus the mistake of 
training workers for trades in which they 


’ can not get employment is avoided. 


Successful results have been obtained 
through such classes in many communities, 
the Board declares. A notable example has 
been the work among the coal miners in 
Southern Illinois. Last year, over 1,000 min- 
ers were enrolled in evening extension 
classes, studying to qualify for executive 
positions. The State Supervisor reports 
that, of the many miners who took examina- 
tions for higher positions after completing 
the night school course last year, all passed, 
giving a 100 per cent record to the schools. 

Workers in many other communities would 
duplicate the record of the Illinois miners 
were they aware that the opportunity of pub- 
lic school instruction is open to them, it is be- 
lieved. Hitherto, it has been the impres- 
sion of the general public that public school 
vocational education was restricted to boys 
and girls. However, adult education has a 
high place on the program of the Federal 
and State Boards of Vocational Education. 
It is only necessary that the workers them- 
selves take the initiative in asking for it, 
the Federal Board declares. 


UNEMPLOYMENT DISASTROUS TO WELFARE OF CHILDREN, FED- 
| ERAL REPORT DECLARES. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C—Unemployment, be- 


cause it means lowered family standards, the 
loss of savings and anxiety and dread, has 


a direct and disastrous effect upon the wel- 
fare of children. 
This is the conclusion of a report on child 
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welfare during the industrial depression of 
1921-22, made by the Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau. 

In transmitting the report -to Secretary 
of Labor Davis, Grace Abbott, head of the 
Children’s Bureau, said: 

“Large groups of children suffer not tem- 
porary but permanent losses as a result of 
a period of industrial depression. Those 
who are interested in raising the standard 
of our citizenship through better care of the 
children of the country can not regard as 
outside the field of their concern, proc 
posals for preventing unemployment and, 
failing in a program of prevention, measures 
which are necessary for safeguarding the 
children during a period of unemployment.” 


Two cities, Racine, Wis., and Springfield; 


Mass., were chosen by the bureau for inten- 
sive investigation as to the effects of un- 
employment on child welfare, these cities 
being representative of different sections of 
the country with different industrial back- 
grounds, both having a serious unemploy- 
ment problem, and both making generous ex- 
penditures for relief work. 

The investigators found that unemploy- 
ment, even though the fathers made some 
money by emergency work and short-time 
jobs, cut the family income so much that 
many mothers were forced to go to work, 
with the result that their children were neg- 
lected. In many cases, family savings were 
wiped out and it was necessary to go in 
debt for food, clothing, rent, medical at- 
tendance and many other items. In other 
cases, families went without medical care 
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and proper food as a result of the failure of 
the father or mother to get work. 

Serious retrenchment in food was reported 
by a large number of the families interview- 
ed. Some typical comments were: 

“The mother has cut expenses to the min- 
imum, getting one quart of milk a day in- 
stead of two—the children drink tea and 
coffee.” 

“When the father lost his job a year ago 
and mother said that the only thing left 
to cut down on was food, and this has been 
done to the limit. The family used to take 
two or three quarts of milk a day, but now 
they get one quart of whole milk and one of 
skim milk. This has to suffice for four 


- children.”’ 


“The mother has cut down expenses as 
much as possible. She takes one quart of 
milk a day instead of two, though the chil- 
dren beg for milk on their oatmeal. She 
gets no meat except the three pounds a week 
with the commissary orders. They live chief- 
ly on bread, coffee, potatoes and cereal.” 

Summing up the report states: 

“Unemployment, then, because it means 
lowered family standards, anxiety and dread, 
the loss of savings, and the mortgaging of 
the future, has a direct and disastrous effect 
upon the welfare of children. While com- 
munities are usually able to organize their 
resources so that children are not removed 
from their own homes because of poverty 
by an industrial crisis, these resources have 
not been sufficient to prevent very real suf- 
fering in family groups stricken with the 
misfortune of loss of work by the father.” 


WORKERS HELPLESS WITHOUT UNIONS, WRITER OF NEW HISTORY 
POINTS OUT. 


By International Labor News Service. 


New York.—‘‘Without labor unions the la- 


borers would have to take in wages and con- 
ditions what the employers offered,” says 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor of Govern: 
ment in Harvard university, in his new book, 
“We and Our History: A Biography of the 
American People.” 


Prof. Hart, whose book sketches the his- 
tory of the United States from the discovery 
of America to the accession of Calvin Cool- 
idge to the presidency, emphasizes the po- 
sition of organized labor in the United 
States. He devotes several chapters to or- 
ganized labor, its history, methods and poli- 
cies. 


He declares that the “right to stop work 
is one of the American rights of freedom” 
and says of compulsory arbitration: 

“Most of the states have some sort of ma- 
chinery for settling labor difficulties, but no 
law has yet succeeded in compelling either 
side to arbitrate. Still more, no one can be 
compelled to accept the decision or the rul- 
ing of the arbitrator. The wage-earning 
class, especially the most highly paid skilled 
workers, feel that they form a class by them- 
selves, that their interests are different from 
those of their employers, and the only way 


to get their rights is to stand up for them, 
and even to fight for them.” 

Prof. Hart believes that machinery has 
raised the standard of living for workers 
but he says that “it would be a terrible thing 
for mankind if the steadily increasing use of 
machines were to make machines of the 
human beings who work them.” He adds: 

“Much improvement has come about by us- 
ing machines for the rough, heavy work, and 
by the rise in the standard of living. The 
people in the United States in every section 
and in every calling have better houses, food, 
clothing, medical care, social advantages, and 
schooling than any previous generation. 
There is more chance to earn and save and 
to give the children better opportunities than 
their fathers had. 

“On the other hand, the laborers in certain 
industries have aided themselves by their 
trade unions to secure better conditions. 
They have demanded and secured in many 
states shorter hours of labor, higher wages, 
more regular pay, and protection against ac- 
cident. They and their friends have had to 
fight for these improvements, and are still 
demanding the same kind of laws in the 
other states, and still better conditions 
everywhere.” 
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BUILDERS’ COMBINATION FORBIDDEN TO BOYCOTT UNION LABOR 
CONTRACTORS. 


By International Labor News Service. 


San Francisco, Cal.—A smashing blow was 
given the “American plan” by a decision of 
United States Judge M. T. Dooling ordering 
building material men to abandon their per- 
mit system. 


Judge Dooling issued a decree forbidding 
the Builders’ Exchange, the Industrial Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco and other defend- 
ants to withhold certain building materials 
from contractors who refuse to employ work- 
ers under the so-called “American” or “open 
shop” plan. 

J. Raleigh Kelley, assistant attorney gen- 
eral, one of the attorneys for the govern- 
ment, declared that under the decision the 
“American plan” in San Francisco was a dis- 
mal failure and that the government had 
- won an overwhelming victory. 


In his decision Judge Dooling said that 
from all the mass of evidence certain facts 
stood clearly forth, which he described as 
follows: 


“The first is that the defendants are act- 
ing in concert for the purpose of putting into 
effect and maintaining what is by them des- 
ignated the ‘American plan’ in the building 
industry in San Francisco and some of its 
neighboring counties. The ‘American plan’ 
contemplates the employment of union and 
non-union men in equai proportions, with a 
non-union foreman on each job * * #* 

“es * * the second fact that the evi- 
dence clearly shows * * * jis the so- 
called permit system is the principal means 
by which the concerted action of the de- 
fendants is rendered effective. Under this 


system no one can purchase the building 
materials covered thereby without obtaining 
a permit from the permit bureau of the 
Builders’ Exchange and no one can secure 
such permit who will not pledge himself to. 
run his job on the ‘American plan’ * * #* 


“A third outstanding fact is that plumbers’ 
supplies were manufactured for the most 
part without the State while not directly 
under the permit system were just as ef- 
fectively dealt with by the simple process of 
refusing a permit to purchase the materials 
that were under the system to any one who 
employed a ‘bad plumber,’ that is to say, one 
who was not operating under the ‘American 
plan.’ ” 


Judge Dooling’s decision ends a two-year 
fight of the building interests to impose the 
“American plan” on San Francisco. The 
fight began when the workers refused to ac- 
cept a wage reduction and the Builders’ Ex- 
change organized the Industrial Association 
and began plotting to enforce the ‘Ameri- 
can” or “open shop” union-smashing plan. 


The employers refused California building 
materials to contractors who declined to 
work under “open shop” conditions. Find- 
ing that union contractors were getting ma- 
terials from outside the state, the builders 
sent letters to outside firms asking that ma- 
terials be withheld from union contractors. 


Permits were issued to “American plan” 
contractors and with these permits materials 
were obtained. The permit system was ex- 
tended to eastern companies and even into 
Canada and Belgium. 


HIGH WAGES IN AMERICA MAINTAINED PROSPERITY, SAYS ENG- 
LISH LABOR MAN. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—Declaring that the 
standard of living for American workers was 
the highest in the world, Frank Hodges, 
Secretary of the Coal Miners Federation of 
Great Britain, paid glowing tribute to Ameri- 
can trade unionism for its success in main- 
taining the purchasing power of the workers. 
Speaking before the American Federation of 
Labor convention in Portland, Ore., Mr. 
_Hodges said: 


“You have taught the world in America 
how to maintain the purchasing power of 
the workers and therefore you have main- 
tained a standard of living in America for 
the workers higher than the standard of liv- 
ing in any civilized country. 


“Although you earn a considerable amount 
of dollars in wages, it is not the amount of 
dollars that convinces me that your standard 
is higher than the standard of living in our 
country. I have seen, I have witnessed, I 
have definitely adjudged that, apart from 


the monetary expression of the dollar, your 
standard of living is higher than any stand- 
ard of living I have ever come across for 
the working class movement. 

“Now that is due, it seems to me, entirely 
to the fact that you have in the initial stages 
of your organization, and in the latter stages 
concentrated upon keeping wages at the peak 
all the time. Wages to you must always be 
at the maximum, and the very fact that you 
have been able to keep wages at the maxi- 
mum has made it possible for you within the 
confines of your own country to eliminate 
unemployment to a very great extent, be- 
cause your people have been able, by the 
fact that they have the spending power in 
their pockets, to keep industries going at 
their maximum capacity; while in Hngland 
and in Europe generally, because wages have 
fallen and we have permitted them to fall, 
unemployment has increased, industries have 
languished and business has come to a 


ostandstill.” 
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LINES WHERE STRIKES CONTINUE 


A. B. & A. 

American Refr. Trans. Co. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
Atlantic Coast Line. 

Bangor & Aroostock. 

Bessemer & Lake Erie. 

Boston & Maine. 

Central of Georgia. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
Chicago & Hastern Illinois. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
*Chicago Junction Railway. 
Delaware & Hudson. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 
Denver & Salt Lake. 

*Indiana Harbor Belt. # 
Kansas City Terminal. 
Kentucky & Indiana’ Terminal. 
Long Island. 


GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA URGES 


By International Labor News Service. 

West Baden, Ind.—Governor EH. Lee 
Trinkle of Virginia directed the attention 
of the Governors’ Conference to the need of 
state cooperation in the solution of the pris- 
on labor problem. 

He told of the recent announcement that 
some of the largest business concerns which 
have for years employed prison labor un- 
der contract are withdrawing from the 
prison field in response to the growing pub- 
lic demand for the abolition of the ‘‘con- 
tract” system. The labor press of America 
has been a considerable factor in this pub- 
lic demand. The prison labor problem con- 
stitutes, he said, one of the really. big eco- 
nomic social questions we must solve. 

Governor Trinkle urged the development 
of the so-called “statesuse” system of em- 


REVIEW OF 


“The Stool Pigeon,” by Jean EH. Spielman. 
The American Publishing Company, Minne- 
apolis. 

Those who still doubt that the labor 
movement is honeycombed with spies and 
secret service agents operating with the 
double purpose of disrupting labor organiza- 
tions and keeping the great employing inter- 
ests informed concerning every plan. and 
move of labor, need only to read. “The 
Stool Pigeon,’ by Jean E. Spielman, a work- 
er and leader in the Minneapolis labor move- 
ment. 

This book contains amazing information 
regarding the extent and thoroughness of 
the system established by secret service 
agencies for controlling or wrecking labor 
organizations, based upon original letters 
and documents emanating from_ these 
agencies and their agents. Since these com- 
munications contain the names of the writ- 
ers and organizations responsible for them 
their authenticity is indisputable, as the 
publication of a single false document of 
this kind would establish testimony upon 
which the author could undoubtedly be con- 
victed. 


SOUND PRISON 


Maine Central. 
Missouri & North Arkansas. 
Missouri Pacific. 


Monongahela. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
Pennsylvania. 

Peoria & Pekin Union. 

*Rutland. 


St. Louis & San Francisco. 

Toledo, Peoria & Western. 

Virginian. 

Wabash. 

Western Maryland. 

*Only subsidiaries of New York Central 
Lines that have not settled. , 

The above is a list of systems. The em- 
ployes of any subsidaries of these lines are 
still on strike. 


LABOR SYSTEM. 


ploying prison labor, whereby the ‘state 
consumes the product and none of the prod- 
uct is placed on the open market in compe- 
tition with free labor and free industry. 

Virginia, he said, has cooperated with the 
National Committee on Prisons and Prison 
Labor to develop a system of commodity 
distribution, as has New Jersey, Massa. 
chusetts, and other states, but the coopera- 
tion of all the states is needed to eliminate 
the prison contract system and replace it 
with a constructive and economically sound 
system of prison labor. 

He urged finally that the Governors ap- 
point representatives to the Committee on 
the Allocation of Prison Industries which 
was organized as a result of the prison in- 
dustries conference in Washington this year. 


NEW BOOKS. 


It would be interesting to erie how Mr. 
Spielman came into possession of such a 
valuable and incriminating collection of 
original sources of information. They 
thoroughly establish the fact that systematic 
labor spying, in the interest of the great 
employing corporations is an established 
nation-wide method. It accounts for many ~ 
heretofore inexplicable developments in the 
labor movement and many local failures of 
labor. 

The outstanding fact it establishes is the 
close connection between the operation of 
this spy system and the efforts of the open- 
shoppists to break up the labor movement. 
It is doubtful if any facts have been brought 
out are more discreditable to the open shop 
movement than the facts contained in Mr. 
Spielman’s book. 

The facts in this work are not only sig- 
nificant and interesting, but they will fur- 
nish the union man of the rank and file 
with information he must have in order to 
cleanse and preserve his organization, and 
it will provide labor organizers and leaders 
with an arsenal of new weapons against 
their opponents.—Minneapolis Daily Star. 
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Compilation of Labor News ~ 


FEDERAL COURT CHECKS ANTI-UNIONISTS;. “AMERICAN PLAN” 
CLOAKS CONSPIRACY. 


San Francisco.—Federal Judge Dooling 
has enjoined the builders’ exchange, the in- 
dustrial asociation and two score other in- 
dividuals and organizations from requiring 
any permit for the purchase of materials 
or supplies coming to this city in interstate 
commerce. 

The defendants are enjoined from making 
as condition of issuance of permit, any reg- 
ulation that will interfere with the free 
movement of supplies produced outside the 
state, or from attempting to prevent or dis- 
courage any person outside the state from 
shipping goods to any person within the 
state. 

The injunction is the hardest wallop this 
influential group of anti-union employers has 
yet received in their attempt to smash the 
building trades unions, ; 

Judge Dooling’s order is the culmination 
of a long fight by the unionists to expose 
this conspiracy of business men who called 
their plot “the American plan.” After much 
agitation, the federal department of justice 
took charge of the proscution. 

_ It was shown that these so-called cham- 
_ pions of liberty, together with banks, and 
other financial institutions, entered into a 
conspiracy to limit the sale of building ma- 
terial to any one who employed union labor. 

Several contractors and building dealers 
made affidavit that they could not buy ma- 
terial because they were not a part of the 
“American plan.” Intimidating letters, writ- 
ten by William H. George, president of the 
San Francisco builders’ exchange were 


placed in the records. This anti-unionist 
ordered building material dealers and manu- 
facturers, both within and without Califor- 
nia, not to sell to any firm or individual 
unless they had a permit from the builders’ 
exchange. 


Attorneys for the department of justice 
proved that the industrial association had 
put pressure enough on certain firms that 
they canceled orders for material they had 
accepted, after which the industrial asso- 


ciation reimbursed the dealers for their fi- . 


nancial losses. 


The purpose of this conspiracy is the de- 
struction of organized labor, through the 
establishment of the ‘‘American plan,” or 
anti-union shop, declared Harry H. Atkinson, 
special assistant to the attorney general. 
To accomplish this purpose, the attorney 
held, federal law has been ‘‘flagrantly vio- 
lated” by the defendants. 


The banks played an effective part in the 
union smashing policy by refusing credit to 
contractors or business men who showed 
any independence. 


The union smashers made the usual plea 
that their “American plan” is for ‘‘the pro- 
tection of the public and the protection of 
labor.” 

Their attorneys made no reference to the 
wrecked business men, the delayed building 
construction, the blacklisted workers and 
the hardships in the homes of these workers 
because of the citywide attack on the build- 
trades union. 


REVOLUTIONISTS HAVE NO MORAL CODE IN THEIR FIGHT 
AGAINST TRADE UNIONS. 


Washington.—The claim that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor opposes effective 
federation of workers, or any and all forms 
of industrial organization, is one of the lead- 
ing deceptions that communists and other 
revolutionists present to wage workers of 
this country. 


As these revolutionists recognize no moral 
code that will postpone the.establishment of 
their communistic society, they glibly state 
absolute untruths when fighting an _ op- 
ponent. Their mental attitude—‘‘nothing 
must stop the revolution”’—justifies them in 
brazenly ignoring facts as they assure wage 
workers that the A. F.. of L. insists on small 
groups of craft unions, instead of having 
workers united in powerful combinations. 
This is part of the revolutionists’ grand 


“strategy”’”—of attempting to weaken the A.. 


F. of L. wherever possible. 

At the Portland convention of the A. F. of 
L. this policy was again exposed, and it was 
declared that “an examination of the roster 
of the affiliated organizations of the A. F. of 


L. disproves that false imputation and stig- 
matizes those who would advance such un- 
truths either as being ignorant or deliberate 
frauds.” 


The convention unanimously adopted the 
committee’s report which included a recom- 
mendation that the executive council’s re- 
port on this subject be carefully read. At- 
tention was also called to the implication 
in several “amalgamation” resolutions “that 
affiliated ‘crafts’ unions can not co-operate, 
federate or amalgamate because of some fan- 
cied power of resistance alleged to be exer- 
cised by the A. F. of L. Again, an examina- 
tion of the records of the A. F. of L. brands 
such an implication as false and untrue. 


“It is not, however, so much the false im- 
plications and imputations involved in these 
so-called ‘amalgamation’ resolutions that 
they should move us to renewed vigor and 
drastic action as it is the motives of the 
prime movers who are continually urging 
these proposals upon the councils of labor,” 
said the committee. 
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“Demonstrative proof is overwhelming 
that those who are constantly at work divid- 
ing the organized workers on abstract dis- 
cussions of forms of organizations and 
spreading the poison of suspicion against 
the officers of trade unions, have never been 
loyal trade unionists and have always antag- 
onized the trade union movement. In ad- 
dition the self-acclaimed ‘amalgamationists’ 
are not bent on amalgamation, but upon dis- 
ruption and destruction of the organized 
labor movement of America. In this they 
serve well the employers who would again 
assume complete mastery over the destinies 
of the wage earners. 

“The purpose and aim of these destruc- 
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tionists, as well as their standing within 
our communities, is no less savory than that 
of private detectives who would sell the soul 
of their fellow man for the jingle of gold. 
In the religious world such men are ex-com- 
municated. In the political world such men 
are ostracised from society, if not treated 
more severely through the operation of laws 
relating to treason. In the industrial world 


we have tolerated them altogether too freely. — 


“These sinister agents, propagandists and 
destructionists of a foreign foe to our Ameri- 
can institutions should be singled out 


wherever found and the light of day be 


thrown upon their nefarious work.” 


CHAMPIONS OF CITIZENS’ LIBERTIES BEST FRIENDS OF LAW AND 
ORDER. 


Philadelphia.—‘*Those who are working 
for the observance of the existing laws are 
no greater friends of order and no stauncher 
upholders of the government than those who 
jealously watch over the liberties of the 
country,’ says the Catholic Standard and 
Times in a leading editorial entitled “Law' 
and Liberty.” 

The editor says there is a “short-sighted 
kind of statesmanship that can not apreciate 
the fact that those who are fighting for the 
liberties of the people, and who rebuke ille- 
gitimate usurpation of power, are in reality 
putting up a fight for stability of govern- 
ment and for the permanence of order.” 

The editorial declares that authority will 
enjoy the respect of citizens “so long as it 
respects liberty.” 

“To understand this does not require deep 
penetration of mind and broad social vision; 
it requires only a moderate amount of com- 
mon sense and just a little willingness to 
see things as they really are. 

‘Tf we look around we shall quickly ob- 
serve that the man who cherishes the liber- 
ties guaranteed him by his country’s laws 
is not of the criminal type. 

“The criminal does not stand up for his 
country’s liberties nor care much whether 
a law infringes on constitutional rights. 

“He disobeys all laws with equal auacrity, 
whether they are founded in reason or 


whether they are the outgrowth of 
fadism or fanaticism. His attitude 
toward the laws of the realm is one 
of utter indifference; since he _ is 


minded to evade them under all circum- 
stances, it matters not to him whether they 
represent justice or injustice. He is quite 
consistent in his direspect for constituted 
authority and in his disregard for law. 

“Widespread disregard for laws is the at- 
mosphere in which criminality of every kind 
thrives. 

“Love of liberty and respect for law form 
an ideal combination; they constitute the 
very essence of good citizenship. The com- 
bination is also truly American; any ten- 
dency to divorce the two is utterly un-Ameri- 
can. 

“The lover of liberty need not be feared; 
the groveling slave is the danger, Those 
who with sincere enthusiasm and with legiti- 
mate means, defend the liberties of the coun- 
try against fanaticism, are an asset to the 
nation. 

“Their efforts make for enlightened and 
sane legislation and for just government. 
Instead of weakening authority, they 
strengthen it; for in our days only a govern- 
ment that protects liberty has a chance to 
survive. 


“Order, let it be remembered, rests on two © 


pillars, liberty and law.” 


U. 5S. COURT UPHOLDS ANTI-JAP LAND LAWS. 


Washington.—The United States supreme 
court has upheld laws passed by the Cali- 
fornia and Oregon legislatures against Japan- 
ese holding or leasing land in these states. 


The opinions were handed down by Asso- 
ciate Justice Butler, who said the laws were 
not in conflict with the treaty with Japan 
or with the fourteenth amendment of the 
United States constitution. 

In denying that the treaty was violated 
Justice Brewer said: “The preamble de- 
clares it to be a ‘treaty of commerce and 
navigation,’ and indicates it was entered into 
for the purpose of establishing the rules to 
govern the commercial intercourse between 
the two countries.” 


Justice Butler further said that if the 
plaintiff is to come within the protection 
of the treaty he must allege that in addition 
to being a capable farmer, he is engaged in 
the business of trading in farm products. 


“To prevail on this point appellants must 
show conflict between the state act and 
the treat’”’ continued the court. ‘‘Each state 
in the absence of any provision conferring 
the right, may enact laws prohibiting aliens 
from owning lands within its borders. Un- 
less the right to own or lease land is given 
by the treaty no question of conflict can 
arise.” 

This legislation has aroused the opposi- 
tion of the Japanese government, which 
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has protested against being singled, out 
from other natious. The Japanese are not 
the oniy orientalis who are barred however, 
and even were tuis true, Japan 18 pursuing 
the same course in itS OWN country azainst 
the hKoreans. 

The decision will affect thousands of acres 


of choice land now held by the’ Japs on 
long lease in the two western states, Cail- 
fornia 1s tne largest vegetavie-producimng 
Slate in the country, and tor 10 years: tais 
industry has been almost wholiy in” the 
hanus of the Japs. This is wrested almost 
entirely from them by the decision. 


TRICKY COMMUNISTS EXPOSED IN CANADA. 


Edmonton, Alberta, Canada.—Hditor Koper 
of tue Aiverta Labor News is waging an ag- 
gressive campaign against communists who 
wouid control the trade unions. The trade 
union editor charged that the revolutionists 
-attempted to control the recent meeting of 
the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. 
the accused, of course, assumed a virtuous 
pose, and the editor of a communist sheet 
in Toronto was incautious enough to apply 
the short and ugly word to Roper. The 
labor editor’s reply was a letter written by 
a Toronto communist to a comrade in Sas- 
katchewan, which shows how the revolu- 
tionists secretly work inside the unions. A 
portion of the letter is as follows: 

“The Trades Congress meets September 
10, and it is important that as many reds as 
possible be there. 

“There are matters of the greatest im- 
portance to be brought up—matters that 


Moore (president of the Congress) knows 
nothing of. 


“Now I feel that Regina will be in the po- 
sition, as in other years, that is, unavie to 
send delegates for financial reasons. If the 
Regina local of the U. B. of C. J. (carpen- 
ters) would appoint or elect me ag delegate 
it would not cost them anything. 


“It would not do to tell them what my 
mission will be in Alberta. Suttficient to teil 
them that I will be in Alberta. 


“Of course, if they would or could pay my 
fare and return from Edmonton or Calgary, 
all the better as it would give me better 
standing before the credential committee 
were my fare paid. But that need not stand 
in the way at all. 

“You will have to caucus with our fellows 
and make full preparations before the mat- 
ter is brought up in the local.” 


TAXES CAN’T BE USED BY BUSINESS GROUPS. 


Columbia, N. C.—The supreme court of this 
state has set aside a legislative act which 
permitted the city of High Point to levy a 
special tax for the High Point chamber of 
commerce to use as it saw fit to advance 
the interest of that city. 

The decision which will affect the same 
practice in other states, was concurred in 
by all the justices. It was written by Chief 
Justice Walter Clark, whose common sense 
rulings and his views.on judicial ursurpa- 
tion have attracted nation-wide attention. 

The court held that if it were right to 
give public moneys, without a vote of the 
people, to a chamber of commerce, why not 
to a Kiwanis club, a labor union or the 
Daughters of the Confederacy 

“If chambers of commerce, composed of 
business men and serving the advancement 
of the community in financial matters can 
be termed governmental gimply because 
they claim to be advancing the public wel- 


fare from their standpoint, and taxation can 
be levied upon the entire community to ad- 
vance the ideas that in their discretion they 
deem for the public welfare,” said the court, 
“we know of no reason why the entire pub- 
lic shall not in like manner be taxed for the 
benefit of the Rotary clubs, the Kiwanis 
clubs and the Lions clubs, who also, as 
well as chambers of commerce, are com- 
posed of many of our best citizens and who, 
in the same manner, are actuated by pa- 
triotic motives to advance the public wel- 
fare. 

“Then the ladies have their sororities, 
the Daughters of the Confederacy, and many 
other admirable societies for the public 
good, and there will be no reason why there 
should not also be enhanced and supported 
by taxation the labor unions, who, in their 
sphere, are equally patriotic and are en- 
deavoring to advance the best interests 
of the community as they see it.” 


OUT-OF-WORK ISSUE SERIOUS IN ENGLAND. 


London, England.—‘The unemployed prob- 
lem has reached the point where the pres- 
sure will be so great that all the steps 
which were declared to be impracticable will 
be solemnly pursued by those who have al- 
ways resisted them,” declared John R. 
Clynes, president of the National Union of 
General Workers, member of parliament and 
British food controller during the war. 

The trade unionist shows that the number 
of out-of-works are increasing at such a rapid 
rate that even reaction and blind conserva- 
tism is becoming alarmed at the prospects 
this coming winter. 

The government’s boast that it has ex- 


pended over $2,000,000,000 in unemployed re- 
lief is no remedy, said President Clynes. 

“That does credit to the heart,” he said, 
“put it is not statesmanship. In these days 
a cabinet must prove that it is more than a 
body of relieving officers. 

“The immediate problem is how to finance 
internal schemes for useful labor and organ- 
ize and direct them for the mutual benefit 
of the workers in the nation. Statesmen 
should solve this problem. It will not be 
solved by scared or timid ministers who fear 
to move in the direction of emergency meay- 
ures to meet what is an emergency situation. 

“Hvery relief money changed into wage 
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money. for work done would be an act of 
statesmanship compared with the costly 
drifting and blundering which so far we 
have suffered. If we had the courage to 
spend in the form of wages for work the 
money now paid in relief, together with, say, 


a sum equal to one-third of each day’s inter- 
est paid on the national debt, the financial 
side of the question would be settled. Or 
another line would be to raise a substantial 
loan at a low interest. Nothing would pay 
the commercial community better.” 


Smiles 


THE TELLER’S PLIGHT. 
He—I told your father I would indulge 
you in every luxury you crave. 
She—And what did he say? 
He—He threatened to withdraw his ac- 
count from the bank where I work.—Lon: 
don Mail. uy, 


SMALL FOR HIS SIZE. 

They were talking about dwarfs. 

“None of ’em you’ve mentioned,” said 
Smith, “can come up to the one I knew. 
Every time his corns hurt him he thought 
he had the headache.”—Ex. 


LITERAL QUALITY. 

“T thought you told me you could supply 
me with strong drink, but here is nothing 
before me but water.” 

“Yes, sir, but it has a good deal of iron 
in it, sir.” 


‘Are you having any trouble keeping your 
hired man satisfied with his job?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Cobbles. “I worked on 
his superstition.” 

“How so?” 

“T paid a fortune teller $5 to tell him 
seven-dollar-a-day jobs in town would soon 
be as scarce as hen’s teeth.’—Birmingham 
Age-Herald, 


Jinks—Why do you offer such a large re- 
ward for the return of that contemptible 
pug dog? 

Winks—To please my wife. 

Jinks—But such a reward will be sure to 
bring him back. 

Winks—No, it won't; 
burgh Ecotsman. 


he’s dead.—Edin- 


Husband (newly married)—Don’t you 
think, love, if I were to smoke it would 
spoil the curtains? 

-Wife—Ah, you are the most unselfish and 
thoughtful husband in the world; certainly 
it would. 

Husband—Well, then, take the curtains 
down.—Carolina Tar Baby. 


“You say you served in France?” asked 
the restaurant proprietor, as he sampled 
the new cook’s first soup. 

“Yes, sir; officers’ cook for two years and 
wounded twice.” 

“You’re a lucky man, It’s a wonder they 
didn’t kill you.”—Exchange. 


NEVER RECUPERATED. 

“Aren’t you going to invite Mrs. Blank to 
your dinner party?” asked Mrs. Blunderby’s 
niece. 

“T should say not,’ answered the old lady. 
“T entertained her once and she never re- 
cuperated.” 


A SAD SCENE. 

Ted—I hear that during one of the scenes 
in a new play Gayboy turned his head aside 
and tears came to his eyes. 

Ned—Yes, it was the drinking scene.— 
New York Sun. 

THE AWAKENING. 
It only takes a wedding 
To make a fellow learn. 
He thinks that she is his’n; 
But finds that he is her’n. 
—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


Wife—“George, I want to see that let- 
ter.” | 

Husband—“What letter, dear ” 

Wife—“That one you just opened. I know 
by the handwriting it is from a woman, and 


you turned pale when you read it. Hand it | 
here, sir!” 
Husband—‘“Here it is, dear. It is from 


your dressmaker.’—Judge. 


Wabbly Ballyho (at sideshow)—Walk up, 
gents, and see the wonderful spotted ass! 

Scissor Bill (pays dime, goes in and sees 
his reflection in looking glass)—-Where’s 
the spotted ass? 

Wabbly Ballyho—You’re the ass, and we 
spotted yer; go out the back way, yer big 
boob, and don’t meow about it! 


“Oh, dear, I’m bothered to death.” 

“Over what?” 

“Two men want to marry me and I can’t 
tell which to accept.” 

“T’d take the one I loved the best.” 

“Why that is a unique idea. It never 
occurred to me. Ill think it over along 
those lines.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


A small boy was scrubbing the front 
porch of his house the other day when a 
lady called. 

“Ig your mother in?” she inquired. 

“Do you think I’d be scrubbing the porch 
if she wasn’t?” was the rather curt reply.— 
QO. E. R. Bulletin. 
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Poetical Selections 


“YE HAVE DONE IT UNTO ME.” 


It was only a hearty handclasp, 

But it gripped the soul of a man 

With the courage for fresh endeavor, 
And started him out again. 

Face to face with the same old problems 
Of weakness and failure and loss— 


But the strength of that hearty handclasp 


Made certain the victor’s cross. 


It Was only a smile in passing, 

But it flooded a gloomy heart 

With the sunshine of hope for the future 
Wherein he had a happy part; 

And the clouds had a rosy lining, 

And the gray was turned all to gold; 
For the smile gave a glimpse of heaven 
And its wonders and joys untold. 


It was only a word of greeting 

In the press of the throng one day, 
But it brought to a soul despairing 
Strength and hope for the weary way. 
It was only a cup of.cold water 


Held to lips that were parched with pain, 


But by means of that Christlike service, 
A lost soul found sweet peace again. 


“It was only,” we say, forgetting 

That high in the courts above 

The friendly word and the cooling draft 
Are our ministry of love. 

And the Master will say to the faithful 
Who meet on the crystal sea, 


“Inasmuch as ye did to the children of 


earth, 
Ye have done it’ unto me.” 


—Selected. 


MOLDING. 


[ took a piece of plastic clay 

And idly fashioned it one day, 

And as my fingers pressed it still, 
It moved and yielded at my will. 


I came again when days were past, 

The bit of clay was hard at last, 

The form I gave it stlil it bore, 

But I could change that form no more. 


I took a piece of living clay, 
And gently formed it day by day. 
And moulded with my power and art 


A young child’s soft and yielding heart. 


I came again when days were gone; 
It was a man [I looked upon; 

He still that early impress bore, 
And I could change it never more. 


—Selected. 


THE RUNAWAY. 


Wunst I sassed my Pa, an’ he 
Won’t stand that, an’ punished me, 
Nen when he was gone that day, 
I slipped out an’ runned away. 


I tooked all my copper cents, 
An’ clumbed over our back fence 
In the jimson-weeds ’at growed 
Ever’where all down the road. 


Nen I got out there, an’ nen 

I runned some, an’ runned again 
When I met a man ’at led 

A big cow ’at shooked her head. 


I went down a long, long lane 
Where was little pigs a-play’n; 

An’ a grea’-big pig went “Book!” 
An’ jumped up an’ skeered me, too. 


Nen I scampered past: an’ they 
Was somebody hollered, “Hey!” 
An’ I ist looked ever-where, 

An’ they was nobody there! 


I want to, but I’m ’fraid to try 

To go back nen. * * * An’ by an’ by 
Somepin’ hurts my throat inside, 
An’ I want my Ma—an’ cried. 


Nen a grea’-big girl come through 
Where ’s a gate, an’ telled me ho 
Am I? an’ ef I tell where 

My home ’s at she’ll take me there. 


But I couldn’t ’ist but tell 

What’s my name, an’ she says “Well,” 
An’ ist tooked me up and says, 

“She know where I live, she guess.” 


Nen she telled me hug wite close 

Round her neck! An’ off she goes 
Skippin’ up the street! An’ nen ' 
Purty soon I ’m home again! ; 


An’ my Ma, when she kissed me, 
Kissed the big girl too, an’ she 
Kissed me—ef I p’omise shore 
I won’t run away no more. 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 


Lodge Notices 


Russell—His Wife. 


Any one knowing the whereabouts of Her- 
bert C. Russell, age 24, blue eyes, light hair, 
weight 160 lbs., a suspended member of 
Lodge 249 and now supposed to be working 


in Cleveland, Ohio, will please notify his 


‘wife, Mrs. Herbert Russell, 1019 26th St., 


Huntington, W. Va. He left her and child 
without means of support in August and 
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has not been heard from since. lL. B. Hart- 


ley, F. S:, L. 249. 


Settlement Made—Cruise. 

Brother Victor Cruise, Reg. 147592 has 
paid his board bill in full that he owed to 
the C. & N. W. Lunch Room at Carroll, Ia. 
Hugh Samuelson, C. F. S., L. 161. 


C., B. & Q.—Lodge 87. 

I wish to state that the C., B. & Q. is still 
on strike, as some of the brothers have writ- 
ten me wanting to know if the C. B. & Q. has 
settled and wantf!ng to come here to get jobs 
if they. had settled. C. W. Walker, S., L. 
87. 


Gallagher—Lodge 53. 

- Local Secretaries are requested to hold 
the card of James Gallagher, Reg. 65401 and 
notify the undersigned, W. L. Foster, Secy., 
L. 63, Labor Temple, Madison, Wis. 


Settlement Made—Cyapuliski. 

The Secretary of Lodge 53 states that 
Brother Herman Cyapuliski has made set- 
tlement of his indebtedness to that Lodge 
and is entitled to all rights and privileges 
of the Brotherhood. (This notice was given 
sometime ago but through an error the no- 
tice in Journal was continued.—Editor.) 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


O’Brien—Lodge No. 6. 
Daniel O’Brien, Reg. No. 327313, took three hundred deol- 
of the strikers’ money at Martinez, Calif. Any Secre- 
sary knowing his whereabouts notify Lodge 6. M. J. Me- 
Guire, B. A. July Journal. 


Hilton—Lodge No. 204. 


The whereabouts of G. A. Hilton, Reg. 91675, is wanted 
sy Lodge 204, Honolulu, H. I. This man left Honolulu in 
August, 1921, owing Lodge 204 about $228.75, which he 
prpmieed to pay by December 31st, 1921, but has failed to 
ene his promise. He is now a suspended member. Aniee 


his whereabouts please write to W. H. Lane, S. 


knowing 
304. Oeteber Journal. 


Barden—Lodge 274. 


Anyene knewing the whereabouts or receiving Brother E. 
Barden, Reg. 402779 for reinstatement will kindly notify the 
andersigned, as he left Owosso two months ago without tak- 
ing a clearance card and o one of our Brothers a bill 

$8.00. Robert R. Wing, Sec. L. 274. November Jeurnal. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 

of The Boilermakers’ & Iron Shipbuilders’ 

Journal p saliva monthly at Kansas City, 

Mo., for October, 1928. 

State of Kansas, County of Wyandotte—-ss. 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peaed J. B. Casey, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the editor and manager of the Boiler- 
makers’ & Iron Shipbuilders’ Journal and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the ‘above 
eaption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, Internatinal 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuild- 
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ers & Helpers of America, K._asas City, Kas; 
Editor, J. B. Casey, Kansas City, Kas.; Man- 
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FLUE DEFENDERS 


N an archless firebox, the flues and flue 
sheets experience sudden changes of hun- 
dreds of degrees in temperature. 


Even perfect boilerwork cannot stand 
such treatment. Flues begin to leak. An 
engine fails. And the Boilermaker gets the 
grief. 

But the Security Sectional Arch defends 
the flues and flue sheets from chilling 
changes in temperature due to open fire- 
doors or holes in the fire. 


It protects them and the record of the 


Security Sectional Arch Boilermaker. 
protects the flues and the gente: : 
Boilermaker’s record. Therefore, it is important that no engine 
leave the house with a single Arch brick 
missing. 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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“I Lost fully $400 by NO Work this year,’ writes a Boilermaker. 
“I’ve been rolling tubes for about 10 years,” says another. 
“To me, the Boilermaker trade is making Tanks,’ says a third. 


NO COMFORT: NO OPPORTUNITY: NO ADVANCEMENT: NO SUCCESS 

Many as ten thousand Boilermakers can fit themselves in nicely in the 
above comments—all because they lack Technical Training—getting bigger, 
broader mentally. 

Why not learn your trade from A to Z? Everything about Boilers; about 
Hoppers, Tanks, Piping, Triangulation, Boiler Inspection. Men who wish to go 
higher in Mathematics we have arranged a Special Course in Mechanical Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry and Slide Rule Reading. 


WE TEACH YOU IN YOUR OWN HOME — PERSONAL, CLEAR, DIRECT 
-Full Information Free—Select Your Course. 
BOILER LAYING OUT STUDITES. 
BOILER INSPECTION STUDIES. 
MATHEMATICS AND ST.IDE RULE READING. 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT AND ESTIMATING. 
STEEL SHIP CONSTRUCTION AND LAYING OFF STUDIES. 
ST. LOUIS TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
O. W. KOTHE, Principal 


4543 Clayton Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 
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ADVANCE OF THE GRAND ARMY = co = 


F * 

NAPOLEON’S name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other mortal. 
The advance of his Grand Army into Russia is the turning point of his career and marks the beginning of his downfall. 

During the World War mighty armies marched over the battlefields where Napoleon fought over a century ago. All the 

causes of this mighty struggle may be learned from the pages of history. The one complete, accurate, authoritative and § 

reliable history, containing the rise and fall of every empire, kingdom, principality and power, is the world-famed publication, §& 


Ridpath’s History 3 World| 


Including a full authentic account of the World War 


Dr. John Clark Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian. 


-Other men have written histories of one nation or period; Gibbon of Rome, Macaulay 
of England, Guizot of France, but it remained for Dr. Ridpath to write a history of the entire 
World from the earliest civilization down to the present day. 


A Very Low Price and Easy Terms 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment 


only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed on the 
lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write your name 
and address plainly and mail now before you forget it. We will mail you 46 
free sample pages without any obligation on your part to buy. These will 

give you some idea of the splendid illustrations and the wonderfully 
beautiful style in which the work is written. We employ no agents, 
nor do we sell through bookstores, so there is no agents’ commission or 
book dealers’ profits to pay. Our plan of sale enables us to ship 
direct from factory to customer and guarantee satisfaction. 


Six Thousand Years of History 


RUWDPATH takes you back to the dawn of History, g 


long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; down 

through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s gran- 
deur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 
and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Moham- 
medan culture and refinement to the dawn of yesterday, 
including a full authentic account of the World War. He 
covers every race, every nation, every time, and 
holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. 


Endorsed by Thousands 


. 8 RIDPATH # 

RippaTu is endorsed by Presidents of the HISTORICAL 

United States, practically all university and college SOCIETY # | 
presidents, and by a quarter of a million Americans who Cincinnati, 0.5 


own and love it. Don’t you think it would be worth 
‘while to mail us the coupon and receive the 46 sample 
pages from the History? They are free. 


Ridpath’s Graphic Style 


Please mail, without cost § 
to me, sample pages of § 
Ridpath’s History of the § 
World, containing photogra- 
1f/ vures of The Surrender at Sedan, ‘ 


RIDPATH pictures the great historical events Nn hip ibenay teat eae | 
as though they were happening before your eyes; he & particulars of your special offer to Ml 

carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings 9 / readers of Boiler Makers and Iron 

and queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march RY Ship Builders Journal 

against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; tosail thesouth- & RP ead . 


ern seas with Drake; tocizcumnavigate the globe with Magellan. 
He combines absorbing interest with supreme reliability. 


THE RIDPATH HISTORICAL SOCIETY ss 
3 me CINCINNATI, 0. gaa, 
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GERMAN 
MAUSER 


Latest model 9 shot 
automatic. Shoots 
standard cartridges— 
lies flat in pocket, 
special at $11.65. 

orld’s famous La- 
ger, 30 cal. $15.65. 
Hand HEijecter Revol- 
ver, Swing out cyl- 
inder, 32 cal. $15.65. 
38 cal. $16.65. 


"Brand new models, 
Guaranteed genuine imported. 
ef on Delivery 
[ 


us Postage SEND NO MONEY 


ard beats guaranteed or money prompily refunded 
: = Trench Automatic, 32 

‘cal. 10 shot, extra 

i pin det deat Poceee Just 

ike you use 

over there........ $9.75 

Blue Steel Army Auto- 


ff matic, 25 cal. $7.95, 32 
cal. $8.95. 


= Pocket Automatic 


cal, Shoots 7 quick straight 
skoie (illustrated) regular $206.00 
$6.05 


value, special sale. price... 
Tep Break Reveiver 32 or 88 cal. Special at $8.25. 


Watts TradingCo. 11 Warren Street 


Desk 291A New York 


TREATED PREG 10 PAYS to 
prove quick relief. Dr. Coffee had 
catarrh, deafness, head noises. He 
found a treatment that gave com- 

: plete relief. Thousands used it success- 

& fully. Want you totry it free. Write 
Re Ore WW. O. COFFEE 
iDept, 189 Davenport, lowa- 


DON'T BE CUT 


Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


My internal method of treatment is the correct one, 
and is sanctioned by the best informed physicians 
and surgeons. Ointments,- salves and other ‘local ayppiica- 
tions give only temporary relief. 

If you have piles in any form write for a FREE sample 
of Page’s Pile Tablets and you wiil biees the day that you 
read this. Write today. 


E. R. Page, 307-C Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


Ford runs 57 miles .on 
gallon of gasoline 


A new automatic and self-regulating de- 
vice has been invented by John A. Stransky, 
2024 Fourth St., Pukwana, South Dakota, 
with which automobiles have made from 40 
to 57 miles on a gallon of gasoline. It re- 
moves all carbon and prevents spark plug 
trouble and overheating. It can be installed 
by anyone in five minutes. Mr. Stransky 
wants agents and is willing to send a sample 


at his own) risk. Write him) today.—-A dy: Gee 
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Pm 32 cal. $12.65 | 
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You and your support 


—both are needed 
hase battle against tubercu- 


losis is your battle. The or- 
ganized fight against consumption 
protects you, and makes your com- 
munity a cleaner, more healthful 
place to live in. 7 
You support the war upon tuber- 
culosis when you buy Christmas 
Seals. The life-saving campaign 
of the Tuberculosis Association is 
largely financed by the sale of 
these seals. Protect yourself and 
help others Buy Christmas Seals. 


Stamp out 
Tuberculosis 
with 
Christmas. 
Seals 


NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ' 


ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


YOUR GLANI 


> WEAR OUT 


Actual Gland Substance, Directly Absorbed. Look and Feel Young at 70. Science Has Solved 
the Secrets of the Glands and Now for the First Time Shows You the True Way to Keep or 
Regain Both Your Mental and Physical Vigor by Replenishing the Most Important Glands. 


DEMONSTRATION TREATMENT SENT FREE 


However Good Gland “Tablets’ May Be, We Have 
Found Them too Slow in Results When Used Alone. 
The Lewis System Is. Therefore a Combination Treat- 
ment and Does Not Depend Upon Any One Form of 
Gland Replenishment for Sure and Quick Results. 


Throw Away Your “Tonics” 
and Alcoholic “Medi- 


You Owe It to Your Own Manhood (or Woman- 
hood) to at Least Try the LEWIS SYSTEM of COM- 
BINED TREATMENT, Especially as It Is NOW 
OFFERED TO YOU FREE FOR TRIAL, With No 
Obligation Now or Ever. 


_We Prove the Truth of 
> Every Statement by 


cines.” Try This 


Sending These 


Greatest of All , 
Health Builders. (/ 


Lewis Gland Treat- 
ment is absolutely original 
in every particular and 
nothing like it has ever been 
known in medical science. 

This Combination Method 
is far ahead of any ‘‘Medi- 
cine’’—"“Tonic’? — or stimu- 
lant ever used in the past. 
In one week’s time it will 
accomplish more in the cases 
for which it is intended than 
a year’s doctoring with any 
other form of treatment or 
drugs known. 

And in order to introduce 
the Lewis Method quickly, 
we will send Demonstration 
Treatments entirely FREE 
without one penny of ex- 
pense now or ever to those 
who will send for them. 


The LEWIS Treatment 
Almost Never Fails 


tried many 


The 


If you have | 


other. forms of medical ~ 

treatment without relief and , \% | 

have despaired of finding | | Il | | 
y's Ny i 


anything helpful then you 


are the very one above all Min i tl 
others to whom we will most |! h ll | ii | i 
> \ | i 


| i} 
gladly send one of our Dem- |, | 

onstration Tyeatments. All |f 

you are asked to do is te 

Test this new Method in your home and at our ex- 
pense. Surely you will not permit any doubt or 
prejudice to stand in your way when such a liberal 
offer as this is made you. 


A Special Combination Treat- 
ment for Women Also 


You will notice in the coupon that we ask whether 
the treatment is intended for male or female. 


This is necessary because the two treatments are 
absolutely different as to formulas. The female treat- 
ment is particularly recommended for the ailments 
to which women are most commonly subject. Any 
Physician will testify as to the wonderful value of 
Lutein for women’s troubles and will aiso understand 
that this substance would be of no benefit if admin- 
istered in a treatment for men. We mention this one 
point of difference to emphasize the fact that the 
Lewis Treatment for Women is especially prepared 
for that sex. 


A Private, Personal Home Treatment 
Superior to Anything Ever Before Known 


Hh 


\ 


Treatments Ab- 
solutely Free. 


We will prove to you FREE be- 
yond reasonable doubt, that the 
Lewis Method of Gland Growth 
and Rejuvenation is the most won- 
derful treatment for the renewing 
of strength and vigor that has ever 
been conceived. 


It is based entirely on the prin- 
ciple of actually renewing and re- 
juvenating the Glands. 


This Method is advocated and 
endorsed by the leading students 
of gland therapy throughout the 
world—ineluding Dr. Arnold Lor- 
and who is generally conceded to 
be the greatest living authority on 
this subject, 


What You 
May Expect 


eare at present in a “‘run-down’’ condition. 


en UMMA Wii? The Lewis Method will posi- 
te WM aa \" tively Rebuild and Replace worn 
\| and wasted gland tissue. It will 


increase vitality both physical and 
mental. It will renew strength, es- 
pecially as to the functioning of 
the glands. It will increase your 
endurance and render you less li- 
able to fatigue. It will improve 
your general health, and in most 
cases cause a marked improvement 
in your appearance. Your appetite 
will increase and you will almost surely gain in weight if you 


It. is especially recommended to men for Prostatic troubles, 
Liver, Kidney and Bladder disorders and Rheumatism, both mus- 
eular and joint. 


Send for your Demonstration Treatment NOW. 
All our correspondence and all packages sent by us come to you 
in plain, sealed containers. 


This Coupon Entities You 
to a DEMONSTRATION 
TREATMENT Absolutely 


LEWIS LABORATORIES, 

108 No. Dearborn St., Dept, 510 CHICAGO, ILL. 

Please send me at once one of your Demonstration Treatments 
for the Replacement by Renewal of Worn or Wasted Glands. 

WAG, AGIs A god ocolbe 

This, to be sent me in plain wrapper and entirely without cost 
or obligation on my part. I wish treatment for 

(Mark a cross before the one you wish.) 
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I’S WHAT I CALL 
A REAL SHIRT”? A 


T makes no difference what your’ work is— 
there’s a “‘Signal’’ Work Shirt that fits your 
job and your individual taste, as well as your | 
body. Note the seven different patterns illus- 
trated on this page. Three shades of blue, striped 
goods, polka dot, and checked material. Styles 
* with two detachable starched collars and with 


attached soft collar. 

If your dealer can’t give you “Signals” send us his 
mame and tell us your size and what pattern you prefer. 
We'll see that you get the right shirts. 


“Signal”? shirts and overalls are made only by 


HILKER-WIECHERS MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. 1258 RACINE, WIS. 
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